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American  Educational  Monthly. 

"  Fffr  ail  who  have  Children  to  Ed$4cate*' 
or  school  taxes  to  pay." 

Contents  FOR  January,  1871— Vol.  VIII. 

A  Japanese  SdxooX— Frontispiece. 

Schools  in  Japan. 

Geography  a  Civilizer. 

Law  on  Corporal  Punishment. 

Schools  of  the  French  Peasantry. 

Eminent  Educators  Deceased. 

Fiction  an  Educator. 

English  Literature. 

What  Knowledge  is  of  Most  Worth. 

Teaching  Public  School— Rhymes. 

Education  in  Germany. 

An  Empire  without  Inhabitants. 

The  Log  School-House — Illustrated. 

Is  the  Higher  Education  Growing  Unpopular  ? 

"  The  Sons  of  Pestalozzi 

Something  About  Ink. 

How  Marbles  are  Made. 

Of  what  Sponges  Consist. 

Educational  Intelligence : 

The  Indians ;  Texas. 

Chicago;  Decatur;  Turkey. 
Correspondence . 
Current  Publications : 

Hart's  Rhetoric 

Smith's  Pretentious  Book-Title. 

Scott's  New  History. 

U.  S.  Commissioner. 
American  Educational  Annual. 
College  Catalogues. 
Scientific. 
Miscellanea. 

An  Old  Scholar— Illustrated. 
Smile  Whenever  you  can — Music. 

Price  90  ct« or  $}8  per  an. 
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J.  W,  Schermerhorn  &  Co , 
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L  All   who    have  not  yet   remitted  for 


the 


Mr.  Editor  : 

Dear  Sir, — With  the  Ameri- 
can Educational  Monthly  for 
next  month,  we  beg  to  call 
your  attention   to  the  fact   that 

this  Monthly  is  NOT  A  PROFES- 
SIONAL Journal,  intended  for 
Teachers  only.  You  will  observe, 
in  running  your  eye  over  its 
pages,  that  it  is  made  up  to 
interest  parents,  and  all  others 
who  are  directly  or  remotely 
interested  in  Educational  mat- 
ters. We  trust  that  you  will  be 
disposed  to  mention  this,  in  con- 
nection with  such  words  of 
encouragement  and  criticism  as 
your  good  judgment  may  dictate. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

PUBLISHERS, 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 
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For    i8  71, 


ire  respectfully  requested  to  remit  NOW. 


See  Subscription  Form  on  next  page. 


(For   I^reminms,    see   third    pa.g-e.) 


Tlie   nONTHLT  vlU   be  discoHtiBBed  at  expiration    of  tise 
nVflcrfbed  for* 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

AlCEBICAX   SDUCATI02TAL   H0KTEL7, 


L 


P.  O.  Box  3,44% 
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($2.00 per  ^nn.)  (Single  J^oi.  20  cL\) 

THE 

American  KdugationalMonthly, 

A  MAGAZINE    OF 

POPULAR  INSTRUCTION  AND  LITERATURE. 


**  A  lively  and  indepeodnit  VLoniXAy,"— American  Naturalist. 

"The  leadii^  Educational  Journal  in  America."— Zr^«Arv</^  yournat. 

"Paiticniariy  desirable  are  the  dear,  candid  aUtemenU  of  the  unusually  well-done  reriews  of  text- 
^vA^'^'^Raitmd  TaiU, 

**  Its  articles  are  short  and  comprehensiTC.  Its  notices  of  books  and  critidsms  are  just  and  btelligenL*' 
'^Nati^mai  ImUiiig»ncer^ 

**  It  is  iavaiuable  to  all  who  have  children  to  educate  or  school  taates  to  pay.'* 


i=>R.EiJS/i:ixj3S4:s. 


1«  For  Gob  of  FOUR  new  Subscribers  (with  |8.oo)  ONE  SUBSCRIPl'ION  FREE,  or  Fkbs, 
by  anatl,  **  "Wa^SOIl'iB  SCanual  of  Oa.llstlieilloS»"  rery  fully  illustrated— Music 
tot  Extrdses,  etc,  etc  :  or,  ^l^lie  X^AM^yer  In  tlie  l^oliCK>l  Iiooin»''  comprising 
the  Laws  of  all  the  States  on  important  educational  subjects,  carefully  compiled,  amuged,  and  explained, 
by  a  aaember  of  the  New  York  Bar. 

a.  For  Qub  of  SIX  Subscribers  (with  $ia.oo)  we  will  send  free,  **  "Wedfln;rood's  Oov- 
emmen't  audi  I^aTTS  of*  tlte  XJnlted  States,*'  giving  the  Rise,  Progress, 
snd  Present  Organization  of  the  State  and  National  Governments.  It  helps  every  one  to  dischaige  with 
inlelUgeaoe  and  fidelity  his  duties  to  the  State  and  Nation,  and  to  conduct  his  private  a&irs  with  safety  to 
himsdf  and  justice  to  others.  The  ablest  jurists  commend  it  and  its  objects  most  heautUy.  The  need  of 
the  knowledge  presented  is  undeniable.    (Price,  doth,  I3.50.) 

3*  For  Qob  of  FIFTEEN  Subscribers  (with  $5aoo)  we  will  send  by  express  "Woroester^S 
niustiratecl  Quai'to  TJna'bridired  J>lotloiiary  of  tlxe  HSnflplisli 
I.A]lfiniaSpe«  1786  quarto  pages.  Spedmen  pages,  with  recommendations  from  eminent  scholars, 
seat  on  application.    (Its  price  is  $i3.oa) 

^  For  SIXIT  Subscribers  (with  $120)  we  will  send  by  express,  a  handsome  Oold  ll^atoll» 
ladies*  uxe.  Lever  movement,  full  jevreled,  hunting  case,  18  karat,  worth  ^sa 

5.  For  ONE  HUNDRED  Subscribers  (with  #aoo)  we  will  send  by  express  a  handsome  Oold 
'Watol&y  Gentleman's  size,  lull  plate.  Lever  movement,  manufactured  by  U.  S.  Watch  Ca,  worth  $9a 

O.  For  ONE  HUNDRED  and  FIFTY  SUBSCRIBERS  (with  $300)  we  will  ship  an  elegant  Five 
Octave^  Doable  Reed,  Five  Stops,  OrflpOJl^  with  Knee  Swell,  selected  from  Mason  &  Hamlin*s  un- 
rivalled ittstnuBentSk    Manufiictureis'  price  is  $135. 

7.    For  FOUR  HUNDRED  annd  FIFTY  Subscribers  (with  I900)  all  of  above  named  Premiums. 

CLUB  RATES  (without  preminras>-5  Subscribers  for  |8.oo ;  10  Subscribers,  1 15.00;  ao  Subscribers, 
Ijaoa    (dab  Subscribers  may  be  at  different  officesL) 

JOT  A|[«nta   tof  mranted    in   everjr   loo»ltt]r*     Cireolart  fk«e  on  receipt  of 
u    SpeeimcBB,  HO  cU.  eaclk. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

14  Sond  St.»  PTr-w  'X'orlE. 


Aids  to  School  Discipline : 

k  SUBSTITUTE  FOB 

SCHOOL  RECORDS,  REPORTS  AND  PRIZES. 

jl  Aew  etntt  Itnproved  Sdition — beauti/^tlly  printed  in  Colon,  frotm 
new  plates,  tft'tU  new  and  appropriette  2>etiffnt, 


.- J , Teacheis  oanuot  record  each  recitatioii  as  it 

oocurB,  hence  the  record  is  ncffleoted  for  the  time,  aad  afterward  made  (Vom  memory. 
Ptifect  accurao^  being  imposeible,  ooj^idtnet  ia  tit*  record  it  weaktnecl  and  Us  moratforf 
koL  The  AIDS  seeuie  the  good  results  of  accurate  records  and  reports,  with  leoa 
eipense  of  time. 

The  AIDS  naturally  and  ineTiUblji  awaken  a  lively  paternal  interest,  for  the  pnpil 
takes  home  with  Viim  tht  aitnases  of  hia  daily  conduct  and  progress. 

The  AIDS  may  be  naed  in  Tarious  ways.  This  is  convenieiit :  In  tlie  morning 
glTe  each  pupil  a  CAED  (5  merila),  repceEentino  a  peifecl  dag-  to  be  forfeited  for  mie- 
dameanor,  or  failure  in  recitation.  BiNOLE  tlBBI'ra  and  HALF-HEBITS  are  for 
pupils  who  Son  to  retain  their  OASDS  aud  yet  are  worthy  of  some  credit.  Fira 
GAliDS  held  by  any  pupil  are  eichaueed  for  a  CHEOK  (35  Merits),  representing  a 
perfect  School  Week.  Four  CHECKS  are  exchanged  for  a  CERTIFICATE  OF 
MEBIT,  repreaenting  100  Merits,  or  a  perfect  Month.  These  0EBTIFICATE8  boar 
the  pupil's  name,  and  are  signed  by  the  teacher.  Tbe  number  held  shows  the  pu- 
pil's standing. 

If  prizes  or  medals  are  awarded  at  close  of  session,  there  can  be  no  mistake  n 
determining  to  whom  they  belong  :  the  decision  being  made  by  each  pnpil  exhibit- 
ing his  OABDS  and  CERTIFICATES,  no  idea  of  faToritism  can  arise. 

It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  valne  of  proper  incsntives,  for  either  children  or 
adults.  The  use  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  AIDS,  nith  the  unbounded 
ipproTal  of  Teachers,  Parents  and  Pupils,  assures  us  that  they  are  doing  great  Rood. 

They  are  neat  in  design,  beautifully  printed  in  BEST  -C<dorB.  The  OEBTIFE- 
CATES  are  prizes  which  pupils  will  cherish.  Single  merits  aud  Half-Merita  are 
priuted  on  card-board  ;  Cards  and  Checks  on  heavy  paper,  and  may  be  used  UMmj 
times— hence  the  system  is  CHEAP.  They  are  pat  up  in  sets  of  500,  there  being  80 
CEETIFICATES,  120  CHECKS.  SOO  CAEDS,  100  SINGLE  MEEXTS  and  HJJUP. 
MEEITS.  Price,  par  act,  fLItS.     Br  mall,  pnpaid,  tl-SS. 

The  aorta  whiclr  make  np  the  sets,  are  supplied  separately,  by  mail,  as  follows  : — 
f^rtiasatu,  ptr  bandrsd,  60  cU. ;  Cheek*,  per  tmndnid,  40e.  t  Cftrda,  pas 
hnadred.  Kv.  |    BlDgle  MerlU,  lOe.  |    HulT-UoriU,  l»e. 

THE   TTETV   SCHOOL   BESDAX. 


1  •idea,  bir  ihe  cot*.  Ii  ii  mide  aF  a  Superiar  While  Udal,  and  wH  not  vaRy  lanifife 
re  Ihc  word  EXCELLENCE,  it  epponunily  to  encnve  Ihe  dUr  orpnMeillDK  the  HediL 
:  the  pnpiri  name  ntj  ba  a  .griTed  on  Ihe  Sin/L    Th!i  ii  Hit  ben  Scbool  Medal  dow  to 
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WIDE-AWAKE  TEACHERS, 


FDBUBHZD   BT 


COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO., 


Teftchera  and  School  OlSoen  mast  examine  these  New  Books,  if  tliey  wish  to  keep  up  with 
the  times,  and  wiih  the  improved  methods  of  instruction  which  now  prevail  in  the  best  scb9ols. 

WASBEirS  NEW  aSOaBAFHIES. 

L  Warren's   Primary  Geograpliy,       .        -        .        .       $0.75 

H  Warren's  Common  School  Geography,     ...      ).88 

m.  Warren's  Physical  Geograpliy,       .        «         -        .  1.88 

For  Introduction  or  £zamination,  One-Half  the  above  Betail  Prices. 

No  hij;her  commendation^  could  be  awarded  to  any  series  of  Books,  than  that  given  Warren's 
Series  of  Geographies,  bv  their  extensive  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country  for  manv  years  part,  and  by 
their  re-adoption,  as  fast  as  revised,  in  such  cities  as  BOSTON,  PROVIDEN'CE,  PHILADEL- 
PHIA. WASHINGTON,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  NASHVILLE,  &c,  and  in  hundreds  ot 
odwr  important  Cities  and  Towns.  

aBEZNirS  DCFBOVSD  &BAMMABS. 

L  Greene's  Introduction,       -___---  ,50 

,11.  Greene's  £nfi^lish  Grammar,       -----  1.05 

in.  Greene's  Analysis,       --------  Jio 

For  Introduction  or  Examination.  One-Half  the  above  Betail  Prices. 

This  series  of  English  Grammars  was  prepared  by  Prop.  S.  S.  Grbbnb,  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, and  is  the  result  of  a  long  :md  careful  study  of  the  language  itself,  as  well  as  of  the  best  methods 
of  teaching  it.  I1ie  three  books  form  a  connected  series  adapted  to  ihe  different  erodes  of  city  and 
csaiit^  schools ;  but  each  book  is  complete  in  itself,  and  may  be  used  independently  of  the  others. 

Srace  their  recent  revision,  these  (Grammars  have  been  cfficially  adopted  in  the  States  of  Minns- 
soTA,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  and  Loui^ana  ;  by  the  School  Boards  of  St.  Loitis,  Chicago,  and  of 
more  than  One  Thousand  other  prominent  Cities  and  Towns  in  various  parts  of  the  countrv :  90  that 
they  are  lapidly  becoming  the  NATIONAL  STANDARD  TEXT-bOOKS  on  GRAMMAK. 

FOTTEB  &  HAimONS'S  C0F7-B00ES. 

BEVISED  AND  IMPROVED  EDITION,  IN  THREE  SERIES. 

L  Tlie  School  Series.~No8. 1  to  7,  ) 

n.  The  Mercantile  Series.— Nos.  8  to  12,  }  Per  Dozen,  -  1.80 

HL  The  Ladies'  Fine  Hand  Series.— Nos.  13  to  15, ) 

For  Introduction  or  Examination,  One  Dollar  per  Dozen. 

These  Copy* Books  are  unsurpassed  in  respect  to  neatness,  beaut}*,  ease,  simplicity,  and  accuracy; 
aad  by  diem  taay,  flowing,  graceful  writing  is  taught,  not  stiff,  slow,  painful  pen-drawing. 

MISCEIXANSOUS. 

Berard's  United  States  History,          _  _          _          -        ].20 

Monroe's  Vocal  Gfrmnastics,          _           _  _          _            l.OO 

loach's  Complete  Speller,          _          .  _          .          ~         .3*^ 

Knisely's  Arithmetical  Questions,          _  _          >              ,4^ 

Apsar's  Geograpiiical  JOrai/ring  Boole,  _          _          -       l.OO 

Foil  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  free  upon  application.     Correspotidence  earnestly  elicited  ;  and  infor- 
ioQ  in  regard  to  Teachers'  names,  proposed  changes  in  Text- books,  etc,  gladly  received. 
Adkireaii 

COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO., 

628  and  630  Chestnut  Street,  Phil. 


^IVlVOUrsrCElWEElVT  ! 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  Cincinnati, 

will   I^uTjllfili  'January    1st, 

The  Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies, 

By  A.  Von  Steinwehr. 

NO.  1.    THE  FBIMABT  aSOGRAPHY.   lUuBtrated,  84  pp.,  Small  4to. 

Ko.  2.    THE  IlfTERMEDlATE  GEOOBAFHY.    lUustrated.  92  pp.,  Large  4to. 

No.  8.    THE  BCHOOIj  GEOGBAPHY.    Illuatrated,  126  pp.,  Large  4to. 

PRICES— -PrrV/KzrK  Geogra^ky^  85  cts. :  InUrmediatt,  $x.€o ;  School^  $2.00.  Single  Spkcimkk 
CopiBS — by  mail,  post  i>aid  :  Primary  ^  50  cts.:  Intermediate^  $i-oo ;  ScMoci,  $1.20.  Furnished  for 
First  Introwctioh— Primary,^  ^S  cts.  *,  IfttemudiaU,  90  cts. ;  School,  ^1.10.  Descriptive  Circulars 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  Publishers  regret  that  the  publication  of  these  Geographies,  so  frequently  and  anxtoosly 
inquired  for,  has  been  delayed  so  long  beyond  the  time  announced  ;  they  have  endeavored,  however,  to 
materially  add,  the  meanwhile,  to  the  beauty,  elegance,  and  substantial  value  of  the  Series.  ■_^'^«.. 

Kidd  s  Rhetorical  Reader, 

For  class  drill  and  private  instruction  In  Elocution.  The  selections  and  examples  for  illustration  and  drill, 
arewrrv;  many  of  them  have  never  before  appeared  in  any  text-book  on  tne  subject,  larno..  384  pp. 
Retail  price,  %\.^o.  Single  specimen  copy  for  examination,  ^i.oa  Furnished /or  first  introdatction 
at  80  cents. 


White  s  Graded  School  Arithmetics. 

I.    PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC.    lUustrated,  16mo.,  144  pp. 
II.    INTERMEDIATE  ARITHMETIC.    lUiutrated,  16mo.,  192  pp. 
III.    COMPIjETE  arithmetic.    Illustrated  12mo.,  312  pp- 

K«pecially-  designed  for  Graded  Schools  1  the  only  Series  j-ei  pti1»lfsli«d 
'Virhlch  combines  Mental  and  IVrltten  Arlthnketic  In  a  practical  and  plailo* 
sophlca,!  manner. 

Prices — Primary,  35  cents  ;  Inter  mediate,  50  cents ;  Complete,  $x.oo.  Singlb  Specimen  Copibs^ 
by  mail,  post-paid ;  Primary,  25  cents ;  Intermediate,  35  cents  ;  Complete,  65  cents.  Furnished  in 
quantities  for  first  intkoduction— /'rTMM^,  ao  cents  *,  Intermediate,  25  cents;  Complete  Arithfnetic, 
50  cents. 

THOMPSON  &  BOWLERS' 

Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship. 

Copy-Books,  (la).    Retail  price,  15  cts.     Furnished  for  introduction,  10  cts. 

/Writing-Cards,  36  cards,  9x13  inches,  in  box.    Something  new.    Reuil  price,  Is-oa    Famished 
for  introduction,  $3.75. 

The  Hazid-Book  contains  plan  of  instruction,  a  complete  description  and  analysis  of  movement 
.  of  the  leiteis,  and  the  substance  of  what  is  required  in  teachmg  penmanship.     Retail,  60  cents.     Single 
Specimen  Copy  for  examination,  40  cts. 

The  Exeroise-Book.  Adapted  to  all  grades,  and  contains  full  directions  and  explanations.  A 
little  larger  than  the  Copy-Books,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  placed  in  it.  Retail,  15  cents.  For  introduc- 
tion, 10  cents. 


,^     Descriptive  Circulars  0/  any  0/  the  above  Books  furnished  on  appiication  to  the  PuhiishttU 
Teaclters  and  School  Officers  cordially  invited  to  correspond. 


'9 

At  CLARK  iSi  MAYNAHD'S,  5  Barclay  St.,  yew  York  City, 

CosBESPoiTDiKO  Agent  fob  Eclectic  Educationaij  Sebib9. 


i^lUf 


i 

THE    GREAT 

Illustrated  Family  Paper  of  America. 


•  ♦  ■  • 


BVERT  SATURDAT  is  designed  to  present  a  panoramic  view  of  what  is  most 
Btttewortlij  ki  tli«  carrent  life  of  the  world,  it  aims  to  iliostrate,  by  pen  and  pencil,  the 
soft  important  erenta,  scenes,  and  persons  of  the  day.  While  discarding  everything 
nerely  aentatioDal,  and  rejecting — ss  unworthy  of  a  place  in  a  Family  Paper-^everything 
ktie  or  eoarsa,  the  conductors  of  JErrmry  Saturday  seek  to  offer  American  readers 

A  FIRST-OLASS  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL, 

with  literary  contents  of  a  ft^sh,  diversified,  instructive,  and  entertaining  character ;  and 
with  pictores  repreaentiDg  attractive,  striking,  and  worthy  subjects,  drawn  and  engraved  by 
ttebestartisti. 

The  literary  Contents  of  EVERT  SATURDAY  embrace ! 

L  An  fidftorial  Department,  which  includes  papers  on  subjects  of  present  interest  and 
geoeral  importance,  themes  of  social  life,  unpartisan  aspects  of  political  affairs*  litcnry 
topiei,  and  other  matters  that  engage  public  attention,  treated  in  a  vigorous  style  by  writers 
whose  experience  and  culture  peculiarly  qualify  them  for  this  work. 

2.  Excellent  Stories, — usually  a  Serial  Story,  by  an  eminent  Novelist;  and  short  Stories 
frsB  the  best  American  and  foreign  sources. 

3.  Seleetions  from  European  Periodicals,  including  Essays,  Sketches,  Narratives  of 
T^vel  and  Adventure,  Literary  and  Scientific  Intelligence,  etc. 

4.  A  Aill  and  carefully  prepared  summary  of  Home  and  Foreign  News,  forining  a  record 
of  all  the  more  notable  oecorresces. 

The  Pictorial  Features  of  EVERY  SATUEDAT 

Ire  no  less  attractive  and  valuable  than  the  literary.  It0  conductors  have  unequalled 
Ciciiities  for  procuring  the  beat  pictures  by  the  first  artists  of  Kurope  and  America.  By 
iperial  ftrrangement  with  the  proprietors  of  The  Graphic,  the  leading  illustrated  paper  of 
Bogiand,  they  receive  electrotypes  of  all  the  pictures  which  appear  in  that  Journal,  and  are 
therefore  able  to  give  their  readers  better  and  fresher  European  pictures,  particularly  of  the 
present  war,  than  any  other  American  paper. 

Oenerons  arrangements  have  been  made  for  original  drawings,  and  Bvery  Satnrdny 
win  be  copiously  supplied  with  various  representations  of  American  life,  scenery,  and 
duracter,  by  sach  artists  as — 

• 

F*.  O.  C.  DA&I.ET,  Vir.  !<•  SHBPPARO,  HARRT  FB!f ^% 

S.  JBlTTXErGB^  Jr.,  A.  R.  IHTAUD,  J.  IV.  EHBTISfGER, 

AUGUSTUS  HOPPIH,  aLfRKD  FRBDBRIC'KS,  HOMBR  D.  MARTIN, 

G.  G.  BUSH,  GRAl!fVII.i;iB  PBRKIHS,  J.  J.  HARIiBY, 

Hr.  J.  HBXMBSSYt  IVINSIjOIV  U09IBR,  wlwA  otHen. 
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THB  M ASOIf  ds  HAMIjIIV  ORGAIV  CO^  have  the  pleasure  of  annoDQcing  Import- 
nnt  Improvcmenta  in  their  Cabinet  Organs,  for  which  patents  were  granted  them  in 
Jane  and  August  last  These  are  not  merely  meretricions  attachmsnts,  bat  enhance  the 
substantial  excellence  of  the  instraments. 

They  are  also  enabled,  by  increased  facilities  for  manafactare,  to  make,  from  this  date,  a 
farther  Redaction  of  Prices  on  several  leading  styles. 

Having  completed  and  added  to  their  former  facilities  a  la-npe  nvw  Blnnafketorjr, 
they  hope  hereafter  to  snpply  all  orders  promptly. 

The  Cabinet  Organs  made  by  this  Company  are  of  such  universal  reputation,  not  only 
throughout  America  but  also  in  Europe,  that  few  will  need  assurance  of  their  superiority. 
For  years  the  Company  have  been  unable  to  supply  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for 
their  instruments — being  always  largely  behind  orders — though  producing  about  twice  the 
amount  of  work  of  any  otli^r  maker  of  instruments  of  the  class.  This  extraordinary 
demand  Is  evidence  that  they  have  been  sucwCsaful  in  carrying  into  effect  two  rules  which  it 
is  their  purpose  to  adhere  to  rigidly,  so  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  principles  of  their 
business.     These  are  : 

1 -TO  MAKE  THE  VERY  BEST  WORK,  AND  ONLY  THE  BEST : 

availing  themselves  of  the  best  results  of  inventive  genius,  every  improvement,  wherever 
effected,  and  every  facility  whick  highest  skill,  ample  experienoe,  and  liberal  use  of  abund- 
ant means  can  command. 

2-TO  SELL  ALWAYS  AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES, 

reserving  to  themselves  the  least  remunerative  profit.  As  cost  of  production  is  diminished, 
prices  are  reduced,  and  they  always  frint  thbik  lowest  prices,  which  are  therefore  8ub> 
ject  to  no  discount.  The  extent  of  their  business,  and  enormous  number  of  Cabinet  Organs 
which  they  now  have  occasion  to  produce,  enable  them  to  employ  various  machinery,  and  & 
division  of  labor  which  irould  not  be  possible  in  a  smaller  business.  They  are  thus  enabled 
to  make  the  present  redaction  in  prices,  and  sell  their  work  at  even  less  than  the  prices 
commonly  demanded  for  inferior  instruments,  and  less  than  the  cost  ef  production  withoat 
such  extraordinary  facilities. 

They  now  offer  Four-Oct»v«  Cabinet  Organs,  in  quite  plain  cases,  but  equal,'  ac- 
cording to  their  capacity,  to  anything  they  make,  for  $50  eaoh.  The  same.  Doable  Reed, 
•63.  FiT-e<-Octave  Doable  Reed  Organs,  Five  Stops,  with  Knee-swell  and  Tremu- 
lant, in  elegant  case,  with  several  of  the  Mason  A  Hamlin  improvements,  tlds*  The  same, 
extra^  with  new  Vox  Humana,  Automatic  Swell,  etc.,  ^teo.  *rh^  same,  Resonant 
Case,  with  the  new  improvements,  9300.  Flvc*OotaT-es,  Tliree  Sets  Reeds,  Seven 
Stops  ^nrlth  Bapbone,  a  splendid  instrument,  9995.  Turo  Manual  Cabinet  Organs, 
Four  Fall  Sets  of  Reeds,  Nine  Stops,  9^73*  Tbe  same.  Resonant  Case,  with 
the  New  improvements,  the  finest  instrument  of  the  class  made,  9^95,  Jjsc.,  Ac.  Many 
other  st3ies  in  proportion. 

A  WKW  II^LUSTRATBD  CATAI^OUB,  will  full  information,  and  reduced  prices, 
is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  free,  with  a  Testimonial  Clrenlar,  presenting  a  great 
mass  of  evidence  as  to  the  superiority  of  these  instruments,  to  any  one  sending  bis 
address  to 

THE  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO., 

134  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  or  590^  Broad^nray,  If e^v  York. 
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SCHOOLS    IN    JAPAN. 

THE  sketches  of  an  enterprising  Swiss  traveler, 
M.  Humbert,  liave  enabled  us  to  present  an  interest- 
ing picture  of  a  Japanese  school.  "  Object  teaching "  is 
doubtless  known  to  these  Orientals,  and,  judging  by  the 
little  pupil  in  the  foreground,  Natural  History  receives  due 
attention.  He  visited  a  school  when  half  a  dozen  little 
boys,  squatted  in  a  group  around  their  teacher,  were  recit- 
ing their  lessons.  Upon  asking  the  meaning  of  the  words 
which  they  were  repeating,  he  was  told  that  they  were 
ceciting^  the  "  irova^  The  "  irova "  is  a  kind  of  alphabet 
consisting  of  four  lines,  which  contain  the  forty-eight  fun- 
damental sounds  of  the  Japanese  language.  These  lines  he 
gives  us,  premising  that  the  consonant  v  is,  in  some  dialects, 
/,  and  in  others  h  aspirate  ;  that  w  has  the  same  sound  as 
in  English,  and  that  the  sounds  of  d  and  /,  and  of  g  and 
k^  as  well  as  of  ^  or^^  with  z  and  t$  are  often  confounded. 

"  Irova  nivoveto  tsirinourou  wo. 
Wagayo  dar^zo  tsoune  naramou, 
Ou  wi  no  okouyama  kefou  koyete, 
Asaki  youmemiri  evimo  s6zou  oun." 

Color  and  perfume  vanish  away. 

What  can  there  be  lasting  in  this  world  ? 

To-day  has  disappeared  into  the  abyss  of  nothingness. 

It  is  but  the  passing  tmage  in  a  dream 

And  causes  only  a  slight  trouble. 
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These  few  lines  teach  us  much  of  the  Japanese  character. 
Generations  after  generations  have  repeated  this  popular 
philosophy  of  nothingness,  the  eflfect  of  which  is  to  be  traced 
in  many  details  of  their  domestic  life.  School  education  in 
Japan  is  quite  widely  extended.  The  chief  schools  of  the 
empire  are  five  :  the  Naval  school,  the  Military  school,  the 
Medical  school,  the  University,  and  the  Reading  school. 
These  are  all  at  Jeddo,  and  are  essentially  governmental  in- 
stitutions. In  no  other  place  in  the  empire  are  these  to  be 
found.  In  Japan,  somewhat  as  in  France,  everything  of 
that  kind  appears  centralized  at  the  capital. 

The  government  schools  are  attended  both  by  youths  and 
by  those  of  riper  age.  Upon  his  entrance  into  an  institu- 
tion, the  pupil  must  present  to  the  master  a  note  containing 
his  own  name,  the  name  of  his  father  and  of  his  business, 
and  a  statement  of  his  own  age  and  education.  And  every 
morning  he  has  to  put  his  name  upon  a  list  kept  for  that 
purpose,  so  that  the  school  authorities  may  be  certain  of  his 
regular  attendance.  This  register  is  examined  every  month. 
In  the  government  schools,  the  instruction  begins  at  lo 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  ends  at  3  P.  M.  Except  the  festivals, 
there  are  no  holidays. 

The  Naval  school  is  called  Kaigun  shu.  The  masters  are 
ship  captains  and  naval  officers  of  a  low  grade,  who  teach  the 
sciences  relative  to  navigation — ^mathematics,  artillery,  ship- 
building, and  so  forth. 

The  other  schools  are  similar  in  their  general  arrange* 
ments.  The  so-called  "  Reading  school"  is  a  public  college, 
or  high-school.  The  University,  named  Kai-^ei-dshuy  in- 
cludes the  study  of  literature,  philosophy,  history,  and 
foreign  languages.  The  students  learn,  according  to  their 
choice  and  will,  Latin,  Greek,  Dutch,  French,  English, 
Portuguese,  and  other  tongues. 

There  is  in  Jeddo  a  Chinese  school,  which  does  not  come 
under  government  inspection.  It  is  a  private  undertaking 
of  certain  learned  Chinese.  It  is  largely  attended  by  the 
Japanese,  since  a  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  is  indispensable 
to  them,  in  so  far  as  that  language  stands  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  their  mother-tongue  as  the  Latin  to  the  chief 
modern  languages. 
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There  are  also  Writing  schools,  which  are  under  ecclesi- 
astical management.  These  are  elementary  schools,  called 
*•  teraJsoya^^^  and  are  to  be  found  everywhere.  The  teachers 
in  these  institutions  are  called  tenarai  disho ;  and  among 
them  are  women  as  well  as  men.  Both  sexes  attend  these 
schools,  though  the  boys  and  girls  are  separated  from  each 
other.  In  these  schools,  too,  there  are  no  holidays,  save  on 
the  1st,  the  15th,  and  the  28th  of  every  month,  which  are 
festivals.  Every  day  the  pupils  receive  tasks,  which  have 
to*  be  done  at  home.  Every  week  there  is  an  examination 
(or  repetition  of  the  instruction)  made  in  writing. 

In  the  government  schools  there  are  two  examinations 
each  year.  There  is  in  these  institutions  no  punishment, 
except  temporary  suspension  and  expulsion ;  but  in  private 
schools  turbulent  or  idle  pupils  are  obliged  to  quit  their 
seats  and  remain  standing.  During  this  punishment  the 
culprit  dares  not  move,  having  given  into  his  hands  a 
lighted  stick  of  a  spongy  kind  of  wood,  which  he  has  to  hold 
without  stirring,  till  it  slowly  bums  down  to  his  fingers — 
when  he  throws  it  away,  and  resumes  his  seat.  In  extreme 
cases,  depending  on  the  length  of  the  stick,  this  punishment 
lasts  several  hours.  Sometimes  the  punishment  is  height- 
ened by  putting  into  the .  culprit's  other  hand  a  vessel  filled 
to  the  brim  with  water,  and  compelling  him  to  hold  it  with 
out  spilling  a  drop  till  the  stick  is  burned. 

There  are  also  cases  in  which  pupils  are  bound  hand  and 
foot  to  a  chair,  or  beaten  with  bamboo  or  other  rods.  These 
punishments  are  in  general  mild  and  humane,  compared 
with  those  to  which  pupils  are  subjected  in  the  schools  of 
other  Asiatic  countries,  where  a  child  is  often  bound  with  a 
common  cord,  pitilessly  drawn  up  by  the  feet,  and  the  basti- 
nado inflicted  oh  his  naked  soles,  to  the  barbarous  delight 
of  his  fellow-scholars,  who  frequently  take  an  active  part  in 
the  torture. 

The  Japanese  language  is  extremely  difficult  to  learn ; 
indeed  it  is  the  greatest  obstacle  which  foreign  nations 
encounter  in  their  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  Japan, 
who  have  lived  so  rigorously  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Its  study  has  to  be  commenced  in  early  years,  and 
an  extensive  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  proverbi- 
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ally  difficult  language  of  China  is  an  indispensable  pre-re- 
quisite  to  a  fair  knowledge  of  Japanese.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  distinguish  between  the  spoken  language  of 
Japan,  and  that  which  is  used  only  in  literary  composition. 
Of  the  former,  the  colloquial  Japanese,  as  much  as  is  needed 
for  the  common  purposes  of  every-day  life,  can  in  a  measure 
be  acquired  by  routine  and  a  prolonged  stay  among  the 
people  of  that  country.  This  is  far  less  arduous  than  the 
acquisition  of  the  incomparably  more  difficult  language  of  the 
Japanese  books.  But  even  in  this  merely  conversational 
tongue,  we  meet  with  many  things  which  render  the  pupil's 
progress  very  slow,  his  final  mastery  of  it  very  uncertain, 
and  its  study  exceedingly  tedious.  These  difficulties  aflfect 
its  pronunciation,  as  well  as  its  syntactical  structure  :  they 
apply,  moreover,  to  its  idiomatic  peculiarities,  and  have  an 
important  relation  to  the  intricate  rules  of  Japanese  eti- 
quette and  politeness. 


» »  »  •  ♦ 
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T  T  will  never  be  believed,"  wrote  an  officer  in  Mac- 
A  Mahon's  army,  whose  letter  was  captured  en  route 
in  the  latter  part  of  August  by  the  Prussians — "it  will 
never  be  believed  that,  although  the  design  of  invading 
Germany  has  been  abandoned  for  at  least  a  fortnight,  the 
Ministry  have  as  yet  sent  us  no  maps  of  France.  I  have  in 
my  suite  a  cartload  of  excellent  maps  of  Prussia,  but  not  a 
single  one  of  France,  except  the  abortion  which  is  sold 
under  the  name  of  the  *  Theatre  of  War.*  Nor  has  my 
General  a^map  of  our  country  either  good  or  bad.  General 
Ducrot,  who  commands  in  place  of  MacMahon,  has  a  few 
maps,  but  his  staflF  officers  have  not  a  solitary  one.  When  we 
were  at  Strasbourg,  quietly  making  the  plan  of  campaign, 
General  Lebrettevillois  begge^d  for  plans  of  the  German  for- 
tresses which  we  might  have  to  besiege.  The  answer  was 
that  they  would  be  forthcoming  at  the  proper  time.  Well, 
when  we  were  in  full  retreat,  one  desperately  rainy  day 
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between  Lun6ville  and  Bayon,  we  received  a  precious 
package :  it  contained  plans  of  Rastadt,  Germersheim^  and 
Landau !" 

This  anecdote  might  pass  for  merely  an  illustration  of  the 
incapacity  of  the  rulers  of  France ;  but  it  has  a  much  deeper 
sig^ficance.  A  nation  which  invades,  another,  without 
knowing  what  roads  to  take  or  what  difficulties  it  must 
encounter,  and-  yet  makes  no  provision  for  a  counter-inva- 
sion, cannot  be  permitted  to  shift  the  blame  upon  the  War 
Department.  The  fault  goes  back  to  the  primary  schools, 
or  to  the  absence  of  them,  or,  let  us  say .  at  once,  to  the 
national  character,  for  that  it  is  which  has  kept  France 
ignorant  of  herself  as  well  as  of  her  neighbors.  And  what, 
indeed,  could  the  study  of  geography,  and  political  eco- 
nomy, and  of  censuses,  and  the  reading  of  newspapers  pub-  " 
lished  in  barbarous  languages,  profit  the  grand  nation,  as  it 
loved  to  call  itself,  which  set  lessons  for  all  the  world  to 
copy  from,  manufactured  ideas  for  the  rest  of  Europe,  led 
the  van  of  progress — and  for  twenty  years  followed  the 
chariot  of  a  domestic  despot  like  any  other  captive  ?  There 
is  another  people  of  great  skill  in  the  arts,  scrupulous  of 
forms,  fond  of  display,  boastful  to  the  last  degree,  and  which 
makes  the  same  pretence  of  leading  the  universe,  while 
eaten  up  with  licentiousness,  and  ground  by  a  cruel  and 
extortionous  tyranny — we  call  it  China.  France  is  the 
China  of  Europe,  as  China  is  the  France  of  Asia.  The 
Rhine  and  the  Chinese  Wall  have  served  the  same  purpose 
for  two  empires,  intrenched  in  ignorance  and  self-compla- 
cency. They  have  exchanged  self-government  for  revolu- 
tions, and-  their  ferocity  in  civil  warfare  is  the  same  in  kind, 
and  that  kind  the  most  savage  that  can  be  conceived  of. 

Laboulaye,  in  a  satire  which  now  returns  upon  himself, 
proved  his  countrymen  barbarians  by  the  standard  of  Aris- 
totle. In  these  days  the  test  of  any  people's  civilization  is 
its  opinion  of  itself,  and  its  knowledge  of  other  peoples. 
One  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  that  arose  in  this  country 
out  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  was  the  barrier  it  presented 
to  free  intercourse  between  the  two  sections.  Few  even  of 
the  Southern  political  leaders  got  farther  North  than  Wash- 
ington; and  if  Toombs  could  have  made  several  visits  to 
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Bunker  Hill  instead  of  the  famous  one  which  never  took 
place,  we  may  be  sure  he  would  have  been  a  much  more 
moderate  fire-eater  than  the  Rebellion  proved  him.  It  is 
told  of  one  of  his  more  or  less  noted  associates  who  was  for 
a  while  a  guest  in  Connecticut,  that  after  having  been  driven 
through  a  certain  manufacturing  town  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, he  asked  to  be  shown  the  homes  of  the  poor ;  and  yet 
he  had  seen  alU  Northern  pauperism  had  been  represented 
to  be  a  growing  and  dangerous  element  that  must  inevitably 
break  up  free  society,  clamoring  for  an  equal  distribution  of 
land  and  goods,  and  ready  to  be  the  ally  of  any  enemy  that 
might  assail  the  Northern  capitalists  (as  the  well-to-do 
classes  were  usually  designated)  from  within  or  without. 
This  was  the  fundamental  mistake  of  the  Rebellion,  by  which 
it  would  have  to  be  condemned  even  if  no  fault  could  be 
found  with  its  objects.  The  humane  sense  of  Christendom 
is  agreed  that  revolutions  are  justifiable  only  when  there  is 
a  reasonable  chance  of  success.  Not  only  was  this  not  so, 
considering  the  material  and  physical  forces  of  the  two  sides, 
but  it  must  have  been  seen  to  be  so  if  any  plains  had  been 
taken  to  learn  the  truth  by  personal  observation.  But 
here  political  cunning  had  overreached  itself.  The  census 
was  manipulated  in  the  interest  of  the  South,  and  even  then 
was  not  studied  as  it  ought  to  have  been ;  while  Southern 
text-books  took  care  to  cultivate  ignoi:ance  of  and  contempt 
for  the  North,  and  to  represent  the  South  as  the  flower  of 
civilization,  whose  very  products  made  it  the  ruler  or  con- 
troller of  every  other  people.  When  cotton  was  king,  every 
Southern-bom  child  felt  himself  a  natural  sovereign,  and  for 
aught  he  cared  New  York  might  be  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  the  North  Pole,  or  have  ten  millions  of  inhabitants :  it  re- 
mained his  province.  The  actual  ignorance  of  the  geogra- 
phy and  population  of  the  North,  and  of  its  capacity  for  car- 
rying on  war  or  resisting  invasion  was  so  dense,  that  nothing 
but  five  years  of  warfare  could  overcome  it. 

That  the  Indians  on  the  plains  should  be  misinformed  of 
the  strength  of  the  whites  was  due  to  our  having  treated 
them  as  enemies  ever  since  the  government  was  formed. 
When  a  crisis  was  imminent  last  summer,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  nothing  could  save  us  from  a  general  outbreak,  ending,  it 
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might  be,  in  the  extennination  of  the  tribes,  the  late  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior — with  a  wisdom  which  it  is  to  be  feared 
we  shall  not  soon  see  again  installed  in  the  same  place — 
arranged  for  the  visit  of  Red  Cloud  and  bis  fellow  chiefs  to 
the  Capital  and  the  Northern  cities.  The  meeting  at 
Cooper  Institute  will  be  remembered,  at  which  Red  Cloud 
seemed  to  abate  nothing  of  his  ccnnplaints,  which  were,  in 
feicty  very  just  ones.  Yet,  no  sooner  had  he  got  back  to  his 
tribe^  than  he  became  the  most  powerful  peace  missionary 
we  have  ever  had.  He  saw  the  hopelessness  of  contending 
with  a  civilization  of  which  he  had  before  had  no  concep- 
tion ;  he  had  taken  his  first  step  in  civilization  himself.  It 
was  also  his  first  lesson  in  geography. 

A  very  natural  apprehension  exists  in  regard  to  the  expe- 
riment of  adding  Chinese  to  our  already  complex  society. 
Irishmen  are  arriving  every  day  by  the  hundred  who  cannot 
read  or  write,  who  have  no  ambition  to  learn,  whose  wants 
are  few,  tastes  and  habits  low,  superstition  immense,  manual 
skill  hardly  above  the  lowest  form  of  muscular  exertion ; 
and  nobody  objects.  Nor  is  anybody  alarmed,  except  the 
thoughtful  few,  who  look  forward  to  the  time  when  these 
immigrants  are  to  become  voters,  and  to  influence  the  des- 
tinies of  the  country.  The  Chinese,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
the  most  ingenious  people  that  have  ever  come  among 
ns,  and,  if  report  is  to  be  credited,  they  are  almost  without 
exception  instructed  from  childhood  in  reading  and  writing. 
We  might  say  that  they  are  the  product  of  common-school 
education,  and  that  from  this  poinl  of  view  they  are  just  the 
material  for  American  Republican  discipline.  How  is  it, 
then^  that  they  seem  so  much  more  formidable  than  the 
Irish,  or  other  ignorant  European  immigrants,  accustomed 
to  be  contented  with  their  lot,  and  to  regard  knowledge  as 
the  special  privilege  of  the  rich  ?  Let  us,  Yankee  fashion, 
answer  this  question  by  asking  another — When  Ah-Sin  or 
Ah-Sin*s  son  goes  to  school,  as  we  shall  in  self-defence  com- 
pel him  to  if  he  doesn't  go  there  voluntarily,  what  is  the  first 
book  we  should  place  in  his  hands,  supposing  him  to  have 
mastered  the  language  tolerably  well  ?  A  zealous  partisan 
of  retaining  the  Bible  in  the  schools  might  think  that  a  page 
of  the  New  Testament  committed  by  heart  each  day  would 
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be  better  than  any  other  instruction  for  making  this  future 
citizen  fit  to  be  merged  with  native  Americans.  With  all 
deference  to  this  opinion;  it  may  be  urged  that  an  atlas 
would  be  of  more  service  than  a  Testament,  and  that  our 
first  duty  should  be  to  supply  in  our  secular  schools  pre- 
cisely the  defect  of  the  schooling  in  China. 

The  two  highest  means  of  culture,  it  will  not  be  disputed, 
are  the  university  and  travel — the  one  enables  us  to  measure 
ourselves  with  other  individuals  of  our  own  kind,  the  other 
to  judge  of  our  rank  in  the  scale  of  mankind*  The  one  de- 
stroys personal,  the  other  national,  conceit.  Each  serves  to 
disillusion  us,  by  bringing  us  face  to  face  with  the  reality. 
It  is  here  that  the  European  boy  has  the  advantage  of  the 
Chinese  boy,  who  knows  nothing  of  history,  nothing  of  the 
political  divisions  of  the  globe,  nothing  of  national  charac- 
teristics and  progress  and  resources,  and  is  taught  to  believe 
in  the  infinite  superiority  of  his  own  land  and  countrymen 
over  anything  that  the  world  has  produced,  or  can  possibly 
produce.  Emigration,  however,  must  in  the  long  run  do 
the  same  for  Ah-Sin  as  for  Red  Cloud,  by  forcing  a  com- 
parison between  the  inferior  and  superior  civilization.  Ger- 
mans who  have  lived  for  many  years  in  this  country,  fre- 
quently return  home,  but  seldom  can  endure  to  stay  there — 
a  fact  which  may  console  us  when  we  feel  oppressed  by  the 
sudden  eminence  of  the  Prussian  character*  The  Chinaman 
who  returns  alive  to  the  Flowery  Kingdom,  cannot  possibly 
view  things  as  he  did  when  he  left,  even  if  he  has  received 
no  training  whatever  during  his  stay  in  America.  His  dis- 
content and  mortification  ought  to  be  all  the  greater  when 
by  books  he  has  been  made  acquainted  with  that  world  of 
outside  barbarism  which  seemed  so  despicable  when  viewed 
from  Shanghai  or  Pekin.  Better  than  if  he  went  armed Vith 
hymn-books  will  it  be  if  he  goes  back  with  a  library  that 
embraces  history,  geography,  and  comparative  statistics,  on 
in  other  words,  with  exact  notions  of  the  non-Chinese  parts 
and  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  the  habit  of  observing  the 
progress  made  by  them  in  order  to  profit  by  it.  Or  if  he 
stays,  we  may  rest  assured  that,  morality  being  much  the 
same  the  world  over,  and  the  Chinese  exclusiveness  having 
been  once  overcome  to  make  way  for  our  theology,  as  well 
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as  for  our  theory  of  government,  the  Republic  can  endure 

the  strain  which  he  will  at  first  put  upon  it.     His  children, 

like  the  German's  and  the  Irishman's  and  the  Swede's  chil- 

dren,  we  shall  be  at  liberty  to  mould  as  we  please ;  and  that 

the  Chinese-American  so  reared  will  not  add  something 

worth  having  to  the  force  and  ingenuity  of  the  conglomerate 

known  as  the  American  people,  he  would  be  a  rash  man  who 

should  venture  to  assert. 

P.  Chamite. 


■  ♦  •♦ 


THE  LA  W  AS   TO  CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT  * 

"  Tis  best  to  make  the  law  yotir  friend. 
And  patiently  await : 
Keep  your  side  good,  and  you  are  sure 
To  conquer,  soon  or  late." 

* 

A  School-master  is  liable  criminally  if,  in  inflicting  pun- 
ishment upon  his  pupil,  he  goes  beyond  the  limit  of 
reasonable  castigation,  and,  either  in  the  mode  or  degree  of 
correction,  is  guilty  of  any  unreasonable  or  disproportionate 
violence  or  force ;  and  whether  the  punishment  was  exces- 
sive under  the  circumstances  of  any  case,  is  a  question  for 
the  jury,  (Commonwealth  v.  Randall,  4  Gray,  36 ;  3  Greenl. 
on  Ev.  sec.  63.)  He  is  also  liable  to  be  dismissed  for  cruelty. 
Teachers  are  not  often  barbarous,  yet  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  state  liere  that  the  law  is  a  strong  power  to  protect 
the  weak  froni  injustice,  and  to  take  from  the  strong  a  full 
equivalent  for  the  wrongs  which  they  may  commit.  When 
the  Hon.  John  A.  Dix  was  Superintendent  of  Schools  for 
the  State  of  New  York,  he  gave  the  following  as  his 
opinion :  The  practice  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment  upon 
scholars,  in  any  case  whatever,  has  no  sanction  but  usage. 
The  teacher  is  responsible  for  maintaining  good  order,  and 
he  must  be  the  judge  of  the  degree  and  nature  of  the  pun- 
ishment required  when  his  authority  is  set  at  defiance.  At 
the  same  time  he  is  liable  to  the  party  injured  for  any  abuse 
of  a  prerogative  which  is  wholly  derived  from  custom.    (Supt. 


•  From  Walsh's  "  Lawyer  in  the  School  Room." 
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Common  Schools  Decisions,  102.)  Many  very  well-informed 
and  well-meaning  people  are,  in  these  latter  days,  beginning 
to  doubt  whether  corporal  punishment  is  under  any  circum- 
stances advisable  or  excusable.  The  Supreme  Court  of  In- 
diana expresses  itself  on  this  subject  as  follows :  The  law 
still  tolerates  corporal  punishment  in  the  school-room.  The 
authorities  are  all  that  wajr,  and  the'  legislature  has  not 
thought  proper  to  interfere.  The  public  seems  to  cling  to 
a  despotism  in  the  government  of  schools  which  has  been 
discarded  everywhere  else.  Whether  such  training  be  con- 
genial to  our  institutions,  and  favorable  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  future  man,  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration, 
though  not  for  us  to  discuss.  In  one  respect  the  tendency 
of  the  rod  is  so  evidently  evil  that  it  might  perhaps  be 
arrested  on  the  ground  of  public  policy.  The  practice  has 
an  inherent  proneness  to  abuse.  The  very  act  of  whipping 
engenders  passion,  and  very  generally  leads  to  excess. 
Where  one  or  two  stripes  only  were  intended,  several 
usually  fpUow,  each  increasing  in  vigor  as  the  act  of  striking 
inflames  the  passions.  This  is  a  matter  of  daily  observation 
and  experience.  Hence  the  spirit  of  the  law  is,  and  the 
leaning  of  the  courts  should  be,  to  discountenance  a  practice 
which  tends  to  excite  human  passions  to  heated  and  exces- 
sive action,  ending  in  abuse  and  breaches  of  the  peace. 
Such  a  system  of  petty  tyranny  can  not  be  watched  too 
cautiously,  nor  guarded  too  strictly.  The  tender  age  of  the 
sufferers  forbids  that  its  slightest  abuse  should  be  tolerated. 
So  long  as  the  power  to  punish  corporally  in  schools  exists, 
it  needs  to  be  put  under  wholesome  restrictions.  Teachers 
should,  therefore,  understand  that  whenever  correction  is 
administered  in  anger  or  insolence,  or  in  any  other  manner 
than  in  moderation  and  kindness,  accompanied  with  that 
affectionate  moral  suasion  so  eminently  due  from  one  placed 
by  the  law  "/«  loco  parentis'' — in  the  sacred  relation  of 
parent— the  court  must  consider  them  guilty  of  assault  and 
battery,  the  more  aggravated  and  wanton  in  proportion  to 
the  tender  years  and  dependent  position  of  the  pupil.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  but  that  public  opinion  will,  in  time, 
strike  the  ferule  from  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  leaving  him,  as 
the  true  basis  of  government,  only  the  resources  of  his  intel- 
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lect  and  heart.  Such  is  the  only  policy  worthy  of  the  State, 
and  of  her  otherwise  enlightened  and  liberal  institutions. 
It  is  the  poUcy  of  progress.  The  husband  can  no  longer 
moderately  chastise  his  wife ;  nor,  according  to  the  more 
recent  authorities,  the  master  his  servant  or  apprentice. 
Even  the  degrading  cruelties  of  the  naval  service  have  been 
arrested.  Why  the  person  of  the  school-boy,  "with  his 
shining  morning  face,"  should  be  less  sacred  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  than  that  of  the  apprentice  or  sailor,  is  not  easily 
explained.  It  is  regretted  that  such  are  the  authorities,  still 
courts  are  bound  by  them.  All  that  can  be  done,  without 
the  aid  of  legislation,  is  to  hold  every  case  strictly  within 
the  rule  ;  and  if  the  correction  be  in  anger,  or  in  any  other 
respect  immoderately  or  improperly  administered,  to  hold 
the  unworthy  perpetrator  guilty  of  assault  and  battery. 
The  law  having  elevated  the  teacher  to  the  place  of  the 
parent,  if  he  is  still  to  sustain  that  sacred  relation,  "  it 
becomes  him  to  be  careful  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority, 
and  not  make  his  power  a  pretext  for  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion." (14  Johns.  R.  1 19.)  Whenever  he  undertakes  to  ex- 
ercise it,  the  catise  must  be  sufficient ;  ike  instrument  suitable 
to  the  purpose ;  the  manner  and  extent  of  the  correction,  the 
part  of  the  p€rs(ni  to  which  it  is  applied,  the  temper  in  which  it 
is  inflicted — ^all  should  be  distinguished  with  the  kindness, 
prudence,  and  propriety  which  become  the  station. 
(Cooper  V.  Mcjunkin,  4  Indiana  R.  290.)  This  court  has 
more  sympathy  for"  roguish  youths  and  less  for  hectored 
teachers  than  any  other,  we  believe,  in  the  land.  To  our 
mind  the  reason  why  the  law  gives  the  teacher  the  right  to 
punish  is  very  clear  and  easily  explained,  but  it  does  not 
.seem  to  be  so  to  this  court. 

A  parent  is  justified  in  correcting  a  child  either  corporally 
or  by  confinement,  and  a  school-master  under  whose  care 
and  instruction  a  parent  has  placed  his  child  is  equally  jus- 
tified in  similar  correction  ;  but  the  correction  in  both  cases 
must  be  moderate,  and  in  a  proper  manner.  A  school- 
master stands  in  loco  parentis  in  relation  to  the  pupils  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  while  they  are  under  his  care,  so  fiar  as 
to  enforce  obedience  to  his  commands,  lawfully  given  in  his 
capacity  of  school-master,  and  he  may  therefore  enforce 
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them   by  moderate  correction.    (Com.  Dig.  Pleader,  3,  M. 
19;  Hawk,  c,  60,  sec.  23;  and  c.  62,  sec.  2  ;  c.  29,  sec.  5.)    To 
use  the  language  of  Chief-Justice  Holt,  "A  master  may  jus- 
tify the  beating  of  his  scholar,  if  the  beating  be  in  the  na- 
ture of  correction  only,  and  with  a  proper  instrument." — 
(Precedents  of  Pleas,  2  R.  P.  C.  P.  47-5 1 ;    Rastall's  Ent. 
613,  pi.  18;  2  Chit.  pi.  533  ;  9  Wend.  355  ;  Peterdorff,  Index, 
296.)  The  power  allowed  by  law  to  the  parent  over  the  per- 
son of  the  child  may  be  delegated  to  a  tutor  or  instructor, 
the  better  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  education.    (2  Kent 
Com.  205.)    A  school-master  stands  in  loco  parentis,  and  may 
in  proper  cases'  inflict  moderate  and  reasonable  chastise- 
ment.   (The  State  vs.  Pendergast,  2  Dev.  &  Battle,  365.) 
Although  a  town  (or  common)  school  is  instituted  by  the 
statute,  the  children  are  to  be  considered  as  put  in  charge 
of  the  instructor  for  the  same  purpose,  and  to  be  clothed 
with  the  same  power,  as  when  he  is  directly  employed  by 
the  parent.    The  power  of  the  parent  to  restrain  and  coerce 
obedience  in  children  can  not  be  doubted,  and  it  has  seldom 
or  never  been  denied.    The  power  delegated  to  the  master 
by  the  parent  must  be  accompanied,  for  the  time,  with  the 
same  right  as  incidental,  or  the  object  sought  must  fail  of 
accomplishment.    (Stevens  v.  Fassett,  27  Maine,  280.)    The 
tutor  or  school-master  has  such  a  portion  of  the  power  of 
the  parent  to  restrain  and  correct  as  may  be  necessary  to 
answer  the  purposes  for  which  he  was  employed,    (i  Black- 
stone,  453.)    The  power  must  be  temperately  exercised, 
however,  and  no  school-master  should  feel  himself  at  liberty 
to  administer  chastisement  coextensively  with  the  parent, 
however  much  the  infant  delinquent  might  appear  to  have 
deserved  it.    (3  Barnwell  &  Alderson's  R.  584.)    If  a  person 
over  twertty-one  years  of  age  voluntarily  attend  a  town  (or 
any)  school,  and  is  received  as  a  scholar  by  the  instructor,  lie 
has  the  same  rights  and  duties,  and  is  under  the  same  re- 
strictions and  liabilities,  as  if  he  were  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years.    (27  Maine,  266.)    This,  it  will  be  under- 
stood, is  true  generally,  but  there  may,  of  course,  be  a 
special  contract,  which,  when  it  exists  and  is  legally  made, 
may  give  unusual  rights  and  privileges  to  either   party. 
Where  a  scholar,  in  school  hours,  places  himself  (with  or 
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without  permission)  in  the  desk  of  the  instructor,  and  re- 
fuses to  leave  it  on  the  request  of  the  master,  such  scholar 
may  be  lawfully  removed  by  the  master;  and  for  that 
purpose  he  may  immediately  use  such  force,  and  call  to  his 
assistance  such  aid,  from  any  other  person,  (or  persons,)  as 
may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  object ;  and  the  case  is 
the  same  if  the  person  removed  is  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  or  not  a  scholar,  but  a  person  having  no  right  in  the 
school.  The  school-house  is  in  the  charge  and  under  the 
control  of  the  authorized  teacher,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for 
the  performance  of  his  duties  as  teacher.  The  law  clothes 
every  person  with  the  power  to  use  force  sufficient  to  re- 
move one  who  is  an  intruder  upon  his  possessions,  and  the 
school-house  is  for  certain  purposes  the  teacher's  close,  his 
kingdom,  or  his  castle.  The  teacher  has  responsible  duties 
to  perform,  and  he  is  entitled  in  law  and  in  reason  to  employ 
the  means  necessary  therefor.  It  is  his  business  to  exact 
obedience  in  the  school-room,  and  it  is  his  legal  right. 
(Stevens  v.  Fassett,  27  Maine,  266.) — (To  be  continued.) 


•  •  m  *  • 


THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  FRENCH  PEASANTRY. 

THE  Nation,  in  one  of  its  admirable  articles  on  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  French  national  character,  remarks, 
that  it  might  be  worth  the  while  to  look  into  tlte  French  school 
books.  Indeed  it  would.  It  is  especially  amusing  to  read 
the  few  existing  elementary  text  books  on  geography  or  his- 
tory, in  all  of  which  Clovis  and  Charlemagne  figure  as 
"  French  Kings,"  the  same  as  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIV., 
and  in  which  history  is  either  derived  from  the  notorious 
bulletins  of  the  First  Empire,  or  made  up  in  a  style 
closely  resembling  them.  But  many  of  our  readers  may  not 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that  "  text  books  "  exist  only  in  com- 
paratively few  "French  schools."  What  should  they,  in- 
deedt  do  with  text  books  where  the  accomplishments  of 
reading  and  writing  are  as  unknown  as  Sanscrit  is  in  our 
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common  schools  ?  French  village  schools  meet  once  a  week 
on  Sundays,  and  the  priest  (almost  always  a  Jesuit)  is 
teacher,  board  of  trustees,  and  superintendent,  in  one  per- 
son. This  excellent  contrivance  does  away  with  red  tape 
in  the  most  effectual  manner.  We  may  easily  imagine  with 
what  kind  of  food  such  a  personage  regales  the  hungry 
minds  of  his  pupils.  The  fruit  of  this  training  is  that  incon* 
ceivable  ignorance  and  in&tuation  of  the  French  people 
which  we  see  more  and  more  exposed  in  their  whole  naked- 
ness.  The  main  object  of  all  these  so-called  schools  seems 
to  be  to  inflate  the  minds  of  the  people  with  fabulous  and 
wild  ideas  of  French  greatness  and  superiority.  What  the 
Guizots,  Thiers,  and  Lamartines  are  or  have  been  doing 
with  the  "intelligent  few,"  in  a  more  subtle  and  shrewd 
manner,  the  plain  village  priests  are  performing  more  "  pal- 
pably "  in  the  country.  Here  their  task  is  infinitely  easier 
and  plainer,  since  to  the  souls  committed  to  their  care  the 
dangerous  agency  of  the  printing  press  has  no  access.  Thus 
they  may  be  bolder  in  the  suppression  or  misrepresentation 
of  truth.  The  French  village  priest  tells  his  people  plainly 
that  Adam,  the  first  man,  was  a  bom  Frenchman.  Shem 
and  Ham,  the  lineal  ascendants  of  the  negroes  and  Prus- 
sians, were  nothing  but  degenerate  Frenchmen.  Germany 
is  a  small  country  somewhere  near  the  North' Pole,  inhabited 
by  savages,  and  tyrannized  by  the  Prussian  King,  who  is  an 
ogre,  killing  his  subjects  by  way  of  pastime.  Julius  Caesar 
was  the  great  founder  of  the  French  Empire ;  Clovis,  Char- 
lemagne, Napoleon,  were  his  descendants.  The  French  vil- 
lage boy  is  told  over  and  again  that  life  is  not  worth  having 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  his  country.  Hence  the  aversion  of 
the  French  peasantry  to  emigrate.  Although  the  French 
peasant  is  the  most  stupid  and  neglected  of  human  beings,  he 
yet  lives  and  dies  in  the  firm  belief  that  he,  as  a  Frenchman, 
is  infinitely  superior  to  all  foreigners.  Among  the  French 
peasantry  the  worship  of  the  First  Napoleon  is  hardly  less 
intense  thaft  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  His  history  has  been 
turned  into  a  mythology,  similar  to  the  hero-worship  of  the 
ancients.  It  would  be  of  the  highest  psychological  interest 
to  collect  the  legends  and  tales  circulating  among  the 
French  peasantry  about  tlie  little    corporal,    who    made 
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French  peasants  and  tavern-keepers  mighty  kings,  and  was 
captured  by  the  savages  and  thrown  into  prison  because  he 
toved  France  too  well. 

Not  one  of  the  different  French  Governments  that  have 
followed  each  other  for  more  than  eighty  years,  has  ever 
attempted  to  educate  the  masses.  We  hope  that  the  ter- 
rible penalty  which  the  whole  nation  is  now  paying  for  this 
neglect,  will  serve  to  the  next  Government  as  a  lesson,  and 
make  them  appropriate  to  education  a  great  part  of  the 
sums  which  heretofore  were  thrown  away  for  maintaining  a 

useless  army  and  navy. 

W.  Perry. 


•  ■  ♦  •  •    -i 


EMINENT  EDUCATORS  DECEASED. 

DEATH  has  been  busy,  as  usual,  during  the  year  among 
the  eminent  scholars  and  teachers  of  Christendom. 
About  sixty,  of  wide  reputation,  have  fallen,  mostly  in  the 
ranks  of  higher  education.  Eleven  of  these  were,  at  the 
time  of  their  death,  or  had  previously  been,  presidents  of 
colleges,  several  of  them  of  more  than  one  institution. 
Among  these  were  the  venerable  Dr.  Longstreet,  who  had 
presided  successively  over  four  Southern  Universities  ;  the 
able  and  not  less  venerable  Dr.  Lord,  so  long  President  of 
Dartmouth  College ;  the  lamented  Bishop  Thomson,  whose 
remarkable  learning  and  versatility  of  -talent  qualified  him 
for  the  most  varied  positions ;  the  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
who  was  for  many  years  Vice-Chancellor  and  Acting  Presi- 
dent of  Oxford  University ;  Rev.  Dr.  Matthews,  who  in  the 
early  history  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  was 
its  Chancellor ;  General  Lee,  who,  though  coming  late  into 
the  ranks  of  College  Presidents,  left  behind  him  a  high 
reputation  as  a  teacher;  Dr.  McClintock,  who  added  the 
graces  of  the  orator  to  the  learning  of  the  sage ;  and  Drs. 
W.  C.  Anderson,  Colver,  and  Cunningham,  whose  fame  was 
less  only  because  their  services  had  been  more  brief. 

In  the  list  of  eminent  professors  deceased  are  many  equally 
illustrious  names,  but  we  will  not  enumerate  them  now.     In 
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our  next  we  shall  give  brief  biographies  of  the  most  distin- 
guished, prepared  by  the  same  experienced  hand  which,  in 
the  past,  has  given  us  memorials  of  the  eminent  dead  of 
other  years. 


t »  »  >  ♦ 


FICTION   AS    AN    EDUCATOR. 

WE  believe  that  every  one  who  reads  at  all,  every  one 
to  whom  books  were  anything  in  childhood — and  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  all  readers  in  manhood  were 
readers  in  childhood — every  man  who  ever  took  up  a  book 
for  his  diversion,  can  look  back  to  some  particular  book  as 
an  event  in  his  inner  history ;  can  trace  to  it  a  start  in 
thought,  an  impulse  directing  the  mind  in  channels  un- 
known before,  but  since  familiar  and  part  of  his  very  being. 
He  perhaps  wonders  how  the  book,  being  such  as  it  is, 
should  have  wrought  such  marvels,  but  of  the  fact  he  can- 
not doubt :  he  was  different  after  reading  it  from  what  he 
was  before;  his  mind  was  opened  by  it,  his  interests 
widened,  his  views  extended,  his  sense  of  life  quickened. 
And  he  will  surely  find  that  the  book  thus  influential  came 
to  him  by  a  sort  of  chance,  through  no  act  of  authority  or 
intention.  He  seemed  to  find  it  for  himself:  it  was  a  dis- 
covery. His  teachers  had  surrounded  him  with  books, 
whether  of  instructipn  or  amusement,  suited  to  his  dawning 
faculties  ;  but  to  these,  however  well  adapted  to  their  pur- 
pose, he  can  trace  no  conscious  signal  obligation.  No 
doubt  he  owes  much  to  them,  but  the  methods  and  pro- 
cesses are  lost.  As  far  as  his  mind  is  stored  and  cultivated 
they  have  an  important  share  in  the  work ;  but  his  memory 
is  treacherous  as  to  individual  services.  They  are  associ- 
ated with  the  routine  of  duty,  when  the  fancy  is  hard  to 
enlist.  Because  they  were  suited  there  was  nothing  to 
startle. 

Books  are  founders  of  families  as  well  as  men — not  mean- 
ing the  great  books,  the  folios  that  overshadow  the  world 
of  thought  and  teach  ages  and  generations  to  write  and 
think  with  a  family  likeness — the  Aristotles,  Augustines, 
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BaconSi  and  so  forth ;  but  books  of  infinitely  less  weight,  com- 
posed under  certain  conditions  of  fervor  and  vivacity.  For 
we  take  it  that  no  book  gives  the  start  we  mean,  let  who 
will  be  the  author,  which  was  not  composed  in  heat  of 
spirit  to  satisfy  a  ^  necessity  for  expression,  and  with  vigor 
cf  execution. 

It  may  be  granted  that  of  all  reading,  novel-reading,  as 
usually  performed,  is  the  slightest  of  intellectual  exercises — 
(xie  that  may  be  discontinued  with  least  perceptible  loss  to 
the  understanding.    As  we  view  the  enormous  amount  of 
novels  issuing  from  the  press,  it  can  be  said  of  few  that  any 
of  the  readers  for  whom  they  are  expressly  written  are  ma- 
terially the  better  for  them.    A  chat  with  a  neighbor,  or  a 
nap,  or  a  game  z.\  bezique,  would  fulfil  every  purpose  they 
effect  on  the  jaded,  hackneyed  attention.    Any  one  of  the 
three  modes  of  passing  an  hour  would  leave  as  lasting  an 
impression  as  the    average    serial    manufactured    for  the 
monthly  demand  by  even  fairly  skilfiil  hands — ^that  is,  on 
the  mind  familiar  with  such  productions.    Yet  to  judge  by 
the  autobiography  of  genius,  the  novel  plays  a  part  second 
to  none — we  might  almost  say,  the  foremost  part — in  the 
awakening  of  its  powers.     It  is  a  point  on  which  memory 
and    present    observation   are  not  only  not  agreed,  but 
strangely  and  absolutely  at  odds.    There  is  no  comparison 
between  the  novel  of  recollection  and  flie  novel  of  to-day. 
We  do  not  mean  in  literary  merit,  but  in  the  sway  and  tell- 
ing power  on  the  reader.    Who  can  forget  his  first  novel  ? 
the  tale  that  entranced  his  childhood,  introducing  him  to 
those  supreme  ideas  of  hero  and  heroine ;  opening  a  new 
world  to  him — not  the  nursery,  school-room,  play-ground 
world,  but  a  veritable  field  of  cloth-of-gold,  of  beauty, 
achievement,  adventure,  great  deeds,  success!    He  reads 
the  story  now,  and  wonders  where  its  power  lay — that  is, 
unless  his  lucky  star  threw  some  masterpiece  in  his  way, 
such  as  "  Ivanhoe,"  entrancing  to  childhood,  and  still  de- 
%  lightfiil  at  every  age.    But  this  is  a  chance.    The  exquisite 
vision  of  life  may  have  come  in  the  shape  of  a  classical 
story — the  action  is  stilted  to  his  matute  taste,  the  language 
tui^d.    Or  in  a  tale  of  chivalry,  he  can  only  laugh  now  at 
impossible  feats  of  heroism.     It  may  have  been  an  historical 
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romance,  such  as  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,  which  Thackeray 
harps  upon :  the  whole  thing  strikes  him  as  at  once  false 
and  duU.  It  may  have  been  a  tale  of  passion,  flimsy  to  his 
mature  judgment,  though  the  author's  heart  was  in  it.  His 
mind  can  scarcely,  by  an  effort,  revive  even  a  faint  echo  of 
the  old  absorbing  excitement ;  but  not  the  less  is  he  sensible 
of  a  lasting  influence — ^a  permanent  impression  following 
upon  the  first  enchantment. 

Wh6  that  has  felt  it  but  will  class  such  hours  among  the 
marked  ones  of.  his  life  ?  What  a  passionate  necessity  to 
unravel  the  plot,  to  pursue  the  hero  in  his  course ;  what  a 
craving  for  the  next  volume,  stronger  than  any  bodily  appe- 
tite ;  what  exultation  in  success ;  what  suspense  when  the 
crisis  nears ;  what  pity  and  tears  in  the  tragic  moments ; 
what  shame  in  these  tears — the  shame  that  attends  all 
strong  emotions — as  they  are  detected  by  unsympathizing, 
quizzing  observers :  shame  leading  to  indignant,  protesting, 
pertinacious  denials,  haunting  the  conscience  still,  and  de- 
ceiving no  one  !  What  a  blank  when  the  last  leaf  is  turned, 
and  all  is  over ! 

Who  cannot  contrast  the  weariness  with  which  he  now 
tosses  the  last  novel  aside,  with  the  eager  devices  of  his 
childhood  to  elude  pursuit  and  discovery,  to  get  out  of  ear- 
shot, or  to  turn  a  deaf  ear,  when  the  delightful  book  is  in  his 
grasp  which  is  to  usher  him  into  another  world  ?  What  in- 
genuity in  hiding,  behind  hedges,  in  out-houses  and  garrets 
— nay,  amongst  the  beams  and  rafters  of  the  roof,  to  which 
neither  nurse  nor  governess,  nor  mamma  herself,  has  ever 
penetrated.  Even  the  appearance  of  the  book  devoured 
under  these  circumstances  lives  a  vivid  memory — torn  page, 
thumb-marks,  and  all.  But  it  is  the  way  of  such  things  to 
disappear  when  their  mission  is  accomplished — to  elude  all 
search  ;  though  for  some  we  would  willingly  give  as  much  as 
ever  book-hunter  did  for  a  rare  pamphlet. 

If  it  were  possible,  as  has  been  more  than  once  attempted, 
by  a  system  of  rigorous  and  vigilant  exclusion,  to  confine  an 
intelligent  child's  education  within  certain  exactly  defined 
limits— to  impart  what  is  called  an  admirable  grounding  in 
all  exact  knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  to  shut  out  every 
form  of  fiction  from  its  mind — to  allow  it  to  receive  no  im- 
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pressions  through  the  fancy— to  compel  its  powers  of 
thought  and  perception  into  one  prescribed  direction, — to 
suffer  it  to  read  and  hear  nothing  but  fact,  to  imbibe  noth- 
ing but  what  is  called  useful  knowledge,  to  receive  its  his- 
tory purified  of  all  legend,  its  grammar  without  illustration, 
its  arithmetic  without  supposed  cases,  its  religion  through 
direct  precept  only, — ^and  to  compare  it  with  another  child 
of  equal  age  and  powers,  which  had  learnt  nothing  labori- 
ously, nothing  but  through  unrestricted  observation  and  the 
free  use  of  its  senses — ^knowing  nothing  that  lessons  teach, 
reading,  if  it  could  read,  only  for  amusement, — but  familiar 
from  infancy  with  legendary  lore,,  fairy  tales,  and  the  float- 
ing romances  of  social  life, — some  interesting  conclusions 
might  be  drawn.  As  the  first  case  is  an  impossible  ofae,  we 
can  only  surmise  which  mind  would  be  most  developed, 
which  would  be  possessed  of  the  truest,  because  most 
clearly  and  largely  apprehended  knowledge.*  Either  system 
is  mischievous  followed  ou^  to  its  full  length :  these  victims 
of  experiment  or  neglect  would  each  be  wanting,  perhaps 
•permanenUy,  in  supremely  important  elements  of  intel- 
lectual power ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  what  would  be  the 
voice  of  experience  as  to  the  extent  of  loss  where  the  higher 
faculties  are  in  question.  All  the  men  of  genius  who  tell  us 
anything  of  themselves  give  it — whether  intentionally  or 
not — in  favor  of  feeding  and  exciting  the  imagination  from 
the  first  dawn  of  thought,  as  a  condition  of  quickening  that 
faculty  in  time,  and  sustaining  the  human  race  at  a  due  ele- 
vation.* There  are  indeed  dry  men,  who  are  satisfied  with 
the  restrictive  system  which  made  them  what  they  are,  by 
stopping  some  of  the  mind's  outlets  for  good  and  all ;  while 
Fancy's  child^  on  the  contrary,  is  often  painfully  conscious 
of  something  missing,  some  strength  needed  to  carry  out 
the  brain's  conceptions :  but  satisfaction  with  an  intellectual 
status  is  no  warrant  for  its  justice.    The  poet  has  both  types 


*  Bearing  upon  oar  sub|ect  is  a  well-considered  lecture  recently  delivered  and  since  published  bf 
Loffd  Neares  on  **  Fiction  as  a  Means  of  Popular  Teaching."  The  line  of  thought  leads  him  chiefly 
to  dweU  on  the  value  of  parable  and  fable  as  moral  teachers  for  all  time  and  every  age.  His  nume- 
ffoos  examples  in  prose  and  spirited  verse  are  not  only  apt  and  varied,  but  show  a  familiar  acquaint- 
with  the  literature,  both  European  and  Oriental,  of  the  subject 
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in  his  thought  when  he  pictures  the  model  child,  the 
growth  of  the  system  of  his  day,  as 

"  A  miracle  of  scientific  lore. 
Ships  he  can  ^de  across  the  pathless  sea. 
And  tell  you  all  their  cunning ;  he  can  read 
The  inside  of  the  earth,  and  spell  the  stars ; 
He  knows  the  policies  of  foreign  lands ; 
Can  string  you  names  of  districts,  cities,  towns. 
The  whole  world  over,  tight  as  beads  of  dew 
Upon  a  gossamer  thread  ;  he  sifts,  he  weighs  ; 
All  things  are  put  to  question  ;  he  must  live 
Knowing  that  he  grows  wiser  every  day 
Or  else  not  live  at  all,  and  seeing  too 
Each  little  drop  of  wisdom  as  it  falls 
Into  the  dimpling  cistern  of  his  heart ;" 

and  contrasts  the  little  prig  with  the  child  expatiating,  all 
unconscious  of  itself,  in  the  free  range  of  fiction  and  fairy- 
land. It  is  thus  Wordsworth  congratulates  Coleridge  on 
their  mutual  escape : —  • 

*'  Oh  !  where  had  been  the  man  ?  the  poet  where  ? — 
Where  had  we  been,  we  two,  beloved  friend. 
If  in  the  season  of  unperilous  choice. 
In  lieu  of  wandering,  as  we  did,  through  vales 
Rich  with  indigenous  produce,  open  ground 
Of  fancy,  happy  pastures  ranged  at  will, 
We  had  been  followed,  hourly  watched,  and  noosed. 
Each  in  his  several  melancholy  walk  ; 
Stringed,  like  a  poor  man's  heifer,  at  its  feed. 
Led  through  the  lanes  in  forlorn  servitude  ; 

Or  rather,  like  a  stalled  ox,  debarred  y 

From  touch  of  growing  grass,  that  may  not  taste 
A  flower  till  it  have  yielded  up  its  sweets 
A  prelibation  to  the  mower's  scythe  ?"  r 

It  is  common,  however,  for  men  of  genius  to  complain  in 
their  own  case  of  a  defective  intermittent  education  in  a 
tone  which  gives  it  for  elaborate  training ;  it  is  their  griev- 
ance against  their  special  belongings  or  against  society  gen- 
erally. They  assume  their  imagination  a  giant  no  chains  J 
could  have  bound  ;  while  exacter,  more  varied,  and  deeper 
knowledge  would  have*  added  strength  and  power  to  their 
crowning  faculty.    We  discover  this  querulous  humility  in 
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men  who  have  acquired  distinction  ;  to  whom,  therefore,  the 
world  allows  the  privilege  Of  talking  about  themselves. 
They  are  aware  of  inequalities,  and  perhaps  feel  themselves 
pulled  back  by  deficiencies  which  would  not  have  disturbed 
them  had  their  education  been  more  regular  and  systematic 
at  some  early  period  when  they  were  left  to  themselves,  and 
allowed  to  follow  their  own  devices.  Under  the  desired 
circumstances  their  powers  would  have  been  more  on  a 
level  This  is  probable,  but  the  level  might  be  attained 
through  the  checked  exuberance  of  their  highest  and  most 
distinguishing  faculty ;  a  sacrifice  they  would  be  little  pre- 
pared for,  though  the  average  of  capability  might  be  raised. 
— (To  be  continued.) — BlackwootTs  Magazine . 
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PART     FIFTH, 

"  Let,  then,  elerkes  endyten  in  Latyn,  for  they  hope  the  propertye  in 
science  and  the  kmrtvinge  in  that  facultye,  and  lette  Frenchmen  in  theyr 
Frenche  also  encfyte  theyr  queynt  termes,for  it  is  kyndly  to  theyr  mouthes  ; 
and  let  us  shewe  ourfantasyes  in  suchc  wordes  as  we  learneden  of  our  dames 
tonge:*  Geoffrey  Chaucer. 

Reviving  English,  1350-1558. 

THE  period  before  us  covers  two  centuries,  extending 
from  the  revived  patriotism  at  the  time  of  the  foreign 
wars  of  Edward  III.  to  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
It  includes  the  reign  of  two  sovereigns  of  the  house  of 
Plantagenet,  six  of  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  and 
two  of  the  Tudor  family,  of  which  Elizabeth  was  the  last  to 
sit  upon  the  throne. 

The  intellectual  activity  was  greater  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  period,  while  the  century  filling  the  middle  is  not 
remarkable  f6r  its  great  literary  names.  This  century  is 
markeH  in  history  by  the  civil  strife  known  as  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses.  The  first  group  of  authors  is  that  clustered 
about  Wiclif  and  Chaucer,  and  the  latter  is  naturally  asso- 
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ciated  with  the  names  of  More,  Tindale,  Latimer,  Cran- 
mer  and  Knox.  Between  the  two  we  see  the  Printing 
Press,  the  invention  of  which  dates  from  about  1440. 

Patriotism  and  religion  united  to  a  strong  foreign  in- 
fluence appear  to  have  been  the  great  inciting  powers  in 
this  reviving  of  our  literature.  The  people  at  the  begin- 
ning were  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  political  importance ; 
they  were  stirred  by  Wiclif  and  the  lively  author  of  the 
Vision  of  Piers  Plowman ;  they  were  charmed  by  the  genial 
and  original  creations  of  Chaucer;  their  progress  was 
accelerated  by  the  invention  of  printing ;  their  range  of 
vision  was  widened  by  the  discoveries  of  the  Genoese  navi- 
gator ;  and  their  spiritual  and  moral  traits  were  strength* 
ened  by  recourse  to  the  new  translation  of  the  Bible. 

The  language  having  already,  by  one  revolution,  lost  its 
synthetic  grammar,  was  now,  by  a  second  grand  change,  to 
lose  its  homogeneity,  and  to  enter  the  composite  state  in 
which  it  still  remains.  The  process  of  growth  which  had 
efiected  a  radical  change  in  its  inflections,  is  now  exhibited 
in  the  vocabulary  itself.  In  this  second  g^eat  revolution, 
Geoffrey  Chaucer,  of  all  our  writers,  was  the  most  efficient 
agent.  While  the  extract  at  the  head  of  this  paper  truly 
expresses  his  views,  he  was  by  no  means  blind  to  the  legiti- 
mate use  to  be  made  of  expressive  foreign  words,  by  incor- 
porating them  in  our  language^ 

We  have  mentioned  the  French  wars  as  having  been  a 
great  power  in  reviving  English  literature  at  this  time,  and 
the  foreign  literary  influence  that  effectually  worked  in  the 
same  direction.  The  latter  we  find  in  Italy.  Florence  was 
a  notable  centre  of  commercial  activity  before  the  days  of 
Chaucer,  and  that  it  was  also  a  literary  centre  is  not 
surprising  to  him  who  considers  the  power  of  sbcial  in- 
fluences upon  mankind,  and  especially  upon  the  sensitive 
nature  of  educated  men.  Chaucer  went  to  Italy  in  1373, 
and,  though  Dante  had  been  long  dead,  the  English  poet 
must  have  visited  Petrarch,  and  the  lively  condition  of 
literature  in  general  there,  as  well  as  the  writings  of  the 
Italian  masters  of  verse  and  prose,  had  a  powerful  influence 
upon  him,  and  through  him,  upon  a  limited  circle  of  other 
writers  in  our  language. 
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Before  Chaucer,  however,  there  arose  a  most  notable 
writer,  who,  thoroughly  English  in  sentiment  and  ex- 
pression, marks  the  revival  as  it  occurred  independent  of 
foreign  influence.  Authorities  differ  as  to  who  this  author 
was,  but  his  work  is  well  known,  and  is  in  our  hand,  most 
thoroughly  edited  and  very  highly  prized.  In  the  unpub- 
lished words  of  one  of  our  greatest  American  literary 
critics,  "  there  is  none  other  poem  in  any  language  com- 
parable with  it  in  its  own  artless  way.  Its  very  garrulity  is 
charming,  and  it  sets  off,  as  nothing  else  could,  the  reserve 
and  forethought  of  Chaucer."  There  is  an  *'  exquisite 
relish  in  this  benignly  naive  old  soul  which  had  so  iine  an 
■**  instinct  for  the  divine  in  common  things."  The  work  thus 
highly  extolled  is  entitled  T/ie  Vision  of  William  concerning 
Piers  the  Plowman^  and  is,  like  the  vision  of  John  Bunyan,  a 
graphic  description  of  the  difficulties  of  a  pilgrimage 
through  this  Ufe.  It  apparently  gave  suggestions  to 
Edmund  Spenser,  and  stands  forth  as  the  first  allegory  in 
our  language.  Its  interest  is  of  a  very  different  sort  from 
that  of  Chaucer's  works,  and  while  we  admire  its  pictures 
of  life  and  its  true  English  boldness  in  fighting  error,  we 
must  still  allow  that  as  our  first  modem  English  poet 
Geoffrey  Chaucer  stands  without  a  rival. 

Just  before  him  was  Sir  John  Mandeville,  who  is  gene- 
rally called  the  first  writer  of  modem  English  prose.  He 
was  an  extensive  traveler,  and  in  his  writings  gives  us 
pictures  of  what  he  saw  and  heard. 

A  modest  and  almost  forgotten  worthy  now  claims  atten- 
tion. Like  the  author  of  Piers  Plowman,  we  know  little  of 
him  except  by  his  work,  but  that  is  well  known  by  all 
students  of  English  rcMnance.  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  about  the 
year  1470,  published  the  first  connected  account  in  English 
of  the  romances  of  king  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table.  These  had  been  put  into  form  first  by 
Geoffery  of  Monmouth,  in  his  pretended  History  of  Britain, 
and  a  few  years  later  had  been  reproduced  in  French  by 
Richard  Wace.  They  had  been  introduced  by  Laymon  into 
his  Brut^  with  considerable  amplification.  How  few  who 
to-day  read  Tennyson's  new  versions  of  these  same  stories, 
and  to  whom  Merlin,  Tom  Thumb,  Lancelot,  Tristram  and 
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the  Holy  Grail  are  familiar,  ever  trouble  themselves  about 
the  knight  whose  chivalrous  love  of  the  legends  of  his  land 
incited  to  gather  into  one  the  fragments  of  story  that  had  so 
long  influenced  Englishmen,  and  for  which  the  romantic  of 
the  latest  century  will  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  ! 

In  this  age  of  revival  we  find  also  the  first  of  our  satiric 
romances.  It  was  "rt^ritten  in  Latin,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
the  fruit  of  the  English  mind.  It  is  entitled  Utopia^  and  was 
written  by  the  upright  and  conscientious  fiiend  of  Erasmus, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  whom  we  love  to  contemplate  with  his 
loved  wife,  enjoying  their  happy  Chelsea  home. 

We  find  here  too,  the  origin  of  the  English  church  polity, 
and  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Here  is  the  first 
English  Comedy — Ralph  Royster  Doyster  ; — ^the  first  treatise 
on  Education — AschanCs  Schoolmaster  ; — and  the  origin  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United 
States. 

From  this  period  we  trace  that  silver  thread  of  Arthurian 
romance,  which  binds  our  century  with  the  earliest  days  of 
England  by  a  cord  of  human  sympathy  :  and  we  also  see  a 
brighter,  golden  thread  of  diviner,  power,  which  in  the 
English  versions  of  the  Word  of  God  connects  all  the  ages 
in  their  order  with  Him  who  existed  before  the  foundations 
of  the  earth  were  laid  ! 

The  Paston  LetterSy  the  first  specimens  of  this  kind  of 
English  literature,  constitute  an  interesting  feature  in  our 
view  of  this  period.  They  consist  of  a  series  of  familiar 
epistles  running  through  the  years  from  1422  to  1505,  writ- 
ten by  persons  of  rank  or  consequence,  and  containing  many 
details  of  private  and  public  affairs  at  the  time  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses.  They  illustrate  in  an  interesting  way  the 
turbulent  years  in  the  middle  of  the  period  before  us.  We 
shall  only  refer  to  them  as  showing  the  books  in  the  library 
of  John  Paston,  of  Norfolk,  as  they  have  been  collected  by 
Professor  Morley.  Among  the  titles  are — Troilus  and 
Cressiday  by  Chaucer :  Parliament  of  Birds,  by  Chaucer ; 
Temple  of  Glass,  by  Lydgate;  Belle  Dame  sans  Merely  by 
Alain  Chartier;  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick;  Guy  and  Colbrond ; 
The  Green  Knight ;  The  Death  of  King  Arthur  ;  Latnentations 
of  the  Child  Ypotis ;  King  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  ;  Palatyse 
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and  Strtacus ;  The  Disputation  between  Hope  and  Despair ; 
Meeds  of  the  Mass;  A  Prayer  to  the  Vernycle ;  Cicero  de  Se- 
nectute ;  Cicero  de  Amicitia;  Cicero  de  Sapi^ntia,  and  Myn 
olde  hoke  off  Blasonyngs  off  armes*  ... 

So  this  literary  country  gentlemanj  who  lived  at  the  time 
of  the  invention  of  printing,  owned  a  library  composed  of  a 
few  books  of  morals  and  religion,  books  connected  with  law 
and  chivalry,  some  of  Chaucer's  works,  and  a  few  romances. 
The  romance  of  the  Green  Knight,  is  one  of  the  tales  of  Sir 
Gawaine,  Arthur's  nephew ;  and  the  Lamentation  of  the 
Child  Ypotis,  is  a  legend  said  to  have  been  attested  to  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  of  a  holy  child  whom  the  Emperor 
Adrian  at  Rome  set  on  his  knees. 

Very  little  importance  is  given  by  some  writers  and 
students  to  the  literature  of  the  period  we  now  close. 
Some  of  our  text-books  actually  contain  no  reference  to  an^ 
author  before  Mandeville  and  Chaucer.  "  But,"  as  Pro- 
fessor Morely  remarks,  "our  Chaucer  was  only  a  middle 
link  in  a  long  chain.  Before  his  birth  the  literature  of  this 
country  had  maintained,  for  a  longer  time  than  has  passed 
since  his  birth,  a  prominent  place  in  the  intellectual  history 
of  Europe.  To  say  nothing  of  the  yet  earlier  Beowulf, 
English  Caedmon  poured  the  soul  of  a  Christian  poet  into 
noble  song  six  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Chaucer  was 
bom.  Six  centuries  before  Chaucer,  Bede,  foremost  of 
Christian  scholars,  was  the  historian  of  England,  and 
Chaucer  wrote  his  Canterbury  Tales  not  quite  five  cen- 
turies ago It  is  only  because  we  have  done  so 

much  during  these  five  centuries,  and  every  stroke  of  the 
work  has  told  upon  our  present,  that  we  are  content  to  look 
upon  Wiclif,  Chaucer,  Gower,  and  the  author  of  Piers  Plow- 
man, as  men  of  remote  time  who  lived  in  the  dim  caves 

about  the  bubbling  sources  of  our  literature In 

prose  and  verse  for  century  after  century  before  the  time  of 
Chaucer,  there  was  a  literature  here  of  home-speaking 
earnestness;  practical  wit  and  humor  that  attacked  sub- 
stantial ills  of  life ;  sturdy  resistance  against  tyrannies  in 
illhurch  and  State ;  and  as  the  root  of  all  its  strength,  a 
faithful  reverence  for  God." 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  give  a  list  of  the  names  of  some 
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of  the  other  writers  of  the  period  of  Reviving  English,  to 
whom  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  refer  at  length. 


Ranulph  HIgden fl.       2360 

William  of  Wykeham fl.       1379 

John  de  Trevisa fl.      1385 

Andrew  Wyntoun 1350-1430 

Duke  of  Sufiblk. •—  1450 

Thomas  Occleve X370'i454 

John  Lydgate 1375-1420 

Kpbert  Henryson i4S5*i5o8 

William  Paston. —  2459 

William  Caxton 1412-1492 

Sir  Joh»  Fortescue 2430^x470 

Bishop  John  Fisher. • 1450-1535 


Blind  Harry,  minstrel fl.       2460 

Stephen  Hawes —  2506 

William  Duobar 2460-1530 

John  Colet 2466-2519 

Gawain  Doaglas 1474-2532 

William  Tyndale i475~s536 

Alexander  Barclay 1552 

Bishop  Nicholas  Ridley i475->55S 

Sir  David  Lindsay i49o->5S7 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot 2495-2546 

Reginald  Pole. 2500-2558 

Archbishop  Matthew  Parker tSH-iS7$ 

Arthur  Oilman. 
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I.— THE    ORNAMENTAL    PRECEDES    THE    USEFUL  :    THE    SHOWY    PRB- 

DOMINATES. 

IT  has  been  truly  remarked  that,  in  order  of  time,  deco- 
ration precedes  dress.  Among  people  who  submit  to 
great  physical  suflFering  that  they  may  have  themselves 
handsomely  tattooed,  extremes  of  temperature  are  borne 
with  but  little  attempt  at  mitigation.  Humboldt  tells  us 
that  an  Orinoco  Indian,  though  quite  regardless  of  bodily 
comfort,  will  yet  labor  for  a  fortnight  to  purchase  pigment 
wherewith  to  make  himself  admired  ;  and  that  the  same 
woman  who  would  not  hesitate  to  leave  her  hut  without  a 
fragment  of  clothing  on,  would  not  dare  to  commit  such  a 
breach  of  decorum  as  to  go  out  unpainted.  Voyagers  uni- 
formly find  that  colored  beads  and  trinkets  are  much  more 
prized  by  wild  tribes  than  •  are  calicoes  or  broad-cloths. 
And  the  anecdotes  we  have  of  the  ways  in  which,  when 
shirts  and  coats  are  given,  they  turn  them  to  some  ludicrous 
display,  show  how  completely  the  idea  of  ornament  predom- 
inates over  that  of  use.  Nay,  there  are  still  more  extreme 
illustrations :  witness  the  fact  narrated  by  Capt.  Speke  of 
his  African  attendants,  who  strutted  about  'in  their  goat- 


*  From  Appleton*s  excellent  edition  of  Herbert  Spencer,  on  Education. 
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skin  mantles  when  the  weather  was  fine,  but  when  it  was 
wet,  took  them  off,  folded  them  up,  and  went  about  naked, 
shivering  in  the  rain  !  Indeed,  the  facts  of  aboriginal  life 
seem  to  indicate  that  dress  is  developed  out  of  decorations. 
And  when  we  remember  that  even  among  ourselves  most 
think  more  about  the  fineness  of  the  fabric  than  its  warmth, 
and  more  about  the  cut  than  the  convenience — when  we  see 
that  the  function  is  still  in  great  measure  subordinated  to 
the  appearance — we  have  further  reason  for  inferring  such 
an  origin. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  the  like  relations  hold  with 
the  mind.  Among  mental  as  among  bodily  acquisitions,  the 
ornamental  comes  before  the  useful.  Not  only  in  times 
past,  but  almost  as  much  ^  in  our  own  era,  that  know- 
ledge which  conduces  to  personal  well-being  has  been  post- 
poned to  that  which  brings  applause.  In  the  Greek 
schools,  music,  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  a  philosophy  which, 
until  Socrates  taught,  had  but  little  bearing  upon  action, 
were  the  dominant  subjects;  while  knowledge  aiding  the 
arts  of  life  had  a  very  subordinate  place.  And  in  our  own 
universities  and  schools  at  the  present  moment  the  like  an- 
tithesis holds.  We  are  guilty  of  something  like  a  platitude 
when  we  say  that  throughout  his  after-career  a  boy,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  applies  his  Latin  and  Greek  to  no  practical 
purposes.  The  remark  is  trite  that  in  his  shop,  or  his  office, 
in  managing  his  estate  or  his  family,  in  playing  his  part  as 
director  of  a  bank  or  a  railway,  he  is  very  little  aided  by 
this  knowledge  he  took  so  many  years  to  acquire — so  little, 
that  generally  the  greater  part  of  it  drops  out  of  his  mem- 
ory; and  if  he  occasionally  vents  a  Latin  quotation,  or 
alludes  to  some  Greek  myth,  it  is  less  to  throw  light  on  the 
topic  in  hand  than  for  the  sake  of  effect.  If  we  inquire  what 
is  the  real  motive  for  giving  boys  a  classical  education,  we 
find  it  to  be  simply  confonnity  to  public  opinion.  Men 
dress  their  children's  minds  as  they  do  their  bodies,  in  the 
prevailing  fashion.  As  the  Orinoco  Indian  puts  on  his  paint 
before  leaving  his  hut,  not  with  a  view  to  any  direct  benefit, 
but  because  he  would  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  without  it ;  so, 
a  boy's  drilling  in  Latin  and  Greek  is  insisted  on,  not  be- 
cause of  their  intrinsic  value,  but  that  he  may  not  be  dis- 
graced by  being  found  ignorant  of  them  —that  he  may  have 
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"  the  education  of  a  gentleman" — ^the  badge    marking  a 
certain  social  position,  and  bringing  a  consequent  respect. 

This  parallel  is  still  more  clearly  displayed  in  the  case  of 
the  other  sex.  In  the  treatment  of  both  mind  and  body,  the 
decorative  element  has  continued  to  predominate  in  a 
greater  degree  among  women  than  among  men.  Origi- 
nally, personal  adornment  occupied  the  attention  of  both 
sexes  equally.  In  these  latter  days  of  civilization,  however, 
we  see  that  in  the  dress  of  men  the  regard  for  appearance 
has  in  a  considerable  degree  yielded  to  the  regard  for  com- 
fort ;  while  in  their  education  the  useful  has  of  late  been 
trenching  on  the  ornamental.  In  neither  direction  has  this 
change  gone  so  far  with  women.  The  wearing  of  ear-rings, 
finger-rings,  bracelets  ;  the  elaborate  dressings  of  the  hair  ; 
the  still  occasional  use  of  paint ;  the  immense  labor  be- 
stowed in  making  habiliments  sufficiently  attractive ;  and 
the  great  discomfort  that  will  be  submitted  to  for  the  sake 
of  conformity  ;  show  how  greatly,  in  the  attiring  of  women, 
the  desire  of  approbation  overrides  the  desire  for  warmth 
and  convenience.  And  similarly  in  their  education,  the  im- 
mense preponderance  of  "  accomplishments"  proves  how 
here,  too,  use  is  subordinated  to  display.  Dancing,  deport- 
ment, the  piano,  singing,  drawing — what  a  large  space  do 
these  occupy !  If  you  ask  why  Italian  and  German  are 
learnt,  you  will  find  that,  under  all  the  sham  reasons  given, 
the  real  reason  is,  that  a  knowledge  of  those  tongues  is 
thought  ladylike.  It  is  not  that  the  books  written  in  them 
may  be  utilized,  which  they  scarcely  ever  are ;  but  that 
Italian  and  German  songs  may  be  sung,  and  that  the  extent 
of  attainment  may  bring  whispered  admiration.  The  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages  of  kings,  and  other  like  historic  trivi- 
alities, are  committed  to  memory,  not  because  of  any  direct 
benefits  that  can  possibly  result  from  knowing  them ;  but 
because  society  considers  them  parts  of  a  good  education — 
because  the  absence  of  such  knowledge  may  bring  the  con- 
tempt of  others.  When  we  have  named  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  sewing,  we  have  named 
about  all  the  things  a  girl  is  taught  with  a  view  to  their  di- 
rect uses  in  life  ;  and  even  some  of  these  have  more  refer- 
ence to  the  good  opinion  of  others  than  to  immediate 
personal  welfare. 
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Thoroughly  to  realize  the  truth  that  with  the  mind  as 
with  the  bodj  the  ornamental  precedes  the  useful,  it  is  need- 
ful to  glaiice  at  its  rationale.     This  lies  in  the  fact  that,  from 
the  fEU'past  down  even  to  the  present,  social  needs  have  sub- 
ordinated individual  needs,  and  that  the  chief  social  need 
has  beeh  the  control  of  individuals.     It  is  not,  as  we  com- 
monly suppose,  that  there  are  no  governments  but  those  of 
monarchs,  and    parliaments,  and    constituted    authorities. 
These  acknowledged    governments  are  supplemented  by 
other  unacknowledged  ones,  that  grow  up  in  all  circles,  in 
which  every  man  or  woman  strives  to  be  king  or  queen  or 
lesser  dignitary.    To  get  above  some  and  be  reverenced  by 
them,  and  to  propitiate  those  who  are  above  us,  is  the  uni- 
versal struggle  in  which  the   chief   energies  of   life  are 
expended.    By  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  by  style  of  liv- 
ing, by  beauty  of  dress,  by  display  of  knowledge  or  intel- 
lect, each  tries  to  subjugate  others  ;  and  so  aids  in  weaving 
that  ramified  net-work  of  restraints  by  which  society  is  kept 
in  order^    It  is  not  the  savage  chief  only,  who,  in  formidable 
war-paint,  with  scalps  at  his  belt,  aims  to  strike  awe  into  his 
inferiors ;   it  is  not  only  the  belle  who,  by  elaborate  toilet, 
polished  manners,  and  numerous  accomplishments,  strives 
to  "  make  conquests ;"   but  the  scholar,  the  historian,  the 
philosopher,  use  their  acquirements  to  the  same  end.     We 
are  none  of  us  content  with  quietly  unfolding  our  own  indi- 
vidualities to  the  full  in  all  directions ;  but  have  a  restless 
craving  to  impress  our  individualities  upon  others,  and  in 
some  way  subordinate  them.    And  this  it  is  which  de- 
termines the  character  of  our  education.    Not  what  know- 
ledge is  of  most  real  worth,  is  the  consideration  ;  but  what 
will  bring  most  applause,  honor,  respect — what  will  most 
conduce  to  social  position  and  influence — what  will  be  most 
imposing.     As,  throughout  life,  not  what  we  are,  but  what 
we  shall  be  thought,  is  the  question ;  so  in  education,  the 
question  is,  not  the  intrinsic  value  of  knowledge,  so  much  as 
its  extrinsic  effects  on  others.    And  this  being  our  dominant 
idea,  direct  utility  is  scarcely  more  regarded  than  by  the 
barbarian  when  filing  his  teeth  and  staining  his  nails. 

(  To  be  continued.) 
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FORTY  little  urchins. 
Coming  through  the  door, 
Pushing,  crowding,  making 

A  tremendous  roar» 
Why  don't  you  keep  quiet  ? 
Can't  you  mind  the  rule  ? 
Bless  me,  this  is  pleasant. 

Teaching  Public  School ! 

* 

Forty  little  pilgrims. 

On  the  road  to  fame  I 
If  they  fail  to  reach  it, 

Who  will  be  to  blame  ? 
High  and  lowly  stations — 

Birds  of  every  feather- 
On  a  common  level. 

Here  are  brought  together. 

Dirty  little  faces, 

Loving  little  hearts. 
Eyes  brim  full  of  mischief, 

Skilled  in  all  its  arts. 
That's  a  precious  darling  ! 

What  are  you  about  ? 
«*  May  I  pass  the  water  ?" 

"  Please,  may  I  go  out  ?" 

Bo^ts  and  shoes  are  scufBing, 

Slates  and  books  are  rattling, 
And  in  the  corner  yonder. 

Two  pugilists  are  battling, 
Others  cutting  didoes— 

What  a  botheration  ! 
No  wonder  we  grow  crusty. 

From  such  association ! 

Anxious  parents  drop  in, 

Merely  to  inquire 
Why  Ats  olive  branches 

Do  not  shoot  up  higher ; 
Says  he  wants  his  children 

To  mind  their  p's  and  q's, 
And  hopes  their  brilliant  talents 

Will  not  be  abused. 
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Spelling,  reading,  writing. 

Putting  up  the  yoiyiger  ones. 
Fuming,  scolding,  fighting. 

Spurring  on  the  dumb  ones, 
•Gymnasts,  vocal  music  ! 

How  the  heart  rejoices 
When  the  singer  comes  to 

Cultivate  the  voices ! 

Institutes  attending. 

Making  our  reports. 
Giving  Object  Lessons, 

Class  Drills  of  all  sorts, 
Reading  dissertations, 

Feeling  like  a  fool — 
Oh,  the  untold  blessing 

Of  the  Public  School ! 


EDUCATION    IN    GERMANY. 

IN  Germany,  every  parish  and  every  civil  corporation  is 
bound  by  law  to  provide  sufficient  schools  for  the  ele- 
mentary education  of  all  children  within  its  jurisdiction. 
The  attendance  of  the  children  is  secured  by  a  system  of 
compulsion,  which,  ten  years  ago  even  would  have  aroused 
within  the  minds  of  Englishmen  the  wonder  that  a  nation 
could  be  induced  to  submit  to  it.  Bftt  public  opinion  on 
this  subject  has  g^own  with  incredible  speed,  and  the  Eng- 
lishman of  to-day,  whose  recent  legislation  has  given  him  a 
Compulsory  Education  Bill,  will  study  the  system  of  Prus- 
sia rather  with  interest  than  wonder.  Just  as  the  compul- 
sory law  of  America  may  be  traced  to  the  strong  religfious 
feetings  of  the  early  Massachusetts  settlers,  so  the  law  of 
Germany  takes  us  back  to  the  tinges  of  the  Reformation. 
Then  it  was  considered  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  see  that 
every  Protestant  child  should  be  taught  the  duties  of  re- 
ligion — ^and  primary  secular  instruction  was  indissolubly 
linked  with  religious  teaching — ^now  the  Church  has  still  the 
same  duty,  but  it  can  appeal  to  the  civil  power  when  its  re- 
monstrances are  despised.  The  present  law  in  Germany 
simply  legalizes  and  enforces  traditional  usage — the  usage  is 
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not  the  creation  of  the  law.  The  edict  of  Frederic  William 
in  1 716,  which  is  popularly  %regarded  as  the  origin  of  the 
compulsory  system,  merely  gave  legal  sanction  to  a  system 
which  had  already  received  the  higher  sanctiojis  of  religion 
and  duty.  Compulsory  education  has  never  in  Germany 
had  to  struggle  against  an  adverse  public  opinion,  because 
the  duty  of  the  parent  to  educate  his  children  has  been  ad- 
mitted from  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  reformed  faith.  So, 
too,  the  rites  of  that  faith  have  practically  fixed  the  superior 
limit  of  the  ages  between  which  attendance  at  school  is  to 
be  secured.  The  inferipr  limit  may  vary  between  five  in 
Saxony,  and  eight  in  Ham.burg ;  but  by  a  national  custom, 
more  potent  than  law,  the  school  period  ceases  with  con- 
firmation and  the  first  celebration  of  the  Communion. 
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AN    EMPIRE     WITHOUT    INHABITANTS. 

THE  area  of  the  organized  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  including  Alaska,  is  greater  than  of  all  the 
States  which  have  been  admitted  into  the  Union.  There 
are  nearly  a  thousand  million  acres  of  land  in  these  Terri- 
tories according  to  the  following  table  : 

Washington 44,796,160 

*     New  Mexico 77,568,640 

Utah S4.<^5'043 

Dakota ^ 96,596,128 

Colorado 66,880,000 

Montana 92,016,640  «. 

Arizona ^ 72,906,240 

Idaho J 55,288,160 

•    Wyoming 62,645,068 

Indian « 44,1 54,240 

Alaska 369,529,600 

In  all  this  vast  area  there  are  probably  not  over  half  a 
million  of  white  inhabitants.  In  natural  resources,  this  ter- 
ritorial domain  is  richer  than  all  the  area  included  in  the 
States.  The  latter  contain  say  forty  million  inhabitants. 
But  here  is  a  country  waiting  for  forty  million  settlers,  and 
even  these  would  hardly  be  near  enough  for  neighborhood 
purposes.  Railroads  will  open  up  the  country  and  bring  in 
population.  What  a  magnificent  country  to  carve  into 
homesteads  for  forty  millions  of  landless  people  ! 
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THE    LOG    SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

LOG  school-houses,  hke  many  of  the  rehcs  of  early 
civilization,  are  rapidly  disappearing.  Few  of  them 
now  remain  to  bear  witness  to  the  intelligence  and  zeal  in 
regard  to  public  education,  which  characterized  the  early 
settlers,  and  planted  the  church  and  school-house  in  the 
foreground  of  every  advance  made  in  the  settlement  of  this 
country.  The  records  of  several  of  the  early  States  show 
that  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago  provision,  at  the 
public  expense,  was  made  for  the  education  of  all  classes. 
Though  oppressed  with  taxation,  wearied  with  wars,  and 
suffering  from  privations  incident  to  new  and  distant  settle- 
ments in  those  days,  the  colonists  never  failed  to  maintain 
the  common  schools.  The  thirty  years  war  in  Germany 
broke  up  the  system  of  schools  founded  by  Luther  and  his 
successors ;  but  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  and  that  of 
the  Revolution,  were  not  allowed  to  interrupt  the  work  of 
pubhc  education  begun  in  this  country.  The  general  intel- 
ligence of  the  people  was  deemed  an  essential  condition  of 
good  government,  and  the  best  guaranty  of  the  perpetuity 
of  tree  institutions. 

Following  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  a  general  revival 
of  interest  in  public  education  was  awakened.  Wiser  me- 
thods of  instruction,  supervision,  and  management  were 
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made  known,  and  public  attention  excited,  by  means  of  con- 
ventions, lectures,  and  educational  journals.  State  and 
county  associations  have  been  organized  ;  normal  schools 
and  teachers'  institutes  have  been  established ;  and,  by 
legislative  enactment  in  many  States,  the  public  schools 
have  been  made  absolutely  free. 

This  rapid  march  of  improvement,  and  the  steady  growth 
of  popular  interest  in  education,  have  also  been  productive 
of  more  liberal  expenditures  for  school-buildings  and  furni- 
ture. During  the  past  year,  in  the  State  of  New  York 
alone,  two  and  a  half  million  of  dollars  were  expended  for 
school-houses  and  sites.  The  buildings,  grounds  and  other 
school  property  of  the  State,  are  valued  at  more  than 
twenty-five  millions  of  dollars.  Out  of  nearly  twelve  thous- 
and school-houses,  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  are  log- 
houses  ;  and,  at  the  present  rate  of  decrease,  none  of  these 
will  survive  the  next  decade. 

Log  school-houses  no  longer  mark  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion in  newly-settled  States.  Palatial  buildings  for  schools, 
with  all  the  modem  improvements  in  arrangement,  venti- 
lation, and  furniture,  attract  the  attention  of  the  traveler 
even  in  the  towns  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  slopes.  But  let 
us  not,  in  the  comparison,  learn  to  despise  the  log  school- 
house  of  the  olden  time,  for  it  was  a  fair  exponent  of  sincere 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  days  when  a 
new  people  struggled  with  poverty  and  privations,  to  which 
we  are  strangers. 

•'  All  natural  objects  have  an  echo  in  the  heart  ;**  and, 
without  doubt,  many  who  view  the  cut  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  will  be  reminded  of  school-days  spent  on  rude  and 
uncomfortable  benches,  and  of  the  severe  district-school- 
master, with  angular  features  and  watchful  eyes,  keen  to 
detect  mischievous  culprits,  and  ever  ready  with  some  in- 
genious method  of  penal  torture,  now  obsolete,  to  deal  out 
justice  to  the  unlucky  oflFender ;  but  they  will  remember, 
too,  the  unaflFected  manners,  the  sincere  hospitality,  and 
honest  friendships  of  their  childhood  years,  and  heave  a  sigh 
for  the  days  that  are  no  more. 
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IS    THE    HIGHER   EDUCATION   GROWING 

UNPOPULAR? 

IS  it  true  that  there  is  of  late  years  a  relative  falling  off  in 
the  n,umber  of  those  who  seek  the  higher  education  ? 
The  aggregate  of  students  in  our  colleges  is  no  doubt  much 
greater  than  thirty  years  ago,  these  institutions  having 
largely  multiplied ;  but  we  greatly  fear  that  a  less  proportion 
of.  young  men  are  in  the  way  of  a  thorough  classical,  or  scien- 
tific training  now  than  then.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
the  figures  which  have  been  carefully  gathered  in  regard  to 
one  little  State — Vermont.  We  find  them  in  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Vermont  to  the 
Legislature  of  that  State.  In  1838,  when  the  population  of 
the  State  was  about  289,500,  there  were  280  students  from 
Vermont  in  various  colleges.  To-day,  with  a  population 
greater  by  more  than  40,000,  there  are  only  212  young  men 
from  Vermont  in  colleges  and  scientific  schools.  In  1838,  the 
ratio  of  attendance  in  college  to  the  whole  population  was 
I  to  1,034.  Now,  the  ratio  is  i  to  1,557.  ^^  the  past  thirty- 
two  years  Vermont  has  increased  14  per  cent,  in  population, 
but  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  actual  number  of 
students  in  the  higher  schools,  of  more  than  24  per  cent.;  or, 
taking  the  gain  in  population  into  the  account,  the  relative* 
decrease  has  been  33.7  per  cent. ;  that  is,  only  two  boys  go  to 
college  where  formerly  there  were  three.  To  keep  the 
proportion  good,  the  college  catalogues  should  show  a  total 
of  320  students  firom  the  Green  Mountain  State. 

These  figures  are  certainly  suggestive,  if  not  startling.  We 
cannot  imagine  that  they  reveal  a  state  of  things  peculiar  to 
Vermont.  It  is  likely — it  is  almost  certain,  that  a  similar 
change  has  taken  place  through  a  large  part  of  the  country . 
To  what  causes  shall  we  ascribe  this  backward  movement  ? 
The  document  referred  to  names  as  the  most  important 
cause,  the  growth  of  the  mercantile  spirit,  consequent  upon 
"our  close  connection  bj*  railroad  and  telegraph  with 
our  great  cities."  The  stir  and  excitement  of  our  great  com- 
mercial centres  is  felt  in  the  most  secluded  communities,  and 
diverts  our  young  men,  while  just  at  what  should  be  the 
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outset  of  their  educational  training,  "from  the  paths  of  quiet 
study  to  the  exciting  scenes  of  metropolitan  life."  They 
plunge  prematurely  into  the  whirl  and  struggle  of  business, 
and  both  the  young  men  and  the  nation  are  losers  for  this 
failure  to  secure  at  the  start  a  solid,  thorough  education. 
We  do  not  insist  that  all  should  undergo  the  discipline  of  a 
classical  course ;  our  scientific  schools  are  ready  to  receive 
all  who  prefer  the  so-called  "practical"  branches.  A  second 
cause  worth  citing,  though  not  hinted  at  in  the  Report,  is  the 
gradual  change  which  has  been  working  in  the  character  of 
our  population.  In  some  of  the  Eastern  States  especially, 
the  original  stock  is  yielding  place  to  the  foreign-bom  and 
his  descendants.  These  new-comers  do  not  as  yet,  save  in 
exceptional  cases,  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  advanced 
culture ;  while  their  numbers  are  certainly  to  be  taken  into 
the  reckoning,  in  estimating  the  proportional  falling  oflf  in 
the  number  of  college  students. 

If  we  do  not  mistake,  this  same  tendency  to  short  courses 
and  superficialness  shows  itself  also  at  the  secondary  schools. 
It  has  long  seemed  to  us  that  the  average  age  and  average 
attainments  of  pupils  in  our  schools  of  academic  rank,  were 
noticeably  lower  than  t\venty  years  ago.  The  grade  of 
studies,  too,  in  schools  within  our  knowledge,  has  dropped 
from  one  to  two  years  within  the  same  period.  In  mathe- 
matics, for  instance,  classes  used  to  be  occupied  with 
navigation  and  the  calculus,  where  now  they  never  pass 
beyond  geometry.  The  commercial  "  colleges,"  that  within 
a  decade  have  sprang  up  on  every  hand  like  mushrooms,  are, 
in  part  at  least,  the  outgrowth  of  the  almost  universal  deter- 
mination of  our  young  men  to  make  a  "  short  cut "  into 
business  and  practical  life. 

And  these  changes  are  more  to  be  lamented,  when  we  re- 
gard them  as  symptoms  of  a  general  movement  in  American 
society,  of  which  we  see  another  indication  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  Ledgers  and  dime  novels  and  periodical  trash  of  all 
sorts,  for  "  books  that  are  books."  It  is  not  impertinent  to 
commend  to  our  young  people  in  all  conditions  and  callings 
the  maxim  of  John  Milton,  who  "  cared  not  how  late  he 
came  into  life,  only  that  he  came  fit."  It  is  certainly  worth 
thinking  on,  even  for  a  business  man. 
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THE    SONS    OF   PESTALOZZir 


WE  are  happy  to  announce  that  our  translator's  work 
on  Carl  Gutzkow's  new  novel — ^the  "  Sons  of  Pesta- 
lozzi" — ^is  nearly  done.  We  expect  to  publish  the  first  part 
in  our  next  Monthly. 

Gutzkow  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  living  novelist  of 
the  Germans.  He  was  born  in  Berlin,  March  17th,  181 1. 
His  youth  fell  in  that  period  in  which  the  German  litera- 
ture began  its  crusade  against  the  political  and  social  re- 
action which  was  then  oppressing  liberty  in  every  sphere. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  that  school  of  literature 
which  was  called  "  Young  Germany."  He  published  his 
first  novel,  "  Wally,"  in  1835.  It  created  an  unprecedented 
excitement,  and  was  the  forerunner  of  that  which  inaugu- 
rated a  merciless  warfare  against  the  old  political  and  social 
despotisms.  This  novel  was  followed  by  a  series  of  dra- 
matic works  of  the  same  tendency,  as  Nero,  Saul,  Richard 
Savage,  Patkul,  Zopf  und  Schwert,  the  Prototype  of  Tartuffe, 
Uriel  Acosta.  Some  of  these  works  stand  foremost  in  modern 
dramatic  literature.  His  greatest  work  of  fiction  is  "  Der 
Ritter  vom  Geiste,"  first  published  in  1850.  It  marks  an 
epoch  in  his  literary  development.  In  it  he  first  took  the 
stand-point  of  mediation.  While  his  former  writings  exhibit 
him  the  violent  partisan,  in  this  work  he  appears  far  above 
the  party  struggles  of  his  time.  And  this  position  he  has 
maintained  in  his  latest  work,  "  The  Sons  of  Pestalozzi." 
Its  scope  is  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  discussion  of  all 
the  different  systems  of  education  which  are  stirring  the 
spirits  of  our  time.  All  these  discussions  are  closely  and  in- 
timately connected  with  real  life.  A  story  of  the  most 
thrilling  interest,  narrated  with  the  tongue  of  genius,  forms 
the  basis  of  his  educational  subject.  We  see  the  educa- 
tional problems  of  the  day  in  their  own  living  workings, 
and  so  interwoven  with  the  narrative  that  our  interest  is 
always  kept  in  intense  suspense. 

Late  European  events  naturally  interest  us  in  examining 
into  the  causes  of  the  catastrophe  now  developing.  Gutz- 
kow's  novel  will  be  a  key  to  this  great  question.    When  we 
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consider  the  wonderful  educational  activity  which  has  been 
alive  in  Germany  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  compare 
with  it  the  torpor  of  French  affairs,  we  shall  cease  to 
wonder  at  the  sudden  and  fearful  collapse  of  that  proud 
nation. 

We  can  promise  our  readers  an  unusual  treat  in  our 
translation  of  this  remarkable  work.  We  know  that  a  gen- 
eral interest  in  the  subject  will  be  awakened. 


»  ■  »  • » 


SOMETHING    ABOUT   INK. 

PROFESSOR  Darby  says  that  ink  stands  pre-eminent 
among  the  useful  articles.  It  is  practically  the  agent  of 
civilization  and  human  progress.  By  it  the  records  of  human 
history  are  transmitted.  The  thoughts  of  one  age  are  handed 
down  to  succeeding  ages,  and  the  triumphs  of  mind  in 
revealing  the  laws  of  the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
world  are  made  in  the  possession  of  coming  periods.  The 
poet  and  the  philosopher  transmit  to  posterity  their  inspira- 
tions and  reasonings.  There  was  a  time  in  the  world's  history 
when  writing  was  unknown,  and  those  periods,  as  to  the 
thoughts  and  doings  of  those  living  in  them,  are  to  succeed- 
ing ages  as  though  they  had  not  been.  Records  on  stone  by 
the  chisel  or  the  inscriptions  on  barks  by  the  stylus  are  too 
limited  in  their  application  to  be  of  much  interest  to 
successors. 

That  writing  by  inks  was  of  very  ancient  date  there  is  no 
doubt,  although  the  precise  time  cannot  probably  be  deter- 
mined. Dioscorides  gives  the  composition  of  ink  used  in 
his  time,  it  being  three  parts  of  lampblack  and  one  of  gum. 
Cicero  and  Pliny  mention  that  ink  was  made  from  the  dark- 
colored  liquid  found  in  the  cuttle  fish  {Septa  Officinalis)  which, 
when  dried,  forms  the  sepia  of  painters. 

The  ink  used  by  the  ancients  seems  to  have  been  much 
more  durable  than  that  used  in  modern  times.  It  is  said  that 
manuscripts  of  ancients  are  in  much  better  state  of  preserv- 
ation than  those  immediately  preceding  the  invention   of 
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printing.  The  reason  of  this  is,  undoubtedly,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  basis  of  their  ink  was  carbon,  whereas  modem 
inks  are  usually  a  compound  containing  a  complex  vegetable 
substance.  We  may  define  ink  to  be  a  fluid  employed  in  writ- 
ing with  a  pen.  A  perfect  ink  would  be  one  that  flows  freely 
from  the  pen,  is  of  a  deep  color,  and  will  not  change  by  age, 
and  cannot  be  removed.  Many  eflforts  have  been  made  to 
fulfill  these  conditions,  but  complete  success  has  not  yet 
been  obtained. 


■♦♦■ 


HOW   MARBLES    ARE    MADE. 

THE  chief  pla^e  of  the  manufacture  of  marbles — those 
little  pieces  of  stone  which  contribute  so  largely  to 
the  enjoyment  of  "  Young  America** — is  at  Oberstein,  on 
the  Nahe,  in  Germany,  where  there  are  large  agate  mills 
and  quarries,  the  refuse  of  which  is  carefully  turned  to  good 
paying  account,  by  being  made  into  small  balls  employed 
by  experts  to  knuckle  with,  and  are  mostly  sent  to  the 
American  market.  The  substance  used  in  Saxony  is  a  hard 
calcarious  stone,  which  is  first  broken  into  blocks,  nearly 
square,  by  blows  with  a  hammer.  These  are  thrown  by  the 
one  hundred  or  two  hundred  into  a  small  sort  of  mill,  which 
is  formed  of  a  flat,  stationary  slab  of  stone,  with  a  number 
of  concentric  furrows  upon  its  face.  A  block  of  oak,  or 
other  hard  wood,  of  the  same  diametric  size  is  placed  over 
the  stones  and  partially  resting  upon  them.  The  small 
block  of  wood  is  kept  revolving  while  the  water  flows  upon 
the  stone  slab.  In  about  fifteen  minutes  the  stones  are 
turned  to  spheres,  and  then,  being  fit  for  sale,  are  hence- 
forth called  marbles.  One  establishment,  containing  only 
three  of  these  mills,  will  turn  out  fully  sixty  thousand 
marbles  in  each  week.  Agates  are  made  into  marbles  at 
Oberstein  by  first  chipping  the  pieces  neatly  round  with  a 
hammer,  handled  by  a  skillful  workman,  and  then  wearing 
down  the  edges  upon  the  surface  of  a  large  grindstone. 
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OF    WHAT    SPONGES    CONSIST. 

THE  common  washing  sponge  is  still  considered  by 
many  naturalists  as  a  vegetable  species,  and  in  fact 
most  people  look  upon  it  as  of  vegetable  growth.  Still,  it 
seems  now  to  be  definitively  established  that  it  belongs  to 
those  low  forms  of  animalculae  that  are  comprised  under  the 
term  zo5phytes.  "Will  you  make  us  believe/*  here  you 
exclaim,  "  that  this  fibrous  network,  in  which  one  is  unable 
to  detect  the  least  indication  of  any  thing  that  reminds  us  of 
animal  life,  is  not  a  moss  or  something  like  it?"  Exactly  so, 
However,  the  sponge  which  you  use  daily  in  your  ablutions, 
and  which  forms  one  of  the  most  indispensable  articles  of  the 
toilet,  is  not  the  animal  as  it  lives  and  thrives,  but  only 
its  homy  substance,  its  skeleton,  if  you  like  to  call  it  so. 
When  cut  loose  from  the  submarine  rocks  on  which  it  is 
found  at  considerable  depth,  the  sponge  presents  itself  to 
you  as  a  black,  jelly-like  mass,  which,  when  left  in  the  air  for 
only  a  few  days,  will  give  off  a  most  disagreeable  smell, 
originating  from  the  gelatinous  part  in  question.  In  the 
natural  sponge,  you  have  not  one  single  individual  before 
you,  but  a  regular  colony  of  animalculae.  The  elastic,  horn- 
like network  of  your  toilet-table  is  then  impregnated  to 
its  innermost  parts  with  a  slimy  substance  that  is  penetrated 
throughout  by  fine  capillary  tubes,  not  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  Upon  examining  this  curious  being  fiirther,  exceed- 
ingly fine  cilia  (eye-lasheg)  will  be  discovered.  They  project 
around  the  entrances  of  the  pores,  and  by  their  motion  pro- 
duce a  current  which,  in  passing  through  the  numberless 
tubes,  leaves  behind  whatever  they  may  need  as  food.  The 
homy  network  is  probably  only  their  secretion,  like  the 
house  of  a  snail.  *  But  that  the  sponge  is  of  animal  origin  is 
proven  by  the  discovery  of  spermatozoa  and  embryos  in  the 
interior,  as  well  as  by  the  composition  of  the  fibrous  elastic 
part  itself,  which  contains  one  of  the  constituents  of  silk  and 
the  spider's  web. 

In  order  to  prepare  it  for  use,  it  is  first  left  in  the  air  for  a 
short  time,  until  the  gelatinous  part  is  decomposed,  then  the 
mass  is  washed  into  hot  water,  and  afterward  in  a  bath 
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of  dilute  muriactic  acid.  The  toilet  sponges  are  bleached 
by  means  of  chlorine  and  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  so- 
called  wax  sponges,  that  are  used  by  doctors  for  dressing 
ulcers,  are  purified  sponges  dipped  into  fluid  wax,  and  then 
pressed  between  hot  plates. 

The  French  and  Austrian  governments  have  lately  com- 
menced to  rear  sponges  artificially — the  former  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  the  latter  <mi  the  coast  of  Dalmatia. 
The  cultivation  is  said  to  be  perfectly  successful,  and  to  yield 
large  profits. 


EDUCATIONAL    INTELLIGENCE. 


EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  INDIANS. — The  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  will  show  some  very  inter- 
esting facts  in  relation  to  the  efforts  of  the  government  to 
educate  the  Indians.  The  amount  appropriated  by  the  last 
Congress,  specifically  for  the  education  of  Indians  by  tribes, 
was  one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  dollars ;  and  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated 
to  be  used  generally  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  This 
is  more  than  was  appropriated  in  any  one  year  for  this  pur- 
pose for  half  a  century.  The  sum  appropriated  altogether 
for  Indian  .education  will  amount  to  about  eight  millions  of 
dollars,  while  it  is  estimated  that  about  five  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  fighting  them.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  over  eighty-two  thousand  Indian  children  of 
school  age. 

TEXAS. — Texas  has  now  in  prospect  the  largest  school 
fund  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  All  her  lands  are  set  apart 
virtually  as  a  school  fund.  Not  an  acre  can  be  sold  but  that 
the  proceeds  must  be  applied  for  school  purposes.  One 
quarter  of  all  the  taxes  are  for  the  schools,  and  every  poll 
tax,  so  that  in  a  few  years,  as  railroads  penetrate  the  interior, 
bringing  into  market  her  millions  of  acres  of  land,  now 
almost  valueless,  she  will  have  an  exhaustles  fund  with  which 
to  build  school  houses,  and  employ  teachers,  and  thus  edu- 
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cate  every  child  in  the  State.  Education  is  far  better  than 
wealth.  "  Riches  take  to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away/' 
but  education  cannot  leave  us.  The  late  Legislature  still 
further  argumented  the  school  fund,  and  otherwise  provided 
for  education,  and  we  are  in  hopes  that  nothing  will  be 
wanting  to  establish  and  maintain  a  perfect  and  wholesome 
system  of  public  free  schools,  at  which  all  shall  be 
educated. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. — During  the  year  ending  July  i,  1870, 
the  whole  number  of  children  taught  in  the  public  schools, 
was  38,937,  an  increase  of  4,197  over  the  the  previous 
year.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  24,839.  The 
total  expenses  were  $715,347.38,  applied  as  follows:  For  sal- 
aries of  teachers  and  superintendents,  $421,113.67;  for  other 
current  expenses,  $137,576.16;  for  permanent  improvements, 
$156,657.55.  The  total  cost  per  scholar,  including  all 
expenses  and  six  per  cent,  upon  realization  of  school  pro- 
perty was  $25.22.  The  elaborate  report  shows  that  the 
common  school  system  of  education  is  liberally  supported 
and  vigilantly  looked  after  in  the  City  of  Chicago. 

DECATUR,  ILL. — ^During  the  year  ending  August  i, 
1870,  there  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  Decatur, 
1,770  pupils,  of  whom  888  were  girls.  The  average  number 
belonging  was  1370,  and  the  average  daily  attendance,  1290 
or  94.1  per  cent. ;  106  pupils  attended  less  than  four  weeks, 
and  793  attended  the  whole  year.  The  number  of  teachers 
employed  was  28,  25  being  ladies.  The  total  expenses  were 
$29,309.50,  of  which  $17,059.88  were  for  salaries.  Based 
upon  the  average  attendance,  the  cost  per  pupil  for  tuition 
alone  was  $13.22 ;  including  all  expenses,  the  cost  per  pupil 
was  $22.72. 

TURKEY. — A  new  public  education  law  has  been  pro- 
mulgated at  Constantinople.  Primary  instruction  is  made 
compulsory  for  every  inhabitant  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
The  period  of  instruction  for  girls  is  fixed  at  from  six  to  ten, 
and  the  boys  from  six  to  eleven.  The  magistrates  of  districts 
and  villages  are  to  keep  a  register  of  the  names  of  boys  and 
girls  whose  age  qualifies  them  for  instruction,  together  with 
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those  of  their  parents  or  guardians.  If  any  of  these  do  not 
go  to  school,  the  magistrate  is  to  warn  the  parent  or  guar- 
dian of  his  obligation,  and  if,  after  such  notice,  the  child  is 
not  sent  to  school  within  a  month,  and  no  valid  reason  is 
given  for  its  absence ;  a  fine  of  from  5  to  loo  piasters  is  to  be 
imposed  according  to  the  means  of  the  parent,  and  the  child 
is  to  be  taken  to  school  by  the  authorities.  The  primary 
schools  are  to  be  either  Mussulman  or  Christian,  according 
to  the  religion  which  is  most  prevalent  in  the  district.  The 
higher  schools,  however,  are  to  receive  Mussulmans  and 
Christians  indiscriminately.  "An  Imperial  Council  for 
Public  Instruction  "  has  been  established  to  see  to  the  du4 
execution  of  this  law. 

[School  Officers  and  friends  of  Education  are  requested 
to  send  reports  and  items  for  this  department.] 
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Louisville,  Ky.,  Dec.  1870. 

MR.  Editor — In  your  Monthly,  for  November,  you 
have  an  article  on  "  WilhelmshOhe,  Napoleon's  New 
Residence."  In  the  last  paragraph  you  say  :  "  All  this  was 
built  by  order  of  Duke  Carl  of  Hesse  Cassel,"  etc.,  but  you 
omit  the  most  significant  item,  viz. :  That  it  was  built  by 
him  with  the  money  received  by  him  for  the  German  hire- 
lings (Hessians)  aiding  England  in  her  attempt  to  subjugate 
us  m  the  "  Revolutionary  war."  This  rather  detracts  from 
the  interest  of  the  American  reader  of  your  sketch. 

A  Teacher. 

Will  "  A  Teacher "  be  kind  enough  to  prove  the  above 
statement,  concerning  the  money  for  building  "  Wilhelms- 
h&he  "  anytliing  more  than  a  mere  fable  ? — Editor. 


In  Russia,  the  telegpraph  is  now  chiefly  worked  by  women, 
and  they  have^  pToved  so  efficient  that  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  has  laia  before  the  Imperial  Council  a  scheme  for 
their  further  employment  in  the  public  service. 
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AN  ingenious  friend  of  ours — a  ver^  model  of  courtes3r — 
whose  calling  leads  him  into  intimate  relations  with 
many  families,  lately  informed  us  that  he  had  discovered  a 
way  to  escape,  with  safe  conscience,  from  many  a  close 
corner.  When  confronted  with  the  art-productions  of  the 
young  ladies  of  a  household,  and  challenged  to  criticise 
them,  he  was  wont  to  pronounce  them  "  remarkable/*  This 
satisfied  both  his  moral  sense  and  the  "  artist's "  thirst  for 
praise.  We  have  been  sorely  tempted  to  imitate  the  ambig- 
uous amiability  of  our  friend,  and  pronounce  the  latest 
Rhetoric  *  "  remarkable !"  But  duty  to  the  public  requires 
us  to  clear  the  equivocation.  So  we  proceed  to  say,  that 
the  work  is  remarkably  comprehensive,  and  remarkably 
fragmentary.  And  further,  that  its  comprehensiveness  con- 
sists chiefly  in  the  inclusion  of  matters  that  properly  belong 
somewhere  else.  For  instance,  under  the  head  of  "  Style,* 
we  are  treated  to  fifty  pages  on  Punctuation  and  Capitals — 
matters  which  should  have  been  sufficiently  handled  in 
Hart's  "  English  Grammar" — a  book  which  we  confess  we 
have  never  opened.  Here,  however,  he  enters  into  such 
minuteness  of  detail,  that  the  work  seems  designed  rather 
for  compositors  and  proof-readers  than  *'for  schools  and 
colleges."  Possibly  our  author  had  in  mind,  as  he  wrote, 
that  Southern  institution  which  proposes  to  make  a 
specialty  of  training  editors.  This  impression  is  con- 
firmed, when,  on  IpoKing  further,  we  find  particular  direc- 
tions for  the  writing  of  "  news "  and  "  editorials."  His 
specimen  "  Proof-Sheet,"  however,  as  finally  corrected  for 
the  press,  would  be  pretty  soundly  scratched  by  some 
proof-readers  whom  we  know.  Why  Spelling  might  not  as 
well  be  included  under  Style,  as  Punctuation,  we  fail  to  see. 
The  mere  "  mechanism  of  poetry,"  too,  as  Mr.  Hart  pro- 
perly styles  Versification,  seems  to  us  to  belong  elsewhere 
than  in  a  School  Manual  of  Rhetoric.  The  sort  of  poets 
that  will  be  made  by  a  conning  of  rules  on  rhyme  and 
metre  is  endured  by  neither  gods  nor  men.  We  don't 
think  boys  and  girls  generally  had  best  spend  much  time 
on  the  dry  bones  of  Prosody.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
drill  a  thousand  students  in  all  the  minutiae  of  the  prosodi- 
cal  art,  lest  perchance  one  of  them  should  be  inspired  by 
Apollo,  and  fail  to  find  melodious  vent  for  his  fine  frenzies. 


X  A  Manual  op  Composition  and  Rhetoric:  A  Text-Book  for  Schools  and  CoHeget.  By 
JoKN  S.  Hart,  LL.D.,  Prindpal  of  the  N.  J.  State  Normal  School.  Philadelpliia :  Eldridge  & 
Brother.    1871. 
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Under  the  head  of  Precision,  we  find  some  very  just 
remarks  in  regard  to  synonyme  ;  but  we  confess  ourselves 
a  little  puzzled  by  these  two  statements :  "  Few  words  in 
any  language  are  exactly  synonymous."  "  For  the  same  idea 
we  havey  in  thousands  of  instances,  one  word  from  the  Saxon, 
another  from  the  Latin,  and  sometimes  still  a  third  from  the 
Greek  "  [p.  79],  And  again,  on  p.  363 — '\For  tJte  same  idea, 
in  almost  numberless  instances,  we  have  two,  and  sometimes 
even  three  terms,  exactly  equivalents  We  take  it  that  the 
first  statement  is  nearest  the  truth. 

For  the  placing  of  Style  before  Invention,  we  can  see 
some  reasons ;  but  we  fail  to  divine  why  "  Abstract  Sub- 
jects "  are  assigned  to  pupils  in  composition  before  "  Imagi- 
nary Subjects "  and  **  Personal  Narrations,**  or  why 
"  Descriptions  "  should  be  placed  last  of  all  [except  "  Mis- 
cellaneous "],  as  presenting  peculiar  difficulties.  It  is 
common,  we  admit,  for  children  to  write  on  Fear,  Hatred, 
Friendship  and  the  like,  but  the  instructor  who  assigns 
such  topics  is  not  to  be  commended.  As  models  for  imita- 
tion, we  are  presented  with  essays  by  authors  of  nine,  ten, 
and  twelve  years  of  age — with  their  spelling  and  punctua- 
tion corrected,  we  presume. 

In  special  works  upon  Language,  Ve,  half-unconsciously, 
notice  little  peculiarities  of  style  which  elsewhere  would 
not  arrest  attention.  Hence  the  checks  in  the  margin  of 
our  copy,  opposite  such  sentences  as  these : 

Whatever  may  be  weighed  has  a  weight  [p.  80].    A  sentence  is  such 
an  aa»semblage  of  words  as  will  make  a  complete  sense  [p.  87]. 

There  may  be  a  conjunction  between  each  two  of  the  words  [p.  27]. 

A   Fiction  is  a  story  made  up  of  facts  invented  for  the  purpose 
(p.  286]. 

The  diaeresis  [••]  is  called  a  mark  of  quantity  [p.  57], 
though  we  are  not  told  whether  it  means  long  or  short,  or  a 
little  of  both.  Jefferson's  word,  belittling,  occurs  twice  on 
page  193,  maugre  Campbell's  rules,  as  given  on  page  72. 
Caption  is  given  a  synonym  of  sub-head  [;p.  58];  as  if  caput 
were  supposed  to  be  its  etymon.  Some  quite  judicious 
remarks  are  made  on  the  use  of  only ;  yet,  on  page  81,  we 
are  told  that  " '  Virtue  only  makes  us  happy,*  means  that 
nothing  else  can  do  it,"  which  certainly  it  does,  in  case  the 
rhetorical  pause  is  bestowed  after  only. 

But  enough  of  this  small  criticism.  We  have  said  that 
the  work  is  remarkably  fragmentary.  This  is  the  quality 
in  it  which  first  strikes  one.  It  is  a  collection  of  scraps  on 
whatever  relates,  even  remotely,  to  the  subject  in  nand. 
These  scraps  are  arranged  after  a  certain  method,  but  the 
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book  is  not  organized.  Its  unity  is  that  of  sticks  in  a  wood 
pile.  It  is  couched  in  brief  paragraphs,  each  with  a  sepa- 
rate "  caption" — very  much  after  the  style  lately  so  common 
in  the  newspapers  ;  and  could  not  but  tend  insensibly  to  pro- 
duce a  like  broken,  disjointed  style  in  students  who  make 
use  of  it.  We  cannot  exhibit  this  fragmentary  character  of 
the  work,  without  quoting  to  an  extent  which  our  space 
will  not  allow.  We  must,  however,  show  how  the  sub- 
heads are  used,  as  this  will  indicate  what  we  would  call  the 
organisation  of  the  treatise.  Under  the  heading  •*  Power," 
a  sub-head  under  "  Sublimity,"  we  have  these  "  captions  "  : 
A  Locomotive,  Steam-Hammers^  Natural  Objects^  war-Horse. 
Under  "  Humor,"  we  find :  Incongruity,  Surprise,  Contempt^ 
C/tar act  eristic.  Kindly,  Humorists,  Kind-hearted,  Continuance. 

We  have  heard  numerous  inquiries  of  late  for  a  good 
School  Rhetoric,  and  had  hope  that  this  Manual  would 
supply  the  acknowledged  want ;  but  we  must  say  that  this 
is  not  the  book  we  were  looking  for.  The  publishers*  part, 
however,  is  well  done.     Paper  and  print  are  excellent. 

The  most  pretentious  book-title  that  we  have  seen  for 

many  a  day  is  the  following : — 

"  A  Complete  Etymology  of  the  English  Language :  con- 
taining the  Anglo-saxon,  French,  Dutch,  German,  Welsh, 
Danish,  Gothic,  Swedish,  Gaelic,  Italian,  Latin  and  Greek 
Roots,  and  the  English  words  derived  therefrom,  accurately 
spelled,  accented  and  defined.     By  Wm.  W.  Smith."  (*) 

A  book   so  copious   as   to   contain   a   "  complete "  ex- 

i)osition  of  the  English  words  derived  from  the  twelve 
anguages  mentioned,  will  be  welcomed  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Philological  Association.  In  the  first  sentence 
it  is  asserted  that  All  previous  Etymologies  of  Ei^lish 
were  confined  to  words  "  merely  "  derived  from  the  Latin 
and  Greek— overlooking  Knighton's  book  of  1852  (which  has 
178  Anglo-saxon  heads),  and  Haldeman's  Affixes  of  1865, 
where  English  words  are  analysed  from  many  languages. 
In  the  succession  of  the  twelve  languages  given,  a  singu- 
lar want  of  discrimination  appears,  for  allied  tongues  like 
Anglo-saxon  and  Dutch,  are  separated  by  French,  which 
is  tar  removed  from  Italian ;  Welsh  is  interposed  between 
German  and  Danish ;  and  Danish,  Gothic  and  Swedish  are 
between  Welsh  and  Gaelic,  which  should  stand  side  by  side^ 
Etymology  is  a  science — ^spelling  is  conventional,   and 
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*  brick '  or  '  brique/  whether  spelled  in  the  English  or  the 
French  mode,  has  its  proper  origin.  Rules  of  spelling  there- 
fore have  no  place  in  et)'mology — a  science  which  is  as 
definite  in  Comanche  as  in  written  language.  Yet  here  we 
are  told  when  i  or  y,  c  or  k  are  to  be  used ;  we  are  treated  to 
fifteen  pages  of  words  of  similar  pronunciation  (with  defini- 
tions, commencing  with  Abel,  n,  A  man's  name.  Able,  a. 
Strong ;  skilful.)  and  containing  arraign,  arrange ;  austere, 
oyster ;  castile,  cast-steel ;  coarse,  corse ;  crane,  crayon ; 
formally,  formerly ;  guitar,  catarrh ;  harsh,  hash ;  hoarse, 
horse ;  impostor,  ijnposture  ;  huzza,  huzzar ;  jester,  gesture ; 
lends,  lens ;  line,  lorn ;  minds,  mines ;  nave,  naive ;  poplar, 
popular ;  satire,  satyr ;  tenor,  tenure ;  tense,  tents ;  etc. 
According  to  this  system  of  *  similar  pronunciation/  sorter, 
he  who  sorts  out^ — and  sorter  a  sort  ^/—should  have  been 
included. 

There  are  no  introductory  remarks  or  rules  pertaining  to 
the  subject  of  the  book,  but  we  find  instead,  twenty-eight 
rules  for  spelling,  several  of  which  contradict  the  principles 
of  etymology,  as  that  which  asserts  that  "  y  is  changed  into  e  " 
in  beau-te-ous,  when  in  fact,  the  e  is  preserved  from  French 
and  old  English,  and  is  older  than  the  y  of  beauty. 

The  book,  as  a  work  on  etymology,  begins  with  Part 
Second,  on  page  45,  and  with  the  "  Prefixes  of  Saxon  or 
English  Origin.''  Here  A  of  a-far  is  made  prefix  of  adverbs 
only,  and  the  meaning  given  will  not  apply  to  aloud  and 
a-shamed. 

Be-calm  to  make  calm,  but  the  only  meaning,  to  make  will 
not  explain  be-set,  be-siege,  be-head,  be-take,  be-think.  The 
prefix  of  en-danger,  em-bellish  has  no  right  here  because 
It  is  strictly  French  ;  and  in  impoverish  it  is  Latin.  There 
is  no  such  prefix  as  cog  for  con — no  such  etymologic  form  as 
cog-nate,  this  word  being  co-gnate,  or,  as  given  by  Halde- 
man — co-g^-ate.  If  the  prefix  were  con  the  word  should  be 
connate  according  to  Mr.  Smith's  Rule  XXV,  and  being 
con  it  could  not  oecome  cog  under  any  law  known  to  Mr. 
Smith,  and  had  he  been  accustomed  to  judge  of  words  by 
the  laws  of  speech  instead  of  the  vagaries  of  spelling  he 
would  have  sought  for  the  cause  of  this  y.  But  the  mere 
compiler  does  not  care  to  account  for  the  different  parts  of 
his  illustrative  words,  and  he  fails  to  analyze  his  own  exam- 
ples. On  pa^e  45,  beau  is  made  the  root  of  embellish,  but  he 
does  not  explain  how  the  //  has  come  in ;  on  page  192  appre- 
hend is  under  '  ajjprendre  *  which  cannot  give  A,  and 
on  page  193,  blank  is  put  under  *  blan  chir,'  znS whisk  under 

*  whisch/  which  cannot  yield  a  k,  znd  beauty  has  no  explana- 
tion of  the  suffix.  This  applies  to  athlete ^  asterisk^  and 
others. 
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The  Saxon  prefixes  are  followed  by  the  Latin  prefixes, 
these  by  the  suffixes,  which,  notwithstanding  their  extent 
and  importance,  are  not  distributed  according  to  language, 
and  these  are  followed  by  the  Greek  prefixes.  On  page  6i 
the  suffixes  are  in  four  languages  without  any  indication  of 
what  they  are. 

No  one  with  any  idea  of  method  could  have  separated  the 
various  languages  as  Mr.  Smith  has  done,  and  his  inability 
to  distribute  his  words  is  proof  of  the  assertion.  Under 
Anglo-saxon  we  find  deznl,  age,  gas,  allow,  which  belong* 
to  other  places;  asp  and  magnes  are  made  Latin  instead 
of  Greek;  znA  polite,  polish,  are  made  Greek  instead  of  Latin 
and  French,  and  French  brave  is  made  German ;  and  on  page 
222  it  is  pretended  that  there  is  an  Italian  word  Punchinello, 
Father  is  on  page  io6, paternal*  2Lnd  patriarch  on  both  page  271 
and  318,  and  Father  is  given  the  false  meaning  of  begetter, 
on  no  competent  authority.  So  the  cognate  words  kin, 
genus,  and  genesis,  which  should  stand  side  by  side,  are  placed 
far  apart  as  if  they  were  not  from  the  same  root.  The  suffix 
oi gender  is  not  given,  and  if  it  is  guessed  to  be  cr,  it  is  said  to 
mean  "  one  who  or  the  person  that"  Chaos  does  not  mean 
*  confusion  *  but  is  a  cognate  of  chasm  as  given  by  Haldeman, 
pages  184,  250. 

As  used  here,  the  many  languages  paraded  in  the  title  are 
a  delusion,  and  the  best  pupils  will  fail  in  referring  English 
words  to  them.  Bark  (of  a  tree)  is  made  Danish — it  might 
have  been  referred  to  Swedish  or  English  itself. 

Anglo-saxon  is  worthless,  because  made  up  of  English 
words  sometimes  spelled  differently,  as  '  box  '  box,  *  botm  ' 
bottom,  '  blind  '  blind, '  bolt '  bolt  (p.  54J  which  is  not  etymology 
— ^but  if  bolt  had  been  placed  under  *  Boleo  *  to  shoot,  to 
throw,  (on  p.  306),  spelted  bol-t  and  defined  by  something  shot 
or  thrown,  a  reason  for  the  form  of  the  word  would  be 
given. 

Mr.  Smith  was  evidently  out  of  his  depths  in  Gaelic,  for 
after  having  given  examples  in  alphabetic  order,  under  A  B 
C  and  D,  p  229,  he  sinlcs  and  does  not  rise  again — and  his 
first  example  (Apron)  is  erroneously  passed  from  Eng^lish  in- 
to Gaelic,  and  not  from  Gaelic  into  English.  His  idea  ot 
"  roots  "  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  on  p.  231  he  makes 
three  where  Haldeman  (p.  249)  makes  one.  Of  these,  one  is 
accented  AdidiuszxiA  another  Acur-o,  although  the  a  is  short 
in  both,  and  between  accent  and  hyphen,  the  roots  seem 
different.  He  accents  Copula  and  G^ro  instead  oiccfpula  and 
ger'o),  thus  indicating  false  roots  and  false  quantities,  or  the 
accented  vowel  of  the  former  is  long,  and  of  the  latter 
short. 

The  basis  for  the  linguistic  ostentation   may  be  judged 
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from  the  fact  tBat  of  the  twelve  languages  displayed  on  the 
title,  six  are  restricted  to  about  seven  pages,  and  the  impor- 
tant Gothic  has  but  nine  words,  two  of  which  are  not  in  Die- 
fenbach.  Of  Swedish,  six  *'  roots  "  are  given  ;  and  of  Gaelic 
and  of  Italian,  nine  each.  But  roots  are  not  really  given, 
the  great  mass  of  the  originals  given  being  complete  words, 
often  of  several  syllables,  like  accoutre,  balustre^  blaspheme, 
etc.  Thus  *  adjourn  *  is  referred  to  the  "  root  "  adjourner  on 
p.  191;   'journal'  to  another  ''rooV* Jour  on  p.  200;   and 

*  diurnal  *  to  a  third,  dies  on  p.  244,  when  *  journal '  is  only 

*  diurnal  *  pronounced  in  two  syllables. 

The  author  of  "the  little  speller,"  and  other  juvenili- 
ties, should  not  have  ventured  out  of  his  earlier  sphere 
before  learning  that  the  science  of  etymology  and  the  art  of 
spelling  have  not  as  much  in  common  as  he  seems  to 
suppose, 

Scott's  new  History  ^  claims  the  attention  of  teachers  for 
these  among  other  features:  the  narrative  is  perspective, 
and  often  animated,  and  the  style  generally  such  as  pupils 
may  safely  imitate.  The  numerous  maps  and  plans  furnish 
the  student  with  that  constant  and  close  reference  to  geo- 
graphy which  he  needs  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
progress  and  connection  of  events.  The  pronunciation  of 
all  difiScult  proper  names  is  indicated ;  recognizable  like- 
nesses of  most  of  the  chief  personages  named  are  given, 
with  other  illustrations  to  help  the  imagination  of  the  young 
reader ;  the  "  General  Reflections,"  interspersed  here  and 
there,  are  a  good  device  for  exhibiting  the  general  move- 
ment of  affairs  during  a  period,  with  glances  at  their  causes 
and  results ;  and  the  full  chronological  table  will  be  found 
useful  for  reference  as  well  as  for  purposes  of  examination. 
As  for  the  questions  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  they  may  help 
the  young  student  to  ascertain  whether  he  has  mastered  his 
lesson ;  but  we  do  not  imagine  that  any  really  competent 
teacher  will  ever  look  at  them  when  conducting  a  recitation. 
The  book  bears  proof  throughout  its  pages  that  its  author 
has  gleaned  some  of  its  incidents  and  allusions  from  a  pretty 
wide  range  of  historical  reading ;  at  least,  we  so  account 
for  the  very  agreeable  freshness  with  which  certain  usually 
barren  facts  are  here  invested.  In  no  similar  compend  have 
we  seen  an  equally  satisfactory  recital  of  the  events  of  the 
Slaveholders'  Rebellion.  The  narrative  is  not  so  extremely 
concise  as  to  have  the  dryness  (without  the  facility  of  refer- 
ence) of  a  mere  chronological  summary.     And  this  leads  us 
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to  notice  what,  to  some,  will  be  an  objection  to  the  work  as  a 
school  manual — its  comparative  fullness.  For  ourselves,  we 
must  be  allowed  to  doubt  the  desirableness  of  very  brief 
compends,  even  for  class  use.  Some  compilers  ^ve  us  the 
very  bones  of  history,  without  succulence  and  without  con- 
nection ;  a  system  than  which,  to  our  thinking,  there  is  only 
one  worse — that,  namely,  of  disjointed  question  and  answer, 
of  which  Chambers'  "  Historical  Questions "  will  serve  as 
an  example.  It  is  infinitely  better  that  the  man,  or  the  boy, 
should  get  a  connected,  intelligible  view  of  the  history  of  a 
single  country,  or  even  of  that  country  for  but  a  single 
eventful  era,  than  that  he  should  register  in  his  memory  the 
geneologies  of  all  the  kings  that  ever  reigned,  and  the  dates 
of  all  their  battles.  But  such  a  register  of  mere  facts  and 
dates  is  a  treacherous  record  at  best.  It  is  apt  to  lose  the 
names  and  figures  intrusted  to  it.  The  dry  skeleton  of  his- 
tory needs  to  be  clothed  upon  with  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
social  and  national  life ;  else  it  cannot  be  retained  by  the 
mind,  or  contribute  anything  to  its  growth  and  vigor.  Mere 
skeletons  are  useful,  if  only  they  can  be  filled  out,  and  made 
to  look  like  life ;  but  we  question  their  general  utility  as 
employed  in  schools.  They  are  too  much  Tike  the  first  rude 
outline  of  the  painter — meaningless  until  the  canvas  is 
enlivened  with  figures  and  color  and  seeming  motion.  In 
many  schools  which  we  have  visited,  we  have  thought  we 
observed  a  manifest  distaste  for  this  most  interesting  of 
studies ;  one  cause  of  this  distaste  we  believe  we  have  mdi- 
cated  above. 

Mr.  Scott  brihgs  his  narrative  down  to  June,  1870.  If  in 
his  next  edition  he  will  give  us  a  full  alphabetical  index,  he 
will  add  very  materially  to  the  value  of  his  book. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion is  an  interesting  and  instructive  document,  giving 
comprehensive  Educational  statistics  for  the  nation.  The 
Editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  attributes  this  able  Report 
to  "  Commissioner  Barnard,"  and  calls  him  "  one  of  the  most 
competent  living  writers  on  the  subject  of  Education.*'  Our 
worthy  friend.  Dr.  Barnard,  will  be  somewhat  surprised  to 
learn  that  he  is  yet  the  "  Commissioner  ;*'  for  doubtless  he 
fully  believes  that  important  post  to  have  been  occupied,  for 

sometime,  by  General Eaton.    And  the  friends  of  Dr. 

Barnard  will  be  no  less  surprised  to  learn  that  he  (Dr.  B.")  is 
**  one  of  the  most  competent  living  writers."  Dr.  Barnard  nas 
proved  himself  most  competent  in  reprinting  ponderous, 
pamphlets  and  reports  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  allied  to  Kdu- 
cation;  but,  the  proofs  that  he  is  a  "most  competent  living 
writer  "  are  perhaps  not  so  very  easy  to  produce. 
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Messrs.  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  have  begun  the  pub- 
lication of  "Thompson  &  Bowler's  Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship." 
The  specimens  before  us  are  good. 

Messrs.  Charles  C.  Chatfield  &  Co.,  New  Haven,  have  pub- 
lished "  No.  4  of  the  University  Series  of  Pamphlets."  The  subject 
is,  "  Hypothesis  of  Evolution  ;  physical  and  metaphysical,  by  Prof. 
Edward  D.  Cope."    72  pages.    Price,  25  cts. 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  sent  us  "  Dr.  John  W.  Hoyt's 
address  on  University  Progress,"  delivered  before  the  National 
Teachers'  Association,  at  Trenton,  in  1869. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  have  recently  published  "  My 
Apingi  Kingdom,  with  Life  in  the  Great  Sahara,  and  Sketches  of  the 
Chase  of  the  Ostrich  and  Hyena,  by  Paul  Du  Chaillu."  It  has  nu- 
merous and  excellent  engravings.  They  have  added  three  volumes 
to  their  "  Library  of  Select  Novels  :  In  Duty  Bound  ;  From  Thistles — 
Grapes  ?  and  the  Warden  and  Barchester  Towers." 

Messrs.  Dodd  &  Mead  have  added  to  their  list  of  books  for  the 
young,  "  Geoffrey  the  Lollard,  by  Frances  Eastwood,"  Illustrated. 
342  pages.    Price,  $1.50. 

Messrs.  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  have  added  two  volumes  to  their 
"  Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders  :  Wonders  of  Bodily  Strength  and 
Skill,  and  Wonderful  Balloon  Ascents."  These  volumes  are  fully 
illustrated.    Price,  $1.50. 

Messrs.  Hurd  &  Houghton  have  published  "  a  unique  chapter 
in  history" — "  The  Children's  Crusade,  an  episode  of  the  Thirteenth 
Century,  by  George  Zabriskie  Gray."    238  pages.    Price,  $1.75. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Garrigues  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  have  published  "  The 
Sunday-School  Idea :  an  exposition  of  the  principles  which  underlie 
the  Sunday-School  Cause,  setting  forth  its  objects,  organization,  me- 
thods and  capabilities,  by  John  S.  Hart,  LL.D."    414  pages. 

Mr.  John  H.  Dingman,  New  York,  has  made  and  published  an  ex- 
cellent "  Dictionary  of  Booksellers,  Stationers,  News-dealers,  and 
Music-dealers,"  to  which  he  has  added  "  A  list  of  the  Libraries  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada." 

The  Mississippi  Educational  Journal  is  announced  to  appear 
early  in  1871.  "  The  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education"  is  to  be  re- 
vived. "  The  Connecticut  School  Journal"  is  to  be  published  again. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  of  the  establishment  of  New  Educational  Jour- 
nals, and  to  note  the  revival  of  those  which  have  been  suspended. 
Long  may  they  live. 

BOOKS  EXPECTED.— J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.  will  publish 
within  a  few  months,  "  Vol.  I.  of  the  American  Educational  Annual." 
It  will  present  a  General  Review  of  the  Condition,  Progress  and 
Pr/^QrM>r#e  of  Kf^nratinn  in  th«   United  States  and  throufi^hout  the 
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world  ;  and,  in  addition  to  critical,  descriptive,  and  historical  articles 
on  many  subjects  of  interest,  will  contain  many  Statistical  Tables. 
It  is  prepared  to  meet  an  increasing  demand  for  information  respect- 
ing the  condition  of  education,  and  will  supply  what  has  long  been 
needed — a  Complete  and  reliable  Year  Book  of  Educational 
Statistics. 
It  is  proposed  to  issue  a  century  book  in  honor  of  the  approaching 

centennial  of  the   Declaration  of  Independence. Mr.  James  F. 

Fields  is  preparing  a  series  of  papers,  giving  reminiscences  of  dis- 
tinguished English  and  American  Authors. Prof.  John  Fiske,  of 

Harvard  College,  the  Positivist,  is  preparing  a  work  on  "  Fables  and 

Superstitions." Admiral  Porter  is  said  to  be  preparing  a  history 

of  the  American  navy. Rev.  Dr.  Rufus  Anderson  is  engaged  in 

writing  a  "  History  of  the  Sandwich  Islands." A  translation  of  the 

Iliad,  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Cordery,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  service,  is  announced. 

Prof.  Maguire,  of  Galway,  has  a  volume  on  the  "  Platonic  Ethics" 

in  the  press. A  translation  of  Louis  Napoleon's  military  writings 

has  been  published  in  Germany. 
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INDIANA  AsBUBT  Univebsitt,  Greencastle,  Ind.,  Eev.  Thos.  Bowman,  A.  M., 
D.D.,  President  The  Faculty  consists  of  nine  members,  of  whom  four  are 
graduates  of  the  University.  The  total  number  of  graduates  is  three  hundred 
and  ninety-nine.    The  Institution  has  an  endowment  fund  of  about  $100,000. 

KiirrucKT  IJNiVEBsrrr,  Lexington,  Ky.  The  University  embraces  several 
Colleges,  each  under  the  immediate  government  of  its  own  Faculty,  the  whole 
being  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Kegent,  John  B.  Bowman,  AxM.  In 
all  the  departments  thirty  instructors  are  employed.  The  whole  number  of 
students  is  seven  hundred  and  seventy-two. 

Iowa  State  UNiVEBsirr,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Bev.  James  Black,  D.D.,  President, 
has  twenty-seven  instructors,  and  a  total  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-four 
students  in  attendance. 

Indiana  UNrTBBsrrr,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  Rev.  Cyrus  Nutt,  D.D.,  reports  a 
&culty  of  fiiteen,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  students  in  the  several 
departments. 

CuMBEBLAND  UNrvEESTTT,  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  Rev.  B.  W.  McDonnold,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  President  The  number  of  instructors  is  eleven  ;  total  number  of  stu- 
dents four  hundred  and  one,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  are  in  the 
Preparatory  School,  and  seventy-three  in  the  Theological  Department 

MoGee  College,  College  Mound,  Mo.,  Rev.  J.  B.  Mitchell,  D.D.,  President, 
has  eleven  instructors,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  students,  ninety-three  of 
whom  are  in  the  Female  Dei>artment 

William  Jewell  College,  Liberty,  Mo.,  Rev.  Thos.  Rambaut,  LL.D., 
President.  Six  instructors  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  students  are 
reported.  The  college  is  under  the  control  of  the  Baptists  ;  has  an  endowment 
of  $125,000,  and  a  good  library. 

Wo3fAK*s  Medical  College,  of  the  N.  Y.  Infirmary.  The  graduating  class  of 
1870  consisted  of  five  ladies  ;  the  number  of  students  is  twen&-six.  Dr.  Emily 
BlackwelL  128  Second  Avenue.  N.  Y.  Oitv.  is  Secretarv  of  the  Facnltv. 
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TJimrxBSErT  op  Minkesota,  St  Anthony,  Minn.,  W.  W.  Folwell,  M.A.,  PreRident, 
hfts  a  FacnKy  of  twelve.  Three  departinents  are  now  in  active  operation,  viz. : 
Department  of  Elementary  Ins.,  College  of  Science,  Literature  and  the  Arts, 
GoUege  of  Agricnltnre  and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  The  departments  of  Law  and 
Medicine  wiU  be  pat  in  operation  so  soon  as  the  means  of  the  University 
irill  permit 

CkxLLEQik  07  DsnnsTBT,  N.  T.  City.  The  Fifth  Annual  Annonncement  shows 
that  this  College,  established  for  the  porpose  of  educating  men  for  the  surgical 
specialty  of  Dentistry,  has  a  Faculty  of  eight  members.  The  number  of 
Senates,  class  of  1870,  was  seven,  upon  whom  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  was 
conferzed. 

State  NobicaIi  School,  Emporia,  Kansas,  L.  B.  Kellogg,  Principal,  is  attended 
by  two  hundred  and  forty  pupils,  one  hundred  and  uurty-one  of  whom  are 
foaalefl.    There  are  six  instructors. 


College  Officers  are  requested  to  send  to  the  Editor  their  Catalogues  as 
soon  as  issued. 
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THE  rise  of  sap  in  trees  and  plants  has  been  explained  on  the 
principle  of  capillary  attraction,  but  M.  Becquerel  considers 
that  electricity  is  an  acting  cause.  A  capillary  tube  that  will  not  allow 
water  to  pass  through  it,  does  so  at  once  on  being  electrified,  and  he 
considers  that  electro-capillarity  is  the  efficient  cause  of  sap  traveling 
in  vegetable  life. 

The  Mouths  of  Plants.— The  root  constitutes  the  plant's  mouth - 
It  terminates  in  a  little  sponge.  The  sponge  drinks  up  the  moisture 
from  the  surrounding  earth.  Every  boy  has  seen  in  the  woods  the 
roots  of  some  trees,  planted  by  the  birds  or  the  winds  in  the 
crevice  of  a  rock,  wandering  down  the  sides  of  the  great  boulder  in 
search  of  nourishment.  Dr.  Davy  tells  of  a  case  in  which  a 
horse-chesnut  growing  on  a  flat  stone  sent  out  its  roots  to  forage 
for  food.  They  passed  seven  feet  up  a  contiguous  wall,  turned 
at  the  top,  and  passed  down  seven  feet  on  the  other  side,  found  nour- 
ishment there,  which  their  own  barren  home  denied  them.  Thus 
closely  does  the  instinct  of  vegetation  imitate  the  wisdom  of  the  ani- 
mated creation.  In  another  instance  narrated  by  Malherbe,  an  acacia 
threw  its  roots  across  a  hollow  of  sixty-six  feet,  to  find  its  labors  re- 
warded by  the  discovery  of  a  well  of  water,  into  which  they  plunged, 
and  from  which  they  drew  the  food  so  much  needed.  What  strange 
sense  drew  them  toward  the  water  rather  than  toward  the  rock  or  the 
sand? 

We  may  state  on  the  authority  of  Nature,  that  benzol  has  been 
applied  to  a  somewhat  novel  purpose.  If  poured  on  a  piece  of  ordin- 
ary paper,  immediate  transparency  is  produced,  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  enable  one  to  dispense  entirely  with  tracing  paper.  On  exposure 
to  air,  or  better,  a  gentle  heat,  the  liquid  is  entirely  dissipated,  the 
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PROF.  M.  P.  Cavert,  formerly  in  the   State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  Albany,  N,  Y.,  has  become 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Pekin,  Illinois. 

Prof.  E.  A.  Charlton,  late  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  is  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Normal  School  atPlattville,  Wisconsin. 

Statistics  recently  compiled  by  President  Barnard,  of 
Columbia  College,  New  York,  show  that,  whereas  iii  1838 
there  was  one  college  student  to  every  thirteen  of  the  popu- 
lation, in  1869  there  was  only  one  in  nineteen.  This  was  in 
New  England  alone.  Out  of  New  England,  the  ratio  of 
college  graduates  fell,  during  the  same  interval,  from  one 
out  of  every  sixty-seven  capable  of  receiving  a  collegiate 
education,  to  one  out  of  every  seventy-seven. 

As  a  matter  of  general  interest,  we  cite  from  the  Report 
alluded  to  in  our  article  on  Higher  Education,  the  distri- 
bution of  the  212  students  from  Vermont :  "  Dartmouth,  70 ; 
University  of  Vermont,  51  ;  Middlebury,  38;  Amherst,  10; 
Madison,  (N,  Y.)  7  ;  Wesleyan,  6  ;  Tufts,  6 ;  Williams,  5  ; 
Harvard,  4 ;  Oberlin,  4 ;  Brown,  3  ;  Yale,  2  :  Union,  i  ; 
Rochester,  i  ;  Marietta,  i  ;  Monmouth,  (111.)  i  ;  Lombard, 
(111.)  I ;  Ripon,  (Wis.)  i." 

A  PROFESSOR  of  a  celebrated  college  asked  the  question : 
"  Can  a  man  see  without  eyes  ?*'  "  Yes,  sir,'*  was  the  prompt 
reply.  "  How,  sir,*'  cried  the  astonished  professor,  "  can  a 
man  see  without  eyes  ?  Pray,  sir,  how  do  you  make  that 
out?"  "  He  can  see  with  one,  sir,"  replied  the  ready-witted 
youth, 

A  TEACHER  of  vocal  music  asked  an  old  lady  if  her  grand- 
son had  an  ear  for  music  ? 

"  Wa'al,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  I  really  don't  know.  Won't 
you  take  the  candle  and  see  ?" 

Here  is  a  Boston  boy's  composition  on  "  The  Horse : " 
**  The  horse  is  the  most  useful  animal  in  the  World.  So  is 
the  Cow.  I  once  had  thirteen  Ducks  and  two  was  drakes 
and  a  Skunk  killed  One.  he  smelt  Orful.  I  knew  a  Boy 
which  had  7  chickens  but  His  father  would  not  let  him  rais 
Them  and  so  he-  got  mad  and  so  he  boared  a  Hole  in 
his  mothers  Wash  tub.  I  wish  I  Had  a  horse — a  horse 
weighs  1000  pounds." 

Electrophotomicography  means  the  art  of  photograph- 
ing objects^  as  magnified  by  the  microscope  by  the  help  of 


AN  OLD  SCHOLAR. 
"There  is  a  negro  school  at  Meherrin  Station,  on  the  Richmond  and 
Danville  Railroad,  where  the  teachers  receive  sctiolars  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes.  Mr.  Arvine,  of  Lunenberg,  had  an  old  cook,  seventy-one  years 
of  age,  whj  took  it  into  her  head  to  learn  to  speak  and  write  the  English 
language  ;  so  slie  entered  the  school,  and  bringing  her  ten  cents  per  day  and 
regularly  paying  It  over  to  the  teachers,  she  got  along  very  well  until. 
perhaps,  at  the  end  of  the  second  week,  she  missed  her  lessoo,  and 
was  kept  in  at  piay-timi  .'"—(Harper's  Weekly.) 
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1.  "When  things  don't  go      to       suit  you,     And  the  world  seems  up  -  side    down,    Don't 

2.  Why  should  you  dread  to  -   mor-row,         And     thus     to     spoil   to  -  day  ?      For 


m 


c  g  c 


1^  f  u 

waste  your  time     in         fret -ting, 
when  you     bor  -  row       trou-ble, 


But      drive     a  -  way     that    frown;      Since 
You        al  -  ways  have    to        pay.  It 


:  c 


r  F  f  c 


life 
is 


is        oft      per    -    plex-ing, 
a      good    old         max  -  im, 


It's     much    the      wis  -  est       plan 
Which  should  be        oft  -   en     preached— 


^ 


=^ 


/7S 


To     bear     all      tri  -  als    brave -ly, 
Don't  cross    the  bridge  be  -  fore    you, 


And    smile  when-e'er     you     can. 
TJn  -  til      the  bridge   is   reached. 


8  You  might  be  spared  much  dghing. 

If  you  would  keep  in  mind 
The  thought  that  good  and  evil 

Are  always  here  combined. 
There  must  be  something  wanting. 

And  though  you  roll  in  wealth. 
You  may  miss  from  your  casket 

That  precious  jewel — ^health. 


4  And  though  you're  strong  and  sturdy, 

You  may  have  an  empty  purse ; 
(And  earth  has  many  tnals 

Which  I  consider  worse  I) 
But  whether  joy  or  sorrow 

Fill  up  your  mortal  span, 
'Twill  make  your  pathway  brighter 

To  smile  whene'er  you  can. 


rom  "  THE  NORMAL  DIADEM,''  now  in  preparation,  by  Professor  Willian 

Tillinghast,  author  of  "  The  Diadem  of  School  Songs'' 


Assembly  Room  Desks  and  Settees. 


FATKHTS    AFFIiIED  TOR. 


It  is  often  absolutely  necessary  that  the  School  Room  be  used  for 
■  general  Assembly  room  for  Pupils,  for  Sunday  School,  for  Public 
Lectures,  and  for  other  Assembly  purposes.  Hence  Furniture  which 
will  permit  tlu  Behod  Boom  to  te  readily  trusCgrmed  Into  aa  Asssm'b^  roam, 
hua  long  been  desired.  Inventors  in  this  Country  and  in  Great 
Britain  have  tried  their  skill;  but  with  clumsy  and  expensire  results. 
Tbe  achievement  illustrated  in  the  above  cut  is  a  most  decided  success. 

THIS  FURNITURE  LEAVES  NUTHING  UNPROVIDED. 
E:onomy  of  cost  and  space ;  strength  and  simplicity  of  construction : 
Ckse  and  rapidity  of  transforming  a  School  room  full  of  Desks  into  an 

A3SE1CBIT   BOOK   OF   SETTEES; 
all  baa  bsen  considered  and  perfectly  accomplished.     With  this  Fur- 
niture it  is  no  hardship  for  the  School   Room  to  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  School  and  Public  Hall. 

The  Cut  BO  well  shows  the  construction  that  detailed  description 
•eema  unnecessary  here.  When  Desk  and  Seat  are  both  folded,  loss 
than  one  foot  of  space  is  occupied. 

The  fi^ditig  Seal,  (Allen's  Patent,)  with  the  Comfortable  Curves  of 
both  back  and  scat,  which  have  made  the  ITew  American  Schi»I  Desks 
Bd  SattMi  so  widely  feimons,  do  good  service  in  this  style. 

There  are  five  sizes :  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar,  High  School 
md  AcMlemic. 


new  american 
School  Desks  and  Settees. 

(MMBgcfs  pAtflMta,  wHb  AIlCM'i  Opcr»  Seat  Pstnt.) 


Deik  HBd  Sctbc  Combined.  Dcak  anil  Seltca,  Indcpcwivat. 

THESE  Desks  and  Settees  have  more  points  of  real  merit 
than  any  other  School  Furniture  now  made. 
t       (i)  They  are  constracted  oa  strict  phTdological  principles.    The 
seats  and   backs   are   wured  to  predeely  fit  the   persons  of 
pupils— hence  thej  an  most  comfortable. 

(2)  The  Seats  are  fblding— permitting  pupils  to  taka  and  leave 
their  places  wlthoat  dlfflcolty  and  disturbance ;  enabling  the  teacher 
to  call  up  every  pupil  promptly,  at  a  given  signal ;  giving  capacity 
to  the  School-room  for  light  QynmastdCB ;  admitting  free  passages 
across  the  room,  and  giving  opportunity  to  dean  the  floors. 

(3)  They  are  readily  taken  apart,  and  shipped  flat — hence 
transportation  is  very  cheap. 

(4)  The  patented  manner  of  dove-tailing  the  parts  makes 
warping,  shrinking,  and  swelling  impossible, — hence  they  are 
enduring. 

(5)  They  are  superior  in  appearance,  and  finished  in  work- 
manship. 

(6)  And  are  cheaper  eTOO  than  most  inMor  styles. 

Seven  sizes :  Children's,  Small  Primary,  Primary,  Inter- 
mediate. Grammar.  Hicrli  Snhonl.  AnskAe^mic. 


THE  NEWSCHOOL  GLOBE. 

PROBABLY    the    principal     reason 
why  so  few  of  our  Schools  are  sup- 
plied with  a  Globe  is  that    there    has 
been  no  food  Globe  to  be  obtained  at 
a  moderate  price. 
Our  New  flve-inch  Terrestrial  Globe 

will  precisely  supply  this  want.  The  Map 
is  nevr — clearly  and  finely  engraved — 
prepared  eipressly  for  taking  the  place 
of  the  large  and  expensive  globes.  The 
"Grand  Divisions"  are  boldly  colored. 
The  water  is  white,  distinctly  showing 
the  principal  Islands,  Peninsulas,  Capes, 
Gulfs,  Bays,  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  mounted  in  a  light  and  durable 
manner,    strong    brass    mountings,    in- 
clined axis,  on  a  neat  black  walnut  stand. 
Securely  packed  in  box  with  Sliding 

Cover Price  $2.35 

A  Hemisphere  Globe,  ai»de  by  cutting  the  abora  through  the  Poles,  nhowing 
also  the  two  Benusphaiea  on  a  Oat  BOtface,  will  be  foimd  a  great  conTeaiDnce  to  tha 
Tnoher,     The  two  parts  are  nnited  bf  a  bittss  binge. Price  {13.35 

Slated  Globes 

Ai«  now  rapidly  finding  a  place,  hitherto  nnoo- 
CDpied,  i(i  every  grade  of  school,  from  the  primary 
to  the  University.  They  nre  deemed  indispen- 
Rftble  in  every  wdl-fDmislieJ  school-room.  Their 
vmried  naes  as  "  Spherirol  Blackboards,"  maka 
tham  aa  popular  among  Teachera  and  as  mach  a 
Beceni^  to  intelligent  t^''*''"g  aa  common  flat 
blackboards. 

If  for  no  other  purpose  than  fbr  laying  ft  snre  foundation  for  a  right  anderstandino 
of  Oeogtaphy,  they  ate  eutiUed  to  first  rank  among  the  moat  v^nable  articles  of 
ketuKd  apparatua  aver  invented.  With  them  the  teacher  of  GBography  may  begin 
ol^gedive  instniction  at  the  outset,  ahowing  to  pnpils  the  things  themselves,  not 
inaccurate  pictares  which  the  well-trained  mind  may  imaaine  to  represent  them. 
Paptla  thna  learn  not  merely  names  of  geographical  lines,  bnt  what  they  are,  what 
OiiBf  are  for,  and  how  to  dnw  tbem  ;  and  still  more,  how  to  draw  by  ttiem.  Uap- 
drawing  becomes  intelligent  work,  not  mere  mechanical  transferring  of  nnmeauing 
marks  m>m  one  paper  to  another. 

Unltitndea  of  facts  and  phenomena  can  be  illnstrated  and  explained  so  simply 
and  dearly  that  any  child  can  nnderstand  them.  The  most  obscure  theorems  and 
^TOblemB  of  Spherical  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  and  Navigation  becomo  when 
studied  in  oounectioii  with  the  Sphere,  perfectly  intelligible. 

M  unr  Bidi,  ibcK  G\iibt±,  »  Spherical  Blackbuud^  m  u  iaprerCBent  of  thi  oi^ul  iavcniiaa 

"'°*~""'™*  ^~~i°^  !,:..d™,.». tHs 


«  mcrioiui,  wood  nm^        6aD,      do. .,....,.,.,,...........  ^vV 

i'.'.isloo 

..20.00 


^.^  ^  ,.  9.0O 

•  "  hraoMd  ftuae,  ii  in.  do.  J^-SS 

"  ijin.  ilo.  20.00 

^  bnoud  fiamc  vllh  cnlsn,  ilu.  do.  30.00 


The  Spelling  Stick,  and  the  Sentence  Stick. 


THE  SpellinE  Stick  coiuista  of  a  piece  of  wood  properly  foafaiontd 
and  giooved  for  holding  tlie  letters.  It  has  a  handle  as  shown  m  the  cmL 
It  i^B  accompanied  by  letter*  on  card  board — one  set  of  CAPITALS  and  a  "Uirefr« 
font"  of  lover  case  letters. 

Teachers  of  Primary  OUsses,  with  the  aid  of  this  mmple  derioe,  will  find  it  euy 
to  &x  tlie  Ettt«Dtion  of  theii:  pnpils,  t«ach  the  forms  of  the  letters,  and  how  to  oom- 
bine  them  into  words.  The  Alphabet  and  the  Spelling  lesson  may  he  taught  to  ■ 
large  class  y/ith  less  outlay  of  time  and  patience  than  is  requited  for  teaching  a 
single  pnpil,  with  the  book  alone. 

Tbe  Sentence  Stick,  has  predsc'y  the  same  construction.  It  is  accompa- 
nied by  13S  Common  words,  on  card  board.  It  is  nsefol  in  teaching  primaiians  to 
conattact  sentences— just  as  the  Spelling  Stick  aids  in  coustnicting  words.  Tbe 
first  principlcfl  of  Grammar  and  Composition  may  be  pleasantly  illustrated,  and 
attention  may  be  called  to  Uie  Common  Errors  of  Speech.  In  the  bands  of  a  akill- 
fnl  teacher  its  nses  may  be  greatly  extended  and  moltiplied. 

These  simple  instnunents  have  been  suocessfuUy  tested  by  many  teachers,  and 
are  highly  esteemed  for  their  practical  utility.  Theii  rank,  as  to  e£Bxueuoy  in  the 
bchool  room,  is  equal,  or  superior,  to  th^  Numerai  J^lwiM; 

SpeUing  Sticks,  or  "  Word-making"  Sticks  for  Primarians,  each 90  £5 

Fonts  of  letters,  on  card  board,  for  same,  in  box £0 

Sentence  Sticks,  for  frijnariaos  "  to  build  up  sentences" SS 

Sets  of  small  words,  on  card  board,  for  same,  in  box SO 

ALPHABET  CHARTS,  New,  21x40  in.,  heavy  Manilla,  with  rollers. 

Ho.  1.    Capital  Letters  and  Arabic  Figures,  (.50  each) (  ^     ^^ 

Ho.2.    BmallLetUrs,PointB,andEomanNiimera]B,  (.50each)(^"^P*"-''*  "" 

ALPHABET  BIXICKS,  Hills.     Ho.  1,  per  box $0  25 

No.  3,  .36  ;  Ho.  3, . 10 ;  No.  4,  .60  i  No.  6,  $1  00  i  No.  e 1  35 


BOOKS  FOR 


TEACHERS. 


By  Maii,  prepaid, /m- fir  tea  namid.   When  sent  ty  Express,  taper  cent,  discount. 
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CaluibtQXB,  Wat 

Oucafran  iGcnmi  wonunop,  imu.— 
CWaiSiT  of  ComiiKn  Life,  JohmtaB,  )vi 
nuiificiiioa  of  the  Sdoco,  Spactr  .... 
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CiliwE  icmmitA  by  Modcn  Ufe,  Yautu 
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HiitorrofWoniterfD]  Innnlioni.  Timb* (1 

Hogg  on  the  Microicope,  revised  and  mluied. 

Home,  without  Hand.,  Wood 

lUiulnliDni  of  UnivemI  PrgEieU.  &iencer  ■■• 

I-ithe  SchcwlRaom,  Hart 

Language,  and  Studf  of  EJagnage,  Whitner  — 

Lawy^u  the  School- Room,  ^cV.Wal.h. 

Leciorea  and  Beponi  oa  Edueatioo,  Mann 

Lectom  on  Eniliih  Langnige.  Manb 

"       "  Man  and  Nanirt  Maiah 

*"       "  Scienceof  Lanruaae,  Miiller --»- 

Sam,  idKiieh  Mttller ~. 

Lectoru  on  Sound,  Tmdall 

Letlen  10  a  Young  Teacher.  Thayer . 

Life  of  Horace  Mann,  by  Mn- Mann 

■■    Jno.  J,  AudnboB 

Malar  Archipelaeo,  Waltaa  _ -,.. 

Man^  Placeln  Namn,  Huile* _ 

HtnulofPatliamentatyPnicliM,  JcSenoa.— 
Manl^  and  Social  Cultor^  Ln>aii...-_ 

Uethodi  nf  lii>tmctiM.''wi^^i^£^"  ""HI 
■*      ofSludyiBNitunilHiMoir,  Agaaiia. 

MiaUke.  of  Educated  Men,  Hart 

Normal  Training,  Ruuell _ 

Oburring  PacuRiet,  BunoB — 

OriciD  of  Specie!,  Darwin 

Oullinei  of  the  Enrliah  ILanguafe*  CUrfc  •*— • 

PariianKnUrr  Manual.  CuiSinc 

Pestaloiii  and  Petlalouianin,  Bamaid — 

PhiUMOphr  of  Tcarhiiw,  Sawb—— —»*-••** - 

Phyiica]  Geognphy,  Wairen ^ 

Phyaiotocy of  Cominon  Life,  Lewea,  svola... 

Planetary  and  Stellar  Worlds  Mitchell  - 

Polar  World,  Hanwic. 

Popular  AMronomy,  MilcheO 

Practical  Education,  Everett . 

PrincipleB  gf  Education,  Sewell — 

Pronouncing  GaHlteu  of  the  Wntld ■ 

Punctuation,  Wilaon 

Reason  Why,  General  Sdcnce 

"      NatuialHiu«v_..._.~ 

Rngn  of  Law,  Duke  of  Ainle 

School  and  Schoolmailer,  Potter  ft  Emcnoa— 

"      Economy,  Wickanbem— ■-——*— - 

"      GaHind,  Mil.  C  H.KitUaiid 

"      Life  Eiperiencs,  OrcoU — 

Science  af  Education,  0|dn.—  » — 

Seaside  Studiea  In  Natural  HiMorr,  Apaaii... 

Servant!  of  the  Stomach,  Kwct 

Short  StucHei  on  Grral  Subied*,  Frande 

Structure  of  Animal  Life,  *f— " 

Sludieiin  Engll>^  DeVei* 

Study  oTLiDgua^  Marcel  .—-—-— -—.---' 

Molitea,  \llain,..~".7.'SZl'ZL'."~. 

Thai'a  It ;  or  Plain  Teaduns 

ThaaniuiofEBfUihWardi,  Rofet 

Travel!  hi  BiaiiC  Afaaaii 

Tive  Order  or  Sndiee,  Hill.. 

U^rtal  Literature,'  Bolia  . '.'.'...'.'.'.".'- 

Variation  of  AniauUandPbnla.  Dannn,  avolh 

Vulgariamt  and  other  Erron  of  Speech 

Wonderaof  the  Deep,  DeVei* — 


Dialogue  Books,  Speakers,  &c. 


THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  DIALOGUE  BOOK, 

WTo.  l.—ORIOINAL  DIALOGUES  (recently  published.)    Contkkts  .— 

J.  THE  SCHOOL  BOYS'  TRIBUNAL.— Characters  :  Sophos.  iJU  Judge,  Tim  Tnmbleaoine, 
Bill  Brag;,  Simon  Stupid,  Robin  Rogue,  Granville  Goahead,  Hiram  Holdback,  Ernest  Thinker,  Lawrence 
Lazy,  tst  Attendant,  ad  Attendant. 

II.  THE  STRAIGHT  MARK.— Cuaxactbrs  :  Mr.  Russe,  a  new  Teacher,  and  several  Scboe. 
Boys. 

III.  FASHIONABLE  EDUCATION ;  or,  Thb  Adopted  Cmu>.—Dramaiu  Pertanm  ?  Mr* 
Belmont,  Ellen,  her  eldest  davghter,  Sophia,  her  youttg  daughter^  about  ten  yean  old,  Mary,  her  young* 
est,  ahoui  six,  Jeannette,  her  niece,  Hester  Foster,  her  adopted  child,  Mrs.  Montfort,  a  friend  of  the/ami- 
fy  ;  Miss  Holdfortli,  Miss  Moonstruck,  and  Miss  Fantast,  three  maiden  ladies,  members  of  the  **  Ladief 
(Convention,** 

rV.  THE  "  ETA  PI  SOCIETY."— Characters  :  Percy  Johnson,  a  good  scholar:  Charlie  Scott, 
a  smart  hoy  ;  Willie  Wliite,  a  small  boy  ;  George  Lee,  Henry  Rogers,  Mr.  Hunter,  the  Teacher. 

V.    THE   ROCKVILLE    PETITION.— Characters  :   Mr.  Easton,  EdUor  of  the  ^*  RochmlU 

2oumal;'*  Mrs.  Easton,  Editor's  toife  ;  Mrs.  Pill&bury,  Doctor's  wife  ;  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Merchanfs  wife  ; 
[rs.  Barnard,  an  old  lady,  somewhat  deaf;  Miss  Twitchell  and  Miss  Spring,  maiden  ladies ;  Enuna 
Lincoln,  a  school  girl;  office  boy,  servant. 

"VI.  PUGGE. — Characters:  "Prof.,"**  school  boy,  of  professional  ambUionl  Pugge,  a  school 
boy,  of  poetical  ambition;  Ned,  Judge,  and  other  school  boys,  Mr.  Whimple,  the  teacher, 

VII.  RUFFER,  THE  BORE.— Characters  :  Rufier,  a  bore;  Barkie  and  Joe,  miimaies:  Ber- 
nard and  Falmie,  friends  of  Joe,  School  boys. 

VIII.  EXAMINATION  DAY  AT  MADAME  SAVANTE'S.— Characters  :  Madame  Sa- 
vante,  and  several  young  ladies,  her  pupils, 

XSLm  the  PRIZE  POEM.— Characters :  Grant,  Lane,  Notting,  and  other  School  boys;  Mr. 
Eyesanears,  the  Teacher. 

.  X.    WILLIAM  RAY'S  HISTORY  LESSON.— Characters  :  Several  School  Boys. 

,  X.X.    SLANG-t-Charactsrs  :  Kate  Merrill,  a  School  Girl;  Lizzie,  Kate's  little  sister;  Maiy  Wil- 
liams, Kate*s  cousin  ;  Harry,  brother  of  Kate  and  Lizzie;  Ralph. 

3:11.  HOMINITIC  GEOGRAPHY— (said  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  late  Exhibition  in  Slow- 
town  Academy.) — Characters  :  Teacher  and  several  pupils. 

JSLJlln  "  NOT  AT  HOME."— Characters  :  Emma,  Jane,  -Ellen,  Miss  Briggs,  Miss  Peny. 
Bridget 

3CIV.  THE  QUEEN'S  ENGLISH.— Characters  :  Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  Brown,  Mary  Smith, 
Jemima  Brown,  Miss  Su  Clair,  Miss  Gordon,  Miss  Graham. 

It  is  bound  in  paper  covers.      Price  40  cents* 

^O.  3  of  this  series  will  be  published  early  in  '  1871.    It  will  be  made  up  of  Dialogues,  selected 
(reat  care  from  the  best  availaole  sources. 


American  School  Dialogues,  new,  paper.... -.^  40 

American  Speaker 10 

Amateur  Dramas. x  50 

"       Theatricals,  Miss  S.  A.  Frost 50 

Art  of  Extempore  Speaking,  Bautain.... x  50 

Book  of  Oratory,  Marshall,  x2mo -.x  75 

*'  of  Recitations  and  Dialoeues,  F.  B.Wilson.    50 
'  of  Comic  Speeches  and  Humorous  Recita- 
tions, A.  T.  Spencer 50 

*-  ofTableuxand  Shadow  Pantoroines 50 

"  of  Stump  Speeches  and  Buriesque  Orations    50 
Comic  Reatations  and  Humorous  Dialogues, 

Jerome  Barton 50 

Comic  Speaker xo 

Debater,  McEUigott x  50 

Declamation  for  the  Million.    Part  x,  Poetry ; 

Part  a,  Dialogues;  Part  3,  Prose,  each.-..    60 
Dialogues,  Nos.  i*  a,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  paper,  each,    xo 

"       for  Young  Folks,  S.  A,  Frost-. 50 

Dialogjues  from  Dickens,  Fette........^......x  50 

Elocution,  Griffith  ... .... ....  ....  .... ....  ....  x  50 

MitcheU r  50 

Elocutionist,  paper. xo 

Excelsior  Dialo^;ne8.... .................x  75 

Entertaining  Dialogues,  Northend...... x  35 

Exhibition  Speaker........ .............x  35 

First  Book  of  Oratory,  Marshall x  50 

Free  Speaker,  Fowle ...x  50 

Humorous  Speaker,  Oldham..  ....  ....  ••>..  ....  x  50 

.  .......................     xo 

Little  Speaker,  Northend 60 

"     Orator  "         - 60 

HatMiud  **  «  x  as 


National  Speaker,  paper........ — ..... .....|o  10 

"  **  lamo.... . X  so 

New  American  Speaker,  Zachos  ....  .... ......3  •« 

"    Union  "        PhUbrick 9  iS 

New  York  Speaker ..—  — ...»...z  75 

"  One  Hundred  "  Dialogues,  Fowle.......— .x  50 

Origin;^  Dialogues,  Sargent .....x  60 

One  Hundred  Choice  Selections,  paper........    30 

Parlor  Stage.... ..... z  50 

••     Tableux ~ ~»  5» 

"     Dramas,  Fowle... ...... —  .... — .x  50 

"     Tlteatricals  .... .... ....  .... ....  ........    fO 

Patriotic  Eloquence,  Kirkland... .......... .~.x  7$ 

**       Speaker,  Raymond........ ........ .x  75 

"  **  paper........ ...........    xo 

Primary  Speaker,  Sherwood—— — ... 50 

"  "         Philbrick 6$ 

Priraarv  Standard  Speaker,  Sargent. — . ..    60 

Sabbath  School  Scrap-Book,  new  edition.. ....z  5a 

Sdiool Dialogues,  Lovell — ....... — ........z  50 

**  "  Northend — z  ao 

School-day  Dialogues......... —  — .— —  «~.-x  50 

School  Exhibition  Book — .  ....  ....  ....  ..»  ..    5^ 

School  Speaker,  Sanders  .... — . — ..... — ->x  60 

Standard  Speaker,  Satgent.......... — ......a  59 

"  "  paper xo 

Stump  Speaker,  \  **     -.-..-——..———    w 

The  Mimic  Stage.- .~ 1  S^ 

Union  Speaker,  Sanders— ..-.-..— ..-.-——--x  os 

United  States  Speaker,  Lovell- —  -.*.  z  5* 

Universal  Speaker— .-...-.—  —.-——— —-x  S^ 
Young  American's  Speaker- —..-— -~- —— x  oe 
Young  Speaker,  Lovell-.— -.-.———••—-— i  «• 


Abow*  mtne  mailed  at  prices  named;  sent  by  Express  at  ao  per  cent  4^ 


Lecturer's  Reading  Stand, 

A  COKPLETE  BOOK-REST  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  READER. 

It  is  readily  adjusted  to  any 
height,  and  to  any  inclination  of 
Desk.  It  has  elastic  fingers  to 
retain  the  book  or  manuscript. 
It  is  substantial  in  construction 
and  elegant  in  appearance.  It  is 
a  useful  and  or?tamental  article  for 
the  private  and  public  Library. 

In  the  Public  Schools  of  New 
York  City  it  is  used  as  a  Bible 
Stand.  For  general  utiUty  it  hat 
no  equal. 

Piic« ©15.00 

(Bex  Ibr  Shlpi^E  f •-Jo-) 


KENDALL'S    BOOK-REST, 

FOR  THE  DESK  OR  LIBRARY  TABLE. 

^i  ramTenience  of  s  *ell-iidapled 

Best  for  the  book,  and  the  advahtageB 

to  tlie  ej-es  of  a  proper  nngla  for  feaj 

TiooB,  are  too  faMy  reoognized  by  till 

tndeiE  to  require  discnssiou  heie. 
Kbtdux'h  Best  for  the  book  urtifes  In 

M(  niN^  (^ipartdvs  oS  On  requisiUa  (^  a 

raftd  book  Mrf— for  any  size  of  book. 
It  conriata  of  three  HtandBrde  united 

tt  tha  top  by  a  metallic  head,  which 

•Uawi  the  outside  standarda  to   open 
I    Gb  the  legs  of  a  compoaa,  vhile  the 

■liddle  1^  turns  back.    To  this  tripod 
1    k  ittaehed  the  shelf  which  curies  the  f 

I   Ingen  or  springs  for  holding  the  book 
I  "pen-    Hie  whole  cut  b«  "  muhipped"  in  a.  second,  snd  folded  flat,  m  esaily  as  * 


New  Forms  and  Solids 

FOR    OBJECT   TEACHING, 

Containing'  Sixty-four  Pieces — tliere  being  forty-seven  Plane  Forms 

sixteen  Solids,  and  a  six-inch  Rule,  among  which  are  several 
NEW  Forms  and  Solids,  not  included  in  any  other  Set, 

'JElBLOlx  Form.  Is  Stamped.  Tritli  Its  IS'um'ber  In  tlie  ILtlst* 
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1.  Equilateral  Triangle. 

2.  Right  Angled 

3.  " 

4.  Obtuse 

5.  Curved 

6.  Triangle— one  curved  side, 

7.  Isosceles  Triangle. 

8.  Scalene 

9.  Square. 

10.  Oblong. 

11.  Rhomb. 

12.  Rhomboid. 

13.  Trapezium. 

14.  Trapezoid. 

15.  Pentagon. 

16.  Hexagon. 

17.  Heptagon. 

18.  Octagon. 

19.  Nonagon. 

20.  Decagon. 

21.  Circle. 


22.  Semi-Circle. 

23.  Quadrant 

24.  Sector. 

25.  Ring. 

26.  Crescent. 

27.  Ellipse. 

28.  Oval. 

29.  Sphere. 

30.  Hemi-Sphere. 

31.  Prolate-Speroid, 

32.  Oblate         " 

33.  Ovoid. 

34.  Cylinder. 

35.  Cone. 

36.  Conoid. 

37.  Cube. 

38.  Square  Prism. 

39.  Triangular  Prisn. 

40.  Hexagonal     " 

41.  Square  Pyramid. 

42.  Triangular 


(( 


PBIOS,  (aefttlj  pat  np  la  a  strong  vooden  Iwz),  $3.0Qi 
J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 


■ensrw  itoirik. 


Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  School  Material 


KSniRSKHTS 

Appanttusy  Blaclc  Boards,  Books,  Charts,  Globes,    1H8l|i% 

seiEiooiLi  FTTRivrrTJiiia 

of  MTeral  superior  modem  styles,  and  mauy  other 
^ARTICLES     FOR    EVERY    SCHOOI^n 

Ma^loA  on  demand  for  10  cU, 


J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

Pobllslisn  and  Kanwfketiijrexs,  14  BoibiI  8t««  Vsvr  YcHrka 


BD'WARDS  &  WEBB'S 

ANALYTICAL    READERS, 

Superior  to  all  others   In  Method  and  Arrangement. 

Un«nrpaMcd  In  Variety  and  Kxcellcnce  of  Reading  Excixlaes* 
Oomprehenslve  and  Tiioronghly-  Practleal. 

Substantial,     Beautiful,     Ne-vr. 


'T7H0UGH  but  recently  completed,  these  books  have  already  been  adopted  by  the 
-*-  Public  Schools  of  New  York,  Chicago,  and  many  other  important  cities :  have 
been  introduced  into  several  State  Normal  Schools,  and  have  received  unqualified 
and  hearty  approbation  of  our  most  distinguished  educators.  Wherever  used,  they 
are  giving  the  greatest  satisfiaction,  and  are  fully  sustaining  the  reputation  of  tiieir 
practical  and  accomplished  authors. 

Thousands  of  Testimonials  have  been  received  from  teachers  of  all  grades  who 
have  either  examined  or  used  these  Readers.  The  following  are  presented  as  &ir 
specimens  of  the  whole  : 

From  Prof.  J.  W.  DICKINSON,  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  Westjield,  Mass. 

The  **  Analytical  Readers  "  are  doubtlera  the  best  now  used. 

These  books  employ  thb  "  Word-Method,"  and  in  the  Primary  Readers  the  subjects  of  the  lessons  are 
fiilly  and  beautifully  illustrated. 

The  Primary  Readers  have  been  nsed  for  the  past  year  m  the  School  of  Observation  connected  with  the 
West6eld  Normal  School,  and  the  results  authorize  us  to  give  a  full  recommendation  of  them. 

From  Prof.  A.  G.  BO  YD  EN,  Prin.  State  Normal  Sfluwl,  Bridgrwnter,  Mass. 

The  **  Analytical  Readers"  seem  to  roe  an  excellent  series] of  books,  very  well  adapted  to  accomplish 
tlie  object  for  which  thev  are  used. 

The  method  of  teaching  reading,  adopted  by  the  authors,  is  tht  best  method,  because  it  is  founded  oh 
tke  iatus  of  mental  activity.  -^— 

From  Rev.  H.  F.  HARRINGTON,  Sufii.  of  Schools,  New  Bedford,  Mass, 

We  have  had  the  Primary  Reading  Charts  and  Primary  Readers  in  several  of  o«r  schools,  and  they  aid 
the  litde  ones  so  admixabl^  that  the  teachers  who  have  used  them  would  feel  as  if  robbed  of  one  of  their 
most  important  assistants  if  tliey  should  be  deprived  of  them. 

From  E.  A.  SHELDON,  Prin.  of  the  Oswego,  N,  Y.,  Normal  and  Training  Schools. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  Analytical  Series  of  Readers  and  Speller.  They  are  simple,  well  graded, 
and  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  children.  The  plan  of  the  Spelling  Rook  is  admirable.  We  have  long 
since  adopted  the  plans  nere  introduced  in  our  own  schools,  and  with  the  best  results.  The  mechanical  exe- 
cution of  the  books  is  also  worthy  of  much  praise.  The  paper  is  good,  the  print  clear,  and  the  binding  strong. 
In  all  potnta,  1  do  not  kuow  a  Series  of  Books  more  worthy  of  public  coundence  and  patronage. 

From  EDWARD  SMITH,  Su^.  Schools,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

After  a  thorough  examination  of  the  Analytical  Readers,  and  after  having  the  privilege  of  testing  the  ist 
and  ad  Readers  in  the  Primary  grade,  and  the  5th  and  6th  in  the  Senior  grade  of  our  Public  Schools,  since 
their  adoption  by  our  Board  of  Education,  1  unhesitatingly  give  it  as  mv  opinion  that  no  series  of  books  I 
b^ve  examined  is  so  well  calculated  to  present  this  most  important  of  all  subjects  to  both  the  teacher  and 
tbe  pupiL  ' 

From  DA  VI D  N.  CAMP,  late  State  Supt.  Schools,  Conn. 

Ther  certainly  possess  characteristics  of  great  practical  value.  The  Word-Method,  so  buccessfiilly 
adopted  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  is  most  happily  introduced  and  explained.  The  principles  of  reading 
are  set  forth  in  clear  and  concise  language,  and  toe  directions  given,  while  brief,  are  stifliciently  full,  and 
auch  as  ouanot  iail,  if  properly  followeo^  to  secure  a  better  expression  of  thought  and  emotion  in  our  schools 


Made  of  the  best  paper,  carefully  printed,  and  bound  in  the  most  durable  manner.  Wherever  used. 

As  Amalytical  Rkadbrs  are  winning  high  praise.     "^ 


IlETA.IlLi     miCE©; 


FIRST  READBR  •  -  98  Cents. 
SKCCMVn  RBADfiSR  .  -  50  CenU. 
THIRD   RKADBR       -       .        75  Cents. 


FOURTH  RBADBR         -         90  Cents. 
FIFTH    RRADBR  -  -  $1  Mr. 

SIXTH   RBADBR       .        .        -      $1  5I>. 


KDlVAItI>S   dc  'VTARRBirS  AfTAliTTICAIi   SPRIiI«lEBR        -        95  Cents. 
B1>'VV^ARI>S  St  1¥KBB*B  PRIMARY  RBADINO  LKSSONS,  Bight 

Clknrts,  90x135   Inches,  $4  00* 

Taintor  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

678   Broadway,  New  York, 


**  FRANKLY  SPEAKING.  Wti  AVER  THAT  '*  THE  LIV- 
ING AGE'  HAS  NO  EQUAL  IN  ANY  COUNTRY.''— From  The 

Press,  Philadelphia, 

''THE  BEST  of  ALL  OUR  ECLECTIC  PUBLICATIONS.'^ 

— From  The  Nation^  New  York. 


LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE, 

Of  which  more  than  ort^  hundred  volumes  have  been  issued,  has  received  the  commendfttion  of  Jik^k^ 
Story,  Chancellor  Kent,  President  Adams ;  historians  Sparks,  Prescott,  Bancroft,  and  Ticknor ;  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  many  others  ;  and  it  admittedly  "  continues  to  stand  at  the  head  of  its  class.** 

IT  18  ISSUED  £V£R3r  8ATITBDAY,  giving  fiftv-two  numbers,  and  more  than  Three 
Thousand  double-column  octavo  pages  of  reading-matter  yearly ;  enabling  it  to  present,  with  a  com- 
bined freshness  and  completeness  nowhere  else  attempted. 

The  best  Essays,  Revleiv^s,  Criticisms,  Tales,  PoeirF,  Scfentlllc,  Biographical, 

Historical,  and  Political  Inl'or«uatiota,  gathered  ftvm  the  entire 

body  of  Foreign  Periodical  Lilteratare. 

The  ablest  and  most  cultured  intellects  in  every  department  of  Literature,  Politico,  Sctenoe» 
and  art,  find  expression  in  the  periodical  literature  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Great  Britain. 

The  liivlns  Age,  forming  four  large  ▼olumes  a  year,  furnishes,  from  the  vast  and  gen* 

erally  inaccessible  mass  of  this  literature,  the  only  compilation,  that,  while  within  the  reach  of  all,  is  satis- 
factory in  the  COMPLETENESS  with  which  it  embraces  whatever  is  of  immediate  interest,  or  of 
solid,  pentianent  value. 

It  is  therefore  indispensable  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the  events  or  in- 
tellectual progress  of  the  time,  or  to  cultivate  in  himself  or  his  family  general  intelligence  aud  literary  taste. 


From  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 

"  Were  I,  in  view  of  all  the  competitors  that  are 
now  in  the  field,  to  choose,  I  should  certainly  choose 
Thk  Living  Agk.  .  .  .  Nor  is  there,  in  any  library 
that  1  know  of,  so  much  instructive  and  entertaining 
reading  in  the  same  number  of  volumes.*' 

From  the  CongregationalUt  and  Recorder,  Boston, 

Jutu  2,  1870. 
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We  repeat  the  conviction  we  have  many  times 
expressed,  that  none  of  the  eclectics  can  be  matched 
with  this  as  to  substantial  value  and  interest." 

From  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser, 

"  During  each  year,  the  reader  gets  the  best  of  the 
essays,  poetry,  serial  novels,  and  statements  of  fact  in 
science  or  current  history,  which  the  year  produces. 
All  of  this  is  furnished  at  about  the  price  of  one  of  the 
reviews  or  magazines  from  which  it  is  drawn." 

From  the  Neva  York  Trtbune. 

"  The  selections  always  indicate  a  refined  and  cath- 
olic taste,  and  a  happy  art  of  catering  to  the  popular 
demands,  without  lowering  the  standau'd  of  sound 
literature  " 

From  the  Lutheran  and  Missionary,  Philadelphia. 

"  An  extraordinary  value  marks  many  of  the  arti- 
cles of  this  publication,  because  they  are  the  produc- 
tions of  the  ablest  men  of  our  times." 

Prom  the  A  merican  Churchtnan,  Chicago. 

"It  has  always  seemed  to  us  to  contain  the  best 
poetry,  the  most  able  essays  and  criticisms,  and  the 
most  interesting  stories,  of  any  magazine  in  the  En- 
glish language." 

From  the  A  nterican  PresbyteriatL,  Philadelphia. 

"  Indispensable  to  any  one  ^o  wishes  to  keep  the 
run  of  thmgs  in  literature,  politics,  and  theology." 


From  the  Christian  Examiner,  Richmond, 

"  It  is  the  greatest  eclectic  of  this  country." 

Front  the  Advance,  Chicago. 

"  It  is  a  monthly  that  comes  every  week.** 

From  the  Illinois  State  journal. 

"It  has  more  real  solid  worth,  more  useful  infor- 
mation, than  any  similar  publication  we  know  oC 
The  ablest  essays,  the  most  entertaining  stories,  the 
finest  poetry,  of  the  English  language,  are  here  ga- 
thered togetlier." 

Front  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco, 

"  Its  publication  in  weekly  numbers  give  to  it  a 
great  advantage  over  its  monthly  contemporaries,  in 
the  spirit  and  freshness  of  its  contents." 

Front. the  Christian  Register,  Boston,  Aug.  6, 187a 

"  Littkll's  Living  Agb  has  never  borne  the 
marks  of  more  careful  research  and  wiser  selection 
tlian  it  does  now." 

From  the  Chicago  Daily  Republican, 

"  Littbll's  Living  Agb  is  the  oldest,  and  by  fi»r 
the  best,  concentration  of  choice  periodical  literature 
printed  in  this  country.  It  occupies  a  field  filled  by 
no  other  periodical.  The  subscriber  to  '  Littell 
finds  himself  in  possession,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  of 
four  lai^e  vo'umes  of  such  rending  as  can  fe  e^ 
tained  in  no  otherform,  and  comprising  selections 
from  every  department  of  science,  art,  philosophy, 
and  belles-lettres.  Those  who  desire  a  thoroi^gr 
COMPBNDiUM  of  all  that  is  admirable  and  noteworthy 
in  the  literary  world  will  be  spared  the  trouble  of 
wadine  through  the  sea  of  reviews  and  magazines 
published  abroad  ;  for  they  will  find  the  essence  of 
all  compacted  and  concentrated  here." 

From,  the  Chicago  Jourttal  of  Commerce, 

'*  We  esteem  it  above  all  price." 


Published  weekly  at  #8.00  a  jtxt,free  i^ postage.    An  extra  copy  sent  gratis  to  any  one  getting  ap  a 
Gub  of  Five  New  bubscribers.    Address 

LITTELL  <b  GAY,  30  Bromfield  St.,  Boston. 

THE  BEST  HOME  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE  AT  CLUB  PRICES. 

For  Ten  Dollars,  Littbll's  Living  Agb,  weekly,  conuining  the  cream  of  Foreign  Periodical 
Literature,  and  either  one  of  the  leading  magazines  of  Home  Literature  named  below,  will  be  sent  to  one 
address  for  one  year :  viz  :— 

Harper's  Monthly  (or  Webklv  or  Bazar),  Thb  Atlantic  Monthly,  Lippincott*s  Monthlt, 
Thb  Galaxy,  Old  and  New,  or  Applbton'.s  Journal  (weekly* ;  or,  for  ^8.50,  Thb  Living  Age  and 
'hb  Riverside  Magazine,  or  Our  Young  Folks.         |7*  Address  as  above. 


€Ail)Pi  ILL'S 


Concise  School   History 


THIS  History,  which  was  first  published  near  the  end  of  August, 
1870,  brings  the  story  of  events -down  to  March  of  that  year. 
The  narrative,  exclusive  of  maps  and  illustrations,  comprises  somewhat 
lewer  than  two  hundred  pages,  specimens  of  which  are  included  in 
this  circular. 

The  work  has  features  which  especially  commend  it  as  a  lesson-book 
for  schools. 

1.  More  than  usual  care  has  been  taken,  it  is  believed,  to  secure 
accuracy.  The  author  has  relied  upon  the  most  approved  authorities, 
and  availed  himself  of  the  most  recent  investigations.  The  dates  have 
been  carefully  examined,^  and  the  correct  spelling  of  proper  names 
given.    The  pronunciation  of  the  proper  names,  at  all  difficult,  is  shown. 

2.  The  style  is  marked  by  clearness,  simplicity,  and  directness. 
Only  the  leading  events  in  our  history  are  narrated.  The  aim  has  been 
to  relate  essential  facts  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  most  easily  compre- 
hended and  remembered. 

« 

3.  The  work  is  amply  supplied  with  maps,  showing  the  position 
of  the  places  named  in  the  text,  the  condition  of  the  country  at  different 
periods,  etc. 

4.  Questions,  carefully  prepared,  have  been  placed  at  the  foot  of 
each  page,  and  at  the  end  of  the  work  is  arranged  a  comprehensive 
series  of  review  questions. 

5.  The  leading  or  key-words  of  each  paragraph  are  printed  in  a  more 
conspicuous  type.  This  feature  has  been  approved  by  many  teachers. 
The  words  printed  in  this  bolder  type,  by  showing  at  a  glance  the  lead- 
ing topic  of  each  paragraph,  will  lessen  the  labor  of  the  pupil  in 
preparing  the  lesson,  and  aid  the  teacher  in  conducting  the  recitation. 

6.  Chronological  reviews  are  scattered  throughout  the  book — one  at 
the  end  of  each  of  the  five  periods  into  which  the  work  is  divided, 

7.  Some  useful  tables  have  been  inserted  after  the  narrative  of  the 
events  ;  also  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the.  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Questions  have  been  added  to  the  Constitution,  and 
such  explanation  of  terms  and  other  information  as  may  be  needed. 

Although  but  a  short  time  published,  this  History  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  schools  of  many  cities  and  towns,  and  has  been  received 
in  each  instance  with  much  iavor. 

Correspondence  is  solicited  with  reference  to  the  use  of  these  books. 
A  very  liberal  discount  will  be  given  for  first  introduction. 

Caialegues  will  be  sent  on  application.       Address 

GEO.  F.  I>HELI>S, 

Cam  J.  W.  Schormerliorn  k  Co.;  14  Bond  St.,  New  7orL 


New  School  &  College  Text'-Books 

PUBLISHED  BT  D.  APPLETON  k  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


Cornell's  I»liyslcal  Oeogrrapliy.  Lavishly  iHustrated.  Embracing  all  late 
discoveries.     Large  4to.    104  pages.    Price,  $i.6a 

ILiOO layer's  X::ie£n exits  of  A.strronoiiiy.  Accompanied  with  numerous 
Ilhistrations,  and  Arago's  Celestial  Charts  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemisphere.  By  J.  Norman 
LocKYBR.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.  Editor  of  **  Nature,"  etc.  Revised  and  adapted 
to  the  Schools  of  the  United  States.     x2mo.     31a  pages. 

First  noolc  of  ISotAll^r.'  Something  new.  Object  Teaching  made  Practical,  lliis 
book  has  a  two-fold  object — to  teach  the  subject  of  Botany  and  to  cultivate  the  observing  powers  of  child- 
ren.   Splendidly  illustrated.    By  Eliza  A.  Youmans.    lama    183  pages.    Price,  ^1.25. 

Ht)trlc:ness*s  ISdltloii  of  Ooo8a,r*s  Ooxnmentarles  on  tlie 
Oa  lllo  'War*^  This  volume  contains  elaborate  notes,  plans  of  battles,  a  copious  dictionary,  a  map 
of  Gaul,  and  a  brief  life  of  Cassar.    Price,  ^1.50. 

-A.  I?raotlCttl  Oerman  Oranntiar,  Containing  in  sixty  lessons  the  fundamenUl 
principles  of  the  German  Language.  By  Herman  D.  Wragb,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Gennan  ia  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York.    Price,  $1.50. 

rPlie  IVatural  Hneaker.  Being  selections  to  aid  the  student  in  acquhring  a  Simple, 
Natural,  Business-like  Stvle  of  Speaking.  Tlie  pieces  are  short,  and  the  prose  selections  have  never  be- 
fore appeared  in  anv  similar  work.  By  Joskfh  Alden,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  New  York  State  Nor- 
mal School.  With  a  prefatory  note  by  Jambs  M'Cosu,  D.D.,  LL.I>.,  President  of  Princetoo  College, 
xamo.    302  pages.     Price,  $i.a<. 

A.  '^Treatise  on  X^eveltniip,  nTonosxvipl^yv  and.  Jllflrl^oi^  Suiv 
"Veylnof.^  By  W.  M.  Gillespie,  LL,D.,  Civil  Engineer.  Edited  by  Cadv  Stalky,  A. M.,C.E., 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  Union  College.    (Nearfy  Ready.)  • 

1>.  A.T»1?JJET0^  A;  CO.  also  Pul>Usn  more  than  three  hundred  other 
School  and  College  Text-Books,  belonflnng  to  every  branch  of  education.  The  Cornell  Series  op  Gvd- 
GRAPHIBS,  Quackbnbos's  POPULAR  ^  BooKSi  Harknbss'  CLASSICAL  Sbri ES,  and  Biany  others  are  too 
well  known  to  require  special  advertising.  A  Bbscriptivb  Catalogue  embracing  our  full  list  will  be 
sent,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  address  on  application. 

Correspondence  ip  relation  to  the  introduction  and  use  of  any  of  our  School-books  is  solicited.  Speci- 
men Copies  of  those  above  mentioned  as  already  published  will  be  mailed,  postpaid,  to  teachers  and 
school-officers  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  retail  price.  Persons  ordering  are  requested  to  be  particular  to 
give  their  post-office  address  in  full.    Address 

D*  APPL.ETON  ^  CO., 

eo,   99,    and  94    Grand    St.,    New   York. 


1  LiBUI  OF  WCmON 


FROM   THE 


BS8T  WBITEBS  OP  AIJi  GOTHTIUES. 

Vol.  Ik— I«ocke*B    TlioaghtB  on    ESdv 

cation. 


Vol.    II^^Ijocke^B    Becajni    on    Sindy 

and  Reading :  Milton's  Epistle  on  Education,  with 
Lives  of  Locke  and  Milton. 

Vol.   HL^^Horace    M»n*B    Pampers   on 

the  Study  of  Physiology  in  Schools. 

Vol.  lV.-.8cottf«k  tlnlvertity  Ad- 
dresses :  (')  Mill,  on  Literary  and  Scientific  Edu- 
cation ;  (')  Froudb,  on  Hand-work  before  Head- 
work  ;  (')  Carlylb,  od  the  Choice  of  Books. 

"Vol.    V..-Tlfte    Btble    in   the    Public 

Schools— The  Opinions  of  Individuals  and  of  the 
Press,  with  Judicial  Decisions. 

Vol.   VL—The    Bibl«  iia  the    Public 

Schools,    Part    II.,    containing    the    Addresses   of 
A.  D.  Mayo  and  Thomas  Vickbrs,  of  Cincinnati. 

Othtr  Volu&M,  h  pnptntion,  vUl  be  doly  aB&oo&otl 

It  is  our  design  to  make  Complete  and  Stand- 
ard Editions  of  the  works  of  Educational  writers 
of  Eminence,  and  reduce  the  cost  to  a  minimum. 
We  have  adopted  a  model,  very  successfiil  in  France, 
which  puts  the  products  of  the  best  minds  within  the 
reach  of  alL 

Th*  Price — Twenty-five  Cbnts  a  vol.,  post-paid. 

y.   W,  Sckermerhorn  &  Co.y 

14  Bond  St.,  Blew  York. 


AXI>&    TO 

School  Discipline : 

A  substitute  for 
Scliool  Xieoords* 

Reports  and 

Prize  s  • 

The  AII>S  secure  the  good  results  of  accurate 
records  and  reports,  with  less  expense  of  time. 
They  naturally  and  inevitably  awaken  a  lively  and 
paternal  interest,  for  the  pupil  takes  home  with  him 
the  witnesses  0/ his  daiiy  conduct  and  progress. 

J,  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

li  Bond  SL,  K«w  Tork. 


Who  are  expecting  to  seek  2Tew  Fositioss 

FOB  THE 

NEXT    8S8SIOK, 

SHOULD    OrVB    EASLT    NOTICE    TO   THE 

AHEBXCAN  8CB00L  mSTZTUTE, 

14  Bond  St.,  New  Tork. 

^*  Explanatory  Circulars   will  he   sent  om 
appiieatiom. 

T  ADIES  desiring  to  procure  a  first-class 
-^     SEWING  MACHINE, 

against  easy  -monthly  installments,  may 
apply  to  294  Bowery,  N.  Y. 


£.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO., 

oil    MLA.ItKSI'  ercn 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA., 

PUVUBH 

HCltolnell'B  Tfeyr  Series   of  Oeoflrvstpliies  i 

Alltoliell's   ^ei^   (Series   of  Outline   I^aps  | 

Alltolxell's   Old   @erles   of  Oeofl^rstpliles  | 

UancL-Soolc   of  3Cap   DraDrlnv  | 

Oood.rloli.*s  €lerles  of  Pictorial   Histories  9 

S£artliicLale*s   Series   of  Spellers  9 

Homes'   Series   of  Xiadles*    Iteaders  1 

Tenney's   Geolofify  9   Smltli's   Oraminar  9 

Soliolar*s   Oompanlon  9   Hal<leiiiaii*s   JLfllxes  9 

Slxisliani.*s   Tfef^vr  ILiatlxii   and    JBnirllsli.   Series  9 

Ooppee's   XiogirlCy   Rbetorlo,   Speaker  9 

Nnirent's   Frencli    Dlotlonary  9 

Xiodirers'   !R£ensiJLratlont    and   I£ey  9 

'BLart'a   Orammars   and   Oonstltntlon   of  tl&e  XT.  &9 

Stoolcliardt's   Oltemistry  9  Coolce*s  Pro1>lenkS9 

A27D  OTESB  AFF&OVED  SGSOOL  BOOKS. 

Special  ntUs  for  firti  Introduction. 

Infonnation  in  regiird  to  all  their  publications  will  be  clieerfully  furni&bed  on  application  to 

E.  H.  BUTLER  &.  CO. 

%*  Teachers  and  friends  of  Education  are  respectfully  requested  to  send  for  descriptive  Circular*  and 
restiRumtals  in  iavor  of  the  above  books. 

Teachers'  Ink  Stand. 


••Tlie   Inlc   Oan't   Oet   Out.*^ 

Tim  Ink-SCund  consists  of  a  glass  pot  with  a  gronnd  shoulder,  into  which  fits  a  waterrtight  funnel  with  a 
hollow  stem  and  rim.  The  air  whicfa  is  forced  down  upon  the  ink  causes  it  to  rise  tlM  required  height  in 
the  stem  to  be  reached  by  the  pen. 

When  the  stand  is  reversed,  the  ink  that  is  already  in  the  stem,  ami  no  mortt  will  flow  down  into  the 
hollow  rim,  where  H  stays  till  the  stand  is  again  brought  to  its  upright  position. 

Its  chief  points  are :  1.  The  Ink  cannot  be  spiUeo,  no  matter  what  way  the  stand  is  placed.  3.  The 
pen  will  always  reach  jitst  enough  to  fill  it,  and  no  more,  thus  avoidingall  danjger  of  blotting  books,  desks, 
or  paper.  ^  %•  The  ink  is  j^mtetttd  from  the  dust  and  evaporation.  4.  Tlie  entire  funnel  can  bb  rbmovbd 
to  replenisn  with  fresh  mk.  5.  It  Is  simple.  6.  It  is  cheap,  costing  but  $1.  Tliere  are  no  puzzling 
sCBSws,  DO  BRASS-woKK,  DO  UBCHANiCAL  coNTRivANCB  to  get  out  of  ofder.  It  is  made  SNTiRBLv  01 
glass,  and  is  a  neat  and  elegant  stand,  such  as  every  person,  rich  or  poor,  wishes  to  have  upon  his  desk. 

It  it  in  nse  in  some  of  our  leading^  banks  and  commercial  houses,  and  seems  to  be  just  the  Ink  Stand 
for  tlie  T^aohan'  Daak.    It  can  be  packed  and  safely  sent  by  express.    Frioe,  $1. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  cfe  Co., 

14r  "Bond  St.,   NToM^  Yorlc. 


i  4  rriHE  MOST  OOMCISB,  GOMPBXHIfelfSiyB, 
1  INTRI.LTOBNT,  AN©  THE  BEST  ARRANGED 
ouTLiNB  OF  English  Litkraturb  that  has 
RVER  BBBN  PRiNTBD." — Hturtfcrd  C^uitanty  Oct.  3, 
1870. 

First  steps  in  English  Literatnre. 

By  Arthur  Oilman,  A.M. 
AVw  Vori:  Kurd  &  Houghton. 
Camhrid^ :  H.  O.  Houghton  &  Co.  Rivbrsidb 
Pkbss. 

One  vol.     76ma,  pp.  S31.    $t. 
"  Compact,    concise,    conscientioudy   execnled.** 
[New  York  Ind(^)cndeiit. 

"  ft  ought  to  become  a  Text-Book  in  all  our 
schools,  where  English  Literature  is  wofuUy  ne- 
glected now."    [Springfield  Republican. 

"  We  are  confident  that  no  better  Text-book  for 
imparting  the  knowladxe  can  be  found  than  *  First 
Steps.' "    [Alexander  Hyde. 

**  Exc^edinRly  valuable  to  youns  readers  who  are 
seeking  for  the  best  course  of  reading."  [Monthly 
Religious  Magazine. 

*'  The  two  tables  or  charts  are  atone  priceless  to 
loven  of  English  Literature."    (Proiridettoe  Press. 

"  A  manual  of  onquestionable  value."  [Atlantic 
Monthly. 

"  I  observe  with  pleasure  the  prominence  given  in 
this  little  book  to  American  writers,  in  marked  con- 
trast with  the  pitiful  little  appendix  devoted  in  some 
treatises  to  the  sut^ect."  [John  E.  Bradley,  Prin- 
cipal Albany  Free  Academy. 

"A  marvellously  comprehensive  and  thorough 
survey  of  En^ish  literature  from  its  dawn  to  our  own 
day.       [Christian  Union. 

"  The  most  perfect  «f  its  kind  we  have  seen." 
[American  Literary  Oaaette. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent  free  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  the  price  by  the  Publishers. 

CAUTION. 

All  persons  are  hereby  cautioned 
against  infringing  my  Letters  Pat- 
ent for  Improvements  in  Sewing  Ma^ 
chines,  extended  for  seven  years  by 
Act  of  Congress,  dated  July  14,  1870. 
All  infringers  will  be  prosecuted 
according  to  law. 

1250-1252.         John  Bachelder. 

WANTED— AGENTS,  (20  per  day)  to  sell 
the  celebrated  HOME  SHUTTLE  SEWING 
M ACH I N E.  Has  the  undgr-ftedy  makes  the 
"  lock  stitch:*  (alike  on  both  side%)  and  wjidly 
licensed.  The  best  and  cheapest  family  Sewing 
Machine  in  the  market.  Address  JOHNSON, 
CLARK  A  CO..  Boston,  Mass.,  Pitisburgli,  Pa., 
Chicago,  111.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SCHOOL  PIIRNITIIRE 

or  ALL  MOSSEH  STTLXS : 


At  prices  to  suit  m\X» 

CATALOGUES,  TEl^  CENTS. 


J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 


GERMiN  11  FRENCH. 


OP 

Tale,  Harrard,  UniTorsity  of  Virginia, 
'Washinston  Ctollege, 

AND   MOST  SIMILAR  INSTITUTIONS. 

WBZnTErS  GSBICAN  GOUBSS. 

Grammar $1  75 

Header,  with  Vocabulary  and  Notes'  2  00 


'Otto's  German  Grammar..  .$lt75 
Otto's  French  Grammar  —  1.75 


PTIiODST'S  FBENCH  SSBIES. 

150  Works  toot  Iisstrvctlan  in  Modem 
Ija.iS9ttages« 

CORSON'S    SAXON    AND    EARLY  ENOLISH. 

Seiv^ell^s  Dictation  Exercises. 


..^  Full  Descri^ive  Catalogues  sent  on  a^pli' 
cation.  Specimen  Copies  ta  teachers  on  tvceipi  of 
half-price. 

IL.EYI?OX^T>T  A;  HOLT, 

26  Bond  St.,  K'ew  York, 

■~         OFFiei  0? 

THE  COLLEGE  REVIEW, 

{A  Magn»im  of  the  sixe  o/The  Nation,  and  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  Colleges  and  Eibtcation,) 

No.  142  Fulton  St.. 
NEW    YORK. 

t.  &  OIUIBT,  I  WX.  I..  STOtO, 
EJUort. 

To  the  Advertising  Public. 

Allow  as  to  respectfully  call  yonr  attention 
to  the  Talue,  aa  an  AdTertlains  medium, 
of  THB     OOLIfBaB    BBVISW,   whidi 

has  a  circulation  in  Three  hundred  and  seventy 
Colleges  in  the  United  States,  and  is  read,  by  strict 
calculation,  by 

SS7S1TT7  TBOVSAND  BEADEBS. 

If  you  will  give  us  your  advertisement  for  insertion, 
either  by  the  year,  half-year,  or  for  one  issue,  we 
feel  confident  in  assuring  you  that  your  business 
will  be  benefited  thereby. 

WM.  L  STONE,  JORDAN  a  WHIHEMORE, 

Pabliahc 


f  is  iBiileti  ilsiij 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

DOANE,  WING,  GUSHING  &  SMITH, 


433  Broome  St.,  3Vew  Yofli. 

"  Tbej  an  mrAti  of  perfcelion."— *ft/4*dii(  Himit  Jnmal,  Qclebtr  i,  1S70. 

"Thii  iiiilnmeDt  itdunrtdl]f  populit  wheiiTir  iliiknown."— 7"*/S//iKiiin/(C*ioir»)i  Oel~  6,  i!?«. 

"  We  know  of  no  irutniirtnt  ve  cu  more  lieartUyiieCDmineud  Ibi  boili  qualiiy  and  vi\ic."—LlitTal 
OLfittim^  Bitimlitr  si,  i8«9.  ' 

"It  hu  aU  Ihe  improTunenUwhicli  goto  bbIm  » 'firml  eIhh'  p\Uia."~Tit /i^ftadrx/,  Si/ltmi^ 
»«.  >»JO-  V 

"  IIB  fenperiaT  qojIrlieB  of  tune,  and  the  beaulr  of  ill  finish,  an  rapidly  ULtendinB  its  popularily/' — TJU 

Hverytliiiig   for    Schools  ! 

A.,   B,  C,    ■WALIL.    CHARTS. 

jtlDS  TO  SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE.    ITheyure  dnef^  lecord-keeping  ud  leduce  "reward*"  10 

ARlfHM^PtCAL  FORMS  AND  GEOMETRICAL  SOLIDS. 

BLACK-BOARDS,  with  ptrftct  •l.lt  tarfeci. 

BLACK-BOARD  RUBBERS,  BLACK-BOA 

BOOK  CARRIERS,  for  boy«  mnd  giili,  »«y  po 

CALL  SELLS,  for  Teacbcn'  dnlu,  vaiied  aj\a. 

COMPOSITION  PAPER     "  As  Eduolional  Sovtlfr"     C«^  I'OA'J'.    Crayon  Holdtr.  jmf  inveiUcd. 

CROQUET,  cvmrkic  Kt  aitd  book,  in  boi.  lood  Xyli  foi  Scliwjii,  K-J°- 

CUBE-KOOT  BLOCK,  is  neat  piper  boi.       DESKS  and  SETrEtlS.  on  "PtiyiiDlofical  PiiudplcL" 

CrMKASTIC  APPARATtfS^^^mb^M.\i,  Riagi,  Oubm,  Wandi,  etc.. 

INK  IfELLS—^l  kinds.       INK  VENTS,  [Searlelfi  pat«ll^)  tor  fUling  Ink  WtOs,  etc 

-KINDER  GARTEN  BLOCKS." 

MAP  AND  CHART  SUPPORT,  adjiuUble  to  erBj  his. 

MEDALS,  for  lennii,  new  and  appropriau  daisni.        MICROSCOPES. 

MOTTOES  (10)  far  ScW-nwm  walls.  MULTIPLICATION  WALL-CARDS. 

HUMERAL  FRAMES,   loperiu  tlylt,  iod  balk   144  baQi. 

••OBJECT-TEACHING  BLOCKS."  64  forme  and  solids. 

SLA  TING.  ■■  EUREKA  LIQUID  "  (MunEu'aX  ■«  niMat  an  enducinj  and  nniiTalted  Slats  Surbca 

SLATE-RUBBERS,  to  cn«  wilhoul  water.  SPELLING-STICKS,  lor  Primvians. 

SENTENCE-STICKS,  far  Fhmariani,  "to  build  up  scnlaiKS^" 
WORD-CARDS,  fbr  "Obico  Tcuhing,"  »  common  names. 

And  many  other  useful  things  for  Modern  Schools. 
Books>llci*>  Teachen  and  Sdiaa)  OOincB  ihonld  hareoui  Illnstnied  Catalotue.      Seitt  lor 10  Ota. 

y.   W.  Schermerhom  &  Co., 


COM  M.ON  "WE  A-L  TH 

lilt  Mmnt^M^ 


OFFICES... 


Of    NEW    YORK. 
178    BBOAJ3WA.Y. 

CSABTSa   PSaPBTHAL. 

J  B.  PEARSOH.  President.  JOHN  PIERPONT,  Vice-President. 

Jf.  JS.  MOnSB,  Secretaty. 


'in  Coininonw««lUi  is  oi^oii 
I  pollti«  p"  '!••  ■"""  fevorablt  i« 
111  poiiciB 


early  uhI  nc  payable  id  oih 


actual  fiaud.  and  > 
,e  ptofilfof  Ihe  Ctm 


my,  « 


lof  LireudEndoii 


of  Ihe  aiauTcd- 


W  IMPORTANT    TO    nTeACnEIKKS. -*l 

,ni  preiKutd  10  coD&r  pertonalJy  or  by  kllH  ai  all  liii.e*. 


nided  wiilHjut  ciM'et  by  ni 


F.  E.  Morse,  Secretary, 


p.  O.  Box  B5«. 


MICHOSCOPES. 

Price  List,  ninibTftted,  sant  to  as7  sddma. 

Colored  PbotoETaplila  Vlewa  on  GIm*, 

Art,  Setencs,  Beli^on,  EMoiy,  etc 

17-  Caialogvi,  fratltil  ma  illmltvtid,  ml  Jth  U 
T.  H,  M0A.I1USTEB,  OpttdaJa, 

THE  NEW  ELECTRIC  MAGAZINE. 

K  first  cliiss  Uteiiuy  Uoctlily, 

DeVDled  to  lh»  publiiaiion  of  SelKled  Artidn  frnni  ihi 

Best  AmerlcaiL  Euid  Foreiga  FeiisdicBls, 

QriginaX  /'o/m  tn  Ctmral  Liltniliirt.  .Siirnrt,  A  r1 

mni    tki    Edsualiaiiai    Bid    MiUtrial 

DmlafKieKt  cflki  Canalty. 

TK>iii-»4oi>  ptt  u>num.  _  To  Ttacben,  (3,00.    ; 


118  BROADWAY. 
HElLiUe  I      BEULrfS  1 1 


AUALQAMBBLIiS,  a 

BiuinEU  eitiblithfd  16  yiin. 
B,  B.  DAVIS,  55  D. 


ASLBST    AND    SB8T 

ILUJSTSATED    KOHTHLT 
Erar  Pablished  Id  tbs  South. 


GOOD    PHYSICIANS  teU  us  that  if  the  stomach  is 
wrong,   all   is   wrong, 

TARRANT'S 
EFFERVESCENT  SELTZER  APERIENT, 

while  acting  as  a  corrective  upon  that  organ,  gently  expels 
all  morbid  matter  from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  imparts  a 
healthful  activity  to  the  sluggish  liver. 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE  WHOLE  DRUG  TRADE. 


PATENT  BOOK  ClRRiK, 

For  Boys  and  Cilrls. 

The  damage  ohich  BoolurKeivr  bciwetn  boms 
and  acliooL  u  greAIer  Lhin  Iheir  nectiury  wur  and 

is  a  CBMVwnuntt  in  keeping  booki  togrlher ;  bei  ii 
Hdly  deibiKliTB  la  ibc  bindingl. 

JhovrTh '^rtlj"lill^  »™h'"JoDkt"»iS'si>H!.  *lHl 
■imiile  ind  dunble.     Price 50  MDta. 

J.  W.  Schermerborn  &  Co., 

14  Bond  St.,  New  Yark. 


A  Great  Offer! 

Horace  Witers,  481  B*iray,  N.  T., 

Will   dapoM  of  ON'E    HUNDRED    PIANOS, 
aiELODEONS,   and   ORGANS  of  >ix  Grsldu) 

lakE   From   U  to  (i^  monlhlT,  unlil 
to  le^  ana  ftnl  uoney  applied  if 


An  Item  of  Infonriation  for 
Pareiyts  and  Guardians. 


an  be  ecnr 


br  ycnir  daufl^tcri  and  trait  a ' 
1  which,  ^  fvAr  m*JtruU  9\ 
a  1bamii|;h  Enftli^  coDite,  i 


.  HomT  sa  CHinTii  Visit> 
B  VbeelSng.  Weu  Vir(lrja. 
e  educiiioBii)  adnaiatei  ia  tli 
Taiecd,  bul  alu  for  Ihe  beam 


Tbe  hishetl  leuiiBDniali  can  be  procund  rp  ai 
pan  of  the  Uniied  Siain,  aa  already  many  of  II 
■Hal  (incd  and  acconpliibed  of  our  AnericaB  litdii 


Of  (ba  AoadsiDT'  of  the  VliitatiiMi,  Mou 


Newspaper 
Advertising. 


^.iDieiherwiihan 
pnbliihKl  in  ilia 


A  Book  of  i>j  cIcMljpr-nttd  pa;«,  laiely  iuued, 

MedivRii,  gi'ving  the'namea,  di^^t^oni.  and  fuB 

panlnilan  concern  ing  the  leading  Daily  and 

PoLiiical  and  Family  New.papeir  ■— ■■— 
tluMB  ^^^^Ift  Ivp  dmlaijou, 

etc  Even  Adteniu],  md  eveir  perEon  whA  con- 
Icmplalci  betomini  sudi.  irill  find  Ihii  bodk  of  gieil 
nloe.  Mailed  free  (o any»ddK»  on  ncelpt  of  aj 
cenii.  OBO.  P.  BOWBLD  *  CO.,  Pnh- 
liihen,  No.  4D  Paik  Kow,  New  York. 

The  Fituburg  (Pa )  Liadrr.  in  ill  iH«  of  May 
a9.i»7o,uji!  -'The  (i™  of  C.  P,  RowellftCo., 


ibtir  buainni   (olsntiflcsUy  and   EriMmatl- 
OallT   in   such   a   way  ;    ihat    is,   to  1o  ?EClite   the 


Sete  priie  aloir  Talued  at  «ioo.  Forty  paiei 
er  mailer.  YeailT.»i.  Sold  by  Newa-deaen 
a1  iDcu.  percopy.  Splendid  picmiumi.  fsoocBb 
lo  be  awarded  for  priie  clubi,     Specimen  cnpy  free 


FSOM   THS   BEST  WBZTSBS  OF  ALL  COITNTEniS. 

Vol.  I._IfOcke^s  TUovghts  on  Bdncation. 

Vol.  Xl,—lMeU.e^B  Bssays  on  Study  and  RciMilng  ;  Milton*s  Epistle  on  Educarion,  with  Liyoi 

of  Locke  and  Milton. 

Vol.  III»..-Horace   Mannas  Papers  on  the  Study  of  Physiology  in  Scbools.  . 

Vol.    IV. Seotttsli     University    Addresses!  (0  Mill,  on  Literary  and  Scientific  Edo- 

eation  ;  (*)  Froctdb,  on  Hand-'work  before  Head-work ;  (*)  Cablylic,  on  the  Choice  of  Books. 

Vol.  V. The '  Bible    In    tbe    Public  Scbools — the  Opinions  of  Individuals  ano  of  the 

Press,  witn  Judicial  Decisions. 
Vol.  Vi_TKe    Bible    In   the    Publle  Scl&ools—Part  IL,   containing  the   Addresses   ol 

A.  D.  Mayo  and  Thomas  Vickkrs,  of  Cincinnati. 

Ky  Other  Voiutnetf  in  ^re/amtiont  miU  he  duly  announced. 

It  is  our  design  to  make  Complbtr  and  Standard  Editions  of  the  woiks  of  Educational  writers^  of 
Eminence,  and  reduce  the  cost  to  a  minimum.  We  have  adopted  a  model,  very  successful  in  France,  which 
puts  the  products  of  the  best  minds  within  the  reach  of  alt       Ths  FtiM,  post>paid,  per  vol <dlSo. 

MENTAL  and  SOCIAL  CULTURE, 

For   17eaelier0»   SelioolSy   and.   Faiiillle»« 

By  L.  0.  LOOMIS,  A-  M.,  M.  D.,  Lait  Presideni  of  Wheeling  Female  College, 

CoNTBNTs:— I.  How  to  obtain  Knowledge;  IL  Observation,  Reading,  Lectures,  Conversatiaa 
and  meditation  Compared;  III.  Rules  relating  tp  Observation;  IV.  Of  Books  auid  Reading; 
V.  Judgment  of  Books;  VI.  Of  Giving  Instructions  and  Lectures;  VII.  Rules  for  Inproveaient 
by  Conversation:  VIII.  Practical  Hints:  How  and  when  to  Speak,  and  what  to  Say;  IX.^  Of 
Study  or  Meditation  ;  X.  Of  fixing  the  Attention  ;  XL  Of  enlarginjg  the  capacity  of  the  Mind ; 
Xn.  Of  improving  the  Memory;  XIII.  Of  Self-control ;  XIV.  A  CheerfulDisposition  ;  XV.  Politencae; 
XVI.  Practical  Hnas  on  Behavior. 

It  may  be  used  \vith  advantage  as  a  Nbw  Rbadxng  Book  in  Schools P]?loe  ^l.OO 


THE  KINDER-GARTEN  GUIDE 

WITH   MUSIC   FOR   THE   PLATS, 

By    Mrs.    Horace    Mann,   and    Bllxabetla   P.    Peabody. 

Contents:— Chap.  I.  Kinobrgaktkn:  AVhat  is  it?  II.  RoomS|  etc.  III.  Music  IV.  Plays, 
Gymnastics,  and  Dancing.  V.  Thb  Kindcr-gartnbr.  VI.  Kindbr-gartbn  Occupations. 
VII.  Moral  and  Religious  Exercises.  VIII.  Objbct  Lessons.  IX.  Gbombtsv.  X.  Reading. 
XL — Grammar  and  Languages.  XII.  Geography.  XIIL  The  Secret  of  Power.  XIV.  Mokal 
Culture  of  Infancy^  • 

,  Third  edition,  matexially  revised,  heavy  paper,  cloth  binding,  216  pages.  .?rice  $1J25 

THE  TEACHERS  LAWYER, 

Comprishg  the  Laws  of  all  the  States  on  important  Educational  Salsjects. 

Carefully  Compiled,  Arranged,  OUed  and  Explained,  hy  a  member  of  the  New  York  Bar. 

Chap.  I. — Schools,  School  Systems,  and  Governments.  Giving  the  plana  adopted  for  difiusion  ot 
knowledge  in  all  countries,  andent  and  modern,  and  showing  the  effect  of  governmental  school  svstona 
on  the  destiny  of  nations.  Chap.  1 1.— The  Law  as  to  Religion  in  Schools.  Citing  the  old  English 
and  Colonial  laws,  and  giving  a  succinct  legal  history  (all  taken  from  law  hooks  and  court  recocds)  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  "religious  liberty'*^  in  this  country.  Chap.  III.— l*he  Law  as  to  Religion  m 
Schools.  Carefully  explaining  tho  laws  now  in  force  in  the  several  States.  Chap.  IV.— Th(*  law  as  to 
Corporal  PunishmenL  Parent  and  child.  Chap.  V. — ^The  law  as  to  Corporal  Punishment  Teadier  and 
pupil.  Chap.  VI.— The  law  as  to  Punishing  and  Misconduct  out  of  School.  Chap.  VIL— The  law  as 
to  the  proper  Instrument  to  be  used  in  punishing.  Chap.  VI II.— The  law  as  to  the  right  of  Parents  lo 
interfere  with  the  rules  or  the  methods  of  discipline  adopted  in  Schools.  Chap.  IX.— The  law  as  to  the 
Teacher's  niurality. 

This  work  is  very  highly  commended  by  the  leading  Educators  in  the  conntry.    It  is  printed  on  fine 

white  paper,  and  neatly  bound X^rlce  S X  .OO 


Wedgwood's  Government  and  Laws  of  U.  S, 

A  Comprebenaive  View  of  the  Rise,  Prof^reo*,  ai.nd  Pv^teni  Or|f«.ial«sLelan 

of  41m  State  and  ICatlonal  CtoTernmentc* 

It  contains  the  law  to  enable  every  one  to  discharge  witli  faitelligence  and  fidelity  his  dnty  to  the  Stai« 
and  to  ihe  Nation,  and  to  conduct  his  private  affairs  with  safety  to  himself  and  justice  to  others.  It  has 
been  submitted  to  the  criticism  of  the  ablest  jurists,  who  commend  it  and  its  objects  roost  heartily.    Ths 


"AN    EDUCATIONAL    NOVELTY." 

Bider^s  Coiuposition  Paper. 

THE  Teacher  who  would  improye  his  pttpils  in  "good  English,"  has  inraluable 
aid  in  Mr.  Bider's  method  of  correcting  compositions.    Under  the  old  plan, 
weary  honrs  are  passed  in  writing  (nU  corrections,  which  may  not  be  under- 
stood  by  ^e  pupil,  eyen  if  he  take  the  trouble  to  read  them. 

Bider's  Ck>mpo6ition  Paper  makes  the  pupil,  not  the  Uaeh»r,  correct  the  compo- 
ritioa.  At  head  of  sheet  is  Table  of  Bules  and  Laws  wluch  are  usaaUy  neglected, 
CAoh  appropriately  numbered.  The  teacher  underlines  errors,  and  places  in  mfirgiw 
a  aymbol  directing  pupil  to  proper  item  in  table.  The  pupil  can  examine  and 
analyze  the  principle  violated  and  make  corrections.  Thus  he  inevitably  becomes 
technically  and  thoroughly  familfftr  with  the  requirements  of  the  English  language. 

JPllPAt;,  @orie9  U  for  biginnets  in  Composition  who  may  be  cardeas  in  penmanship,  in  spellioft 
ia  nse  of  capitals,  etc.    Its  proper  use  will  prevent  little  fiiults,  easy  to  acquire,  but  difficult  to  mend. 

Seoond  Series  reviews  the  greater  points  of  the  first,  and  attends  to  selection  of  words, 
pammatkal  coastractioo,  formation  of  sentences,  paragraphiBg,  coodoising,  etc.,  etc. 

rriliiTct  Series  baa  reference  to  Rhetorical  oorTectness  and  elegance,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
best  style  of  finislfted  English  Composition. 

As  a  txme<«nriiig  niveiition,  it  is  most  important;  besides  ledadng  Composition  to  scientific  method. 

The  tables  are  neatly  priuled  at  the  head  of  letter-paper,  properiy  ruled  with  bine  and  red  lines. 

iar~  Spedraftn  sheets,  by  raafl,  pre-paid.  So* 

Price  per  quire,  by  Express ^0.30 

For  -tlie   use  of*  all   ttIlo   fgo  to   @cliool» 

IS  designed  to  exercise  the  young  in  the  practice  of  making  a  daily  record  of 
items  and  events.     It  cultivates  and  stren^hens  habits  of  observation  and 
accuracy.     Such  a  record,  faithftdly  kept,  will  prove  a  history  of  the  writer's 
life,  its  value  increasing  with  passing  years. 

It  contains — I.  ^^ecimen  pages  of  a  Diaiy,  suggesting  the  manner  of  making  daily  entries ;  II.  Rules 
and  Maxims  for  Pupils ;  III.  Subjects  for  Compositions,  with  simple  suggestions ;  IV.  Rules  for  the  use 
ef  Capital  Letters ;  V.  Rules  for  Punctuation ;  VI.  Blank  pages  for  making  the  daily  entries  of  an 
ocdiaary  school  term.     In  some  cases  it  will  be  found  sufficient  for  preserving  copies  of  the  compositions 

during  the  term. • Per  doxeu  $2.60 

Specimen  copy  by  maO,  pre-paid,  20  cents. 


POCKET    PLANISPHERE, 

^or  the  use  of  Students  of  ^etronomy. 

ThA  diea^Mt  and  most  conyenient  means  ever  devised  for  Identifyiag  tbe  Fixed  Stars. 

Thb  pocket  planisphere  consists  of— 

(«.)  A  fight,  strong  card,  about  four  inches  souare,  carrying  an  accurate  circurapolar  Star-Map,  sur* 
loonded  by  a  arde  of  the  months  subdivided  for  the  days ;  and 

(it.)  A  fr^^^*^  drcnlar  card,  carrying  the  houn  of  the  day,  and  an  open  space,  representing  the  horizon. 

These  two  caxdir  are  attached  at  the  centre,  as  so  to  tarn,  one  on  the  other. 

This  fonn — a  simidification  of  Baudin's  ianpfovamcnt  of  the  original  Planisphere  invented  by  the 
Cflchritcd  Astronomer  Bodb,  in  X786— answers  the  same  purpose  as  the  large  Planispheres,  costing  twelve 
times  as  rooch.  In  addition  to  cheapness,  this  Planisphere  has  the  further  advantage  of  being  so  small  and 
%ht,  as  to  be  easily  carried  in  the  pocket. 

The  Poolcet  PlftxilsplierA  is  used  as  follows : 

To  bring  to  view  the  principal  Stars  viable  at  any  given  night  and  hour,  turn  the  upper  card  so  as  to 
bring  the  hoar  of  observation  to  correspond  with  the  given  time  of  vear  on  the  lower  card.  The  open  8|>ace 
will  then  eahibii  the  stars  of  the  first  and  second  macnitudes  anove  the  horicon  at  the  specined  time. 
If  the  card  be  held  faoe  downward  above  the  head  of  ^e  observer,  with  the  N.  point  toward  the  north,  it 
irin  exhibit  the  stars  hi  their  portions  relative  to  the  real  horiion. 

The  stars  of  the  fint  magnitude  are  numbered  on  the  Star>Map,  in  the  order  of  their  brilliancy, 

■1  s  to  xs> 

The  key  to  the  identification  of  the  Stan  isgiveaon  tbebeckefthePbrniapheie Piiot  26 


BaiTs   Drawing  Charts, 

B7  Prot  LOtnS  BAIL,  SQiaffleia  Scie&tiflo  Sdhool,  Tale  CoUefo. 

(f<M.  1  to  90.    Stxe,  941x40  lacbes,  with  Key.    Pri««,  per   Set« %10  00 

Single  CUavU 00 


THESE  Charts,  the  result  of  long  ezperience  in  teaching,  are  baaed  on  philooo- 
'  phical  and  analytical  principles.  They  fnmish  a  system,  rigidly  progiessiyo 
and  scientific,  yet  so  simple,  that  with  them  any  intelligent  teacher  san  so  train  the 
hand  and  eye  of  pupils,  as  to  lay  a  sure  foundation  for  exceU^ice  in  Art  and  Design. 

**  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Drawing,  at  least,  has  become  essential  to 
success  in  every  department  of  the  mechanical  arts  ;  and  the  cultiyation  of  this 
talent  in  early  life  has  opened  to  many  young  men,  who  would*  otherwise  hare  plod- 
ded along  08  mere  laborers,  opportunities  for  distinction  and  wealth  as  inventors, 
architects  and  builders.*' 

This  knowledge  is  acquired  most  easily  in  early  life.  It  is  the  object  of  BaHi's 
System  of  Drawing  Chabts  to  supply  this  information  in  a  form  not  difficult  to  be 
understood.  It  takes  the  child  at  the  beginning  of  his  school  education,  adds  ia> 
terest  and  diversity  to  his  studies,  and  utiUzes  much  time  heretofmne  wasted.  Its 
introduction  into  our  schools  will  prove  a  wise  economy,  adding  to  our  material 
prosperity  by  making  mechanics  more  skillful  and  tasteful,  and  by  developing  talent 
that  would  otherwise  remain  unproductive. 

The  great  obstacles  to  the  successful  teaching  of  Drawing  in  Common  Schools, 
have  been  : 

Ist.  The  lack  of  artistic  culture  and  practical  skill  on  the  part  of  teachers. 

2d.  The  lack  of  time  sufficient  to  give  pupils  that  individual  instruction  mado 
necessary  by  the  systems  of  instiuctions  heretofore  in  use. 

dd.  The  mistaken  notion  that  Drawing,  either  as  a  science  or  an  art,  can  bo 
acquired  by  transferring  pictures  firom  one  piece  of  paper  to  another,  without  a 
systematic  training  of  the  hand  and  eye. 

4th.  The  delaying  of  the  study  and  practice  of  the  art  until  the  natural  taste  for 
the  exercise  has  been  out-grown,  and  the  pupil's  time  has  become  too  valuable  to  bo 
pleasurably  devoted  to  the  training  in  elementary  principles,  necessary  to  ensure 
certain  and  reliable  progress  in  the  art. 

These  Charts  are  designed  to  obviate  each  and  all  of  these  difficulties.  That 
they  are  fitted  to  accomplish  their  object,  is  proved  by  the  uniform  success  which 
has  attended  their  use.  The  Series  consists  of  twenty  Charts,  arranged  according 
to  a  strictly  progressive  plan,  as  the  following  list  will  show  : 

OHART  No.  1.  Straight  I^lnes  and  Anf^les,  ytwHli  m.  Scale. 

M  M    9.  l4ettert  eomposed  of  Stralgl&t  lilnec  and  Anf  les* 

M    3.  Riglit  Angles  and  Trianf^les. 

M  M    4.  Tbe  S««aar»« 

M  M    S«  Applieatlona  of  the  Square. 

M  M    0.  Applications  of  the  Square.    SUnple  Figures.    ISoumtm,  eCfi. 

M  M    7,  Applications  of  the  Square  and  Triangle. 

M  «*    8.  The  Curve  Line. 

M  M    O.  Blllpses. 

M  M  10.  Variations  of  the  Double  Curve.  ^ 

M  ««  11,  19  and  13.  Applications  of  the  Foregoing  I4nes« 

M  to  14  and  15.  Vleivs  of  IHrellings* 

M  «t  16.  I«eaves. 

M  M  IT.  The  Circle. 

M  M  18.  Circular  and  Bllllptical  Seioits* 

M  M  19.  Sluiple  Omantents. 

M  M  90.  More  Complleated  Omantents. 

The  patterns  are  printed  in  broad  lines,  large  enough  to  be  seen,  by  an  entire  schooL 
With  these  (%arts  is  a  Key  which  explains  each  charts  giyingsufflcient  iaforma- 

lion  to  enable  any  teacher  to  use  the  Charts  iutelligentlv.     The  Key  contaioa  also  ft 

'ireatifle  on  Perspective,  illustrated  by  thirty-six  plates. 


Black-Board  Rubbers, 

For  Erasing  2£arks  from  Blaok-Boards  and  Wall  Slates  of  all  kinds. 


» »  ♦  ■  > 


THE  DusTT  Bag  for  clearing  Black-Boardfl  of  marks,  Ib  disappearing  with  the 
BloTenly  teachers  who  were  known  in  the  past.  No  tidy  teacher  can 
permit  the  scattering  of  dust  about  the  school  room,  dcfiHng  the  famitnre, 
books  and  dresses  of  pupils,  besides  damaging  the  health  of  teachers  and  pupils. 
To  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  Erasers  or  Black-Board  Bubbers,  we  manufacture 
the  follovring  Taxied  styles  : 

No.  O.  Bize  2  in.  by  3|  in.  The  block  is  ash  or  other  suitable  wood,  properly 
grooved  for  grasping  with  the  hand.  It  is  covered  with  sheepskin,  usually 
"Shearling."  The  skin  is  securely  fitstened  to  the  block  and  bound  with  binders* 
doth.    Price,  per  doz $1»50 

No.  1.  Size  2  in.  by  7  in.  This  m^tde  in  same  manner  and  of  same  material  as 
Na  O,  differing  only  in  length.    Per  doz 5&.40 

No.  2.  Size  2i  in.  by  74  in.  Is  oovered  with  first  olaas  lambskin,  having  heavy 
snd  durable  wooL    The  binding  is  leather.    Per  doz 8.00 

No.  3.    Is  made  of  A  1  extra  lambskin,  having  very  fine  long  bleached  wool, 

bound  with  red  morocco.    Per  doz <    4.00 

No.  4.  ^  Bmsaels."  This  Bubber  is  made  like  No.  3,  except  that  a  good 
quality  of  Brussels  carpeting  takes  place  of  lambskin.    Per  doz 4.50 

No.  S»  ^  Tapestry.''  This  is  covered  with  fine  heavy  velvet  Tapestry  car- 
peting. It  is  a  handsome  and  efficient  Bubber,  highly  esteemed  in  Young  Ladies* 
Seminaries  and  Colleges.     Per  doz 5.00 

No.  O.  ^  California  Rublier  "  is  made  over  an  elaborate  block,  in  three 
parts,  screwed  together,  peculiar  to  this  style.  It  is  larger  than  regular  size,  and 
covered  with  superior  heavy  Bed  Plush.    It  requires  no  binding.    Per  doz. .    5.50 

No.  7.  ^^  The  Chamois  Rubber  ^^— patented — consists  of  a  series  of  strips 
of  Chamois  skin,  securely  fixed  in  hard  wood  block,  properly  grooved.  It  is  so 
arranged  that  the  series  of  Chamois  edges  come  in  snug  contact  with  the  Black-Board, 
most  efTectually  removing  every  particle  of  dust,  gathering  it  up  between  the  folds. 
When  filled  the  dust  may  be  entlrt;ly  discharged  by  rubbing  two  Bubbers  briskly 
together — thus  all  the  wasted  chalk  may  be  conveyed  out  of  the  school  room.  It 
proves  durable  and  is  very  hvjkly  appreeiaied.    Per  doz 5.00 

We  claim  that  our  Black-Board  Bubbers  are  tlie  Tery  best  manufactured 
We  will  pay  liberally  for  any  new  inventions  or  improvements  on  these  articles. 


The  Chamois  Slate  Rubber. 

^'ji    OBM  JFOtR    THB  SCHOOZ-flOOM.** 

It  dispenses  with  sponge  and  water,  in  erasing  marks  from  the  slate.  Ko  more 
need  the  teacher  hear  the  fre<iuent  question,  *' Please,  sir,  may  I  go  to  wash  my 
date?"    Nor  need  the  child  spit  upon  nis  slate  to  erase  the  marks. 

It  is  made  of  wood  and  Chamois  skin,  arranged  to  briog  a  series  of  edges  of  skin 
«iaugly  against  the  surface  of  slate. 

Every  Teaoher  will  recommend  it  because  of  its  real  convenience  and  neatness. 
Bveiy  pupil  will  buy  it    It  costs  no  more  than  a  good  sponge. 

Nal— sizelin.  by  U— Price,  per  100 $5.00 

Na  2 — size  ^  in.  square— per  100 8.00 

(^lecimens,  by  mail,  of  Ko.  1,  10  cents— of  No.  2,  15  cents.) 


Our  Gymnastic  Apparatus 

Is  made  ef  well-seasoned  wood,  varnished  and  polished.  Dumb-bells  and 
fndiaa  Clubs  are  iiuide  of  maple ;  Wands  of  white  ash  or  black  walnut ;  Hand- 
rings  of  clierry,  birch,  or  mahoganj. 

Doiub  BellB— Pour  Sizes  :  Price  JAH, 

Nob.  1  and  2,  for  Children,  per  pair ..$0  641 

Nos.  3  and  4,  for  Toath  and  Adolta,  per  pair T5 

BtngA-JTwQ  Sizes : 

No.  1,  for  Children,  per  pair Vi* 

N o.  2,  f or  Youth  and  Adults «"« 

WancU — In  required  lenjj^hs,  nicely  tamed,  eack 90 

Same,  with  metallic  balls,  each ^B 

kullan  Clabs—Foar  sizes  of  Short  Clabs : 

No.  1,  weight  about  2  lbs.    Price  per  pair *. » 1  ^f^ 

No.2,      *»        Slbs HM.  No.3,41ba 1  T» 

No.4,      *♦       filbfl. auie.  No.«>61bB »  30 

Five  sizes  of  long  Olabs— No.  1,  7to8lb0 3  C4» 

No.  2,  10  lbs f^-OO.  No.  3, 12  lbs 4  PO 

No.4,  14  lbs ».«•.  No.6,16lb8 5  BO 

No.  6,  70  lbs 6.00.    Any  tAze  or  style  to  order. 

Keho«*s  Book  on  lue  of  Cl«ba,  lilnstrated ii  BO 

Watson's  Manual  of     Calisthenics, 

A  Comptde  Course  of  Physical  Exercises,  loUhout  Apparatus, 

It  has  all  needful  directions,  rules  and  explanations,  with  Mctions  on  phonetics  and  respiration.  Tho 
exercises  are  arranged  in  accordance  with  well-knowp  princii>les  of  physiology.  They  have  been  thoroaeUy 
tested,  securing  the  happiest  results.  These  exercises,  practised  habitually  and  enet^getically,  cannot  fail  to 
yield  grace,  agility,  suppleness,  a  ready  hand,  as  well  as  robust  health  and  power  of  endurance.  Almoot 
any  school-room  or  parlor  will  suflice  tor  the  exercises.  For  those  who  use  toe  piano  to  enliven  the  eser* 
cises,  there  is  Music  prepared  by  the  best  masters. 

The  book  is  richly  illustrated ;  is  printed  on  superior  tinted  pap>er,  and  bound  in  best  style.  A  reviewcy 
in  the  New  York  Timet  writes  :— 

*'  This  is  the  most  elaborate  and  satisfoctory  attempt  yet  made  t«»  apply  practically  to  educational  jrarpoeea 
the  great  truths  of  physiology  relating  to  physical  culture  and  training^  To  those  in  authority,  it  is  a  posi- 
tive dulv  to  promote  the  circulation  of  this  book  by  every  means  in  their  power.  All  who  luvc  the  physical 
welfare  "of  the  human  race  at  heart,  and  understand  how  powerless  the  intellect  is  to  contend  against  tha 
bvirden  of  a  feeble  frame,  are  equally  interested  in  its  teachmgs,  and  answerable,  eadi  in  his  own  sphere^ 
however  small  it  be,  for  the  consequences  of  neglecting  them." 

csoplea  Jbr  exanalnsLtton  mailed  on  rooeipt  of  il.O(K 


Watson's  Hand-Book  of  Gymnastics 

One  ToL,  8vo.,  tinted  paper,  with  beautiful  Illnstrations,  and  Music  to  accompany  tbe  Ezer- 

clues.    Elegantly  printed  and  bound. 

Pa«T  I.— "Vocal  Gymnastics,"  presents  a  compreliensive  and  practical  Treatise  on  Respiratioa, 
Phonscics,  and  Klocution.  The  examples  for  illustrations,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  are  the  choicest  ge|ps 
•f  English  and  American  literature.  Spirited,  poems  in  octosyllabic  verse— narrative,  descriptive,  and 
lyric  :  national  odes  and  battle  pieces  are  uitrodnced,  with  reference  to  a  combination  of  Poetic  Redtatioa 
with  Calisthenics  and  Gyvinasttcs,  thus  rendering  this  a  complete  Elocutionary  Reader  for  advanced daaset 
m  Sdioola,  and  a  superior  Manual  of  Elocution  and  Oratory  for  individuais  and  families. 

Part  II.  —"Calisthenics,"  exhibits  the  most  extended  and  varied  course  of  exercises,  without  the  aid 
of  apparatus  ever  published.     Nineteen  Pieces  of  appropriate  Piano- Forte  Masic  are  introduced,  afibrdl- 
ing  a  siifficiet  t  variety,  both  for  Calisthenics  and  Gvmnaatics.    This  enables  1  eachers  to  give  physical  ad- 
tare  tU  dn«  prominence  in  primary  instruaioi^  and  affords  pleasing,  healthful,  and  invigorating  games  and 
exercises  for  the  parlor. 

Part  £11  — *'  Gymnastics,"  presents  more  exercises  for  Wands,  Dumb  Bells.  Indian  Clubs,  and  Hand 
Ring*,  than  all  other  books.    While  the  single  exercises,  for  each  piece  of  apparatus,  are  sufficiemlT  varied 
%asec 
their 
•ach  < 

■ystematically  arranged,  embracing  all  necessary  exercises  for  the  lungs,  voice,  organs  ot  speecit,   u 

news,  k.nd  muscles.    It  is  adapted  to  schools  and  families,  individuals  and  classes.    Tbe  WoodCuit  an 
aameroos  and  axcdlent.  ...  ••     ^<«  a/<. 

I.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  14  Bond  St.,T!^ew  York 
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The  Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies 

By  A«  Toil  Steinwelir  and  D«  6.  Brinton. 

The  SETiicg  consists  of  Three  Books,— PRIMARY,  INTER^IEDIATE,  and 
SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.  Though  each  book  of  the  Series  differs  from  the  others 
in  scope  and  treatment,  the  arrangement  of  topics  and  mnteriftls  is  the  same  in  alL 

Each  book  is  divided  into  a  geneial  and  descvipllve  part :  the  general  part  con- 
tivining  the  necessary  defmitions  and  explanations  of  the  three  branches  of  the 
science— Mathematical,  Physical,  and  Political  Geography;  the  descriptive  part 
treating  of  the  Continents,  their  physical  I'yTdtares,  political  divisions,  inhabitants, 

ARRANGEMENT. 

The  Mans  are  printed  on  a  left-hand  page,  and  are  followed  by  three  or  more  pages 
cf  text,  the  descriptive  part  treats  of  geographical  topics  in  the  following  order  : 
(1)  Position,  (2)  Surface,  (3)  Rivers  and  Lakes,  (4)  Climate  and  Vegetation,  (5)  Li- 
habitants,  (6)  Political  Divisions  and  Cities.     Qiestions  on  the  text  are  added. 

This  METHODICAL  ARRANGEMUNT  makcH  tho  books  of  the  Series  emineMly  practicaL 
The  teacher  is  furnished  with  every  means  to  insure  success,  and  is  not  forced,  at 
each  step,  to  cla-:Bify  a  mass  of  isolated,  hctcrogcneoua  facts,  or  to  add  an  extended 
commentary  of  his  own. 

THE     MAPS. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  Maps  which,  in  correctness  and  artistic  execn- 
tion,  are  greatly  superior  to  those  of  any  other  scries  of  School  Geographies.  The 
Mountains,  Plains, "and  Table-lands  are  so  skillfully  treated,  that  the  Maps  resemble 

raised  models.  m.       ^'^  r  •  . 

Oar  own  country  is  fully  represented  on  soven  Sectional  Maps.  The  old  histo- 
rical division  into  lour  groups  has  been  discarded,  tho  addition  of  new  States  and 
Territories  in  the  West  having  made  those  groups  so  very  unequal  in  extent  Tho 
division  adopted  is  based  upon  the  physical  features  of  the  countrij^  a  grouping  at  once 
natural  and  useful  for  purposes  of  instruction. 

GRADATION. 

I'he  Primary  GEOG^iPHY  contains  the  first  principles  of  the  science,  stated  in 

plain,  simple  language.  ^  .  ,    -  ^  . 

The  Intermediate  Geocrapiiy  contains  sufficient  materials  for  a  complete  course 
in  a  majority  of  schools  ;  thus  rendering  more  than  two  books  unnecessary,  except 
in  the  more  closely  graded  schools  of  cities  and  villages. 

The  Map-Drawin.!  Lessons  are  placed  after  the  descriptions  of  the  continents  and 
political  divisions.  The  School  GcoGRAPiiy  is  designed  to^complete  the  course.  The 
various  topics  are  more  fully  treated  in  this  book  than  in  the  Intermediate,  and  it 
contains  a  complets  outline  of  l\Iathematical  and  Physical  Geography. 

Heview  QuEsnoxs  and  a  PronouivCing  Vocadulaby  have  been  added  to  each  booh, 
and  very  lull  PnisicAL  and  Statistical  Talles  to  the  Intermediate  and  School 
Geographies. 

BEAUTY  OF   ILLUSTRATION. 

The  numerom  wood-cut  illustrations  of  tho  Series  have  been  designed  and 
engraved  by  tho  best  artists  of  tie  country,  and  no  expense  baa  been  spared  to 
render  the  Series  beautiful,  interesting,  and,  in  a  marked  degree,  teachable  and 
instructive.  The  typography  is  open,  free,  and  beautiful ;  tho  paper,  of  6nj>crior 
grade  and  quality  ;*the  biudiiig,  neat  and  substantial  ;  and  the  general  character  cf 
manufacture  highly  attractive  and  pleasing. 

KETAH.  PRICE— Of  the  Primary  Geography,  85c.;  Intermediate  Geography,  $1.60; 
School  Geography,  $2.00. 

SINGLE  SPECIMEN  COPIES,  bv  M.all,  post  paid,  for  Examination  with  a  view  to  Introduction — 
Primary,  50c.;  Intermediate,  $1.00;  bchool,  $1.25. 

tfr"  Parties  desirous  of"  introducing  the  Eclectic  Scries  of  Geographies  arc  respectfully  invited  to  cor- 
respond with  the  Publishers,  

WILSON,  HIMLE  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

^.  Or,  JOHN   HOnnS,    Agent    for   (^Elclectic    Scries,*'  care  of  Clark  &  Slajruftrd, 

V  New  York   Cily. 
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PART     SIXTH. 

*'  Szth  the  Holy  Scripture  hath  whole  parts  in  it  poetically  and  that  even 
our  Saviour  Christ  vouchsafed  to  use  the  flowers  of  it,  I  think  the  laurell 
crffivne  appointed  for  tryumphing  captaines  doth  worthilie  honor  the 
Poets  tryumph:*  Sidney. 


The  Italian  Influence,  i 558-1649. 

WE  consider  the  English  language  and  literature  to 
have  now  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  of 
Maturity.  The  year  1558  is  taken  as  a  convenient  one  to 
mark  the  division,  as  it  also  marks  the  accession  of  a  new 
Queen,  who  was  proclaimed  on  the  seventeenth  of  Novem- 
ber, amid  so  much  popular  rejoicing,  that  for  many  years  it 
was  annually  celebrated  as  "  Queen's  Day."  The  princess 
Elizabeth  had  been  the  year  before  described  in  the  follow- 
ing terms :  "  The  princess  is  as  beautiful  in  mind  as  she  is  in 
body ;  though  her  countenance  is  rather  pleasing  from  its 
expression,  than  beautiful.  She  is  large  and  well  made ; 
her  complexion  clear  and  of  an  olive  tint,  her  eyes  are  fine, 
and  her  hands,  on  which  she  prides  herself,  small  and  deli- 
cate.   She  has  an  excellent  genius,  with  much  address  and 
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self-command,  as  was  abundantly  shown  in  the  severe  trials 
to  which  she  was  exposed  in  the  earlier  parts  of  her  life.  In 
her  temper  she  is  haughty  and  impeiious,  qualities  inherited 
from  her  father.  King  Henry  VII I.,  who,  from  her  resem- 
blance to  himself,  is  said  to  have  regarded  her  with  peculiar 
fondness.*' 

The  joy  that  expressed  itself  at  the  opening  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  was  a  fitting  precursor  of  the  progress  which  followed. 
For  fifty  years  the  nation  had  been  in  a  state  of  stagnation, 
but  then  a  new  life  burst  forth,  at  which  we  can  now  only 
hint.  It  was  a  time  of  agitation,  of  the  throwing  off  of  ma- 
terial and  intellectual  fetters.  We  have  called  it  the  period 
of  the  Italian  Influence. 

We  must  not  forget  at  any  stage  of  our  study  the  rela- 
tion that  national  literatures  have  to  one  another — a  re- 
lation very  apparent  in  the  history  of  England  and  which 
English  literature  constantly  exemplifies. 

The  first  influence  upon  our  literature  in  its  mature 
period  was  exerted  by  Italy,  and  it  was  felt  for  a  hundred 
years.  By  saying  this  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to 
say  that  the  impetus  given  to  the  writers  of  this  period  by 
Italian  letters  has  ever  ceased  to  be  felt.  It  is  felt  to-day, 
and  will  be  felt  so  long  as  Sidney  is  known  as  the  apologist 
for  poetry, — so  long  as  Spenser's  rich  verse  is  remembered — 
so  long  as  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible  strengthen  the  Eng- 
lish mind  and  soul ;  and  it  will  continue  to  be  felt  until  the 
names  of  Bacon  and  Donne,  and  Herbert  and  Ben  Jonson 
are  erased  from  the  record  in  the  temple  of  fame.  But  this 
is  an  indirect  influence.  The  direct  influence  from  Italy 
gave  us  these  masters — the  indirect  influence  is  that  which 
with  augmented  power  and  multiplied  charms  they  give  us. 
There  had  been  great  intellectual  activity  in  Italy  in  the 
days  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  which  was  felt  by  Chaucer. 
But  after  Chaucer  literature  declined  in  England,  and  the 
masters  of  thought  had  "  gone  with,  their  hose  out  at  heels, 
their  shoes  out  at  toes,  and  their  coats  out  at  both  elbows." 
Somewhat  like  this,  was  the  condition  of  letters  in  Italy 
after  Petrarch  died.  ^ 

The  Byzantine  empire,  which  was  the  home  of  many 
learned  students,  kept  the   lamp   of  learning  sending  its 
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beams  over  the  intellectual  gloom  of  the  Dark  Ages.  In 
1453,  however,  this  empire  fell  when  Constantinople  was 
taken  by  the  Turks,  and  the  men  of  learning,  as  well  as 
their  manuscripts,  were  scattered  throughout  Europe. 
Specially  was  their  influence  felt  in  Italy,  where  the  estab- 
lishment of  many  schools  was  followed  by  the  Revival  of 
Learning.  More  than  one  hundred  thousand  manuscripts 
are  said  to  have  been  destroyed,,  but  so  many  were  carried 
away  that  it  has  been  likened  to  the  sudden  releasing  of  a 
miser's  hoard,  so  great  was  the  stimulus  exerted  by  the 
many  that  were  not  destroyed. 

We  must  not  attribute  too  great  influence  to  this  single 
event.  The  invention  of  Printing  was  beginning  to  bear 
fruit — ^the  discoveries  in  America  were  widening  the  sphere 
of  men's  ambition,  and  the  investigations  of  Copernicus 
were  giving  new  views  of  the  solar  system.  To  all  these  we 
must  add  the  discovery  of  the  new  route  to  the  Indies 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  gave  a  water  com- 
munication to  the  commerce  that  had  been  interrupted  by 
land  at  the  fall  of  Constantinople. 

Leo  X.  became  Pope  in  1513,  and  he  and  his  successors  in 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter  vied  with  each  other  in  the  munifi- 
cence with  which  they  encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  those  literary  men  who  were  able  to  add  to  the  magni- 
ficence of  Italy.  Poetry,  music,  painting,  prose,  architec- 
ture, sculpture,  science,  and  the  study  of  language,  philos- 
phy  and  religion,  advanced  at  this  period  to  an  extent  that 
has  never  been  equalled  in  Italy  since.  It  was  the  Augus- 
tan Age  of  letters  in  that  country. 

Why  has  the  literature  of  Italy  not  grown  since  this 
period  ?  At  no  subsequent  time  has  it  been  so  influenced 
by  that  of  any  other  country.  As  the  sphere  of  observation 
and  circle  of  knowledge  of  the  individual  expand,  as  he  is 
thrown  into  intimate  relations  with  other  minds  than  his 
own,  so  the  literature  of  a  nation  is  expanded  by  intercourse 
with  other  nations. 

The  Reformation  in  Germany  must  also  be  held  to  have 
been  a  powerful  factor  in  producing  the  result  we  are  con- 
templating. It  was  not  exclusively  religious  in  its  nature 
nor  in  its  eflFects.   Michilet  says  of  Luther,  that  he  "  legalized 
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in  Europe  the  right  of  free  examination We  cannot 

think,  speak,  write,  read  for  a  single  moment,  without  g^te- 
fuUy  recalling  to  mind  this  enormous  benefit  of  intellectual 
enfranchisement.  The  very  lines  that  I  here  trace,  to  whom 
do  I  owe  it  that  I  am  able  to  send  them  forth,  if  not  to  the 
Liberator  of  modem  thought  ?*'  These  words  have  gjreat 
weight  as  expressing  the  convictions  of  one  who  does  not 
sympathize  with  the  religious  aspect  of  the  great  reforma- 
tion. If  a  writer  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  thus  indebted 
to  Luther  for  the  freedom  of  thought  and  expression,  how 
much  more,  think  you,  must  one  have  been  indebted  to  him 
who  wtote  in  the  sixteenth  century  ?  It  is  therefore  in  both 
of  its  aspects  that  the  reformation  affected  English  letters. 
It  did  not  add  much  to  the  depth  of  the  religious  tone  of 
our  writings,  but  it  gave  them  freedom  and  catholicity. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  many  of  the  greatest  writers  of 
this  period  did  not  visit  Italy,  and  that  some  of  them  were 
little  versed  in  any  literature  but  that  of  their  own  land. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  some  'did  visit  Italy,  as  Surrey  and 
Wyatt,  who,  in  the  quaint  language  of  an  old  writer,  "  tasted 
the  sweet  and  stately  measures  of  the  Italian  poesie  ;"  and, 
"  greatly  polished  our  rude  and  homely  manner  of  vulgar 
poesie  from  that  it  had  been  before,  and  for  that  cause 
may  justly  be  styled  the  first  reformers  of  our  English  metre 
and  style.  Their  conceits  were  lofty,  their  style  stately, 
their  conveyance  cleanly,  their  terms  proper,  their  metre 
sweet  and  well-proportioned ;  in  all,  imitating  very  natu- 
rally and  studiously  their  master,  Francis  Petrarch."  This 
copying  or  imitating  of  great  masters  had  been  a  very 
marked  feature  in  the  writings  of  the  generation  after  Chau- 
cer, when  the  original  works  were  few.  It  had  an  effect  not 
entirely  bad,  for  it  made  continental  authors  familiar  to 
the  English  people,  and  among  them  those  of  Italy  were 
held  in  the  highest  repute  and  exerted  the  greatest 
influence. 

During  this  period  Sir  Philip  Sidney  produced  his  Area- 
dia,  and  his  Apologie  for  Poetricy  the  latter  one  of  the  earliest 
and  one  of  the  most  charming  pieces  of  English  criticism. 
It  is  available  in  one  of  the  reprints  edited  from  the  edition 
of  1595,  with  great  care,  by  Edward  Arber,  and  published 
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in  London,  by  A.  Murray  &  Son.  The  entire  series  of  these 
reprints  is  worthy  of  much  commendation,  as  being  not  only 
accurate,  but  cheap.  They  are  for  sale  in  New  York. 
Another  fruit  of  the  age  is  the  charming  allegory  of  the 
Faery  Queefi,  the  master-piece  of  one  of  the  most  poetical  of 
all  poets.  The  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  Richard  Hooker  is  a 
monument  of  close  reasoning,  from  which  High-Churchmen 
and  Dissenters  alike  drew  comfort,  and  arguments,  but 
which  was  intended  for  a  fair  exhibition  of  the  right  of  the 
Established  Church  as  opposed  to  the  Puritans,  The  term 
euphuism,  as  applied  to  fastidious  antithetical  compositions, 
dates  from  the  publication  of  EuphueSy  by  John  Lyly,  in 
1636,  a  work  of  immense  popularity  at  the  time. 

At  this  time  the  so-called  metaphysical  poets  arose,  of 
whom  were  John  Donne,  Holy  George  Herbert,  and  others 
of  greater  or  less  merit.  The  writings  of  this  class  were 
stilted,  entangled  with  scholastic  allusions,  and  crowded 
with  paradoxes,  antitheses  and  quaintnesses,  that  are  only 
in  exceptional  instances  admitted  in  the  present  generation. 
The  purity  of  the  life  of  Herbert  has  given  him  a  place  so 
near  the  heart  of  his  readers  that  his  faults  as  a  composer 
are  overlooked. 

To  this  age  also  belong  the  Essays^  and  other  writings  of 
Francis  Bacon  the  philosopher.  His  works  abound  in 
weighty  thoughts,  are  full  of  suggestions,  and  are  so  con- 
cisely expressed  that  they  will  never  cease  to  be  admired. 

Ben  Jonson,  the  humorist  and  dramatist,  was  another  of 
the  famous  authors  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  he  was  the 
friend  of  the  most  famous — William  Shakespeare,  whose 
works  in  connection  with  the  authorized  version  of  the 
Bible,  made  in  161 1,  by  order  of  King  James  I.,  give  to  the  , 
age  a  glory  entirely  its  own,  which  cannot  be  rivalled  by 
any  other  period  of  our  literature,  if  indeed,  it  can  be  equal- 
led by  any  age  of  any  literature. 

And  now,  turning  to  Italy,  from  which  the  age  takes  its 
name,  we  find  it  among  the  first  to  restrain  the  progress  it 
had  inaugurated.  Iij  the  year  1557,  Pope  Paul  IV.  set  forth 
an  Index  Expurgatorius,  of  books  prohibited  to  be  read  by 
the  faithful.  The  list  included  all  Bibles  in  modern  lan- 
guages, expressly  enumerating  forty-eight  editions,  and  all  the 
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works  of  every  description  published  by  sixty-one  printers 
mentioned.  A  special  commission,  called  the  Congregation 
of  the  Index y  still  has  charge  of  this  matter,  and  among  the 
authors  now  under  the  ban,  are  Gibbon,  Robertson,  Sis- 
mondi,  Hallam,  Goldsmith,  Descartes,  Locke,  Kant,  J.  Stuart 
Mill,  Whately,  Bacon,  Milton,  Addison,  and  Dante. 

This  Index  exerted,  however,  comparatively  little  in- 
fluence on  the  British  Isles,  where  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment was  very  firmly  maintained.  The  reader  of  the  Vision 
of  Piers  Plowman^  and  of  Chaucer,  notices  this  independent 
spirit  of  the  English  nation  continually  exhibiting  itself.  It 
was  manifest  in  Roger  Bacon,  who  eagerly  embraced  the 
opportunity  to  express  his  novel  opinions  to  the  Pope,  his 
friend,  disregarding  the  injunctions  of  the  superior  of  his 
convent  who  would  restrain  him.  We  see  it  plainly  in 
Wiclif,  Latimer,  Coverdale,  Ridley,  and  Knox,  and  in  our 
next  paper  we  shall  have  occasion  to  note  it  as  a  feature 
more  prominent  than  ever  before. 

"  I  love  the  racy  English  of  old  times, 

Before  its  Latin  softness  o'er  it  crept, 
When  mighty  scalds  were  valiant  in  their  rhymes, 

Nor  tamely  o'er  the  tinkling  harpstrings  swept. 

As  though  the  spirit  of  their  fathers  slept 
Or  spoke  in  vowelled  whispers  among  limes. 

Our  native,  rough-hewn  words  are  less  inept 
Than  daintier  speech  flung  oflF  in  silver  chimes. 
Our  tongue  should  have  a  likeness  to  the  land, — 

A  smack  of  crag  and  torrent,  tarn  and  glen. 
In  nouns  and  verbs  that  shepherds  understand. 

Meet  for  the  use  of  hardy  fighting  men. 
Brief  and  sonorous,  till  we  seem  to  stand 

And  hear  brave  G^oflfrey  Chaucer  rhyme  again." 

Among  the  other  authors  of  this  period  are — 


Thomas  Wyatt 1503-1542  Robert  Burton 1576-1640 

Earl  of  Surrey 1517-1547  Thomas  Carew 1586-1639 

Christopher  Marlowe 1564-1593  ^  William  ChilHngwonh i6oa-t644 

Fraucis  Beaumont 1586-1616  John  Selden 1584-1654 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh 1552-1618  Joseph  Hall. . . .  ^^ 1574-1656 

John  Fletcher 1576-1635  Archbishop  Usher 1530-1656 

Arthur  Oilman. 
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THE  SONS  OF  PESTALOZZL 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  CARL  GUTZKOW. 

CHAPTER    I. 

IT  was  in  the  spring  of  1840.  A  lady  had  just  entered 
a  lawyer's  office. 

"  Tell  me,  Mr.  Hell  wig,  what  must  a  lady  do  to  obtain  a 
divorce  ?" 

The  lady  was  entirely  unknown  to  the  man  of  the  law. 
She  looked  decidedly  aristocratic,  and  had  entered  the  office 
like  one  accustomed  to  command.  Having  finished  her 
brief  address,  she  adjusted  her  blue  veil  which  was  drawn 
over  her  face,  and  partially  covered  an  elegant  hat  of  the 
latest  style. 

"  Please,  may  I  know  with  whom  I  have  the  honor ?" 

Mr.  Hellwig  did  not  ask  this  question,  having  already 
anticipated  an  answer  like  this :  "  Dear  sir,  the  name  is 
quite  immaterial."     However,  he  did  ask : 

"  A  Protestant,  Ma'am  ?*'  A  brief  "  Certainly,"  was  the 
answer,  followed  by  an  explanatory  remark  in  these  words : 

"  It  concerns  a  friend  of  mine.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
mention  her  name ;  I  undertook  in  her  place     .     .     .     ." 

Here  the  words  became  unintelligible.  The  speaker  was 
evidently  not  used  to  lying. 

"  It  is  no  curiosity  on  my  part,"  interposed  Mr.  Hellwig, 
casting  a  side  glance  at  the  tall,  youthful  form,  her  stylish 
and  heavy  silk  dress,  and  especially  her  elegant  shoes,  which 
bore  evident  traces  of  a  recent  contact  with  muddy  roads. 
**  But  I  must  desire  to  forestall  future  remarks  as  to  the 
nature  of  my  advice,  whatever  this  may  be,  in  regard  to 
the  dissolution  of  a  sacred  tie    .    .    .    . " 

"  Never  mind  that,"  was  the  pointed  reply. 

The  man  of  the  law  continued  :  "  We  have  in  such  cases 
both  the  desire  and  official  duty  to  prevent  extremities,  if 
possible  and  to  open  negotiations  with  both  parties  tending 
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to  a  mutual  understanding,  and  eventually  to  reconciliation." 

Lady.  "  The  question  has  not  yet  arrived  at  this  point. 
My  friend  simply  desires  to  prepare  for  a  possible  con- 
tingency, and  take  advice  with  regard  to  our  helpless 
position  in    .     .     ." 

Here  the  lady  suddenly  stopped.  "Are  you  unwell?" 
said  the  lawyer.  "You  need  something  to  restore  you. 
Doubtless,  you  have  had  a  long  journey.  May  I  ring  the 
bell  ?" 

The  lady  had  lifted  her  veil  a  little,  and  it  was  evident 
that  she  had  changed  color.  When  entering  the  room 
it  might  have  been  seen,  even  through  her  veil,  that  her  face 
was  flushed  with  red.  After  taking  a  seat,  she  turned  paler 
and  paler.  Soon  she  had  taken  her  handkerchief  and  passed 
it  to  her  forehead  and  cheeks.  Now  it  seemed  as  if  a  spasm 
had  stopped  her  breath.  She  had  turned  a^de.  The  law- 
ver  was  touched  by  the  incident ;  he  rang  for  water, 
although  the  lady  had  made  a  declining  gesture. 

She  took  some  of  the  water,  however,  and  having 
recovered  a  little,  continued : 

"  I  did  not  come  from  afar.  I  reside  in  the  vicinity.  It 
will  soon  pass  over."  This  she  added  in  a  low  tone, 
quickly  concealing  the  coronet  embroidered  on  her  hand- 
kerchief, which  had  attracted  the  lawyer's  eyes.  "  The 
spring  sun  is  always  treacherous.  It  was  warm  in  the 
sun  while  the  air  is  still  cold.  The  wind  seems  to 
come  from  the  mountains,  on  which   there  must  still   be 


snow    .    .      " 


. 


The  lawyer  knew  now  that  the  lady  was  not  from  the 
vicinity,  and  must  have  had  a  long  journey. 

There  was  a  pause.  The  lady's  countenance  still  showed 
a  deadly  paleness  on  her  plastic  features,  which  the  veil 
could  not  entirely  conceal.  "  Tell  me  sincerely,"  she  said, 
"  what  causes  are  suflicient  to  obtain  a  divorce." 

The  barrister,  who  by  this  time  was  certain  that  his  fair 
interlocutor  was  of  the  nobility,  made  some  excuses  about 
the  delicacy  of  the  subject,  and  then,  encouraged  by  the 
lady's  remark  that  she  herself  was  married,  proceeded  to 
explain  the  whole  series  of  the  legitimate  causes  of  divorce, 
based  on  the  conflict  of  human  nature  with  its  own  ideal  of 
love,  that  repulsive  scale  which  a  merciless  system  of  medi- 
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aeval  law  has  established  by  wedding  the  cynical  theories  of 
pagan  antiquity  with  the  curious  results  of  the  Roman  con- 
fessional. 

The  lady,  who  was  again  fully  screened  by  her  veil,  list- 
ened in  breathless  silence.  She  had  not  lost  a  word. 
There  was  another  long  pause.  She  sat  in  profound  medi- 
tation. Her  left  hand  mechanically  seized  the  railing  which 
separated  the  interior  of  the  lawyer's  office  from  the  place 
allotted  to  his  commoner  clients.  The  right  hand  had  per- 
mitted the  blank  comer  of  the  handkerchief  to  slip -from  her 
fingers  down  to  the  floor.  It  was  evident  that  she  was  re- 
flecting as  to  which  of  the  different  categories  her  own  case 
might  belong.  Perhaps  it  was  hate  that  in  this  moment  was 
revealed  in  the  marble  coldness  of  her  features ;  perhaps  it 
was  nothing  but  calculation,  quietly  striking  its  balance. 
How  sad  is  human  ingenuity  when  bent  on  twisting  truth 
and  life  into  the  dead  clauses  of  the  code  by  means  of 
fiction,  falsehood  and  even  dishonor,  so  as  to  make  the  law 
a  weapon  fatal,  perhaps,  to  two  lives  on  both  sides  of  the 
grave! 

"  And  what,"  asked  the  lady,  "  is  the  relation  of  children 
who  might  perhaps  exist    •    .    .  ?" 

"  The  existence  of  children  changes  everything,  and  often 
even  precludes  divorce." 

These  words  seemed  to  preoccupy  the  lady  for  a  long 
time.  A  whole  moral  world  was  revealed  in  them.  She 
said  monotonously : 

"  My  friend  has  no  family." 

The  attorney  seemed  to  assume  now  a  tone  of  careless- 
ness. "  So  much  the  better,"  he  answered.  "  They  would 
be  reared,  in  such  a  case,  with  divided  hearts,  poor  little 
ones !"  ♦ 

"ButT  perhaps  •  .  .  ,"  insinuated  the  lady,  who 
evidently  had  now  come  to  a  point  very  nearly  representing 
her  own  situation.  She  had  lowered  her  eyes  under  the 
veil,  so  that  her  long,  dark  eye-lashes  became  visible,  "But 
perhaps    ..."    She  was  unable  to  proceed. 

The  lawyer  came  to  her  help.  "  No  divorce  is  pro- 
nounced as  long  as  the  wife  is  in  a  state  of  hopefulness. 

This    law  is   wise.     Women  are    then  often   almost 

irresponsible.     They  may  undertake  what  they  afterwards 
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would  regret.  And  may  not  the  birth  of  a  child  be  the 
occasion  for  a  reconciliation  ?" 

The  lady's  ear  received  every  word  with  an  eagerness 
which  seemed  to  increase  every  moment.  The  lawyer  was 
courteous  enough  to  accept  the  lady's  theory  as  to  her  own 
unconcern  in  the  present  question.  Nor  was  he,  indeed,  able 
to  discern  whether  he  had  approached  already  the  bound- 
aries of  reality.  He  continued  explaining  what  the  laws 
had  provided  for  such  an  eventuality.  Remarking  that  the 
lady  still  maintained  the  same  silence  and  forced  indiffer- 
ence, he  asked : 

"  May  I  not  be  informed  of  the  real  facts  ?  You  may  de- 
"  pend  on  my  discretion."  But  the  lady,  instead  of  giving 
an  answer,  suddenly  rose,  intimating  thereby  that  she  con- 
sidered herself  sufficiently  informed.  She  commenced 
already  a  certain  manoeuvre  with  her  hands,  well  known  to 
tlie  sons  of  -^sculapius  and  Themis.  She  adroitly  took  the 
intended  fee  from  her  porte-monnaie,  placing  it  unnoticed 
on  the  edge  of  the  table,  so  that  the  line  of  vision  from  the 
lawyer's  eyes  did  not  reach  the  spot. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  she,  and,  taking 
her  parasol,  withdrew  as  rapidly  as  she  had  entered. 

The  counselor  found  a  large  gold  piece  on  the  table.'  He 
shook  his  head,  entered  the  fee  in  his  ledger,  and  passed  to 
the  next  "  business  number,"  being  a  bam  for  whose  defec- 
tive qualities  the  purchaser  had  claimed  an  indemnity  from 
the  seller. 


CHAPTER   II. 

Out  in  the  fields  warbled  the  lark,  and  the  blossoms 
shone  like  silver  jewels  on  the  hillocks  which  marked  the 
gradual  descent  of  the  higher  mountains  into  the  plain. 
The  roads  did  not  favor  a  pedestrian :  the  April  sun 
had  not  been  able  yet  to  dry  them  fully.  The  lady 
who,  in  Buchenried,  lawyer  Hellwig's  residence,  had 
asked  for  the  shortest  foot-path  leading  to  Burghausen,  the 
next  village,  was  now  toiling  along  the  slippery  clay  paths. 
She  was  evidently  unmindful  of  the  sad  inroads  which 
the  mud  was  making  on  her  elegant  dress.  Her  thoughts, 
her  feelings  seemed   to  be  occupied   only  within.      She 
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must  have  been  a  strange  sight  for  those  who  met  her 
or  looked  after  her.  Over  her  left  arm  hung  a  costly  Cash- 
mere shawl ;  an  ostrich  feather  was  on  her  hat ;  her  elegant 
parasol  had  an  ivory  handle  of  the  most  exquisite  workman- 
ship ;  over  her  light  gloves  was  a  heavy  bracelet  of  solid 
gold  with  jewels ;  her  heavy  silk  dress  might  be  heard  rust- 
ling :  sometimes  its  stiffness  temporarily  prevented  her  pro- 
gress. To  the  greetings  of  the  peasants  she  replied  by  a 
nod  ;  but  when  a  passer-by  was  well  dressed,  the  anxious 
and  examining  glance  of  her  dark  eyes  might  be  noticed. 

It  was  near  midday.  Laborers  were  sitting  by  the  road- 
side, taking  their  scanty  meals  either  beneath  the  nascent 
leaves  of  a  willow,  or  under  an  apple  tree  in  full  blossom. 
Our  pedestrian  had  to  pass  a  very  slippery  part  of  the  foot- 
path, and  while  she  was  using  her  parasol  as  a  walking  stick 
for  support,  the  handle  snapped  and  broke  oflF,  and  she  kept 
herself  with  diflSculty  from  slipping.  ThisVas  accompanied 
by  a  malicious  laugh,  coming  from  a  man  that  lay  stretched 
oiit  in  the  grass.  Holding  in  his  hand  a  stick  which  he  had 
just  cut  from  a  bush,  he  asked  her  tauntingly, 
"  May  I  offer  to  Madam  my  cane  ?" 

The  wanderer  hastened  along  without  answering.  But 
on  a  sudden  the  man  stood  by  her  side.  He  bore  his  coat 
on  the  stick,  and  was  in  shirt  sleeves.  The  midday  sun 
was  warm. 

"  I  guess,  there  is  a  ball  in  Burghausen,  Madam,"  he  said 
with  the  same  scornful  tone  that  had  just  frightened  her. 
"  Or  perhaps  there  was  3,  ball  in  Buchenried,  and  you  have 
missed  your  carriage  ?" 

If  the  blackguard  had  a  good  ear,  he  must  have  heard  her 
breathing.  She  did  not  reply,  but  her  deadly  anguish  made 
her  almost  fly  along  the  road. 

"  By  ,  your   feet    are    nimble,    Madam,  or    Miss," 

remarked  the  suspicious  character  with  an  oath,  trying  at 
the  same  time  to  keep  pace  with  her  whom  he  seemed 
to  have  singled  out  for  a  companion  on  his  way.  She  saw 
with  a  shudder  that  he  was  making  arrangements  to  put  on 
his  coat,  and  that  his  stick  would  soon  be  free.  A  single 
glance  had  been  sufficient  for  her  to  notice  his  savage  face, 
his  reddish  and  matted  beard,  his  sly,  cat-like  eyes,  a  pug 
nose  and  a  low  wrinkled  forehead. 
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The  way  led  now  through  a  copse  with  thick  underbrush. 
She  entered  it  with  a  shudder. 

"  Are  you  acquainted  here,  Madam  ?  " 

The  lady  did  not  reply,  but  hastened  on. 

"  Why  do  not  put  on  such  airs,"  he  continued,  "  I  am  not 
going  to  hurt  you.  You  should  be  glad  for  having 
pleasant  company." 

There  was  no  reply. 

"  Shall  I  carry  your  shawl  ?  or,  give  me  your  parasol ;  it 
is  anyhow  of  no  use  here  in  the  woods " 

The  lady  grasped  her  parasol  tighter,  as  if  it  were  a 
weapon  which  she  might  use  in  case  of  necessity. 

"  I  shall  not  trouble  you,"  she  said  at  length.  "  If  you 
are  for  Burghausen,  you  will  please  walk  alone." 

"  For  Burghausen  ?  My  journey  is  very  much  farther. 
Do  you  know  the  phateau  of  Wildenschwert  ?" 

The  lady  stood  still  as  if  thunderstruck.  Perhaps  it  was 
tlie  effect  of  the  question,  or  the  consequence  of  a  glance  by 
which  she  had  discovered  a  large  pocket-knife  looming  from 
her  companion's  side  pocket.  At  the  same  moment  she  saw 
his  jeyes  fixed  on  her  bracelet.  A  gesture  of  his  arm  seemed 
to  follow  the  direction  of  his  eyes.  At  this  instant  several 
reports  of  guns  were  heard  not  far  off.  His  arm  was 
suddenly  stopped  and  lifted,  as  if  to  test  the  wind.  "Ah !" 
said  he,  "  there  is  no  wind.  Just  the  weather  for  shooting 
the  woodcock.  I  am  a  huntsman,  you  must  know,  and 
looking  round  for  a  new  place,  since  I  have  lost  my 
old  one.'* 

In  the  meanwhile  they  had  again  come  on  the  open  field, 
and  the  huntsman,  who  said  that  his  name  was  Hennenhoft, 
that  he  had  served  as  a  soldier  among  the  sharpshooters,  and 
then  had  been  a  forrester  with  a  nobleman.  He  had  lost 
this  place  and  was  going  to  Wildenschwert,  where  he  had 
an  old  comrade,  called  Wulfing,  being  the  Count  of  Wilden- 
schwert's  forrester.  Perhaps  Wiilfing  could  tell  him  where 
he  might  apply  for  a  place. 

'  The  lady  made  the  remark  that  she,  too,  was  acquainted 
in  Wildenschwert,  but  that  there  was  no  forrester  there  of 
the  name  Wiilfing. 

By  this  time  they  were  met  by  some  peasants,  and  the 
lady^  whose    courage    seemed  to  have    revived,   said    to 
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her  companion :  "  You  would  indeed  oblige  me  by  allow- 
ing me  to  walk  alone.  Take  this  for  your  joiimey."  With 
these  words  she  handed  him  a  silver  dollar.  The  huntsman, 
taking  off  his  cap,  put  the  dollar  into  his  pocket,  stopped, 
and  allowed  the  lady  to  proceed. 

She  hastened  on  with  all  her  might  without  even  look- 
ing  back  once.  She  did  not  stop  till  she  had  reached  the 
inn  of  the  little  village  where  an  express  mail  coach  was  wait- 
ing for  her.  She  immediately  stepped  in,  giving  the  order 
to  proceed.  After  changing  horses  on  three  or  four  stations, 
she  dismissed  the  carriage  in  the  little  town  of  Altenberg. 
From  here  she  took  half  an  hour's  walk  to  a  small  village, 
where  she  found  a  magnificent  coach  with  a  Count's  coronet 
at  the  side  door.  A  footman  in  a  light  brown  livery  sprang 
from  the  box,  and  said  while  opening  the  door : 

"  We  have  long  been  waiting  for  you,  most  gracious 
Countess ;  we  began  to  be  greatly  alarmed." 

"  I  had  to  stay  longer  than  I  expected  with  the  minister's 
wife,"  was  the  reply,  while  she  was  entering  the  carriage. 
Now,  drive  home,  as  quick  as  the  horses  will  run." 

It  struck  nine  o'clock,  when  the  Countess  alighted  from 
her  carriage  at  the  entrance  of  the  Chateau  of  Wilden- 
schwert.  That  the  lady  of  the  house  was  coming  home  so 
late,  that  she  was  coming  alone,  and  went  directly  to  her 
own  rooms,  all  this  the  servants  of  the  chateau  seemed  to  con- 
sider as  quite  natural.  Nor  did  they  seem  to  think  it  strange 
that  the  Count  was  not  in  the  least  disturbed  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Countess,  but  remained  in  the  rather  noisy  company 
of  his  friends,  whom  he,  after  a  day's  hunt,  was  entertaining 
in  the  splendidly  illuminated  banqueting  hall  of  his  castle. 


CHAPTER    III. 

The  Lady  Jadwiga,  Countess  of  Wildenschwert,  had  en- 
tered her  dressing-room,  followed  by  Mrs.  Derenbach,  her 
newly  engaged  housekeeper.  She  was  asking  some  ques- 
tions, but  did  not  seem  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  answers. 
Only  one  wistful  and  anxious  look  she  cast  into  her  adjoining 
closet,  to  inquire  whether' there  were  any  letters  on  the 
marble  waiter.     She  had  briefly  remarked  that  she  was 
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satisfied  with  the  results  of  her  trip,  the  object  of  which  had 
been  represented  to  the  people  in  the  house  as  very  different 
from  what  it  really  was.  She  found  one  single  letter  only. 
But  it  seemed  to  be  the  one  she  had  expected.  Her  dress  had 
been  changed  by  her  maid,  while  a  loud  conversation,  the 
rattling  of  plates,  the  jingling  of  glasses  sounded  from  the 
hall  on  the  opposite  wing  of  the  castle.  Of  the  supper  that 
was  served  for  her  she  took  only  a  cup  of  hot  and  strong  tea. 
The  rest  she  sent  back  without  touching  anything  else. 
When  she  was  alone  she  locked  carefully  her  door,  threw 
herself  on  a  lounge,  and  hastily  opening  the  letter,  which 
was  from  her  most  intimate  friend  Linda  de  Femau,  read 
as  follows : 

"  Dear  Jadwiga,  I  am  deeply  afflicted  both  by  your  open  confes- 
sions and  your  hardly  less  plain  intimations.  You  may  be  assured 
that  your  secret  is  safe  with  me.  Even  my  husband  shall  hear 
nothing  of  it,  although'  he  saw  me  reading  the  letter,  and  imme- 
diately asked  me  whether  there  was  nothing  in  it  of  his  brother.  You 
know  how  everything  concerning  Otto  excites  him. 

"  But  you  are  wrong  in  believing  that  he  hates  his  brother  Otto. 
He  has  taken  care  for  his  education,  as  you  know,  with  a  view  to  open 
for  his  rare  talents  a  splendid  career.  But  my  husband  certainly  is  not 
responsible  for  Otto's  perpetual  changes.  He  took  him  from  the 
Military  Academy  not  in  order  to  close  his  military  career,  but  to  give 
him  a  better  and  more  brilliant  chance  by  university  studies  and  jour- 
neys. But,  instead  of  re-entering  the  army  as  an  officer,  he  entere  d 
the  diplomatic  service,  for  which  he  lacks  about  every  necessary  quali- 
fication. Thus  we  soon  saw  him  quit  that  profession  too.  But  what 
is  he  to  do  now?  Henry,  in  his  just  indignation  at  Otto,  said,  only 
the  other  day,  he  would  live  to  see  Otto  a  horse  jockey,  raising  horses 
for  the  turf,  or  betting  on  them  !  • 

"  Dear  Jadwiga,  I  know,  I  must  give  you  pain,  because  ....  No,  I 
can  not  write  out  the  word  which  you  in  your  last  letter  openly  pro- . 
nounced  and  repeated  again  and  again,  to  my  terror.  I  adjure  you, 
conquer  yourself !  You  have  already  written  to  Henry  that  you  con- 
template a  separation  from  your  husband ;  but  you  did  not  write  him 
why  you  intend  that  step.  He,  however,  has  a  suspicion,  and  this 
suspicion  makes  him  unspeakably  unhappy,  as  if  we  could  have  borne 
some  part  in  your  unfortunate  resolution,  to  make  your  husband 
miserable.  Henry  told  me  that  your  husband  had  committed  the 
folly  to  resign,  in  the  contract  which  he  made  with  your  father, 
your  whole  fortune  in  the  case  that  you  would  die  without  issue,  and 
even  in  the  case  of  a  separation.  So  great  was  Bernhard's  love  to 
you,  and  even  his  delicacy  to  refuse  your  parents'  possible  sus- 
picion of  his  having  asked  your  hand  for  the  sake  of  your  worldly 
goods ! 
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•*  You  must  not  expect  any  assistance  on  my  part,  and  I  must 
decline  all  your  requests  in  that  direction,  especially  since  by  a  strong 
resolution  and  sincere  efforts  on  your  part,  you  may  still  restore 
your  relation  to  him  to  whom  you  have  promised  in  the  presence  of 
God  to  belong  for  ever." 

When  the  Countess  had  read  her  friend's  letter  to  the 
end,  she  flung  it  with  a  disdainful  expression  of  her  haughty 
face  into  the  fire  that  was  burning  on  the  grate.  She  was 
evidently  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  impressions  the  letter  had 
made  on  her.  She  listened  attentively  to  the  noise  caused 
by  the  departure  of  her  husband's  guests,  to  their  loud 
laughter,  leave  taking,  calling  for  umbrellas,  to  the  orders 
given  to  the  drivers  and  servants,  and  to  the  barking  of  the 
hounds.  She  had  not  asked  for  the  names  of  the  guests,  and 
regretted  the  omission,  since  the  noise  of  the  departure  was 
now  assuming  a  peculiar  character.  It  turned  into  quarrel, 
and  violent  altercation.  She  heard  the  shrill  voice  of  her 
husband : 

"  Miserable  wretch !  I  shall  not  endure  this  impudence 
any  lonjger !" 

All  was  quiet  again.  Only  the  storm  was  raging.  The 
rain  was  clattering  by  intervals  at  the  high  windows  of  the 
castle. 

The  Countess  tried  to  guess  to  which  of  the  servants  this 
outburst  of  indignation  was  directed.  She  had  never  known 
the  Count's  anger  excited  to  such  a  degree.  Jadwiga 
unlocked  her  door,  passed  through  the  ante-room,  and  then 
stepped  out  into  the  corridor,  which  run  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  building.  As  she  came  to  a  back  staircase, 
she  found  it  bccupied  by  a  crowd  of  servants,  who  were  list- 
ening with  anxiety.  The  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Derenbach,  was 
almost  fainting.     The  Count's  voice  had  been  loud  again. 

"  It  is  Wiilfing,"  said  the  servants.  ( 

Indeed,  Wiilfing,  the  forrester,  was  coming  along  in  his 
torn  livery,  soiled,  with  confiised  hair,  deadly  pale  and  stag- 
gering as  if  deranged  in  his  mind.  Suddenly  he  made  a 
jump  on  the  staircase.  All  took  to  their  heels.  The 
Countess  retreated. 

When  the  forrester  saw  her,  he  laughed  like  a  maniac : 

"Beaten!    Kicked!    With— with •" 

The  words  stuck  in  his  throat. 
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The  Countess  took  courage  again.  Only  the  first  encoun- 
ter with  the  infuriated  man  she  had  avoided.  Now  it 
was  almost  necessary  to  prevent  her  by  force  from  stepping 
in  Wiilfing's  way. 

When  she  had  returned  to  her  room  she  learned  from  the 
maid,  and  then  from  the  cook  and  the  gardener,  that  Wiilfing 
during  the  whole  evening  had  not  conducted  himself  pro- 
perly. He  had  received  a  letter  that  had  made  him  clench 
his  fists  and  even  grate  his  teeth  with  hardly  suppressed 
curses.  He  had  committed  the  greatest  blunders  while 
waiting  on  the  Count.  He  had  dropped  a  dish,  right 
on  the  Count's  person ;  he  had  not  even  expressed  a 
regret,  and  received  the  Count's  reprimand  with  defiance. 
When  the  guests  had  been  departing,  he  had  made  a 
great  confusion  in  handing  over  the  cloaks  and  over- 
coats.  Two  of  the  guests  had  to  remain  in  the  house 
over  night,  and  the  Count  had  requested  him  to  light  the 
two  gentlemen  to  their  rooms.  Then  he  had  made  some 
reply ;  but  the  reporters  were  at  variance  as  to  what  this 
reply  had  been. 

At  this  occasion,  the  Countess  learned  at  length  the 
names  of  the  gfuests,  and  that  the  two  gentlemen  stay- 
ing over  night  were  old  acquaintances  of  the  Count's, 
the  one  being  Doctor  Staudner  of  Wiesbach,  the  other  a 
clergyman,  whose  name  could  not  be  given. 

Now  all  became  silent  again.  Since  the  last  carnival 
Countess  Jadwiga  had  declared  herself  sick,  and  in  conse- 
quence was  sleeping  alone  in  the  wing  of  the  chateau  which 
she  inhabited.  She  might  have  gone  to  the  Count  now  to 
appease  the  highly  excited  man.  But  she  overcame  this 
sentimeqt.  The  storm  continued.  The  shutters,  the  vanes 
on  the  turrets  rattled  and  jarred.  The  lights  in  the  apart- 
ments and  the  corridors  were  extinguished.  Jadwiga  retired 
to  rest,  not  a  little  disturbed  by  the  association  of  Wiilfing 
with  her  late  traveling  companion,  whose  ill  auguring*  and 
dangerous  visit  at  Castle  Wildenschwert  she  might  justly 
anticipate. 


V 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

Next  morning  it  was  said  that  Wiilfing  had  disappeared 
firom  the  castle.  But  he  had  left  his  clothes  and  his  arms. 
From  this  it  was  inferred  that  he  would  return. 

His  arbitrary  absence  was  likely  to  make  bad  worse. 

The  Count  ha3  sent  to  the  Countess  a  note  in  which  he 
apolog^ed  for  the  tumult  of  last  night,  and  announced  to 
her  the  visit  of  Doctor  Staudner,  and  Pastor  Nesselbom. 
Being  afraid  of  the  threatened  visit  of  her  terrible  conir 
panion,  she  in  her  answer  requested  the  Count  not  to 
trouble  himself  any  longer  with  Wiilfing,  and  consider  him 
as  dismissed  from  his  service. 

She  left  the  care  for  the  Count's  guests  entirely  to  Mrs. 
Derenbach,  the  housekeeper.  With  Doctor  Staudner  she 
was  acquainted.  As  to  the  other,  she  knew  that  the  inn- 
keeper's daughter  in  the  neighboring  village  had  married  a 
young  candidate  for  the  ministry,  who  was  a  fellow-student 
of  several  young  noblemen  residing  in  the  vicinity.  She 
thought  it  probable  that  this  was  her  husband's  other  guest, 
whose  acquaintance  the  latter  might  have  made  for  taking 
advice  relative  to  his  collections  of  old  coins,  old  books  and 
antiquities.  For  all  these  hobbies  of  the  Count's  she  had  not 
the  least  sympathy. 

She  heard  his  voice. 

**  Jadwiga,  may  I  come  in  ?" 

Although  the  door  was  not  locked  the  Count  did  not 
enter,  but  waited  till  the  Countess  had  opened  and  received 
him  with  an  embarrassed  "  Good  morning !" 

*f  May  I  hope  to  introduce  you  to  my  guests  before 
dinner  ?    Perhaps  at  breakfast  ?" 

"  You  had  a  great  trouble  yesterday,"  was  the  Countess's 
evasive  answer. 

"  Wiilfing  was  impudent.  He  had  always  properly 
Dehaved  before.  Something  must  have  crossed  him.  I 
think  I  shall  subdue  him " 

**  You  had  better  leave  that  to  others.  I  hope  he  is  not  to 
come  back." 

"  On  the  contrary,  those  subdued  characters  will  be  the 
best  afterwards.  I  may  then  count  on  your  taking  breakfast 
with  us  ?" 
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'^Seriously,  I  should  not  make  my  house  a  ^subduing* 
institute/  if  I  were  you." 

"There  will  be  two  scholars — our  physician  and  a 
ctergyman." 

**  My  nerves  are  aflFected !  Servants  should  be  either 
decidedly  good,  or  they  are  good  for  nothing.  A  reforming 
of  criminals  ought  to  be  left  to  the  benevolent  societies.'* 

"  The  name  of  the  clergfyman  is  Nesselbom.  His  wife  is 
the  innkeeper's  daughter  at  the  Moor's  Head.  She  has  also 
i>een  invited  by  me,  being  on  a  visit  with  her  parents.  She 
is  coming  to-day,  and  will  return  with  her  husband.  It 
would  amuse  you  to  laugh  at  the  sparkling  remarks  of  the 
little  woman — 


"  I  am  not  in  the  humor  of  laughing — 

Jadwiga  was  following  up  her  ideas,  and  Count  Bemhard 
iiis.  Thus  it  was  always.  If  Jadwiga  happened  to  speak 
t)f  Paris,  and  the  Count's  topic  was  London,  they  would  not 
come  together.  Both  went  their  own  ways  and  remained  in 
them.  These  are  the  characters  of  "  Absolute  Initiative." 
Two  such  natures  operate  like  two  locomotives  running 
Ugainst  each  other.  The  one  must  be  smashed — ^perhaps 
Iboth. 

Count  Bemhard  had  a  peculiar  way  of*  treating  such  mis- 
understandings with  the  Countess.  It  consisted  in  taking 
her  opinions  and  assertions  as  entitled  to  respect,  and 
in  retreating  with  his  own  opinions  unchanged.  Scarcely 
liad  he  heard  Jadwiga's  declaration  that  she  was  not  in  a 
state  to  make  the  honors  of  the  house,  when  he  was 
already  withdrawing  from  her  room  with  the  most  com- 
placent smile: 

**  At  dinner,  then !  You  had  a  letter  of  Linda  Femau  ? 
They  are  all  well,  I  hope  ?" 

He  did  not  even  wait  for  an  answer.  Such  was  this  man 
whom  Jadwiga,  preOccupied  by  whim  or  passion,  was  going 
to  shake  off.  She  would  have  liked  it  better,  had  he  directly 
gainsayed  her.  But  she  was  provoked  by  his  "  dogmatic 
style  of  treating  her,"  and  by  his  clearly  indicated  "  com- 
passion," if  people  were  not  so  happy  as  to  agree  with  his 
views. 

It  might  be  doubtful,  whether  the  Count  had  withdrawn 
from  want  of  interest,  or  because  he  knew  that  some  time 
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was  necessary  for  Jadwiga  till  she  would  enter  into  his 
views.  He  evidently  knew  his  wife  well,  and  was  fully 
acquainted  with  the  effects  of  his  system,  which  this  time 
consisted  in  his  personal  call  at  the  rooms  of  his  wife,  his 
request  to  receive  his  guests,  and  his  asking  after  the  health 
of  her  friend.  He  knew  that  the  Countess  would  generally 
reconsider  the  question,  and  try  to  approach  his  own  views. 
But  this  very  fact  showed  the  Count's  moral  ascendancy, 
and  the  Countess  knew  it  and  suffered  by  it.  She  would 
not  allow  to  the  Count  the  claim  to  consider  himself  wiser 
than  she  was.  Indeed,  unless  the  whole  magnetic  power  of 
love  binds  the  hearts  and  disposes  them  to  homogeneous 
action,  marriage  becomes  an  intolerable  encroachment  on 
our  personal  freedom. 

Count  Bemhard  breakfasted  alone  with  his  guests.  The 
weather  remained  unfriendly.  The  rain  had  ceased 
indeed,  but  it  was  cold.  The  wind  was  bending  the  tops 
of  the  trees  in  the  park,  which  on  several  points  directly 
touched  the  chateau.  The  company  remained  with  comfort 
within.  Nor  was  the  Count  inexperienced  in  attracting 
intelligent  minds.  Possessing  a  manifold  scholarship,  he 
had  been  for  a  long  time  in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  he  left  only  to  be  united  with  the  Lady  Jad- 
wiga of  Wolmerode.  His  means  of  subsistence  had  been 
moderate  ;  now  he  was  living  in  abundance.  He  employed 
his  new  wealth  to  building,  improving  his  mortgaged  estates, 
collecting  rare  coins  and  antiquities,  and  otherwise  gratify- 
ing his  fancies.  For  a  battle-axe  or  an  arrow-head  of  a  New 
Zealand  savage  he  paid  more  money  than  a  highly  finished 
double  rifle  was  worth  or  a  fashionable  lounge  which  might 
have  adorned  a  palace.  For  a  sum  which  he  spent  for  an 
old  Tartar-saddle  or  a  pair  of  iron  spurs  worn  by  some 
historical  celebrity,  he  might  have  been  able  to  keep  another 
saddle  horse.  These  collections  were  in  a  new  wing  of  the 
old-fashioned  chateau,  which  was  built  with  much  taste  and 
elegance.  This  wing  contained  a  complete  museum.  In 
another  new  wing  the  Count  had  placed  his  library,  which 
was  perpetually  increased  by  new  purchases,  especially  in 
the  economical  and  ethnographical  departments. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  sympathy  in  Jadwiga  for  her 
husband's  world.     People  said  that  she  had  chosen  him  in 
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order  to  become  a  Countess.  But  those  that  knew  better, 
added  that  she  was  the  only  daughter  in  a  family  which  for 
half  a  century  had  drawn  an  enormous  fortune  from  mines, 
Dought  at  merely  nominal  prices  by  her  grandfather.  Only 
he  father  of  Jadwiga  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  nobility. 
Death  had  deprived  her  early  of  her  mother,  who  was  not 
of  a  noble  but  of  a  very  wealthy  family. .  Her  father,  who 
cared  only  for  increasing  his  wealth,  had  left  her  in  the 
hands  of  instructors  and  governesses.  Her  character 
was  developed  not  to  her  advantage,  or  speaking  more  cor- 
rectly, not  to  please  men  in  general.  She  could  be  full  of 
passionate  devotion  to  an  idea  or  to  a  person,  as  for  instance 
to  her  friend  ^inda  de  Fernau.  But  just  as  harsh  anc^  repul- 
sive she  was  towards  others.  Therefore  the  number  of  her 
suitors,^  despite  her  exquisite  and  remarkable  beauty,  was 
not  even  in  proportion  to  her  enormous  wealth.  At  length 
her  father  was  induced  to  marry  again.  He  had  chosen 
a  lady  of  an  old  but  very  poor  family.  This  connection  pro- 
voked Jadwiga  not  a  little.  Now  she  would  have  liked  to 
become  a  princess,  only  to  play  a  trump  against  her  charm- 
ing and  haughty  step-mother.  And  when  her  friend  Linda, 
who  was  poor,  and  three  years  younger  than  herself,  had 
found  a  suitor  at  her  very  first  entrance  into  society,  a 
Mr.  de  Fernau,  a  councellor  of  the  government,  Jadwiga 
was  determined  to  accept  the  first  best  husband  who  should 
be  in  the  possession  of  the  desired  qualities.  One  day  she 
presented  herself  to  her  haughty  step-mother  as  engaged  to 
a  Count,  and  triumphed  when  she  noticed  the  ill  concealed 
mortification  of  her  who  unsparingly  ruled  over  her  father. 
The  impure  motives  of  this  connection  soon  brought  revenge 
on  the  head  of  their  authors.  The  Count,  while  wooing, 
showed  his  most  amiable  qualities.  He  seemed  to  have  a 
fantastic  devotion  for  Miss  de  Wolmerode,  and  went  to  such 
a  length  as  to  make  a  contract  with  his  future  father-in-law, 
which  this  latter,  an  avaricious  money-maker,  could  not 
have  made  with  greater  selfishness.  As  for  Jadwiga,  it 
became  clearer  every  day  that  she  felt  the  want  of  internal 
happiness,  at  least  as  she  herself  understood  it.  Her  pride 
had  merely  a  relative  strength,  and  existed  only  in  regard  to 
her  step-mother  and  the  family  of  the  latter.  Else  her  faults 
were    neither  those  of  pride    nor  those    of   avarice  and 
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cupidity.  No  ignoble  passions  would  be  allowed  to  fill  up 
the  void  which  she  felt  within  her.  She  even  could  feel  an 
inspiration  for  certain  things',  but  not  for  such  as  were 
according  to  everybody's  taste.  A  beautiful  scenery  left  her 
indifferent,  while  for  a  picture  representing  such  scenery 
she  might  have  expended  large  sums,  especially  if  she  knew 
that  the  picture  was  admired  by  others.  The  same  object 
which  to-day  was  without  interest  for  her  would  throw  her 
into  ecstacy  to-morrow,  if  she  became  interested  in  persons 
or  conditions  connected  with  it.  Sometimes  she  would 
enter  into  certain  relations  for  mere  external  causes,  as  for 
instance,  if  persons  coming  into  contact  with  her  had  a 
pleasant  voice  in  speaking.  Again  other  relations  were  dis- 
solved by  her,  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  certain  color  of  the 
furniture  or  rooms  belonging  to  such  persons  being  distate- 
ftd  to  her.  With  all  this  it  could  not  even  belaid  that  these 
were  mere  whims  or  caprices,  produced  by  either  vanity  or 
frivolous  wantonness.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  the  out- 
burst of  a  nature  not  even  satisfied  with  herself.  Her  nature 
was  always  bent  on  finding  a  center  for  those  capricious 
eradiations  which  gave  no  satisfaction  to  herself.  Truly, 
she  might  be  called  unhappy. 

It  was  soon  clear  that  she  did  not  find  this  center  in  her 
husband.  Had  she  had  true  humor  she  might  have  saved 
herself  by  the  expedient  of  irony.  But  humor,  if  pure  and 
genuine,  is  only  the  inheritance  of  childlike  souls.  It  was 
not  her  judgment  that  made  her  oppose  what  was  unpala- 
table to  her ;  but  it  disturbed  her  physically,  oppressed  and 
suffocated  her :  it  took  the  vital  air  from  her  atmosphere. 
Count  Bemhard  had  been  satisfied  that  she  hated  educa^ 
tion,  and  civilization  itself.  "  All  that  is  system  and  method 
makes  her  head  ache,"  he  was  wont  to  say  to  himself: 
"  She  would,  like  Caliph  Omar,  burn  all  books,  banish  all 
science  and  art  from  the  world,  if  but  an  illustrated  toy- 
book  remained,  which  she  in  her  childhood  had  read  with 
pleasure.  AU  that  has  or  is  mind,  is  a  burden  to  her." — In 
other  words,  he  attributed  her  qualities  to  igpiorance. 
When  these  two  opposite  poles  for  the  first  time  met  each 
other,  and  the  Count's  system,  to  incommode  one  another  as 
little  as  possible,  had  not  yet  been  introduced,  he  had  openly 
expressed  this  opinion  to  her.    But  one  day  he  found  this 
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strange  being  poring  over  a  learned  book.  He  saw  that  she 
had  been  studying  in  it  for  weeks,  and  had  extracted 
whole  passages  from  it.  It  was  not  long  before  he  had 
found  out  that  she  had  studied  the.  book  because  her  friend 
Linda  had  written  about  it  with  raptures.  The  Count  was 
enough  of  a  psychologist  to  see  that  it  was  mere  jealousy 
and  envy  which  had  become  her  Muse.  But  still  he 
covered  her  hand  with  kisses,  apologizing  with  repentance 
for  having  reproached  her  for  want  of  knowledge. 


CBAPTER   V. 

The  breakfast  room  was  in  the  first  story  in  the  rear  of 
the  chateau.  It  opened  a  view  over  the  little  village  which 
was  inhabited  by  the  families  of  the  agricultural  laborers, 
engaged  by  the  Count.  A  new  school  house  had  just  been 
commenced,  as  the  first  of  tiose  reforms  to  which  the 
Count  proposed  to  employ  his  large  income.  The  com- 
pany consisted  of  the  Inspector  placed  over  the  whole 
agricultural  department  of  the  estate ;  of  a  surveyor,  whom 
an  accident  had  brought  to  the  castle,  and  of  the  two 
guests  who  had  lodged  in  the  chateau  last  night.  While  the 
Count  was  presiding  over  the  table,  having  apologized  for 
the  absence  of  his  wife,  the  young  clergyman  began  to 
speak  of  the  new  school  house.  He  said  he  had  just  been  in 
the  temporary  building  in  which  the  school  was  kept, 
and  had  listened  to  the  recitations  from  the  outside.  He 
professed  to  be  a  pedagogue  by  right  of  inheritance,  his 
father,  a  plain  village  schoolmaster,  having  given  him 
the  name  Lienhard,  in  honor  of  the  great  reformer  of  edu- 
cation, and  in  remembrance  of  one  of  his  most  popular 
educational  novels. 

The  young  clergyman  referred  to  the  novel  "  Lienhard 
and  Gertrud,*'  by  Pestalozzi,  a  book  completely  unknown  to 
the  Count.  Lienhard  Nesselbom,  the  young  minister,  gave 
a  very  clear  statement  on  the  subject  of  the  book. 

At  this  occasion  a  discussion  arose  on  education  and  school 
in  general.  The  Count  found  fault  with  his  schoolmaster, 
judging  him  according  to  the  one-sided  prejudices  of  his 
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equals  in  rank.  Already  on  the  previous  day  he  had  pro- 
fessed himself  to  be  one  of  those  aristocrats  of  modern  style, 
to  whom  the  slang  of  our  legislative  assemblies  has  given 
the  name  of  "  Free-conservatives."  The  whole  school  ques- 
tion, he  said,  was  now  altogether  overdone.  The  teachers 
were  "good-for-nothings,"  filled  with  the  ideas  of  self- 
conceit  and  the  cravings  for  luxury  prevailing  in  our  epoch. . 
He  alleged,  to  support  his  strictures,  the  testimony  of  his 
own  pastor. 

Here  young  Nesselbom,  although  himself  a  pastor,  burst 
forth :  "  They  are  nice  fellows,  these  pastors !  An  old  en- 
mity separates  church  and  school.  It  is  increasing  more  andf 
more,  Schoolhouse  and  parsonage  had  better  turn  their 
backs  to  each  other " 

"  Is  it  you  that  say  so,"  replied  the  Count,  "  who  are  your- 
self a  member  of  the  clergy  ?" 

Dr.  Staudner,  the  young  physician,  gave  a  hint  to  his* 
friend,  and  tried  to  direct  the  conversation  into  another 
channel.  "  Mr.  Anbelang,"  he  said  to  the  Inspector,  "  you 
must  take  care  that  the  church  is  placed  between  school 
and  parsonage !  Has  not  the  church  here  several  years  ago 
been  ..." 

"  Five  years  ago,"  was  the  rapid  reply,  before  Dr.  Staudner 
had  the  time  to  add  to  his  unfinished  question  the  words 
'*  struck  by  lightning." 

"  I  am  more  of  a  pedagogue  than  of  a  clergyman," 
continued  Mr.  Nesselbom,  in  spite  of  the  interruption.' 
He  added  that  his  father  at  first  had  intended  him  to  be  hi^ 
successor  in  the  village  school,  when,  through  the  influence 
of  relatives,  he  had  been  brought  to  the  gymnasium  and  the 
university.  But  he  could  never  suppress  an  inclination  in- 
grafted in  him  in  early  life.  He  had  become  a  member  of 
the  teachers'  seminary,  established  at  the  university,  and  hadf 
gone  over  every  course  of  pedagogical  science  under  sev-* 
era!  disciples  of  Pestalozzi,  who  had  laid  their  fouqdation  in 
the  very  school  of  Jferten,  established  by  the  great  master 
himself.  He  would  be  very  happy,  if  fate  should  againr 
transfer  him  from  the  pulpit  to  the  chair.  Surely,  there 
was  no  greater  science  and  none  more  entitled  to  the  highest 
rank  among  liberal  arts  than  that  which  commits  to  our  care 
the  child's  soul,  fresh  from  the  hands  of  nature,  and  teaches 
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us  to  cany  it  on  steps  rising  higher  and  higher  towards 
pure  and  incorrupt  humanity. 

"  If  you  shpuld  arrive  at  suqh  a  point,"  answered  the 
Count,  "  you  would  have  formed  one  of  your  new-fangled, 
modern  citizens,  a  being  that  denies  all  traditional  order, 
refuses  obedience  to  the  King  and  the  powers  that  be,  but 
particularly  abuses  *  black  gowns,'  and  abolishes  all  kinds 
of  religious  authority,  or  at  best  maintains  it  only  for  the 
flake  of  expediency." 

After  these  sharp  remarks  by  the  Count,  which  had  won 
the  full  assent  of  both  the  inspector  and  surveyor,  the  young 
clergyman  was  silent^  looking  significantly  at  his  friend 
Staudner,  by  whom  he  had  been  introduced  here,  and  who 
now  neither  assisted  nor  wholly  deserted  him.  So  much 
appeared  *from  what  the  latter  remarked  in  a  jesting  and 
sarcastic  tone : 

"  Strictly  «speaking,  the  school  should  indeed  have  prece- 
dence of  the  church.  With  the  Jews,  who  are  our  models  in 
almost  everything  else,  there  was  one  single,  gjand  church, 
Solomon's  temple  ;  but  there  were  no  other  churches,  but 
only  schools  in  the  diflFerent  cities.  Whoever  intended  *  to 
go  to  church '  on  a  Saturday,  went  *  to  school '  where  there 
was  teaching  and  catechising,  I  do  not  know  whether  after 
the  method  of  Socrates  or  of  Dinter  •  .  ." 

But  the  Count,  igpioring  this  interruption,  continued  in 
his  invectives  against  the  exaggerated  claims  of  common 
school  teachers,  adding  a  statement  of  those  difficulties 
which  had  arisen  between  his  schoolmaster  and  his  min- 
ister. However,  he  forgot  not  for  a  moment  his  duties 
to  his  guests.  He  regaled  them  after  breakfast  with 
Southern  wines  and  cigars,  and  the  young  clergyman,  grad- 
ually recovering  from  his  defeat,  resumed  again  his  clerical 
privilege  of  giving  the  key  to  the  conversation,  a  privilege 
which  the  Count  seemed  willing  to  acknowledge. 

Lienhard  Nesselbom  had,  indeed,  uncommon  and  brilliant 
attainments.  He  took  now  an  opportunity  of  returning  to 
his  former  subject.  Although  he  avoided  the  mistake  of 
placing  the  extremes  of  the  question  in  the  same  strong  light 
as  before,  he  yet  took  again  his  stand  on  the  side  of  the 
schooL 
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•*  The  clergy,"  he  said,  "  claim  the  superintendence  over 
the  school  without  knowing  anything  about  the  education 
of  the  youthful  mind.  This  claim  is  a  remainder  of  those 
times  in  which  Frederick  the  Great  detailed  his  corporals 
on  the  service  of  schoolmasters.  But  in  our  days,  the  fate 
of  all.  nations  commanding"  respect,  has  pointed  out  the 
necessity  that  in  the  very  lowest  strata  of  popular  life  all 
must  be  renewed,  strengthened  and  intensified  as  to  its 
capacity.  At  present  the  school  of  the  people  has  out- 
grown the  horizon  of  learned  or  Latin  education. 

**  To  learn  reading,  writing,  cyphering  seems  to  be  very 
easy.  But  it  is  generally  forgotten  how  enormously  difficult 
it  is,  even  to  pave  properly  the  way  for  these  attainments. 
You  might  reply,  perhaps,  that  even  the  old  time  has  ac- 
complished this  task  without  resorting  to  the  modem 

nonsense,  or  whatever  .other  name  Count  Bemhard  may 
apply  to  it.  But  consider  how  small  was  the  number  of 
those  to  whom  the  gifts  of  the  Hpjy  Spirit  were  trans- 
mitted. And  what  were  those  very  eafls  ?  -  Were  they 
fieiy  tongues,  or  were  they  not  rather  I  mere  mechanism 
incapable  of  engaging  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties 
of  man  ? 

"  Teaching  must  become  educating,  and  •learning  nmst 
become  an  acquiring  not  only  of  knowledge  .but  of  power. 
The  elementary  instruction  must  plant  the  seeds  of  further 
development,  and  the  exercise  of  memory  and  the  bracing 
of  intellect  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  higher  aim  of 
bringing  out  all  powers  belonging  to  man  as  an  individual. 
It  is  true  our  great  master,  Henry  Pestalozzi,  the  noble 
Swiss,  has  claimed  that  his  method  might  be  applied  like  a 
mechanical  contrivance,  a  calculating  machine,  or  a  cooking 
recipe.  But  he  evidently  meant  nothing  else,  except  that  he 
had  made  provision  even  for  the  contingency  that  the  supply 
of  true  teachers  should  not  equal  the  demand.  However, 
be  this  as' it  may,  even  this  mechanism  is  not  an  easy  one : 
it  must  be  acquired,  applied  and  modified  according  to 
circumstances.  All  these  are  fields  through  which  we  theo- 
logians, knowing  perhaps  how  to  analyze  a  chorus  of 
Sophocles,  or  what  reading  to  adopt  in  a  ticklish  passage  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  are  groping  our  way  as  if  in  a 
dark  night. 
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The  Count  liad  only  once  interrupted  Nesselbom's  stream 
of  eloquence.  He  asked  the  servants  whether  Wiilfing  had 
returned.  When  this  question  had  been  answered  in  the 
negative,  he  gave  orders  to  lock  the  forrester's  room  and 
hand  him  the  key.  Then  hQ  asked  Mr.  Nesselbom  to 
continue,  and  excuse  the  interruption. 

"AH  this  is  very  well,"  he  added;  "but  these  school- 
masters must  be  kept  in  humility  and  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
else  they  will  become  extravagant  and  make  their  peasants 
so.    They  begin  to  be  insolent  anyhow." 

Here  Doctor  Staudner  cast  a  side  glance  toward  the  bil- 
liard room,  placed  his  left  hand  flat  on  the  table  and  pressed 
his  thumb  to  the  forefinger,  giving  to  understand  by  his 
pantomime,  how  much  preferable  a  game  of  billiards  would 
be  to  a  conversation  which  would  hardly  end  with  one  of 
the  combatants  being  converted  to  the  opinion  of  the  other. 

The  hint  was  taken,  and  the  whole  party  repaired  to  the 
billiard  room. 


Novel  Aritpimetic. — An  Ohio  correspondent  becomes 
sponsor  for  the  following,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
wishes  to  put  on  record :  Whittaker  is  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  those  parts,  and  has  made  his  money  by  driving 
sharp  bargains.  His  hired  man  was  one  day  going  along 
with  a  load  of  hay,  which  he  overturned  upon  a  cow.  The 
poor  thing  was  smothered  to  death  before  they  could  get 
her  out.  Her  owner,  Jones,  called  upon  Mr.  Whittaker  the 
next  day,  and  demanded  payment  for  the  loss  of  his  cow. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Whittaker,  "  what  do  you  think  she 
is  worth  ?" 

"  Well,  about  ten  dollars,"  said  Jones. 

"  How  much  did  you  get  for  the  hide  and  tallow  ?" 

"  Ten  dollars  and  a  half,  sir." 

"  O,  well,  then  you  owe  me  just  fifty  cents." 

Jones  was  mystified,  and  Whittaker  very  fierce  in  his  de- 
mand,  and  before  Jones  could  get  the  thing  straight  in  his 
mind,  he  forked  over  the  money.  —New  York  Tribune. 
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MR,  Galton,  in  his  work  on  hereditary  genius,  asserts 
genius  to  be  irrepressible.  To  us  it  seems,  like  all 
other  kindling  matter,  to  need  a  spark ;  and  whatever  is  not 
inherent,  but  imparted,  may  be  wanting.  It  may  be  wanting 
either  through  abject  circumstances,  or  effectual  repression 
in  childhood,  the  period  when  the  divine  touch  is  given — 
given  in  some  moment  of  careless  leisure,  through  the 
medium  of  delight,  using  fancy  for  its  ministrant.  There  is  a 
critical  moment  in  childhood  when  it  is  open  to  impressions 
with  a  keener  apprehension  than  at  any  other  peridd  of  exis- 
tence. Scenes  and  images  strike  on  the  dawning  mind,  and 
elicit  a  flash  of  recognition,  which  later  on  in  life,  and  taken 
in  through  gradual  processes,  would  effect  no  such  marvel. 
It  is  perhaps  when  the  first  glimpse  of  the  possibilities  of 
life  £sl11s  on  a  just-awakening  intelligence  that  the  light 
is  caught  most  readily,  and  tells  most  lastingly  on  the  intel- 
lect. The  idea  must  not  only  interest,  it  must  be  new — 
something  hitherto  undreamt  of.  A  child's  first  apprehen- 
sion of  poetic  fiction  is  a  revelation, — ^fiction,  that  is,  that 
either  tells  something  absolutely  new,  like  the  heroic  aspect 
of  life — gfreat  deeds  and  wonderful  adventures — or  which 
g^ves  an  insight  into  the  passions,  the  stir,  and  excitement 
of  manhood.  Nothing  written  for  children  can  produce 
this  commotion  in  the  whole  nature  ;  it  must  be  something 
absolutely  out  of  the  sphere  of  experience,  representing  life 
in  a  new  and  wonderful  aspect,  of  which  before  there  was  no 
conception,  and  which  yet  is  recognized  at  once  for  truth. 
And,  as  we  have  said,  it  must  be  come  upon  by  accident  and 
at  unawares.  There  is  fiction,  noble  fiction,  in  all  classical 
training ;  but  men  don't  look  back  upon  their  lessons  for  the 
moment  of  illumination  we  speak  of.  Probably  it  has  come 
before  to  them ;  for  early  childhood  is  the  time  when  won- 
der, curiosity,  expectation,  susceptibility,  and  pleasure  itself, 
are  separate  from  personal  consciousness.  It  is  when  a 
child  is  lost  in  a  book  or  heroic  tale,  to  the  utter  forgetful- 
ness  of  self,  that  the  germ  springs  into  life.  The  poet 
is  fnade  as  well  as  bom.    It  is  here  that  the  making  begins. 
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Walter  Scott  had  received  his  bent  at  three  years  old,  long 
before  he  could  read,  when  he  shouted  the  ballad  of  Hardi- 
kanute  to  the  annoyance  of  his  aunt  Janet's  old  bachelor 
visitors. 

Children's  tales  of  the  moral  sort,  however  well  told,  and 
however  valuable  for  safe  reading  and  innocent  amusement, 
work  no  wonders  of  this  kind.  A  child's  story  deliberately 
treats  of  matters  with  which  the  child  is  familiar ;  all  the 
grown-up  characters  are  draw;n  from  his  point  of  view. 
Miss  Edgeworth  wrote  nothing  better  than  Simple  Susan, 
but  it  touches  on  no  new  ground.  No  one  looks  back  upon 
it  as  a  starting-point  of  thought.  Still  less  influential  in  this 
direction  are  those  that  draw  society  ;  that  bring  boys  and 
girls  together,  and  make  them  talk  and  act  upon  one  another 
as  it  is  supposed  that  boys  and  girls  do  act.  At  best,  a  child 
learns  appropriate  lessons  for  its  own  conduct  from  them. 
Miss  Sewell's  valuable  tales  on  one  hand,  and  Tom  Brown 
on  the  other,  open  out  no  vision  of  life ;  they  are  not  of  the 
fiction  that  sows  the  seeds  we  mean,  though  they  induce 
swarms  of  imitators  amongst  their  older  readers  and  admir- 
ers; no  doubt,  for  one  reason,  that  a  child's  criticism, 
its  questioning  satirical  temper  is  at  once  roused — ^the  pos- 
ture of  mind  least  akin  to  inspiration.  In  the  domestic  tale 
there  is  a  constant  appeal  to  the  probable.  Here  the  child 
cannot  but  feel  as  a  judge.  It  has  quick  sight  to  detect 
bombast  and  want  of  nature,  which  might  have  passed 
current  in  unfamiliar  scenes,  and  enacted  by  men  and 
women.  And  because  verse  is  more  out  of  the  range  of  a 
child's  critical  judgment  than  prose,  and  a  tale  sung  is  lifted 
into  a  higher  region  than  a  tale  said,  we  find  romance 
in  harmonious  numbers  take  the  first  place  as  instigator  and 
stimulant  to  the  latent  spark  of  genuis.  How  much  of  our 
poetry,  for  instance,  owes  its  start  to  Spenser?  when  the 
"  Fairy  Queen  "  was  a  household  book,  and  lay  on  the  par- 
lor .  window-seat !  Before  the  drawing-room  table  had  a 
literary  existence,  the  window-seat  fulfilled  its  function  as 
the  home  for  the  light  literature  of  the  day.  The  parlor  win- 
dow was  the  form  of  popularity  Montaigne  affected  to  despise 
and  dread  for  his  essays,  as  placing  him  within  everybody's 
reach — not  of  critics  only.     Clearly  the  window-seat  was 
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better  adapted  for  the  explorations  of  childhood  than  its 
modem  substitute,  as  being  easily  climbed  into,  more  snug 
and  retired,  a  miniature  study,  in  fact,  presenting  a  hiding- 
place  from  curious  observers  behind  the  curtain;  and 
the  window  itself,  a  ready  resource  for  wandering  eyes,  when 
the  labor  of  reading,  of  attention,  even  of  excitement 
demanded  a  pause.  "  In  the  window  of  his  mother's  apart- 
ment lay  Spenser's  'Fairy  Queen,'"  writes  Johnson  of 
Cowley,  "  in  which  he  very  early  took  delight  to  read,  till, 
by  feeling  the  charms  of  verse,  he  became,  as  he  relates, 
irrecoverably  a  poet.  Such  are  the  accidents,"  he  goes 
on  to  say,  "  which,  sometimes  remembered,  and  perhaps 
sometimes  forgotten,  produce  that  particular  designation  of 
mind  and  propensity  for  some  certain  science  or  employ- 
ment which  is  commonly  called  genius."  With  his  self- 
chosen  studies  Cowley  acquired  that  disinclination  for  the 
asperities  of  a  formal  education  which  matur6  genius  so  often 
laments,  '*  and  he  became  such  an  enemy  to  all  constraint, 
that  his  master  never  could  prevail  on  him  to  learn  the  rules 
of  grammar."  Pope  says,  "  I  read  the  '  Fairy  Queen '  with 
infinite  delight  at  twelve."  Dryden  calls  Milton  the  poeti- 
cal son  of  Spenser;  and  all  recent  biography  gives  to 
Spenser  the  same  pre-eminence  as  a  prompter  of  the  nation's 
genius.  And  this  not  only  because  the  flow  of  his  verse 
and  his  charm  of  narrative  naturally  attract  children,  but 
that  the  brilliancy  and  the  strangeness  and  the  utter  differ- 
ence between  life  as  he  draws  it,  and  life  as  the  child  knows 
it,  especially  qualifies  it  for  the  work.  The  **  Fairy  Queen  " 
does '  not  so  much  suggest  imitaticHi  as  other  poems  do 
of  equal  power,  but  it  awakes  a  faculty.  The  poets  adduced 
never  followed  their  first  teacher;  they  caught  nothing 
from  him  but  the  impulse — the  flash.  Another  remarkable 
and  eventful  impulse  of  the  same  nature,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  was  the  publication  of  the  "Arabian  Nights," 
awaking  power  without  giving  its  direction.  To  this  Words- 
worth testifies : — 

"  Dnmb  yearnings,  hidden  appetites  are  ours,  * 

And  they  must  have  their  food    .... 

In  that  dubious  hour. 
That  twilight  when  we  first  begin  to  see 
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This  dawning  earth,  to  recognize,  expect, 

And  in  the  long  probation  that  ensues 

The  time  of  trial,  ere  we  learn  to  live 

In  reconcilement  with  our  stinted  powers. 

.    .    .    Oh  !  then  we  feel,  we  feel. 

We  know  where  we  have  friends.    Ye  dreamers,  then. 

Forgers  of  daring  tales  !   We  bless  you  then. 

Impostors*  drivellers,  dotards,  as  the  ape 

Philosophy  will  call  you  ;  iA^n  we  feel 

With  what  and  how  great  might  ye  are  in  league* 

Who  make  our  wish  our  power,  our  thought  a  deed. 

An  empire,  a  possession, — ^ye  whom  time 

And  seasons  serve :  all  Faculties  to  whom 

Earth  crouches,  the  elements  are  potter's  clay, 

Space  like  a  heaven  filled  up  with  northern  lights. 

Here,  nowhere,  there,  and  everywhere  at  once : " 

and  Dr.  Newman,  in  his  recollections  of  early  childhood, 
writes :  "  I  used  to  wish  the  Arabian  Tales  were  true ;  my 
imagination  ran  on  unknown  influences,  on  magical  powers 
and  talismans.  ...  I  thought  life  might  be  a  dream,  or  I 
an  angel,  and  all  this  world  a  deception,  my  fellow^ngels 
by  a  playful  device  concealing  themselves  from  me,  and 
deceiving  me  with  the  semblance  of  a  material  world." — 
(  To  be  continued.) — Blackwood's  Magazine. 


•  ^  m 


Sir  Boyle  Roache  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the 
undisputed  master  in  the  use  of  the  elegant  rhetorical 
figure  known  as  mixed  metaphor ;  but  one  of  the  councilors 
of  Birmingham  may  now  fairly  dispute  with  him  the  honor 
of  carrying  this  art  to  the  highest  perfection.  This  learned 
gentleman,  who  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Perks,  has  discovered 
that  there  is  "  stalking  about "  that  famous  town  "  a  liberalism 
which  is  fast  degenerating  into  downright  infidelity,"  and 
warns  the  Protestants  of  Birmingham  that  if  they  "do 
not  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  to  keep  the  tide  back, 
they  will  shortly  be  overflooded  with  it."  This  is  certainly 
a  very  dangerous  spirit  which  stalks  about  the  streets  in  the 
shape  of  a  tide,  which  can  only  be  kept  back  by  the  citizens 
putting  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  This  impressive  warn- 
ing was  given  to  the  School  Board  of  Birmingham,  and  we 
trust  that  it  will  not  be  lost  upon  it. 
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EMINENT    TEACHERS    AND    EDUCATORS 

DECEASED    IN    1870. 

ANDERSON,  Rev.  William  C,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  was  for  several  years  President  of  Miami 
University,  Oxford,  O.,  and  the  institution  prospered  under 
his  presidency.  When  the  young  Empire  of  the  Pacific 
began  the  urgent  demand,  which  it  has  since  persistently 
kept  up,  for  our  strongest  men  of  the  Atlantic  and  Central 
States  for  its  pulpits.  Dr.  Anderson  was  urgently  called  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  accepted.  After  several  years  of  arduous  labor 
there  his  health  failed  and  he  returned  to  the  East  and  lived 
a  retired  life  at  Germantown,  Philadelphia.  His  health 
being  measurably  restored,  he  was  returning  to  the  Pacific 
coast  and  died  suddenly  at  Junction  City,  Kansas,  August 
29,  1870. 

Allen,  Rev.  D.  Howe,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman, 
whose  eminent  scholarship  caused  him  to  be  elected  a  Pro- 
fessor in  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  soon  after  his  graduation, 
from  whence  he  was  called  about  1830  to  the  Chair  of  Sacred 
Rhetoric  and  Pastoral  Theology  in  Lane  Seminary,  and  sub- 
sequently, under  the  re-organization  of  the  Seminary,  to  the 
Chair  of  Systematic  Theology.  He  resigned  in  1867  on  ac- 
count of  declining  health,  and  was  appointed  Professor 
Emeritus.  H6  died  at  Granville,  Ohio,  November  9,  aged 
about  65. 

Baldwin,  Rev.  Theron,  D.D.,  eminent  both  as  a  teacher 
and  a  promoter  of  education,  was  bom  in  Goshen,  Ct.,  in 
1 80 1,  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1827,  with  high  hon- 
ors, studied  Theology  at  New  Haven,  was  ordained  in  the 
Congp"egationalist  Ministry  as  a  Home  Missionary  in  1829, 
commenced  his  labors  at  Vandalia,  111.,  the  same  year.  In 
1832  he  was  called  from  his  post  to  raise  funds  for  Illinois 
College,  Jacksonville,  was  Exploring  Agent  and  Missionary 
for  American  H.  M.  Society,  1 833-1 837  ;  organized  and  was 
Principal  of  Monticello  Female  Seminary,  1837-43;  orga- 
nized and  was  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Western 
College  Society  from  1843  to  his  death  in  1870.     In  this  ca- 
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pacity  he  accomplished  more  for  the  promotion  of  Colle- 
giate Education  in  the  West  than  any  other  man  of  his  time. 
He  died  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  on  the  loth  of  April,  in  the  69th 
year  of  his  age. 

BasSini,  Carlo,  a  teacher  of  vocal  music,  of  remarkable 
ability ;  a  musical  composer  and  author  of  excellent  text- 
books on  vocalization,  was  a  native  of  Cuneo,  in  Piedmont, 
bom  in  181 2,  of  musical  parentage,  and  from  an  early  age  a 
most  indefatigable  student  of  instrumental  music.  At 
twenty  years  of  age  he  had  already  attained  a  high  repu- 
tation as  a  violinist.  A  few  years  later  he  accompanied  a 
Genoese  operatic  troupe  to  South  America,  and  was  elected 
their  director  soon  after  their  arrival.  The  engagement 
proved  profitable,  and  after  a  short  stay  in  Cuba,  where  he 
married,  he  came  to  New  York,  ventured  his  all  upon  a  grand 
Concert  at  Triple  Hall  and  lost  his  entire  earnings.  Aban- 
doning thenceforward  the  position  of  orchestral  leader,  he 
devoted  himself  to  giving  instruction  in  vocal  music  and 
preparing  text-books  for  it.  He  worked  hard  in  his  voca- 
tion, and  was  abundantly  successful.  His  text-books,  five  or 
six  in  number,  rank  as  the  best  of  their  kind.  He  had  re- 
cently purchased  a  beautiful  country  seat  at  Irvington,  N. 
J.,  where  he  died  Nov.  26,  aged  58  years. 

Bedford,  Gunning  S.,  M.  D.,  an  eminent  physician  and 
medical  professor,  author,  and  resident  in  New  York  for 
about  thirty  years,  and  during  most  of  that  time  a  professor 
in  the  University  Medical  College.  He  \iad  published 
several  professional  text-books  and  also  some  occasional 
addresses.  He  died  in  New  York  city,  September  5,  aged 
64  years. 

Beriot,  Charles  Auguste  de,  an  eminent  musical  com- 
poser, violinist,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  professor 
of  instrumental  music  in  the  Conservatoire  at  Brussels,  died 
in  Brussels,  Belgium,  April  12.  He  was  born  at  Louvain  in 
February,  1802,  studied  music  there  and  in  Paris,  and  made 
his  first  appearance  in  Paris,  as  a  violinist,  at  the  same  time 
with  Paganini.  He  married  Madame  Malibran  in  1836,  and 
was  appointed  professor  at  Brussels  in  1842.  After  twenty 
years  service  was  compelled  to  resign  in  consequence  of 
blindness. 
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Blake,  William  Hume,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  Canadian 
jurist.  Chancellor  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  Canada, 
from  1845  to  1862,  and  professor  of  law  in  the  University  of 
Toronto  for  many  years,  died  in  Toronto,  Nov.  15,  1870. 

Burgess,  Ebenezer,  D.D,,  a  Congregationalist  clergy* 
man,  author  and  teacher,  was  bom  in  Wareham,  Mass.,  April 
1, 1790,  educated  at  Brown  University,  1809,  afterward  tutor 
there,  and  professor  in  Vermont  University  till  181 5.  He 
sailed  for  Africa  in  1 8 1 7  with  Samuel  J.  Mills,  a^d  was  one 
of  the  founders  and  first  Superintendent  of  the  Colony, 
afterward  the  Republic  of  Liberia.  Soon  after  his  return  he 
was  settled  at  Dedham,  and  there  for  fifty  years  was  an 
active  and  earnest  promoter  of  common  school  education. 
One  of  the  large  public  schools  of  the  town  was  named  the 
Burgess  school,  and  at  his  death  the  schools  were  all  closed 
and  the  children  followed  his  body  to  the  grave.  He  died 
December  5,  1870. 

CoLVER,  Rev.  Nathaniel,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  clergyman, 
author  and  public  lecturer,  principally  identified  with  the 
cause  of  education  by  his  efforts  for  forming  the  Colver  In- 
stitute at  Richmond  for  the  education  of  freedmen  for  the 
ministry,  died  in  Chicago,  Sept.  25,  aged  yj.  He  had  been 
nearly  fifty-three  years  in  the  ministry,  and  always  an  ear- 
nest promoter  of  education.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Dr. 
Colver,  by  dint  of  vigorous  and  protracted  eflfort,  succeeded 
in  establishing  in  Richmond  a  school  of  high  grade  for  edu- 
cating men  of  color  as  ministers  to  their  own  race,  and  led 
the  way  in  the  great  eflfort  now  making  by  several  religious 
denominations  to  educate  preachers  for  the  freedmen. 

Chase,  Rev.  Benjamin,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman 
and  teacher  in  Mississippi,  bom  in  New  Hampshire  in  1789, 
g^duated  from  Middlebury  College,  and  went  to  the  South 
early,  spending  some  years  in  New  Orleans,  and  being  one 
of  the  founders,  promoters,  and  professors  of  Oakland  Col- 
lege, Mississippi,  to  which  he  contributed  a  valuable  geolo- 
gical cabinet.  He  died  at  his  residence,  near  Natchez, 
Miss.,  Oct.  II,  1870,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age. 

Chassell,  Rev.  David,  D.D.,  a  very  eminent  Presbyte- 
rian clergyman  and  teacher,  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
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April  30,  1787;  removed  to  this  country  in  179S,  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  College  in  18 10;  was  principal  of  Caledo- 
nia County  Academy,  Peacham,  Vt.,  1810-1815  ;  of  Cam- 
bridge Academy,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  i8rs-i82i ;  in 
Fairfield  Academy,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  from  1821  to  1840, 
and,  after  an  interval  of  rest,  two  years  more  ;  and  for  two 
years  subsequently  was  principal  of  the  Herkimer  Academy. 
The  remainder  of  his  active  life  was  passed  as  a  preacher 
and  a  farmer.  He  died  at  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  10, 
1870,  aged  nearly  eighty-three  years. 

Chichester,  Rt.  Rev.  Ashhurst  Turner  Gilbert, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of,  a  distinguished  Anglican  prelate,  whose 
principal  distinction  was  due  to  his  long  and  active  labors 
in  the  cause  of  education ;  bom  in  Manchester,  England ; 
educated  at  the  Manchester  Free  Grammar  School  and  at 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  where  he  won  a  first  class  honor 
in  classics  in  1809.  After  graduation,  he  was  successively 
fellow,  tutor,  and,  in  1822,  principal  of  his  college.  Under 
jhis  administration  Brasenose  College  flourished  as  it  had 
never  done  before.  In  1836,  he  was  made  vice-chancellor 
(or  acting  president)  of  Oxford  University,  and  retained  the 
position  till  184a  In  1842  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  and,  as  far  as  his  declining  years  would  permit, 
strove  in  that  relation  to  promote  education.  He  died  at 
Chichester,  Feb.  22,  1870,  aged  eighty-four. 

Coxe,  William  Henry,  a  remarkable  Oriental  scholar 
and  professor,  bom  in  1841,  educated  at  the  Charles  House 
School  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  winner  of  the  Um'ver- 
sity  Sanskrit  Scholarship  in  1861,  for  four  years ;  an  officer 
in  the  department  of  Oriental  Antiquities  in  the  British 
Museum ;  in  1865,  professor  of  Sanskrit  in  King's  College, 
London  ;  and  in  1866,  appointed  assistant  in  the  Educational 
Department,  and  professor  of  Sanskrit  in  Calcutta  College, 
a  post  which  he  was  compelled  to  resign,  from  shattered 
health,  late  in  1867,  and  returned  to  England,  where  he  died 
in  January,  1870,  aged  twenty-nine. 

Craig,  Alexander  J.,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools 
for  Wisconsin,  and  a  most  zealous  friend  of  education,  died 
in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  July  3,  1870,  aged  forty-seven  years. 
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He  was  bom  in  Wallkill,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1823,  and 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  self-educated.  He  removed  to  Pal- 
myra, Wisconsin,  in  1843,  ^tnd  took  an  active  part  in  educa- 
tional, social,  and  moral  development  of  the  town  and 
county  in  which  he  lived,  was  a  town  and  school  officer,  a 
local  magistrate,  member  of  assembly,  and,  much  of  the 
time,  a  teacher  in  Palmyra.  In  1854,  he  became  principal 
of  one  of  the  Ward-schools  in  Milwaulde ;  in  1857,  he  was 
appointed  editor  of  the  "  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  ;" 
in  i860,  president  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association,  and 
the  same  year,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the 
State.  Serving  in  this  position  for  eight  years,  he  was 
elected  in  the  autumn  of  1867  State  Superintendent,  and  re- 
elected to  the  same  office  in  1869.  His  labors  in  these  posi- 
tions were  of  great  and  permanent  value,  and  their  result 
has  been  to  place  the  public  school  system  of  Wisconsin  in 
the  front  rank  among  the  States  of  the  great  valley. 

Craik,  James,  D.D.,  an  eminent  and  accomplished  Scot- 
tish scholar  and  promoter  of  education,  minister  of  St. 
George's  Parish,  Glasgow,  moderator  of  the  Assembly  of 
the  Scottish  Kirk  in  1863,  chairman  of  the  India  mission 
sch^oae  of  that  church,  and  one  of  the  founders  and  princi- 
pal promoters  of  the  Normal  school  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Glasgow,  for  the  training  of  missionary  teachers, 
died  in  Glasgow,  Aug.  20,  aged  sixty-eight. 

Cunningham,  Rev.  W.  M.,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  and 
scholar,  elected  in  the  autumn  of  1869  president  of  Ogle- 
thorpe College,  Georgia,  and  just  after  he  had  entered  upon 
its  duties,  thrown  from  his  carriage  and  so  severely  injured 
as  to  die  on  the  third  of  March,  1870. 

Cutler,  Elbridge  Jefferson,  Professor  of  Modem  Lan- 
guages in  Harvard  College  for  several  years  past,  a  skilful 
and  successful  teacher,  a  literary  critic  of  rare  ability,  and 
author  of  a  small  volume  of  beautiful  poems,  died  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  Dec.  27,  1870. 

Dale,  Rev.  Thomas,  A.M.,  an  English  clergyman, 
scholar,  poet,  and  professor,  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital 
School  and  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  in   1822,  having  previously  published  three  vol- 
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umes  of  poems.  For  some  years  he  received  a  scanty 
stipend  as  curate,  lecturer  or  minister,  and  in  1828  he  ac- 
cepted a  professorship  of  English  language  and  literature  in 
the  London  University,  but  resigned  in  1830.  From  1836  to 
1839  he  held  a  similar  appointment  in  King's  College,  Lon- 
don. He  had  meantime  become  vicar  of  St.  Bride's,  Fleet 
street,  London ;  in  1843,  was  advanced  to  a  canonry  in  St. 
Paul's,  and  in  1846  exchanged  the  vicarage  of  St.  Bride's  for 
that  of  St.  Paucias.  Since  1843,  though  not  actively  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  he  had  prepared  some  classical  text- 
books, and  made  some  contributions  to  literature  as  well  as 
to  theology.  He  died  in  London,  May  15,  aged  seventy- 
three. 

Dickinson,  Miss  Martha  Bush,  an  eminent  teacher, 
the  founder,  and  for  many  years  the  principal  of  Lake  Forest 
Female  Seminary,  near  Chicago,  111. ;  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful instructors,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  large-hearted, 
faithful.  Christian  women  of  our  country,  died  of  disease  in- 
duced by  long  years  of  severe  mental  labor,  at  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  Sept.  3,  1870. 

Dill,  Samuel  Marcus,  D.D.,  an  Irish  Presbyterian  cler- 
gyman, scholar,  professor  for  many  years  past  in  the  Theo- 
logical College  at  Londonderry,  Ireland,  and  in  1859  ^  dele- 
gate from  the  Irish  Presbyterian  General  Assemby  to  the 
affiliated  religious  bodies  in  this  country,  died  at  London- 
derry, of  disease  of  the  heart.  May  11,  1870. 

Drury,  Rev.  Asa,  LL.D.,  aa  eminent  scholar,  professor, 
and  clergyman,  born  in  Mass.,  July  26,  1802,  educated  at 
Yale  College,  graduating  in  1829,  Rector  of  the  tlopkins 
Grammar  School  at  New  Haven,  1830-32 ;  ordained  in  the 
Baptist  ministry  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  Sept.,  1834 ;  professor 
of  languages  in  Granville  College,  now  Denison  University, 
Ohio,  1835-36 ;  Prof,  of  Greek  in  Cincinnati  College,  1836- 
39 ;  Prof,  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Waterville  College,  now  Col- 
by University,  Maine,  1839-40;  returned  to  Cincinnati 
College  in  1840,  and  remained  professor  there  till  the  orga- 
nization of  the  Western  Baptist  Theological  Institute,  at 
Covington,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  classical  school  con- 
nected with  it,  being  at  the  same  time  Professor  of  Ecclesi- 
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astical  History  and  Greek  Literature  in  the  Institute.  In 
1850  he  was  principal  of  the  High  School  and  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Schools  in  the  city  of  Covington,  and  so  con- 
tinued till  1861  or  1862.  In  Feb.,  1862,  he  became  chaplain 
of  the  8th  regiment  Ky.  Vols.  After  the  war  he  taught  a 
private  seminary  for  a  year,  and  then  removed  to  St.  An- 
thony, Minn.,  where  he  was  a  pastor  for  four  years,  and 
where  he  died,  March  18,  1870,  aged  sixty-eight. 

Dudley,  Benjamin  Winslow,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  an  eminent 
surgeon,  and  surgical  professor  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  bom  in 
Spottsylvania  Co.,  Va.,  in  1785,  educated  at  Transylvania 
University,  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  at  the  University  of  Penn., 
taking  his  medical  degree  in  1806.  After  four  years  of  hos- 
pital practice,  he  went  to  Europe  in  18 10  for  further  study 
of  his  profession  under  the  great  surgeons  of  London  and 
Paris,  and  on  his  return  established  himself,  in  July,  18 14,  in 
Lexington,  Ky.,  where  he  at  once  entered  upon  a  large  sur- 
gical practice,  which  his  great  abilities  enabled  him  to  main- 
tain during  his  long  life.  On  the  organization  of  the  Trans- 
ylvania Medical  School,  he  was  oflFered  the  chair  of  surgery. 
During  the  many  years  of  his  professorship,  his  popularity 
as  an  instructor  and  lecturer  never  waned.  He  resigned 
the  professorship  while  yet  in  full  health  and  vigor,  and  pre- 
pared several  volumes  of  text-books  and  records  of  cases  for 
the  profession.  He  retired  from  general  practice  on  reach- 
ing his  seventieth  year.  He  died  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  Jan. 
20,  1870,  aged  eighty-five  years. 


» •  »  < » 


Mr.  Charles  T.  Brown,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Demarara,  has  found  a  magnificent  fall  on  the  Potaro  River, 
hitherto  unkaiown.  The  river  passes  over  a  table-land,  com- 
posed of  slightly  inclined  beds  of  sandstone  and  conglo- 
merate, thirteen  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  descends  perpendicularly  in  an  unbroken 
fall  about  nine  hundred  feet.  The  river  is  about  three  hun- 
dred feet  wide,  and  its  greatest  depth  is  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet. 
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MARCHING  POWERS  OF  THE  PRUSSIAN  TROOPS. 

WITHOUT  having  personally  witnessed  the  endurance 
of  the  Prussian  troops  in  marching,  often  under  un- 
favorable conditions,  I  could  not  have  believed  in  the  possi- 
bility of  the  accomplishment  of  such  feats.    I  have  known 
men  march  thirty  English  miles  a  day  for  three  consecutive 
days.     It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  when  the  daj^s 
march  was  over  the  troops  had  to  do  their  fire-lighting  and 
cooking,  and,  indeed,  had  occasionally  to  search  at  distances 
for  the  food  to  cook.    Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
Prussian  troops  on  the  march  almost  invariably  bivouac  in 
the  open  air.     They  carry  no  tents — an  excellent  arrange- 
ment in  fine  summer  weather,  when  it  is  a  positive  pleasure 
to  sleep  '*  under  the  beautiful  stars,"  but  one  that  is  very 
trying  when  the  weather  is  broken  and  inclement.     They 
carry  burdens  on  the  march  much  heavier  than  the  kit  of 
our  English  soldiers,  and  in  the   burning  dog-days  they 
plodded  sturdily  forward  all  day  long,  yet  I  only  heard  of  a 
few  cases  of  sunstroke.     I  attribute  this  exemption  to  the 
almost  invariable  sobriety  of  the  Prussian  soldiery.     It  was 
but  the  other  day — nor  is  the  case  an  isolated  one — that  a 
loud  clamor  was  raised  in  England  because  a  regiment  had 
been  marched  some  distance  in  the  sun  with  the  result  of 
several  sunstrokes,  one  of  which  was  fatal.     Those  who 
cried  shame  over  the  trifling  Kingston  march  should  have 
seen  the  Prussians  striding  steadily  forward,  the  thermo- 
meter at  eighty  or  eighty-five  in  the  shade,  with  needle-gun, 
heavy  knapsack,  eighty  rounds  of  ammunition,  huge  great- 
coat, camp-kettle,  sword,  (a  useless  encumbrance,)  spade, 
water-bottle,  haversack,  and  lots  of  odds  and  ends  dangling 
about  them,  with  perhaps  a  loaf,  like  a  curling-stone,  under 
the  arm,  and  without  the  remotest  symptom  of  sunstroke. 
But  then  they  had  not  been  drunk  with  bad  beer  or  worse 
spirits  the  night  before,  and  it  is  this  over-night  intoxication 
to  which,  I  think,  inquiry  would  demonstrate  that  cases  of 
sunstroke  on  the  march  are  mostly  attributable.    So  steady 
and  unfluctuating  are  the  marching  pace  and  endurance  of 
the  Prussian  troops,  that  it  must  be  a  miscalculation  on  his 
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own  part  if  a  leader  is  out  in  a  reckoning  having  these  con- 
ditions for  its  basis.  The  Generals  know  what  the  men  can 
do,  and  feel  assured  that  they  will  do  it ;  and  this  confi- 
dence enables  them  to  devise  strategical  combinations  in 
the  full  conviction,  which  is  never  falsified,  that  the  troops 
will  turn  up  at  the  appointed  place  true  to  time,  and  ready^ 
too,  for  fighting,  no  matter  how  long  and  severe  the  road 
has  been. — Saint  Pauls. 


■  #  « • 


THE    ORIGIN    OF   BELLS. 

IT  is  curious  to  trace  the  history  of  bells  from  their 
origin  down  to  the  present  time.  The  first  time  theiy 
are  mentioned  in  history  is  in  the  time  of  Moses,  when  we 
are  informed,  in  Exodus  xxviii.  32,  that  "  a  golden  bell"  was 
on  the  hem  of  the  robe  of  Aaron,  in  order  that  "  his  sound 
shall  be  heard  when  he  goeth  into  the  holy  place  before  thie 
Lord."  They  are  also  mentioned  in  Zachariah  xii.  20,  as 
being  upon  the  horses  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Tubal 
Cain,  the  sixth  in  descent  from  Adam,  "  an  instructor  oif 
every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron,"  may  have  known  some- 
thing of  the  art  of  making  them.  The  early  historians  in- 
form us  that  the  Greek  warriors  had  small  bells  concealed 
within  their  shields,  and  when  the  captains  went  their 
rounds  of  the  camp  at  night,  each  soldier  was  required  to 
ring  his  bell  in  order  to  show  that  he  was  watchful  at  his 
post.  Plutarch  also  mentions  that  nets,  with  small  bells  at- 
tached, were  spread  across  the  stream  to  prevent  the  inhab- 
itants of  Xanthus  from  escaping  by  swimming  the  river 
when  the  city  was  besieged.  Church  bells  originated  in 
Italy,  being  formed  by  degrees  out  of  the  cymbals  and  small 
tinkling  bells  used  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  East,  as 
a  means  of  honoring  the  gods.  Pliny  states  that  bells  were 
invented  long  before  his  time.  They  were  called  iiniinna- 
bula.  Among  Christians  they  were  first  employed  to  call 
together  religious  congregations,  for  which  purpose  runners 
had  been  employed  before.  Although  introduced  in  the 
fourdi  century,  it  was  not  until  the  sixth  century  that  they 
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were  suspended  on  tlie  roof  of  the  church  in  a  frame.  The 
hours  of  the  day  were  first  ordered  to  be  struck  by  Pope 
Sebastian  in  1665,  to  announce  to  the  people  the  time  for 
singing  and  praying. 


WHAT  KNOWLEDGE  IS  OF  MOST  WORTH f 

II. 

IF  there  needs  any  evidence  of  the  rude,  undeveloped 
character  of  our  education,  we  have  it  in  the  fact  that 
the  comparative  worths  of  different  kinds  of  knowledge  have 
been  as  yet  scarcely  even  discussed — much  less  discussed  in 
a  methodic  way  with  definite  results.  Not  only  is  it  that  no 
standard  of  relative  values  has  yet  been  agreed  upon ;  but 
the  existence  of  any  such  standard  has  not  been  conceived 
in  any  clear  manner.  And  not  only  is  it  that  the  existence 
of  any  such  standard  has  not  been  clearly  conceived ;  but 
the  need  for  it  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  even  felt.  Men 
read  books  on  this  topic,  and  attend  lectures  on  that ;  decide 
that  their  children  shall  be  instructed  in  these  branches 
of  knowledge,  and  shall  not  be  instructed .  in  those ;  and  all 
under  the  guidance  of  mere  custom,  or  liking,  or  prejudice  ; 
without  ever  considering  the  enormous  importance  of 
determining  in  some  rational  way  what  things  are  really 
most  worth  learning.  It  is  true  that  in  all  circles  we  have 
occasional  remarks  on  the  importance  of  this  or  the  other 
order  of  information.  But  whether  the  degree  of,its  import- 
ance justifies  the  expenditure  of  the  time  needed  to  acquire 
it ;  and  whether  there  are  not  things  of  more  importance  to 
which  the  time  might  be  better  devoted  ;  are  queries  which, 
if  raised  at  all,  are  disposed  of  quite  summarily,  according 
to  personal  predilections.  It  is  true,  also,  that  from  time  to 
time,  we  hear  revived  the  standing  controversy  respecting 
the  comparative  merits  of  classics  and  mathematics.  Not 
only,  however,  is  this  controversy  carried  on  in  an  empirical 
manner,  with  no  reference  to  an  ascertained  criterion  ;  but 
the  question  at  issue  is  totally  insignificant  when  compared 
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with  the  general  question  of  which  it  is  part.  To  suppose 
that  deciding  whether  a  mathematical  or  a  classical  educa- 
tion is  the  best,  is  deciding  what  is  the  proper  curriculum^  is 
much  the  same  thing  as  to  suppose  that  the  whole  of 
dietetics  lies  in  determining  whether  or  not  bread  is  more 
nutritive  than  potatoes ! 

The  question  which  we  contend  is  6f  such  transcendent 
moment,  is,  not  whether  such  or  such  knowledge  is  of 
worth,  but  what  is  its  relative  worth?    When  they  have 
named  certain  advantages  which  a  given  course  of  study  has 
secured  them,  persons  are  apt  to  assume  that  they  have 
justified  themselves :  quite  forgetting  that  the  adequateness 
of  the  advantages  is  the  point  to  be  judged.    There  is,  per- 
haps, not  a  subject  to  which  men  devote  attention  that  has 
not  some  value.     A  year  diligently  spent  in  getting  up 
heraldry,  would  very  possibly  give  a  little  further  insight 
into  ancient  manners  and  morals,  and  into  the  origin  of 
names.    Any  one  who  should  learn  the  distances  between 
all  the  towns  in  England,  might,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  find' 
one  or  two  of  the  thousand  facts  he  had  acquired  of  some 
slight    service    when    arranging    a  journey.      Gathering 
together  all  the  small  gossip  of  a  country,  profitless  occupa- 
tion as  it  would  be,  might  yet  occasionally  help  to  establish 
some  useful  fact — say,  a  good  example  of  hereditary  trans- 
mission.    But  in  these  cases,  every  one  would  admit  that 
there  was  no  proportion  between  the  required  labor  and  the 
probable  benefit.    No  one  would  tolerate  the  proposal  to 
devote  some  years  of  a  boy's  time  to  getting  such  informa- 
tion, at  the  cost  of  much  more  valuable  information  which 
he  might  else  have  got.     And  if  here  the  test  of  relative 
value  is  appealed  to  and  held  conclusive,  then  should  it  be 
appealed  to  and  held  conclusive  throughout.    Had  we  time 
to  master  all  subjects  we  need  not  be  particular.     To  quote 

the  old  song : 

Could  a  man  be  secure 

That  his  days  would  endure 

A^  of  old,  for  a  thousand  long  years. 

What  things  might  he  know ! 

What  deeds  might  he  do ! 

And  all  without  hurry  or  care. 

"  But  we  that  have  but  span-long  lives  "  must  ever  bear  in 
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mind  our  limited  time  for  acquisition.  And  remembering 
how  narrowly  this  time  is  limited,  not  only  by  the  shortness 
of  life,  but  also  still  more  by  the  business  of  life,  we  ought  to 
be  especially  solicitous  to  employ  what  time  we  have  to  the 
greatest  advantftge.  Before  devoting  years  to  some  subject 
which  fashion  or  fancy  suggests,  it  is  surely  wise  to  weigh 
with  great  care  the  worth  of  the  results,  as  compared  with 
the  worth  of  various  alternative  results  which  the  same 
years  might  bring  if  otherwise  applied. 

In  education,  then,  this  is  the  question  of  questions,  Which 
it  is  high  time  we  discussed  in  some  methodic  way.  The 
first  in  importance,  though  the  last  to  be  considered,  is  the 
problem — how  to  decide  among  the  conflicting  claims  of 
various  subjects  on  our  attention.  Before  there  can  be  a 
rational  curriculum,  we  must  settle  which  things  it  most  con- 
cerns us  to  know ;  or,  to  use  a  word  of  Bacon's,  now  unfor- 
tunately obsolete — we  must  determine  the  relative  values  of 
knowledges. 

To  this  end,  a  measure  of  value  is  the  first  requisite.  And 
happily,  respecting  the  true  measure  of  value,  as  expressed 
in  general  terms,  there  can  be  no  dispute.  Every  one  in 
contending  for  the  worth  of  any  particular  order  of  informa- 
tion, does  so  by  showing  its  bearing  upon  some  part  of  life. 
In  reply  to  the  question,  "  Of  what  use  is  it  ?"  the  mathe- 
matician, linguist,  naturalist,  or  philosopher,  explains  the 
way  in  which  his  learning  beneficially  influences  action — 
saves  from  evil  or  secures  good — conduces  to  happiness. 
When  the  teacher  of  writing  has  pointed  out  how  great  an 
aid  writing  is  to  success  in  business — ^that  is,  to  the  obtain- 
ment  of  sustenance — ^that  is,  to  satisfactory  living ;  he  is  held 
to  have  proved  his  case.  And  when  the  collector  of  dead 
facts  (say  a  numismatist)  fails  to  make  clear  any  appreciable 
effects  which  these  facts  can  produce  on  human  welfare,  he 
is  obliged  to  admit  that  they  are  comparatively  valueless. 
All  then,  either  directly  or  by  implication,  appeal  to  this  as 
the  ultimate  test. 

How  to  live  ? — that  is  the  essential  question  for  us.  Not 
how  to  live  in  the  mere  material  sense  only,  but  in  the 
widest  sense.  The  general  problem  which  comprehends 
every  special  problem  is — the  right  ruling  of  conduct  in  all 
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directions  under  all  circumstances.  In  what  way  to  treat 
the  body  ;  in  what  way  to  treat  the  mind  ;  in  what  way  to 
manage  our  afFairs ;  in  what  way  to  bring  up  a  family ;  in 
what  way  to  behave  as  a  citizen  ;  in  what  way  to  utilize  all 
those  sources  of  happiness  which  nature  supfplies — how  to 
use  all  our  faculties  to  the  greatest  advantage  of  ourselves 
and  others — how  to  live  completely  ?  And  this  being  the 
gjeat  thing  needful  for  us  to  learn,  is,  by  consequence,  the 
g^eat  thing  which  education  has  to  teach.  To  prepare  us 
for  complete  living  is  the  function  which  education  has  to 
discharge ;  and  the  only  rational  mode  ojF  judging  of  any 
educational  course  is,  to  judge  in  what  degree-  it  discharges 
such  function. 

This  test,  never  used  in  its  entirety,  but  rarely  even  par- 
tially used,  and  used  then  in  a  vague,  half  conscious  way, 
has  to  be  applied  consciously,  methodically,  and  throughout 
all  cases.  It  behoves  us  to  set  before  ourselves,  and  ever  to 
keep  clearly  in  view,  complete  living  as  the  end  to  be 
achieved ;  so  that  in  bringing  up  our  children  we  may 
choose  subjects  and  methods  of  instruction,  with  deliberate 
reference  to  this  end.  Not  only  ought  we  to  cease  from  the 
mere  unthinking  adoption  of  the  current  fashion  in  educa- 
tion,  which  has  no  better  warrant  than  any  other  fashion ; 
but  we  must  also  rise  above  that  rude,  empirical  style  of 
judging  displayed  by  those  more  intelligent  people  who  do 
bestow  some  care  in  overseeing  the  cultivation  of  their 
children's  minds.  It  must  not  suffice  simply  to  think  that 
such  or  such  information  will  be  useful,  in  after  life,  or  that 
this  kind  of  knowledge  is  of  more  practical  value  than  that ; 
but  we  must  seek  out  some  process  of  estimating  their 
respective  values,  so  that  as  far  as  possible  we  may  positively 
know  which  are  most  deserving  of  attention. 

Doubtless  the  task  is  difficult — perhaps  never  to  be  more 
than  approximately  achieved.  But,  considering  the  vast- 
ncss  of  the  interests  at  stake,  its  difficulty  is  no  reason 
for  pusillanimously  passing  it  by ;  but  rather  for  devoting 
every  energy  to  its  mastery.  And  if  we  only  proceed  sys- 
tematically, we  may  very  soon  get  at  results  of  no  small 
moment. — Herbert  Spencer. 
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ABOUT    CORAL. 

THE  Greeks  named  coral  the  "  daughter  of  the  sea ;" 
and  Theophrastus  reckons  it  among  the  precious 
stones.  Pliny  tells  us  that  coral  was  no  less  esteemed  in 
India  than  were  pearls  in  Rome,  "  it  being  the  prevailing 
taste  in  each  nation  respectively  that  constitutes  the  value 
of  things/'  he  observes.  "  Solimus  informs  us,"  so  he  con- 
tinues, "  that  Zoaraster  attributed  certain  mysterious  pro- 
perties to  coral ;  hence  it  is  that  they  equally  value  it  as  an 
ornament  and  as  an  object  of  devotion." 

In  Persia,  China,  and  Japan,  coral  was  prized  almost  as 
much  as  gold.  The  Gauls  in  ancient  times  were  accustomed 
to  ornament  their  armor  with  this  lovely  product  of  the 
Gallic  and  Italian  seas ;  but  finding  the  value  of  it  as  an 
article  of  exportation,  it  soon  became  comparatively  rare  in 
the  countries  where  it  first  abounded. 

Pliny  describes  coral  as  a  marine  plant,  bearing  crimson 
berries ;  nor  can  we  wonder  that  he  should  have  been  led 
into  this  mistake  when  we  find  the  error  repeated  almost 
down  to  our  own  times.  ,  In  Johnson's  Dictionary  is  the  fol- 
lowing definition :  "  Coral — z,  plant  of  as  great  hardness  and 
stony  nature  while  growing  in  the  water  as  it  is  after  long 
exposure  to  the  air." 

Coming  down  to  the  mediaeval  age,  the  first  mention  we 
have  of  coral  is  in  the  inventory  of  Alianore  de  Bohun, 
where  a  paternoster  of  coral  with  gilded  g^adier,  and  three 
branches  of  coral,  are  among  the  list  of  valuables.  Quite  as 
many  superstitious  beliefs  were  then  attached  to  this  sup- 
posed submarine  plant  as  in  a  more  remote  period.  Regi- 
nald Scot,  in  his  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft^  tells  us  that  "  the 
coral  preserveth  such  as  wear  it  from  fascination  or  be- 
witching, and  in  this  respect  they  are  hanged  about  child- 
ren's necks."  Plat,  in  his  Jewel  Home  of  Nature,  repeats  the 
same  story,  adding  that  it  preserves  from  the  falling  sick- 
ness. **  It  hath  also  some  special  sympathy  with  nature," 
he  continues,  "  for  the  best  coral  being  worn  about  the  neck 
will  turn  pale  and  wan  if  the  party  that  wears  it  be  sick,  and 
comes  to  its  former  color  again  as  they  recover  health." 

In  1700,  Tournefort  described  coral  as  a  plant ;  and  Reau- 
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mur  declared  it  as  his  opinion,  but  slightly  differing  from 
former  naturalists,  that  it  was  the  stony  product  of  marine 
plants.  The  Count  di  Marsigli  went  a  step  further,  and  not 
only  asserted  the  vegetable  nature  of  coral,  but  declared 
that  he  had  seen  its  flowers  !  In  his  work,  La  Physique  de  la 
Mer^  he  g^ves  a  representation  of  these  sea  blossoms, 
thus  setting  the  question  at  rest  forever,  as  he  sup- 
I>osed.  Others,  however,  were  not  quite  so  well  satis- 
fied ;  and,  1723,  Jean  Andre  de  Peyssonel,  a  student  of  med- 
icine and  natural  history,  was  deputed  by  the  French  Aca- 
demic des  Sciences  to  make  further  observations  in  elucida- 
tion of  this  interesting  subject.  He  beg^an  his  examinations 
first  in  the  neighborhood  of  Marseilles,  and  continued  them 
on  the  north  coast  of  Africa.  At  last,  after  long,  exact  arid 
delicate  observation,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Count  di  Marsigli's  flowers  were  animals,  and  demonstrated 
that  the  coral  was  no  plant  but  the  product  of  a  colony  of 
polype.    Let  him  describe  his  experiment  in  his  own  words : 

"  I  put  the  flower  of  the  coral  in  vases  full  of  sea-water, 
and  I  saw  that  what  had  been  taken  for  the  flower  of  this 
pretended  plant  was,  in  truth,  only  an  insect  like  a  little  sea- 
nettle  or  polype.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  move  the 
claws  or  feet  of  the  creature  ;  and  having  put  the  vase  full 
of  water  which  contained  the  coral  in  a  gentle  heat  over  the 
fire,  all  the  small  insects  seemed  to  expand.  The  polype 
extended  his  feet,  and  formed  what  M.  di  Marsigli  and  I  had 
taken  for  the  petals  of  a  flower.  The  calyx  of  this  pretended 
flower,  in  short,  was  the  animal  which  advanced  and  issued 
out  of  its  shell." 

But  after  all  Peyssonel's  labors,  he  received  neither  re- 
ward nor  thanks  for  his  discovery ;  it  was  ridiculed  by 
Reaumur  and  Bernard  de  Jussieu,  as  something  quite  un- 
worthy of  credit ;  and  poor  Peyssonel,  meeting  with  noth- 
ing but  skepticism  and  neglect — ^for  his  papers  were  not 
even  printed — in  return  for  his  laborious  investigations, 
abandoned  the  subject  in  disgust,  and  departed  for  the  An- 
tilles in  the  capacity'  of  a  naval  surgeon.  Peyssonel  was 
allowed  to  continue  in  the  obscurity  to  which  he  had  re- 
tired ;  but  many  years  had  not  passed  before  both  Reaumur 
and  De  Jussieu  were  obliged  to  retract  their  former  opin- 
ion, and  to  acknowledge  that  after  all  PeyssoneFs  theory 
was  correct. — The  Argosy. 
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THE    UNIVERSITY    OF   PEKING. 

THE  revelations  made  by  Mr.  J.  Ross  Browne,  in  an 
article  about  the  University  of  Peking,  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  make  a  sensation  in  all  educational  circles.     It 
would  appear  from  his  statements  that  this  great  Univer- 
sity, which  has  given  so  much  delight  to  the  Christians  of 
this  part  of  the  world,  and  which  was  to  do  such  wonders 
for  the  Chinese,  is,  if  not  a  grand  humbug,  at  least  a  myth — 
an  institution  on  paper.    Its  alleged  establishment  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  many  ingenious  artifices  by  which  Chi- 
nese progress  was  made  apparent  in  the   United  States. 
"  Glowing  tributes  were  paid  to  this  institution  at  the  New 
York  and  Boston  banquets.    The  press,  from  time  to  time, 
furnished  the  public  with  interesting  data  in  regard  to  its 
organization  and  progress.    The  Chinese  rulers  were  highly 
praised  for  their  intelligence  and  liberality.     Many  of  these 
enthusiastic  tributes  I  read  while  in  Peking.    Need  I  say 
that  I  read  them  with  profound  amazement?    ist.  Because, 
after  a  diligent  search  of  several  months,  I  was  unable  to 
find  any  such  institution  in  Peking.    2d.  Because  each  one 
of  the  professors  admitted  to  me  that  there  was  no  such  in- 
stitution in  Peking.    3d.  Because  Mr.  Hart  furnished  me 
with  a  paper  written  by  himself,  in  which  he  admitted  that 
the  scheme  for  the  University  of  Peking  had  never  been 
carried  into  practical  effect,  but  on  account  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Chinese  it  had,  so  to  speak,  collapsed."     But  if 
the  grand  scheme  collapsed,  not  so  did  the  learned  and  ac- 
complished gentlemen  who  composed  the  Faculty.    Indeed, 
it  seems  that  the  professors,  with  a  devotion  to  self-interest 
none  the  less  deserving  of  praise  because  of  its  rarity,  con- 
sented, willingly  and  unreservedly,  not  only  to  accept  the 
fame  and  honor  connected  with  their  positions,  but  to  draw, 
at  the  appointed  times,  the  full  amount  of  their  salaries. 
Nor  did  their  zeal  in  the  good  cause  of  educating  the  hea- 
then Chinese  end  here.     For  instance,  the  professor  of  ma- 
thematics, as  the  pupils  (?)  were  not  sufficiently  advanced 
to  require  his  presence  at   Peking,  resided  at  Shanghai, 
where  he  practised  medicine,  thus  educating  the  darkened 
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understandings  of  the  benighted  Shanghaians  to  a  proper  ap- 
preciation of  the  power  of  modem  science,  as  well  as  adding 
enough  to  his  pittance  of  a  salary  ($4,000)  to  keep  starvation 
from  the  door.  But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  these  gen- 
tlemen were  altogether  free  from  labor.  Far  from  it.  New 
York  tactics  have  penetrated  the  far-oflF  regions  of  the  East. 
Professors,  as  well  as  political  appointees,  are  paid  for  one 
thing  and  do  another.  There  were  several  objects  in  view 
in  getting  up  and  parading  before  the  world  this  scheme  for 
a  grand  university.  "  The  Chinese  did  not  want  it ;  but,  in 
their  usual  temporizing  way,  they  evaded  a  direct  refusal 
when  the  matter  was  pressed  upon  them,  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  pretend  to  favor  it.  Those  who  understand  them, 
know  perfectly  well  that  such  an  institution  is  the  last  thing 
they  would  sincerely  encourage.  Nobody  knew  this  better 
than  the  originator  of  the  plan,  but  he  had  ulterior  objects 
in  view.  Public  sentiment  had  to  be  created  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  The  Embassy  to  the  West  must  be  sus- 
tained. Chinese  intelligence  and  enterprise  must  be  made 
manifest.  On  the  part  of  the  Chinese  they  had  a  battle  to 
fight  against  foreign  improvements,  and  the  best  thing  they 
could  do  was  to  pay  foreigners  to  fight  it  for  them.  They 
pursued  the  policy  of  Cortez  in  Mexico.  Since  they  could 
not  get  rid  of  foreigners  by  force,  they  could  pretend  to  ac- 
cede to  their  demands,  and,  meantime,  gain  time  and 
strength  to  resist  them  more  effectually  by  transferring  di- 
plomatic relations  from  Peking  to  the  home  governments. 
They  subsidized  foreigners  (in  other  words,  the  enemy),  and 
set  them  to  work  against  foreigners.  Mr.  Hart  received  a 
princely  salary  as  Commissioner  of  the  Imperial  Maratime 
Customs.  The  Customs  system  had  been  forced  upon  them, 
and  they  were  adroit  enough  to  make  it  work  in  their  in- 
terest, since  they  had  to  pay  for  it.  So  Mr.  Hart  hired  a 
corps  of  writers  to  write  up  the  "  policy  of  conciliation"  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe ;  to  deprecate  the  gunboat  or 
throat  policy ;  to  demonstrate  the  excellence  of  Chinese 
civilization  ;  to  ask  that  this  ancient  empire  should  be 
allowed  to  work  out  its  own  destiny  in  its  own  way.  This 
professional  corps  formed  the  faculty  of  the  so-called  Uni- 
versity of  Peking.  It  was  admirably  drilled,  and  the  mem- 
bers worked  conscientiously  for  their  pay." 
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VIRTUES   OF  BORAX. 

IT  may  not  be  generally  known  how  very  valuable  borax 
is  in  various  purposes  of  household  use.     We  find  it  the 
very  best  cockroach  exterminator  yet  discovered.      One 
half-pound  costing  but  fifty  cents,  has  completely  cleared  a 
large  house  formerly  swarming  with  them,  so  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  in  a  month  is  quite  a  novelty.    The  various 
exterminating  powders  puflFed  and  advertised   have  been 
found  not  fully  effective,  tending  rather  to  make  the  roaches 
crazy  than  to  kill  them.     There  is  something  peculiar,  either 
in  the  smell  or  touch  of  borax,  which  is  certain  death  to 
them.     They  will  flee  in  terror  from  it,  and  never  appear 
again  where  it  has  once  been  placed.      It  is  also  a  great 
advantage  that  borax  is  perfectly  harmless  to  human  beings, 
hence  no  danger  from  poisoning.     It  is  also  valuable  for 
laundry  purposes.    The  washerwomen  of  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium, so  proverbially  clean,  and  who  get  their  linen  so  beau- 
tifully white,  use  refined  borax  as  washing-powder  instead 
of  soda,  in  the  proportion  of  a  large  handful  of  borax  pow- 
der to  ten  gallons  of  water.    They  save  soap  nearly  one 
half.    All  the  large  washing  establishments  adopt  the  same 
mode.     For  laces,  cambrics,  etc.,  an  extra  quantity  of  the 
powder  is  used ;  and  for  crinolines  (requiring  to  be  made 
stiff)  a  stronger  solution  is  necessary.     Borax,  being  a  neu- 
tral salt,  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  injure  the  texture 
of  linen.    Its  effect  is  to  soften  the  hardest  water,  and  there- 
fore it  should  be  kept  on  the  toilet-table.    As  a  way  of 
cleaning  the  hair,  nothing  is  better  than  a  solution  of  borax 
in  water.     It  leaves  the  scalp  in  a  most  cleanly  condition, 
and  the  hair  is  just  sufficiently  stiffened  to  retain  its  place. 
This  stiffness,  however,  can  be  readily  removed  if  objection- 
able,  by  washing  with  water.     Borax  is  also  an  excellent 
dentifi-ice ;  dissolved  in  water,  it  is  one  of  the  best  tooth- 
washes.     In  hot  countries  it  is  used,  in  combination   with 
tartaric  acid  and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  as  a  cooling  beverage. 
— Manufacturer  and  Buildei", 


A  writer  on  school  discipline  says,  "  Without  a  liberal  use 
of  the  rod,  it  is  impossible  to  make  boys  smart." 
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EDUCATIONAL    INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW  YORK  CITY.— From  the  report  of  Supt.  Henry 
Kiddle,  we  learn  that  the  average  attendance  at  the 
public  schools,  including  evening  schools,  for  the  year  end-, 
ing  Dec,  31, 1870,  was  102,608  ;  whole  number  taugnt  during 
the  year,  238,112.  In  addition  to  these,  1,652  pupils  were 
taught  at  the  Normal  schools,  the  average  attendance  being 
1,214..  A  comparison  of  these  statistics  with  those  pre- 
sented at  the  close  of  i860,  shows  that  the  average  attend- 
ance of  pupils  has  increased  during  the  intervening  ten 
years,  nearly  54  per  cent.  There  were  employed  in  the  va- 
rious schools  2,683  teachers,  of  whom  363  were  males,  and 
2,320  females.  The  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher, 
was  38.  Allowing  100  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each  pupil  in 
the  Grammar  schools,  and  80  in  the  Primary  schools,  there 
were  accommodations  for  99437,  an  excess  over  the  average 
attendance  at  the.  day  schools  of  14,147.  The  examinations 
held  during  the  second  half  of  the  year,  show  that  the  in- 
struction was  excellent  in  689  classes ;  good  in  761  ;  fair  in 
177;  indifferent  in  16;  and  bad  in  2.  It  was,  accordingly, 
seriously  defective  in  1 1|  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  In  disci- 
pline and  instruction,  the  &irls'  Grammar  schools  were  con- 
siderably superior  to  any  of  the  other  classes  of  schools,  and 
the  Colored  schools  inferior  to  all  others.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  schools  appear  better  in  point  of  discipline  than 
in  respect  to  any  of  tne  branches  of  instruction.  The  num- 
ber ot  pupils  expelled  for  misconduct  from  the  schools,  was 
287,  ot  whom  247  were  pupils  of  the  Boys'  Grammar 
schools.  German  and  French  are  taught  in  some  of  the 
schools,  but  very  little  is  accomplished.  The  course  of  in- 
struction, for  German,  recently  adopted  will,  however,  when 
put  in  operation,  regulate  ana  systematize  the  teaching  of 
this  branch  in  the  schools.  Much  space  in  the  report  is  de- 
voted to  discussing  the  results  of  the  examinations,  and  the 
questions  of  school  discipline,  moral  instruction,  etc. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.— The  fiumber  of  licensed  teachers 
employed  during  the  school  year  is  799;  the  number  ot 
children  over  five  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  livit^ 
in  the  city  is  1 36,799 ;  number  of  free  schools,  46 ;  depart- 
ments, 99 ;  number  of  private  schools,  220 ;  number  of  pu- 
pils over  five  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  attending 
private  schools,  25,000;  attending  public  schools,  72,286; 
average  daily  attendance  at  public  schools,  35,220.  There 
are  41  school  houses  in  the  city.  The  payment  of  teachers 
during  the  year  amounted  to  $499,151.88;  and,  $28,296.93 
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were  expended  in  books  for  pupils.  The  total  expense,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  school  apparatus,  building  sites,  building 
expenses,  rent,  repairs,  fuel,  janitors,  officers'  salaries  and 
pnnting,  was  $947,411.99.  The  total  amount  of  money  re- 
ceived from  all  sources  for  the  support  of  the  county  town 
schools,  $56,775.12.  The  number  of  pupils,  3,101 ;  of  teach- 
ers, 35  ;  and  of  private  schools,  15. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.— There  are  in  this  city  380 
schdbls,  1,515  teachers,  of  whom  only  80  are  males,  ana  133,- 
839  registered  pupils.  The  school  property  is  valued  at 
$3,022,280.  The  amount  expended  for  school  purposes  last 
year  was  $1,297,744.63.  The  average  salary  of  male  teachers 
per  month  is  $135.98,  and  of  female,  $43.61. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO.— The  forty-first  annual  report  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  being  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1870,  shows  the  following  items :    The  total  expenditure  for 
teachers'  salaries  was  $368,312.53.     The  schools  are  divided 
into    twenty    districts,  tvifo    intermediate    and    two    high 
schools.    Tne  number  of  diflFerent  pupils  registered,  24,95 1  ; 
the  number  in  school  at  the  close  of^  the  year,  18,816;  the 
average  number  belonging,  20,023  ;  average  attendance,  i^,- 
140 ;  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  number  of  pupils  regis- 
tered, 78 ;    per  cent,  on  average  number  belonging,  95.6 ; 
the  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  45.6  ;  average  at- 
tendance per  teacher,  43.6 ;  the  increase  in  average  number 
belonging  in  all  the  schools,  43.2.     The  average  number  of 
teachers  employed,  450.    The  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  in  al 
the  schools,  on  the  number  enrolled,  $13.08  ;  on  the  average 
number  belonging,  $17.85  ;  on  the  average  daily  attendance, 
$18^7.     In  addition  to  the  last-mentioned  expense,  special 
instruction  in  music  costs  45  cents  per  pupil ;  in  drawing, 
24  cents ;  and  in  gymnastics,  9  cents.     In  the  eight  night 
schools  the  average  number  of  teachers  was  45  ;  amount 
paid  the  teachers,  $8,312.07.     The  number  enrolled  in  night 
schools  was  2,890;  average  attendance,  1,411 ;  per  cent,  of 
attendance  on  enrollment,  48.8.    The  public  library  contains 
22,537  volumes,  and    has  6,773  reaaers.      In  the  district 
schools  21.7  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  enrolled  remained  in 
school  less  than  four  months ;  40.3  per  cent,  less  than  six 
months ;   48.5  per  cent,  less  than  eight  months ;   64.5  per 
cent,  less  than  ten  months  ;  and  35.5  per  cent,  through  the 
year.    More  pupils  leave  school  at  the  age  of  six  years  than 
at  any  other  age.    The  statistics  of  the  German  department 
are  mil  of  interest.      They  show  that  almost  the  entire 
gfTowth  of  the  schools  is  due  to  this  department,  the  number 
of  children  who  study  German  having  increased  nearly  one 
hundred  and  twenty  per  cent,  in  ten  years.    Nearly  half  of 
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the  pupils  now  registered  receive  instruction  in  German. 
Cincinnati  has  the  best  org'anized  and  conducted  German 
department  in  the  United  States,  but  whether  this  fact  is  to 
its  credit  or  advantage,  is  a  question  for  consideration. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN.— The  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
Education  for  1869-70,  is  at  hand.  The  schools  have,  during 
the  past  year,  so  increased  in  efficiency  and  in  the  number 
of  pupils,  that  there  is  much  difficulty  m  accommodating  all 
who  apply  for  admission.  The  total  scholastic  population, 
white  and  colored,  is  10,667 ;  the  average  number  belonging 
in  white  schools,  1,650; -colored  schools,  841 ;  per  cent,  of 
attendance  in  white  schools,  87.83  ;  colored,  85.3.  Fifty-one 
schools  were  supported  at  an  expense  of  $54,027,  an  average 
for  each  school  of  $1,059,  which  is  a  saving  of  33  per  cent. 
Average  cost  of  each  pupil,  $21.65.  The  present  indebted- 
ness of  the  Board  is  $30,569.25. 

NEW  JERSEY.— The  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  Camden  during  the 
last  week  in  December — W.  A.  Breckenridge,  of  Newark, 
presiding.  The  subject  of  compulsory  attendance  was  taken 
up  by  Prof.  Apgar,  who  thought  the  time  would  come  when  it 
would  be  necessary  to  enact  laws  making  it  obligatory  upon 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  school.  Other  subjects 
presented  were:  "  Duties  and  responsibilities  of  parents  and 
teachers ;"  "  The  defects  of  the  present  school  system  and 
their  remedy  ;"  "  Good  order  in  school ;"  "  Drawing  as  an 
educator ;"  **  Kinder  Garten."  These  topics  show  the  range 
of  discussion  at  this  important  meeting.  On  motion  of  Mr. 
Sears,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Association,  it  is  no  less  the 
interest  than  the  duty  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  provide,  by  le- 

fislative  enactment,  for  the  free  education  of  all  the  children  01  the 
tate. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 
President — Mr.  George  B.  Sears,  of  Essex  county.  First 
Vice-President — Miss  S.  M.  Riley,  of  Middlesex.  Second  Vice- 
President — Mr.  Samuel  Freeman,  of  Warren.  Recording  Sec- 
retary— Mr.  William  Mulligan,  of  Gloucester.  Corresponding 
Secretary — Miss  Clara  J.  Armstrong,  of  Camden.  Treasurer 
— Mr.  William  N.  Barringer,  of  Essex.  The  next  meeting 
of  the  Association  will  be  held  in  Newark. 

Gov.  Randolph,  in  his  Message  to  the  Legislature,  says : 

Under  our  system  of  public  schools  there  have  been  en- 
rolled during  the  year  1870,  161,683  scholars,  or  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  State.      The  cost  ol 
maintaining  these  institutions  has  been  $1,664,659.03.    The 
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value  of  school  property  in  the  State  is  $3,677,442.  The  to- 
tal number  of  children  in  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  eighteen,  is  258,227.  The  increase  in  their  attendance 
at  public  schools  is  8,888  for  the  year.  The  total  number  of 
children  attending  private  schools  is  32447 ;  which,  added 
to  the  number  attending  public  schools,  makes  an  aggregjate 
of  194,130,  or  nearly  four-fifths  of  all  the  children  of  the  State 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen.  We  may  fairly  claim 
that  the  education  of  youth  is  almost  universal  witnin  our 
borders. 


#  *  ♦  * 
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Female  Education. — A  Massachusetts  lady  has,  by  her 
will,  left  over  $300,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  for 
the  higher  education  of  young  women,  so  as  to  afford  privi- 
leges equal,  in  all  respects,  to  those  enjoyed  by  young  men. 
One-half  the  bequest  may  be  invested  in  buildings  and 
grounds,  and  the  other  half  is  to  be  invested  as  a  permanent 
mnd,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  paying  the  sala- 
ries of  teachers,  and  procuring  a  library  and  apparatus. 
The  testatrix,  in  her  will,  expresses  the  opinion  that,  by  a 
higher  and  more  thoroughly  Christian  education  of  young 
women,  their  wrongs  will  be  redressed,  their  wages  a£ 
justed,  their  weight  of  influence  in  reforming  the  evils  of 
society  greatly  increased,  and  that  their  power  for  good  as 
teachers,  as  writers,  as  mothers,  and  as  members  of  society, 
will  be  incalculably  enlarged. 

The  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Vermont  report  that 
they  have  prej)ared  a  spacious  and^  well-appointed  Chemical 
Laboratory,  with  tables  for  twenty  students.  This  is  fur- 
nished  with  all  the  modem  appliances  and  conveniences,  the 
old  laboratory  being  appropriated  to  the  clashes  engaged  in 
assaying  ores.  Inst^iction  in  these  branches  is  furnished 
for  about  one-fifth  the  cost  of  tuition  in  several  of  the  labo- 
ratories of  the  country. 

Lalande,  the  French  astronomer,  often  ate  caterpillars 
and  spiders,  affirming  that  the  former  tasted  like  almonds 
and  the  latter  like  walnuts. 

There  is  no  other  spoken  language  so  cheap  and  expres- 
sive by  telegraph  as  the  English.  So  the  electric  wires  are 
becoming  teachers  of  our  mother  tongue  in  foreign  coun- 
tries.   The  same  amount  of  information  can  be  transmitted 
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in  fewer  English  words  than  French..  German,  Italian,  or 
any  other  European  language.  In  Germany,  and  Holland 
especially,  it  is  coming  to  be  a  common  thing  to  see  tele- 
grams in  English,  to  save  expense  and  insure  precision. 

Some  novel  and  valuable  facts  concerning  Dickens'  Works 
we  glean  from  a  recent  French  Review.  Few  of  our  readers 
probably  know  that  the  illustrious  author  wrote  books  enti- 
tled, "  The  Magazine  of  Antiquities,"  "  Paris  and  London  in 
1793,"  "  The  Ab3rss,"  and  "  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Xj-oost." 
The  latter  is  familiarily  called  hy  the  reviewer,  "  The  Mys- 
tery of  Edwin,"  showings  that  it  must  have  been  his  inti- 
mate, first-name-employing  acquaintance  with  Dickens'  cha- 
racters which  caused  him  to  forget  their  cognomens.  The 
correct  name  of  "  miss  Hexam"  is,  we  learn,  **  Lirrie,"  and 
Mr.  Dickens'  residence  was  at  "  Gats'  Hill." 

The  young  man  who  "  gets  up  "  the  "  Educational  Bui- 
letin  " — ^**  published  penpdically, '  at  uncertain  periods — is 
elated  at  having  found  a  typographical  error  in  our  Monthly 
for  November,  1870.  Hq  nnds  "pirates,"  in  place  of  pyrites. 
We  never  attempt  to  excuse  imperfect  proof-reading,  and 
we  have  not  space  to  reciprocate  oy  enumerating  the  errors 
in  the  said  "Bulletin."  The  "  BuUetineer "  alludes  to  an 
"  unacknowledged  extract  from  *  Our  Steele's  Philosophy.' " 
We  believe  our  readers  understand  our  Scientific  Notes  to 
be  selected.  When  our  editor  and  Mr.  Steele  chance  to 
glean  from  the  same  fields — ^what  tlien  ? 
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WE  have  been  accustomed  to  look  with  about  equal 
favor  on  Bowdler's  "  Family"  Shakespeare  and  Web- 
ster's "  Revision"  of  the  English  Bible.  Believing,  as  we 
do,  that  the  dramatic  works  of  the  ejeat  poet  are  thoroughly 
sweet  and  salutary  in  their  moral  intention  and  scope,  we 
have  been  not  a  little  indignant  at  the  excision  and  refining 
which  certain  of  his  plays  have  undergone  at  the  hands  of 
the  expurgators.  Could  Shakespeare  have  foreseen  the 
garbled  shape  in  which  they  have  been  twice  presented  I0 
the  eyes  of^  this  generation,  he  would  have  strangled  his 
brain-children  at  their  birth,  rather  than  have  such  inanities 
gfo  down  to  posterity,  bearing  the  name  of  the  man  who 
wrote  Hamlet  and  the  Tempest.     If  an  editor  chooses  to 
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omit  certain  of  Shakespeare's  comedies,  very  well ;  this  is, 
in  comparison,  a  triflin|f  offence  ;  but  let  him  keep  his  hands 
off* from  the  truthful,  liie-like pictures  of  him  who  but  "held 
the  mirror  up  to  nature,"  and  showed  the  hearts  of  men  as 
they  were.  We  hold  that  there  is  a  false  and  over-fastidious 
delicacy,  which,  besides  annoying  all  untainted  souls,  sug- 
gests some  impairment  of  the  moral  health,  some  uneasy 
brooding  over  matters  which  a  robust  virtue  sees  no  occa- 
sion to  trouble  itself  with.  The  man,  or  the  mature  youth, 
who  fifids  evil  in  one  of  Shakespeare's  dramas,  taken  as  a 
wkoUj  has  brought  with  him  to  this  author  the  taint  and 
leprosy  of  g^ossness. 

Yet,  sure  as  we  are  that  all  really  pure  minds  are  free 
from  that  ticklish  queasiness  which  finds  evil  where  evil 
was  not  meant,  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  many  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  are  quite  unsuited  to  class  use  ;  and  we  praise 
Mr.  Hudson's  purpose  in  selecting  and  editing  the  seven 
plays  in  this  volume  *  [As  You  Like  It,  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Twelfth  Night,  the  two  parts  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Julius  Caesar,  and  Hamlet.]  And  the  accomplishment  an- 
swers well  to  the  purpose.  Himself  a  thorough  Shakespea- 
rean scholar,  and  having  had  large  experience  in  teaching 
others,  in  the  class-room  as  well  as  from  the  lecturer's  desk, 
to  understand  and  appreciate  this  greatest  English  classic, 
he  is  eminently  fitted  for  just  the  task  he  has  here  per- 
formed. The  introductions  are  full  and  the  notes  helpful, 
while  they  do  not  disgust  the  student,  as  in  some  editions, 
by  thrusting  upon  him  explanations  of  things  simple  and 
self-evident.  6oth  show  that  Mr.  Hudson's  studies  in 
Shakespeare  did  not  end  with  the  publication  of.  his  edition 
of  the  plays.  As  to  the  changes  made  in  the  text,  thej  are 
suppressions  merely — never  tampering  with  the  original 
wording. 

Mr.  Hudson's  advice  as  to  the  method  of  teaching  Shake- 
speare is  well  worthy  of  attention.  He  holds  that  **  some 
care  may  well  be  taken  against  pushing  the  grammatical 
and  linguistic  part  so  far  as  to  obstruct  the  proper  virtue  of 
his  pages."  His  remarks  on  this  head,  too  extended  to  bear 
citation  here,  we  heartily  approve ;  while  at  the  same  time 
we  commend  the  selecting  oi  some  one  play  to  be  the  object 
or  occasion  of  minute  ana  pains-taking  study,  with  reference 
to  forms,  constructions,  etymology,  figures,  rhythm,  and 
whatever  concerns  the  history  of  so  much  of  the  English 
speech  as  is  set  forth  in  it.     For  such  use  there  is  nothing 


X  Plays  of  Shaksspbarb,  selected  and  prepared  for  use  in  Schools,  Qubs,  Classes,  and  Families. 
With  Introductions  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Hbnrv  N.  Hudson.  Vol  I.  Boston  :  Ginn  Brothers 
&  Co.,  1870. 
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better  than  Julius  Casar  in  Craik's  edition.  We  hope  that 
both  this  and  Hudson's  work  may  find  general  introduction, 
in  schools  not  only,  but  in  clubs  and  households.  And  we 
say  this,  remembering  what  a  wonderful  mastery  over  pur 

S3  foreigners)  difficult  language,  was  won  by  the  great 
ungarian  who  a  few  years  ago  astonished  us  by  his  elo- 
quence. If,  in  one  short  year,  these  two  English  books,  the 
Bible  and  Shakespeare,  could  give  him  such  copiousness 
and  vigor  of  expression,  we,  who  speak  the  tong^ue  of 
Shakespeare,  have  a  right  to  look  for  large  and  varied  be- 
nefits from  similar  communion.  These  two  classics  should 
have  place  in  every  high  school  and  college. 

The  mechanical  appearance  of  the  book  is  entirely  satis- 
factory.   A  second  volume  is  to  follow  before  long. 

The  writings  of  Hamilton,  erudite  and  valuable  as  they 
are,  yet  present  such  an  array  of  disjecta  membra,  that  it  is 
no  sDght  labor  for  any  one  to  collect  from  them,  and  organ- 
ize, his  system  of  philosophy.  To  the  novice  in  such  studies 
it  must  be  well-nigh  impossible.  That  he  had  a  well  defined 
system  is  evident  enough,  but  one  is  obliged  to  seek  it 
through  a  mass  of  lectures,  review  articles  and  notes ;  and 
even  at  the  end  may  find  himself  unable  to  construct  it. 
Prof.  Murray  has,  in  our  opinion,  put  both  the  teachers  and 
students  of  Metaphysics  under  obligation  by  his  conscien- 
tious and  apparently  successful  reduction  of  the  scattered 
firagments  of  the  great  Scotchman's  scheme."  In  257  pages 
he  has  given  us  a  clear  and  connected  exhibition  of  his 
author's  psychology  in  his  own  words.  We  have  the  ipsis-- 
sima  verba  of  the  master,  not  a  dilution  or  misconception  of 
his  ideas,  as  they  have  filtered  through  another's  brain. 
Prof.  Murray  was  a  pupil  of  Hamilton,  and  so  the  better 
qualified  to  formulate  his  system.  Whoever  reads  this 
compend  will  find  himself  stimulated  to  explore  the  original 
placers  from  which  its  various  sections  have  been  gathered. 
President  McCosh,  of  Princeton,  though  failing  to  accept 
all  of  the  teachings  of  the  book,  yet  introduces  it  with  a 
word  of  hearty  commendation. 

The  printer  has  done  his  part  well ;  but  as  to  the  binder, 
his  taste  seems  to  us  unworthy  of  praise. 

Messrs.  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  have  sent  us  early- 
copies  of  "  The  Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies,  embracing  a  |lathe- 
matical.  Physical  and  Political  Description  of  the  Earth ;  with  Lessons 


'  %  OoTLiKB  OF  Six  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy.  A  Text-Book  for  Students.  By 
llw  Her.  J.  C.  Clark  Murkay,  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Queen's  University, 
Boston  :  Goold  &.  Lincoln,  1870. 
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on  Map-drawing.  By  A.  Von  Stein wher  &  D.  G.  Brinton."  A  praise- 
worthy attempt  has  been  made  in  this  series  to  supply  our  schools 
with  philosophical  text-books  on  Geography.  A  cursory  examina- 
tion assures  us  that  the  books  have  many  excellent  points,  and  that, 
if  merit  is  to  decide,  they  will  quickly  take  the  place  of  certain 
Greographies  which  are  said  to  have  a  "  national '  demand.  The 
importance  of  the  subject  requires  a  more  extended  notice  than  we 
can  now  give.  We  shall  place  the  books  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
reviewer,  and  report  as  early  as  possible. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  have  published  "A  German  Rpader: 
to  succeed  the  German  Course,  by  George  F.  Comfort."  432  pages. 
Also,  "  Light  at  Evening  Time  :  a  book  of  Support  and  Comfort  for 
the  Aged,  by  John  Stanford  Holme,  D.  D."  It  is  a  handsome  volume 
of  350  pages,  m  clear,  large  type. — **  Morning  and  Evening  Exercises, 
by  Henry  Ward  Beecher,"  with  an  excellent  portrait.  560  pages. — 
"Adventures  of  a  Young  Naturalist,  by  Lucien  Buirt,  edited  and 
adapted  by  Parker  Gillmore."  It  has  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
illustrations.  491  pages,  i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.75. — "  Puss-Cat  Mew,  and 
other  Stories  for  My  Children,  by  E.  H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  M.P." 
Illustrated.  320  pages.—"  History  of  Louis  XIV.,  by  John  S.  C. 
Abbott."  Illustrated.  410  pages.—'*  Shakspeare's  Comedy  of  the 
Merchant  of  Venice,  with  Notes  bjr  William  J.  Rolfe."  170  pages. — 
To  their  Library  of  Select  Novels,  m  paper  covers,  they,  have  added 
"  A  Siren,  by  T.  Adolphus  Trollope." 

Mr.  Steiger  has  recently  published  "  Dr.  Baskerville's  Practical 
Text-Book  of  the  English  Language,  re-written  and  adapted  for  use 
in  America,  by  Gustavus  Fischer."  We  infer  that  there  is  not  much 
of  Baskerville  in  the  book  as  it  now  appears.  And  we  hope  that 
some  competent  reviewer  will  give  it  a  severe  examination.  Prof. 
Fischer  has  been  severe  in  many  of  his  reviews,  and,  since  he  has 
taken  to  book-making,  he  deserves  no  mercy,  and  can  expect  none. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  have  placed  the  American  people 
under  additional  obligatio/is  to  them  and  to  Dr.  Cutter  by  publishing 
the  "  New  Analytic  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Human  and 
Comparative,  for  Colleges,  Academies  and  Families,  by  Calvin  Cutter, 
M.D."  Dr.  Cutter  and  his  works  are  too  well  known  to  require  dis- 
cussion. 

Messrs.  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.  have  just  published  "A 
Shorter  Course  in  English  Grammar,  by  Simon  Kerl,  A.M."  240 
fiages. 

Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons,  "  The  Student's  own  Speaker :  a 
popular  and  standard  Manual  of  Declamation  and  Oratory,  by  Paul 
Reeves."    215  pages. 

Messrs.  C.  Scribner  &  Co.,  another  volume  of  the  illustrated 
library  of  wonders,  "  The  Bottom  of  the  Sea,  by  L.  Sourel,  translated 
by  Ehhii  Rich."  Sixty-eight  illustrations.  402  pages. — Also,  "  Books 
and  Reading ;  or  what  books  shall  I  read  and  how  shall  I  read  them? 
By  Noah  Porter."    378  pages. 

Messrs.  Hurd  &  Houghton,  "  Suburban  Sketches,  by  W.  D.  How- 
ells,  author  of  Venetian  Life  and  Italian  Journeys."  235  pages,  cloth, 
beveled  edges  ;  price,  $1.75. 

Messrs.  Dodd  &  Mead,  "  The  Victory  of  the  Vanquished,  a  story 
of  the  first  century,  by  the  author  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Schon- 
berg-Cotta  Family."    520  pages.    Price,  •i^S. 
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OUTLINE  OF.  English  Litbratukb  that  has 
RVBR  BBBM  TRiHTED"—I/ar(/an{  Courantt  Oci.  3, 
1870. 

First  Steps  in  English  Literature. 

By  Arthur  Gilman,  A.M. 

N'ew  York :  Hurd  &  Houghton. 

Cattthridfrt  •  H.  O.  Houghton  &  Co.  Rivbr:^ idb 
Press. 

One  vol.     i6mo.,  pp.  331.    %x. 

**  Compact,  concise,  conscientiously  executed.*' 
[New  York  Independent. 

"  It  oufcht  to  become  a  Text-Book  in  all  our 
schools,  where  English  Literature  is  wofully  nc 
glected  now."    [Springfield  Republican. 

"We  are  confident  that  no  better  Text-book  for 
imparting  the  knowledge  can  be  found  than  *  First 
Steps.' "    [Alexander  Hyde. 

**  Exceedlnc:ly  valuable  to  young  readers  who  are 
seeking  for  the  best  course  of  reading."  [Monthly 
Religious  Magazine. 

"  The  two  tables  or  charts  are  alone  priceless  to 
lovers  of  English  Literature.**    [Providence  Press^ 

*'  A  manual  of  unquestionable  value."  [Atlantic 
Monthly, 

I*  I  ob^rve  with  pleasure  the  prominence  given  ito 
this  little  book  to  American  writers,  in  marked  con- 
trast with  the  pitiful  little  appendix  devoted  in  some 
treatises  to  tlie  subject."  [John  £.  Bradley,  Prin- 
cipal Albany  Free  Academy. 

**A  marvellously  comprehensive   and    thorotigli 
survey  of  En^^lish  literature  firom  its  dawn  to  our  own, 
day."    [Christian  Union.  ' 

**  The  most  perfect  af  its  kind  we  have  seen." 
[American  Literary  Gazette. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.    Sent  free  by  mail  on 

receipt  of  the  price  by  the  Publishers. 

\ . . 

CAUTION- 
ALL  persons  are  hereby  cautioned 
against  infringing  my  Letters  Pat- 
ent for  Improvements  in  Sewing  Ma- 
chines, extended  for  seven  years  by 
Act  of  Congress,  dated  July  14, 1870. 
All  infringers  will  be  prosecuted 
according  to  law.  • 

1 250-1252.        John  Bachelder. 
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To  the  Adyertising  Public. 

Ai.LOW  ns  to  respectfbUy  call  yonr  attention 
to  the  Talne,  m  an  AdTeitiains  madiiim* 
of  THB  COIiliEOB  BUVXB'W,  which 
has  a  circulation  in  Tlwee  hundred  and  seventy 
Colleges  in  the  United  States,  and  is  read,  by  strict 
calculation,  by 

SfiVSlffTT  TEOUBAin)^  BEAD5B8. 

If  you  win  give  us  your  advertisement  for  insertion, 
either  by  the  year,  half-year,  or  for  one  issue,  we 
feel  confident  in  assuring  you  that  your  business 
win  be  benefited  thereby. 

WM.  L  STONE,  JORBAII  4  WHITTENIORE, 

PabUBhenk 


MANUFACTURED    BY 

POANE.  WING.  GUSHING  &  SMITH, 


433  Bx-ooipe  Ht.,  IVe-w  York. 

"TlwT  *n  maJih  Df  txricdion."— JM«>duf  H,m<t  Jnm,^  OrMtr  i,  iI>dl 

'nil  iutnamcnl  ii  dcKncdly  populu  arlxicter  Lliiknown."— 7"*/ J'/iuiBiijrrf(C*iisr/»),  Ott.  6,  iItOi 
"We  know  of  no  intlnininit  «c  an  more  liMnilj  reconmciid  lot  both  qnalitj  ud  pna."—EHrrmi 
Urafwa,  DtttmitT  \%,  iS«9. 
"Tl  hi»  all  tlw  improvtuieBM  which  go  ID  null*  I'fint  il«s»'  f>iJki,."~Tit  liiii/mlrMi,  Sr/limiif 

"  Iti  HpCTJDT  qoalitin  nf  umc,  And  tbe  buuly  or  iti  fiouh,  an  npunr  cKlwdin*  iti  jitrpaUxitt.^^Tkt 

Everytliing   for   Schools ! 

A.,   By   C,   TVA.t.t.    CIIAKTS. 

^/B^  TO  SCHOOL  DISCIFLIKB,    tThey  Kve  lime  o(  rttordketplDg  lod  itduce  "itwirat"  w 

AKlTHMEflCAL  FORMS  AND  GEOMETRICAL  SOLIDS. 

BLACK-MOARDS.  wiih  pcrfccl  ilile  lurftrE.    Nine  >iin  ready  made. 

BLACK  BOARD  RUaBERS,  BLACKBOARD  £.1£££y»i/ BLACK-BOARD  SUPPORTS. 

BOOK  CAKRIEKS.  foibovi  nod  girl.,  .»rj  populu.  BOOK  RUSTS. 

CALL  BELLS,  for  TKichtr.'  duki,  varied  ttylft. 

<--i-=-,^,-,^..„.=T-    ..._t^. ■  --]  Novelly."    CRAVO/fS.  CnyoB  Holder,  luit  invcnied. 


CtOQl/ET.  OHTplcte  K1  and  book,  in  Im.  good  Kyle  Tar  .ScliDola,  »,.  w. 

CUSE-ROOT  BLOCK.  \a  i>eai  paper  boi.      DESKS  and  SE'n'K£S,  od  "  Phytiolojpcal  FriocipleL" 

GYMNASTIC  APPARATUS— liania^aiWo,  RiDgi.  Clulii,  Wanda,  elt. 

INK  WELLS— il\  kindi.       INK  TENTS.  (Sdricii-a  palenl.)  for  ISlling  lok  WaU^  etc 

'ZIJUDSX  GARTEN  BLOCKS." 

MAP  AND  CHART  SUPPORT,  idinriable  lo  Bv.iy  llu. 

MEDALS,  for  rtwarda.  new  and  aimropriaie  doignh        MICROSCOPES. 

MOTTOES  (lo)  for  School  room  walla.  UULTl PLICATION  WALL-CARDS. 

Kt/MERAL  FRAMES,    luperigr  njle,   100  lulls    144  balla. 

-OBJECT-TEACHING  BLOCKS,"  64  farmi  and  uliila. 

SLATING.  "EUREKA  Z/pWfl"  (Munjer'a),  for  makingan  rndaring  and  unnTiIled  Slaw  Suriiua 

SLATE-KUBBERS,  ID  cr»e  wiihoot  water.  SPELLING-STICKS,  (dt  PHmarlaai. 

SENTENCE-STICKS,  for  PrimaiUna.  "lobuild  upaeDlencei." 
WORD-CARDS,  for  "Objecl Teaching,"  loo commoD nvnu. 

And  many  other  useful  thittgs  for  Modern  Schools. 

achen  WHl  School  Ollkeis  ihDDld  ha<a  oui  lUuitraled  Caulofue.      Sent  ibr 10  at*. 

jf.   W,  Schermerhom  &  Co., 


oom:mo]v>visa.il.th 


Of   NEW    YORK, 


«••••• 


J.  B.  PEARSON,  President  JOHH  PIERPOHT,  ¥ice-President- 

Jr'.  B.  MO'RSB,  Secretary. 


■•  •  • 


The  Commonwealth  is  orgMbcd  on  the  Mutual  plan,  and  iwoes  every  class  of  Life  and  Endow- 
ment Policies  on  the  most  favorable  terms.  ,  ,      j       j         t       c^     »\.^  ..-««i  ,.^r»nm 
All  policies  are  iucontestible  for  any  cause  except  actual  fraud,  and  are  fiee  from  the  usual  oxtxema 

festrictions  as  to  residence,  trarel  and  employment.  ,       ,  .      *  i         .1        •     ic^ 

AH  Dolicies  are  non-forfciiable  and  participate  in  the  profit!,  of  theCompany,  unless  otherwise  specified. 
Divaends  increase  yearly  and  are  payable  in  cash  or  m  additional  insurance,  at  the  option  of  the  assured. 


IMCI^OIITJLNT    TO    Tfe A-CHETtS.  ..^1 

The  Commonwealth  LlflB  InBuranoe  Co.  seeks  for  good,  workine  Agents  amon^  earnest,  tWnk- 
injE  men.  Officered  and  directed  by  those  who  are,  ^y  long  experience*  fiuniliar  with  their  high  responsibiH- 
ties,  the  Commonwealth  deals  with  its  Aeents  as  UberaUy  as  jusUce  will  permit,  re90gniiing  fully  the  bonot 

and  reward  due  those  who  serve  it  faithfully.,  ,  ,  .      . .   v    -c^  *  «^ij  «r  i.iw 

Teachers— both  intellectual  and  religious— are  speaally  successful  in  this  benificent  field  of  labor, 

whether  ihey  pursue  it  exclusively,  or  in  connection  with  other  duties.  o       •  1  a       _ 

1  am  empowered  to  ofier  inducements  to  men  and  women  of  this  character  to  act  as  our  bpeaai  Agents. 

It  costs  nothing  to  make  the  effort,  and  succsss  will  yield  a  most  subsuntial  and  permanent  return. 
With  those  who  will  entertain  this  subiect  1  am  prepared  to  confer  personally  or  by  letter  at  all  linr.es. 

Publications,  eic,  forwarded  without  charge  by  mail,  or  delivered  on  application  to 


F.  E.  Morse,  Secretary y 


P.  O.  Box  55S. 


178  BROAD^HTAT. 


Frice  Listy  niutrated,  sent  to  a&j  address. 

with  several  thousand 
Colored  Fhotosraphio  Views  on  OUun, 

illustrating 

^Art,  Science,  Religion,  Histoxy,  etc 

OUalcgue^  printed  and  Ulustraitd,  tent  fnt  to 
any  addrtss 

T.  H.  McAIiIiISTBB,  Optloian, 
40  NaMstn  St.,  New  York. 


THE  NEW  ELECTRIC  MAGAZIHE. 

A  first  class  Literary  Monthly, 

Devoted  to  the  publication  of  Selected  Articles  from  the 

Best  American  and  Foreign  Feriodicals, 

and 
Original  Pa f^rt  on  General  Liiemture^  Science ^  Arl^ 
and    the    Ediuational    and    Maieiial 
Development  o/tke  Country. 

Terms— $4  00  per  annum.  To  Teachers.  $3.00.  A 
Sp«cim.:n  nuniber  sent  on  receipt  of  25  cts.  Canvassers 
wanted  in  eveiy  State.    Address  the  Publishers, 

TUBNBUIili  ft  MUHDOCH, 
54  Ii«zington  St.,  B»ltiuinrr. 


XUSI^US  X     I1X21L.XJ9  X  X 


For  Churches,  Schools,  Academies,  Factories 
Fire-AIarais,  etc.,  etc.,  of  Furr  Bell  MsTAfc 
(copper  and  tin).  Warranted  and  fitted  with  im- 
proved Mountings,  at  the  lowest  cash  piices.  Also. 
AM  A.L>QAM  BBIiLB,  at  so  cents  per  pound. 
Busine^  established  t6  years.  Catalogues  sent  fre«. 
8.  S*  DAVT8,  55  Dey  St.,  New  Vor*. 


THE  S:i3:tli  CEIVTXJItY, 
PUBIilSHSD  IN  CIIARIiKSTOJf*  8.  C^ 

IS  THB 

ABI.BST    AND    BEST 

ILLUSTBATSD    MONTHLY 

Ever  Fublished  In  the  South. 

Subscription  $3.50  per  Ann,;    Single  copies  35c 

One  of  the  best  mediums  for  first-class  advertising 
South  of  the  Potomac.  To  be  had  at  all  News 
Stands  and  Periodical  Dealers. 

Address,  G.  L.  MORDECAT, 

Agent /or  New  I'ork  State, 
5  Pine  St.,  (Room  3,)  New  York  G19. 


GOOD   PHYSICIANS  tell  us   that  if  the  stomach  is 
wrong,   all   is    wrong. 

TARRANT'S 
EFFERVESCENT  SELTZER  APERIENT. 

while  acting  as  a  corrective  upon  that  organ,  gentljf  expels 
all  morbid  matter  from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  imparts  a 
healthful  activity  to  the  sluggish  liver. 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE  WHOLE  DRUG  TRADE. 


PATEIIT  BOOK  ClRRiR, 

Far  Soys  and  Olrla. 


difficulty.     Iifindipci 
■liouii  it  parlly  GIM 


riirfm  in  kHping  books  togethei 
ElYaroi 


iblt    Price... 
J.  W.  Scherm. 


lit     Itw 
Ooents. 

ACo.. 


«  Bond  St.,  ^cw  Y«k. 


A  Great  Offer! 


BeraM  Waters,  ^ 


1  B'wiy,  N.  ¥., 


*m  di.poM  of  ONE    HUNDRED    PIANOS. 
HEl-OUEONS,   ind  OKGANS  of   til  finl  dan 

■OKTii.  w  will  uk  ftom  ^  lo  f »  moalhlii,  until 


An  Item  of  Infornvation  for 
Parents  and  Guardians. 

I^  yoo  inirr  lor  your  liiUBblera  and  wjrdl  a  (liil- 


B    UoCHT  DI    CHANTAL  Vl&lTATIOH  , 

ar  Wh«ling,  Wi«  Virginia.     Not  o. 
TpiaaFd,  bat  alao  for  the  bcuiiy  of  ii 


fanaf  tht  United  St>le»,  m  aliwdy  man; 
BUM  (i&ed  and  accDinpUilied  afoul  Ameria 
clain  k  u  their  Ainu  Milcr. 

Fw  faithn-  panicub™  apply  to  the  I 
of  the  Aondsmy  of  tbe  VIsitktioD,  Mou 
*i  Ck_til.  DOT  Whcclint:,  VttI  Viigtiiia. 


Newspaper 
Advertising. 


„ «  Daily  and  Weekly 

ly  Newipaptn.  InHllwr  wiih  ill 
-■-■-■---    pnbliihed  in  l)w 


_  .  ,  .._  und  e«ry  penon  who  vpn- 

BmplilH  becnuiKE  audi,  will  find  Inia  book  of  great 
aliic.  Mailed  bee  to anyaddttH  on  itaipt of  >5 
eni>.     OSO.  F.   ROWBLI,  *  CO..  P>d>- 

itlitn.  No.  40  Park  Row.  New  York. 
The  PiIl>buTE(Pa)£«aW.ln  Iti  Iinie  oTMit 
fl.  1870,  lay.:  '"ITw  firm  of  O.  P,  RownllftCo. 


I  BOtentlflfHLDjr  and 

II  of  publkity  Ict  the  1& 


HOUSEHOLD  MAGAZINE 


IKS. 

complete  plile  Hoty  muco  a>  »ioi»  ru.ir  |.na 
of  oilier  niitter.  Vearly.*i.  Sold  by  N»>-dealnt 
HI  iDCIi.  iwrcopy.  Splendid  pn^>iu^l^  (jooculi 
I.,  be  anardtd  for  priie  cliibi.  Speritiieii  cnpv  fie* 
Addrtu        S.  8.  WOOD,  A-™*!.-/*,  -V.  V, 


GU'TOT'S 


Physical  and  Political  Wall  Maps 


■•■♦♦ 


TUB  JPUBZISJBCXnS  ECAVB  I8SUJE1>  JTIVB  J>IFFBBBNT  8BBIB8,  vim.: 

THE  liARaZ!  SSRIES, 

Consisting  of  nine  large  and  splendid 
maps,  mounted  on  rollers  and  varniuhed. 
Price : $71  00 

THS  INTERMBDIATE  SERIES, 

Considtine  of  eight  maps,  prepared  and 
moan:ed  lo  the  same  way,  but  snutller. 
Price $88  50 


THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  SERIES, 

Ten  in  ■  umber,  somewhat  smaller,  but 
mounted  similarly.    Price. $25  OO 

THE  PRIMARY  SERIES, 

Mounted  on  muslin,  in  a  portfolio.  ...$18  OO 
THE  OLASSIOAL  SERIES, 

Three  in  namlier,  elegantly  mounted. 
Price ' $45  OO 

Any  map  of  THE  LARGE,  INTERMEDIATE,  or  CLASSICAL  SERIES  may  be  bought 
separate,  at  the  same  rate  as  the  whole  series. 

These  maps  have  no  rivals;  for,  although  there  have  been  issued,  since  their  publication,  som« 
poor  imitations,  there  is  nothing  else  before  the  country  that,  for  originality,  beauty,  and  correct- 
ness, can  at  all  compare  with  them. 

WB  BBEBBNT  THB  JFOZZOWING  BBASONS  WMY  TMBT  SHOVZB  BX  AI>01*TE1>  : 

Fir^t.—The  theory  of  Humboldt  and  Ritter,  that  Physical  Geograpliy  very  largely  oontzola  Civil  aad  Political 
Geograyby,  ic  acknowledged  and  accepted  aa  the  correct  one. 

Second,— li  la,  therefore,  highly  importaiiV  that  pupils  beooma  inttaaately  acquainted  with  the  leading  physical 
forms  of  the  globe,  for  these  exert  controlling  iiiflaence. 

Tliird.-^Thia  knowledge  can  be  readily  acquired  onlythrou^h  the  aenae  of  alghtl  by  conanlting  properly  con- 
structed mapa. 

JF'oi4r<A,— Onyot'a  maps,  by  their  different  shades  of  colorine  and  various  profile  sections,  convey  this  jAforma- 
tion  at  a  glaucc.  aud  they  are  the  only  ones  that  do.  They  also  indicate  the  intimate  relations  exiatiug  between  the 
natural  world  aud  the  world  as  modiHed  by  man. 

JF'l/kA.— Ouyot's  maps  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  ordinary  Political  l£aps,  and  supplement  their  deficiencies 
by  the  addition  of  the  Physleal  rct>reflentaUoDS. 

iSiarf  A.— They  convey  to  the  eye  more  information  than  many  booka  do  tbroui^  long  chapters  of  text ;  hcnoe» 
used  in  the  lower  classes,  they  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  succ-esalul  study  of  Physical  Qeography  proper  ;  and  in  tlie 
higher  claaaaa  of  Phyaicai  Qeaipraphy,  they  are  an  fEdispensabie  aid. 


GUYOT'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  SERIES. 

WALL   MAPS. 


Including  '* A  KEY  TO  GUYOT^S  MATS.''     One  vol.  12mo. 

These  elegant  Maps  are  mounted  on  rollers,  and  are  enclosed  for  safe  keeping  in  a  neat  box, 
convenient  for  transportation  and  future  preservation  and  use.  The  series  consists  of  TEN  MAPS, 
as  follows : — 

1.— United  SUtes,  6.— Europe, 

2 ^HemisphereB,  7.— Central  EuropOi 

3._-World  on  Mercator's  Prqjection,  8.— Aaia, 

4.— North  America,  9 — ^Africa, 

6. — South  America,  10. — Australia  or  Oceanica. 

These  Maps  have  been  prepared  by  the  famous  Geographer,  Prof.  ARNOLD  GUYOT, 
especially  for  the  use  of  the  Public  Schools  of  this  country,  and  the  attention  of  Trustees,  School 
Directors  and  Teachers  is  respectfully  called  to  them,  in  the  firm  belief  that  GUYOT'S  MAPS  will 
be  found  to  be  THE  BEST. 

CHARLES  SCEIBNER  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

664  Broadway t  New  York^ 


ROBERT  PATON  &  CO.,. 


E  xjimjk:  A 


Bohooli  Chnrcli  and  Oflloa 

FURNITURE, 

Sandi7  Seliool  and  Leetura  Bocm  Setteei, 


BIjA.C1£.~IMOA.'R'D&,  Ao.,  Ao^ 


JOBCKEI/S  PkMUt  Bersralble  SeUM. 

C3^  Siid/tr  CalatspK. 


Th*  utility  of  the  Blackboard  ia  beyond 
diacnssion.  It  ia  an  admitted  neceaaitj 
wherever  teaching  ia  to  be  don&     The  i>ai- 

BOaOOL  TEACHIB,    SnHDAI-BOBOOI.    TZADSBB, 

IiacTOBSjt  on  gcimice,       '  ~ 


GB.EAT    SPCCESSl 

ATnariRan  Siiiday  Scliool  WorkeT. 

A  ^HttUjfir  PannU,  Ttaiktr,  andSclulan. 

•1  CO  ■  ^MT.  in  AdTanoa, 
Slity  Scbolin'  Lnun  Papcn  Inc  10  ill  Gnbi 

1^^  Send  poitue  >ump  (or  ■pccimtn  copr  and 
'm  of  LcHxni  ferfiTl,  to  the  PuUittatr. 

J,  W.  KeIlIT7BE,  Bt.  iKXila.  Ho. 

HIOHEH  EDPCATION. 
HEKiLIHUTH    COLI^EUE. 

Stan/MMJ  Tuiliaiiftraiatmm,  %iiSi. 

BELLMCTH   LIDIES'   COLLEGE, 

inmdbyH.R.H,Frincr  Anhiir.     Bran)  md 

ItiI]inuih,D.D..  DeuofHutoo.    Forpir- 
%   ipplr  ^   MjJDT   &TAIW,    Loaddi],   CkiMl 


AGENTS    WANTF.D--1*"S   *    MOKTH) 
by  Ihe   AHHRIOAN     KNITTUTa 
■  ACHIHE!  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS,  oc  ST. 


in  want  welt-qmlifinl  Tcichcn  > 

td  eHduD^  School  Prpfienlei. 

r»  faaveyrwc^jl  eScicnl  in  •ecuring 

"jr'i^^SCHKRMIiRHGRNlAlll'I^ttim, 


^  Btmd  St,  A 


being  indispensable,  the  qneation  la, 
What  blackboard  ia  btsl  t  The  Teidiet  of 
Science  and  testimony  of  teacheia  agree  on 
the  SuTSkA.  Thla  ■ur&ce  is  inoconparably 
THB  BxsT.  The  moat  o<Mt1  j  natnnl  atatM  do 
not  eqnal  it.  It  ia  flner  and  harder  and 
blocker  than  slate.  It  ia  alao  amoother,  and 
yet  it  nererbeoomea  glased,  and  mark*  upon 
-'  are  perfectly  legible  from  any  direotion. 
The  portable  EonkA  SlfttB  is  jmriTalled. 


._ ._    use,  much    ohAiper, 

besidea  being  safely  tranaportabla.  The 
Burbce,  though  hard  as  flint,  never  oheoka 

or  aeparates  from  the  irood.  Thia  elasticity 
of  the  Et'B^A'X  SW  TEia  one  of  ita  pecu- 
liar and  most  valnable  propertiea. 

ijist  of  Bizea  and  prioea,  with  iHiutnited 
deacription  of  Huuiu&l's  BlWkboart  Support 
and  Esniall's  BlAckteud  Etui,  »ut  on 
application. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  tfi  Co., 


_     '  ta  Act  oT  CmiEnH.  m  Iba  nH  1R70, 

W.  ScHnHMHOiiH  ft  Co.,  ■■  Ik*  Ckit't 

-  ■      -inrkt  Court  of  Ihe  IfniWd  SUUk  fee 

Dhnicl  oi  t/ltyi  York.]     Coprnilit 


&i. 


EuRXaCA  LzaUIDSliATZNO 

(MUVOVB'ftiimBHTlOlf,     J.  W.  fitOMUaXBOKS  it  Co.,  Sou  MAHUrACTUBEBB.) 

KAXtt  A   BUBFACB  WHICH  RIVALS   THE  BEST   WALL   8LATE8. 

It  to  perfectly  BIacIk;  nev^r  CrnmUesj  alwaijra  reaialMa  K«r4  and  Smootli. 

It  is  8!i«ceMftiU7 applied  to  board,  pap«r,  &t  wall,  and  it  invahiable  in  renoVatfngold  Blackboard*. 
Its  DuRABiLiTT  is  proTsd  bj  thirteen  years'  severe  ase  la  the  best  schools  of  New  Kn«1and  and  Mew 
Tork.  The  Snrlhce  seema  to  knprovt  with  ase  and  age.  Any  teacher,  observing  *' Imectiona,*^  aam 
apply  it,  making  j)^<c<  slctU  tutfaee^  onrivalled  in  cfdor^  smeoOmm^  and  chtrabi&tp. 

Price  :  Quarts,  $3.00 ;  Ftnts,  $1.75.    5  p.  c.  discount  on  5  gak. ;  10  p.  c.  on  10  gai& 

One  quart  will  cover  100  sq.  ft.  Hence  it  makes  chbai*  Blackboard.  For  old  Boards  one  coat  la 
enongh.    New  sarface  reqnires  two.    It  Is  put  up  in  tin  cans,  ai^d  safely  sent  by  express. 

CAUTION*— Eureka  Liquis  SLATnvo  is  the  Obxoikal  Ligvid  Shrtiwp  thejbtt  Liqvid  Blackboard 
ever  sold.  Its  success,  has  called  opt  imitations ;  but  none  produces  iM  jurfecUy  amooOi^  endunmi^, 
diod-black  surfaee  <ifthi  Euheka.    It  is  tkb  amsX  slate  suxface  wiuch  will  hot  gi^zb. 

Prominent  Bdncaton  almost  everywhere  can  speak  for  Eureka  Slating  ;  WB IV ARRANT  IT* 


Testimony  for  the  EUREKA  SLATiNa 

Tkft  Boreka  Liquid  Slating  wiU  always  give  satlflbction  whennroMrAr  apnlied. 

JOHN  D.  PHILBlUCk,  Supt  PiiUie  fidioMa,  Boston,  If  ase. 

We  have  ased  Bnrcka  Siatlnff  on  our  blackboards  since  1964 ;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  are 
Mperior  to  the  best  stone  slates.       C.  Q.  'CLAHK,  Master  Bigelow  Grammar  School,  S.  Boston,  Slase. 

I  have  used  it  twelve  years,  and  it  seems  to  improve.  From  my  own  experience  I  think  it  will  las} 
rirnr  tbabs.  |C.  BOBBINS,  Principal,  New  Haven,  Ommi 

The  BuREKA  U  the  be»t  tutfaee  for  Blackboards  we  have  used  in  ten  ytors'  teaching. 

GEO.  D.  BROOMBLL,  Principal  Haven  School,  Chicago. 
IRA.  S.  BAKER,  Principal  Skinner  School,  Chicago. 

Tour  Eureka  Slating  Is  wonderAil.     I  applied  It  to  old  blackboards.    They  are  like  stone  slate. 

O.  R.  WILLIS,  Principal  Alexander  Institute,  White  Plains,  N.  Y 

Office  Svperintendenl  Pttblie  Schools,  Ctevdtmd,  Ohio,  1867. 
**  Eureka  Ltquid  Slatiko*^  covers  over  twelve  thoutand  feet  of  our  blackboards,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$1,000.    We  are  well  paid.    It  is  fhr  superior  to  anything  which  I  know.  ANSON  SMYTH. 

Eureka  Slating  is  on  blackboards  in  my  schooL  They  are  hard,  do  not  reflect  the  light,  and  are 
smoother  t^ian  natural  slate.  A.  J.  RICKOFF,  Principal,  Ciadanati,  Ohfok 

I  have  used  it  ten  years.    It  Is  slate-color,  smooth,  and  never  becomes  glossy. 

O.  a  COOK,  Principal  No.  3,  Dayton,  Ohioi 

For  fifteen  yMirs  I  have  used  blackboards  of  every  sort,  those  made  of  wood,  and  wall  coated  with 
various  preparations.  I  liave  tried  auarry  slate.  For  six  years  1  have  used  **  Eureka  Slating/*  and  And 
it  superior  to  any  other  surtkce.  ALONZO  J.  UOWB,  Prin.  Prep.  I>ept.,  Chicago  univereity. 

Albion  Commercial  VoUege^  Mldiigan^  May  3. 19B4. 
We  And  "  Sareka  Slating"  suriiMe  equal  to  the  best  stone  slates.         (HON.)  IRA  MAYUEW,  Prest 

National  Brtsineee  OoOeae,  Chicof/o,  May  25, 1806. 
We  have  used  it  in  our  Jbnr  Oollcge  buildings,  on  common  wails  and  on  old  boards.    It  exceeds  oar 
dopes  in  fineness  and  durabilitT  H.  G.EASTMAN,  LL.D.,  President.    D.  K.  ALLEN,  Secretary. 

Indiancqioae  FemdU  TneUtuU,  Ind.,  March  13, 188& 
For  four  years  we  hcve  used  JLureaa  Stating*  with  complete  satisitetion,— on  wood,  papered  walls 
and  hard  finish.    I  preler  it  to  real  elate,  because  the  surlkce  is  as  good,  with  advantage  of  iinbrok'«a 
sarfi&ce  tb  any  extent.  O.  W.  HEWBS,  Preeid'  at. 

at.  Joeeph,  Miefouri,  An?.  88.  ir«5. 
It  •  easily  applied,  and  makes  a  beautlfU  and  perfect  blackboard  sarface.  £.  B.  Ni^^Y, 

Supt  Pub.  S'Jioola. 

Mitmeeota  State  Normal  Se'jmi,  Winona,  March  IS  ises. 
Our  blackboards  arc  of  *'  Eureka  Slating."    It  leaves  nothing  to  bo  daeired.    It  is  equal  to  test  Ver 
Biont  and  Lehigh  slates,  besides  being  cheaper.    I  commend  It  to  the  teachers  of  the  Northwc jt. 

WM.  F.  PHELPS,  .Mncipal 

Besides  above,  wo  can  n.  <er  to  thousands  of  the  most  lAtolligent  teachers  and  school-officen  la  the  land 

» »< 

£areka  Wall  Slates,  oeatl^  framed,  9  idxes $8*50  to  ffl^^SO 

8iated  Globeg^for  Mathematical  Geography,  etc.,  6  sizes...    1.50  to    80.Q0 

Black  Board  JSasels,  and  Supports 3.00  to      7.50 

Black  Board  Hubbers,  8  varieties Per  dozen,   1.50  to       5.50 

Black  Board  Pointers,  Crayons,  Crayon  Holders,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

Manufacturers,  /4  Sond  St.,  J\rew  York. 


Educational    Diagrams 


\ 


<  ■  ^   »  » 


"  The  most  plaasnrabldi  and  most  permanent  instruction,  enters  at  the  eye.'* 


I— Machinery,  ManufactureSy  etc. 

A  SEBEEs  of  Large  Diagrams  of  Important  Machines,  Mannfaotnies,  etc.,  expressly 
prepared  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  their  Principles  and  Modes  of  Operation,  showing 
distinctly  the  essential  working  parts  of  Machines,  and  the  ohief  processes  in  Mann- 
lacturcs.  Each  Diagram  is  3  ft.  by  2  ft.  in  size,  appropriately  and  boldly  Colored, 
with  Description,  Monnted  on  cloth  and  rollers.  Price,  $!2.50. 

The  series  inclndes  the  following,  any  of  which  may  be  had  separatelj. 

1. — Condenalna  Steam  Sngine,  The  most  complete  form  of  the  Steam  Engine,  with  me  Cyl- 
inder, Piston,  Slide  Valve,  Condensing  Apparatus,  Air  Pump,  Force  Pump,  etc.,  all  iu  Section,  •  showing 
the  action  of  each. 

2. — B-igh  Pressure  Steam  Sngine.  An  illustration  of  that  form  of  Steam  Engine,  m  wliich  the 
Condensing  Apparatus  is  dispensed  with,  and  comprising  only  the  absolutely  necessary  pans  of  the  Steam 
Engine. 

3. — IiOCOmotivo  Sngine.  A  fine  bold  Diagram,  presenting  a  Sectional  view  of  the  Furnace,  Tubu- 
lar Poilcr.  Slide  Valve,  Cyliiuler,  Piston,  Steam  Pipe,  Regulator,  Safely  Vtdvcs,  etc. ;  with  the  arrange- 
ments for  controlling  the  Engine. 

« 

4. — Marine  Paddle  lEngines.  An  illustration  of  a  most  important  variety  of  the  Sienm  Encine, 
adapted  for  Pnddle  Wheel  Steamers  ;  showing  the  arrangement  of  Oscillating  Cylinders,  with  Diieci  action 
upoD  the  Cranks  of  the  PadUle  Shaft. 

5. — Mirlno  Screw  IBngines.  A  form  of -Steam  Engine  with  powerful  0<;cinat:nf^  Cylinders  of 
conside'.ible  dianieicr,  and  Pistons  of  short  strol^e,  adapted  to  drive  the  Screw  Propeller  .-xt  a  great  velocity. 

6. — Electric  Teleajraph,  This  Diagram  represents  a  front  and  back  view  of  the  Elecric  'I'i;lc'7r<-ph 
Instrum'.'::t,  *ho\Ting  and  explaining  tlie  beaiitiUil  arrniigenients  for  transmitting  signals  ;  with  iUubti.ition  of 
the  Priiiciiue  upon  which  the  action  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  depends. 

7. — Blas^  Furnace — ManuC&CtUre  of  Iron.  A  sectional  view  of  a  Bh-ut  Famnce  in  full  action, 
sho-Aing  the  mode  of  feeding  the  Furnace  ;  the  Blast  Pipes,  Molten  Iron,  etc.,  with  Description  ut'  the 
process. 

g, — Manufacture  of  Coal  Gas.  Showing  and  explaining  the  Apparatus  and  Operations  for  pro- 
ducing :he  (Ja-^ ;  th?  proci'^^cs  for  its  Condensation  and  Purification  ;  with  the  arrangements  for  ii>  Sturajje 
and  Delivery  foi  consumption. 

9. — Paper  Making  Machine*  A  lartre  Dla-^ram  of  the  Paper  Making  Machine,  showing  and 
•xplaining  the  interesting  operations  of  converting  the  prepared  wet  Pulp  into  finished  dry  Paper. 

\  10. — Printing  Machine.  A  large  illustration  of  this  important  Machine  in  operation,  iilif>\\ing  the 
T^pe  Forms  Inkin?:  Apparatus,  Printing  CylinrLMs.  etc.,  with  the  ingenious  arrani;enn:nts  tor  rapidly 
pri\  ting  both  sides  of  a  sheet  in  its  progress  through  the  Machine. 

1 V . — Pumps.  Sectional  Diagrams  of  the  Common  Suction  Pump,  the  Force  Pump,  and  the  Lifting 
PumpWshowriug  the  Valves,  Pistons,  etc,  and  illustrating  and  explaining  their  action. 

12.— Pire  Kngine.  Sectional  Views  of  the  working  parts  of  Fire  Engines  with  their  Pipe?,  Valves, 
Cvliu'lci  .  PisKms,  Air  Vessel,  etc.,  showing  the  arrangements  fnr  forcibly  ejecting  a  column  of  water  to  a 
great  height- 

13, — Hydraulic  Press.  One  of  the  most  powerful  Machines  ever  in  ented,  the  only  limit  to  its 
powisrlieing  il'e  ?irength  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  constructed.  The  principle  and  action  of  the  Ma- 
ch;nc  is  dearly  shown  and  explained  upon  the  Diagram. 

14, — Thrashing  Machine.  A  .Sectional  View  of  the  Interior  of  the  Machine,  shewing  the  arrange- 
meat^  for  Thra^liingtlic  Corn,  coUccting  tlie  Grain,  and  delivering  the  Straw. 

15.— Flour  MilL  An  example  of  Water-power  Machinery;  illustrating  also  tlie  operation*  o 
Grinding  the  Com,  Dressing  the  Meal,  and  Sorting  the  Flour. 

16.— Principle  of  the  "Watch.  An  illustration  of  Mechanical  Combinations  remaikable  for  thei« 
Uigenuitv  and  beauty.  The  modem  application  of  the  Cylindrical  or  Horizontal  Escapement,  and  also  the 
Ord  arrangement  of  the  Fosee  and  Barrel,  are  shown  and  explained. 


17«— Mdohanism  of  the  Clock*  Exhibiting  and  explaining  the  Mechaniad  arrangements  of  a 
Clock,  deriving  its  moving  power  from  a  Weight,  and  legtilated  by  a  Pendulum,  with  Anchor  £scapeine«t ; 
■bowing  also  the  Striking  Mechanism.  * 

18.— DtetUUns* '  Illustrating  and  explaining  tbt  important  Qiemidil  process  by  which  one  body  ia 
separated  from  another  by  means  of  heat.    The  apparatus  and  arrangements  are  deariy  shown  in  section. 

,  10.— Oas  Meter.    A  Machine  in  section,  showing  the  method  of  Measuring  the  quantity  of  Gas  sup- 
plied from  a  Company's  Main  to  the  Consumer's  Bumczs,  with  £^>lanation. 

20.— The  Barometer  and  its  Uses.  lUustratini;  the  Principle  and  Cbnstruction  of  the  Barome- 
ter, with  section  of  the  Atmosphere,  showing  its  comparative  Density  at  different  Elevations,  etc  ;  with 
Description. 

21« — ^Maltini^  and  Brewing.  A  large  Section  of  a  Brewery,  showing  and  ocplaintng  the  various 
processes  of  Brewing,  from  the  receipt  of  the  Malt  and  Hops  at  one  end  of  the  Building,  to  tbe  delivery  of 
the  Beer  at  the  other ;  together  witli  the  pperations  of  Malung. 

22.-*-Manu£EUStlire  of  Olass.  The  Interior  of  a  Glass  House,  exhibiting  and  explaining  the  ope- 
rations in  the  Manufacture  of  Grown  Glass,  FHnt  Glass,  Plate  Glass,  Sheet  Glass,  and  Bottle  Glass. 

28.— Horizontal  Steam  Sn^ine.  Illustrating  a  compact  and  powerful  form  of  Steam  Engine, 
extensively  employed  in  various  industrial  operations. 

24.— Portable  Steam  ICngine  on  Wheels.  These  En|;ines  are  extensively  used  for  Thrashing, 
Pumping,  Sawing,  and  especially  m  the  construction  of  large  Pubhc  Works,  Railways,  Docks,  etc 

25.— Steam  Iiine  of  Batfite  Ship.  A  large  Diagram  illustrating  the  Spars,  Rigging,  Sails,  In- 
terior, and  general  arrangements  of  a  Steam  Man  of  War  of  the  largest  class ;  with  views  of  Iron-Qad 
and  Turret  Ships. 

26. — Coal  Minin^^.  A  Sectional  View  exhibiting  the  general  arrangements  of  a  Coal  Mine,  and  tbe 
various  operations  therem  ;  including  the  Shafts,  mode  of  Ventilation,  various  modes  of  getting  the  Coal, 
perils  of  Coal  Mining,  etc,  with  Description. 

27.— Cotton  Plant  and  its  Cultivation,  Illustrating  the  principal  Varieties  of  the  Cotton 
Plant :  its  different  stages  of  Growth ;  the  Cotton  Harvest ;  Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Cotton  Plant 
over  the  World,  etc  :  with  Description. 


II —The  Principles  of  Science. 

This  Series  of  Diagrams  will  be  fonnd  of  great  utility  in  imparting  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  Great  Principles  of  Science.  Each  Sheet  is  complete  in  itself,  and  pre- 
sents a  Synopsis  of  the  Science  illustrated.  The  illnstrationB  are  boldly  drawn  and 
Colored,  and  a  concise  Description  is  prinfed  on  each  sheet  Size,  3  ft  by  2  ft,  on 
doth  and  rollers.  Price  of  each,  $2.50. 

The  Series  comprises  the  following,  any  of  which  may  be  had  separately  : 

1. — Iiaws  of  Matter  and  Motion :  Illustrating  the  Properties  of  Bodies,  Laws  of  Gravitation, 
The  Pendulum,  Central  Forces,  Centrifugal  Force,  Centripetal  Force,  Laws  of  Motion,  Angles  of  Inci- 
dence and  Reflection,  Composition  and  Resolution  of  Forces,  etc 

2,—  Meohanioal  Powers  :  Thirty  Colored  Diagrams,  illustrating  the  various  kinds  of  Levers  and 
their  Applications,  Wheel  and  Axle,  Windlass,  Capstan,  Pulleys  and  their  Combinations ;  The  Inclined 
Plane  and  its  Uses,  The  Wedge,  Screws  and  their  Applications,  etc. 

3, — Hydrostatics  :  Illustrating  the  science  of  the  Pressure  and  Equilibrium  of  Liouids,  induding 
the  principles  of  Water  Supply  to  Towns,  Intermitting  Springs,  Syphons,  Hydrostatic  Balances,  Laws  ot 
Floating  Bodies,  Hydrometers,  Hydrostatic  Press,  etc. 

4.— Hydraulics :  Illustrating  the  science  of  Fluids  in  Motion,  and  the  action  of  the  various  Ma- 
chinery  connected  therewith,  including  Pumps,  Water- Wheels,  Water-Ram,  Centrifugal  Pump,  Peruaa 
Wheel,  Archimedian  Screw,  Fountains,  etc 

5,— PneomatloS*:  Illustrating  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  the  Atmosphc^,  and  its  effects  upon 
Solid  and  FluCd  Bodiaa,  showing  the  Medumical  Properties  of  Air,  Laws  of  Air,  The  Barometer,  its  con- 
struction and  action.  Air  Pomp,  Air  Condenser,  Balloons,  Diving  Bell,  etc 

6. — Optics  :  The  Science  of  Light  and  Vision.  This  interesting  and  beauttiisl  science  is  clearly  illoa- 
trated  by  Thirty-fbur  Colored  Diagrams,  with  easy  Description.  The  Illustrations  include  those  showinf 
the  Rays  of  Light,  Shadows,  Reflection  and  Refraction  of  Light,  Mi>Tors  and  Lenses,  and  their  properties, 
Prismatic  Spectnun,  Rainbow,  The  Eye,  Telescopes,  etc 

7 •—Electricity :  The  Properties  and  Effects  of  this  subtle  and  powerful  agent  are  illustrated  by  a 
series  of  graphic  Diagrams,  including  Electrical  Machines,  Batteries,  Attraction  and  Repulsion,  Conduct- 
ing and  Non-Conducting  Bodies,  Lightning  Conductors,  Voltaic  Electricity  or  Galvanism,  Galvanic 
Batteries,  etc. 

8.— Magnetism :  The  astonishing  properties  of  Magnetism,  and  its  practical  apmlicationa  in  tbt 
Mariner's  Compass,  the  Electric  Telegraph,  etc,  are  illustrated  and  described  on  this  sheet ;  The  Load- 
stone, The  Earth  a  vast  magnet,  Electro-MagQetism,  Priadple  upon  which  the  Telagtaph  acts,  etc. 


HI— Anatomical  and  Physiological, 

An  Atlas  of  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  By  William  Tubneb,  M.B., 
M.R.O.S.,  £ng.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Edinburgh.  Selected 
and  arranged  under  the  snperintandecce  of  John  Goodsib,  F.R.SS.Ii.  AE.,  late 
^Ykfeawr  of  Anatomy  in  the  UniiFvnliy  of  Edinburgh. 

These  Illustrations  have  been  drawn  with  great  care ;  they  are  beautifully  en« 
grayed  ond  printed  in  colors.  The  accompanying  Handbook  not  merely  explains 
the  Plates,  but  it  also  affords  an  explanation  of  the  leading  principles  connected 
with  Human  Anatomy  and  Physialogy.  In  the  selBcdon  and  description  of  the 
Illustrations,  their  adaptation  for  popular  use  in  the  school  or  fieuuily  has  been  espe- 
cially considered. 

CONTENTS. 

Plate  I,— The  Benes  :  z.  Front  View  of  Adult  Skeleton ;  a.  Side  View  of  Spinal  Column ;  3. 
Mode  of  Union  of  Bones  of  Head  :  4.  Section  of  Thigh  Bone  ;  5.  Longitudinal  Section  of  Bone,  Magni- 
fi»d ;  6.  Transverse  Section  of  Bone,  Magnified. 

Plate  II.— The  I<1|Camonts :  x.  Front  View  of  Adult  Skeleton  with  Ligaments ;  3.  Fibrous 
Tiwoe  of  Ligaments,  Magnified ;  3.  Vertical  Section  of^  Hip  Joint ;  4.  Elbow  Joint,  cut  open  to  display 
the  Interior :  5.  Ring-like  Ligament  of  the  Radius;  6.  First  Vertebra ;  7.  Second  Vertebra ;  8.  Disc  of  Int 
terrertebral  Substance ;  9.  Three  of  the  Vertebrae,  with  Discs. 

Plate  HI.— The  Muscles  :  x.  Front  View  of  Adult,  showing  the  Muscles ;  a.  Straight  Muscle  of 
the  Thigh ;  3.  Magnified  View  of  Muscular  Fibre ;  4.  Biceps  Muscle  of  the  Arm ;  5.  Extensor  Muscle  of 
the  Fore  Arm  ;  6.  Muscles  of  the  Calf 

Plate  rV.— The  Heart  and  Arteries :  x.  General  View  of  the  Arteries  of  the  Body ;  2.  Cavity 
of  ChMt,  with  Heart :  3.  Longitudinal  Section  of  Henrt ;  4.  Transverse  Section  of  Heart ;  5.  Fibrous 
Tbsae  of  Arterial  Tubc^  Magnified ;  6.  Arrangement  of  Capillaries ;  7.  Globules  of  Human  Blood, 
Magnified. 

Plate  v.— Teina  and  Organs  of  Bespiration :  x.  General  ^Hew  of  Venous  System ;  a.  Valvet 
cS  Veins ;  3.  The  Heart,  Lungs,  etc  ;  4.  Trachea  and  Bronchial  Tube  :  5.  Microscopic  View  of  Tissue  of 
Lnngs ;  6.  Ciliated  Epithelium ;  7.  Diagram  of  the  Circulation. 

Plate  VI.— Iiymphatios,  and  Orsans  of  Digestion :  x.  General  View  of  Digestive  Tract ; 
a.  General  View  of  X'eeth  ;  3.  Section  of  a  Tooth,  witli  its  Vessels  and  Nerre  :  4.  Stomacli,  Deodenum, 
Ptocreas,  Spleen  ;  5.  Magnified  View  of  inner  sur^ce  of  Stomach ;  6.  Cells  of  Gastric  Glands ;  7.  Glands 
and  Villi  of  intestine ;  S.  Liver,  with  its  Vessels  and  Gall- Bladder ;  9.  Secieting  Cells  of  Liver ;  xo.  General 
View  of  Lymphatics. 

Plate  VTI.— The  Brain  and  Nerves  :  x.  General  View  of  Nervous  System  :  a.  Nerve  Tissue 
Magnified  :  3.  Spinal  Cord  and  Medulla  Oblongata,  with  their  Nerves ;  4.  Diagram  of  Structure  of  Spinal 
Cord :  ^.  General  View  of  Nerves  goins  to  Face,  Lungs,  Heart,  and  Stomach  ;  6.  Side  View  of  Brain  ; 
7.  VetCical  Section  through  the  Skin,  Magnified ;  8.  Surfiice  View  of  Skin,  Magnified ;  0.  Mode  of  Connec- 
tion of  tlM  Hail. 

Plate  Vin.— The  Senses :  1.  Front  View  of  Eye-ball  and  Tear  Apparatus ;  9.  Muscles  of  Eye- 
ball ;  3.  Section  tlirough  Eye-ball ;  4.  Surface  View  of  Retina,  Magnified :  5.  Vertical  Section  through 
Retina,  Magnified  :  6.  Diagram  of  Visual  Rays :  7.  Tongue,  with  its  Papillae :  8.  Connection  of  the^  Hair 
to  the  Skin :  9.  General  View  of  the  Ear ;_  xo.  Bones  of  Tympanum  ;  xi.  Labyrinth  of  Ear :  xa.  Section  of 
Coctilea  ;  X3.  Exterior  of  Larynx :  X4.  View  of  Vocal  Cords,  with  their  Muscles;  15.  Vertical  Section 
through  Nose,  Mouth,  and  Larynx ;  x6.  Section  through  tlie  Noee. 

Size  of  Sheet,  26  inches  by  21  Inches  (folded).  Price,  with  Hand-book,  fully  ex- 
plaining the  Plates,  boond  in  Cloth $15.00« 


IV— Astronomical. 


\—A  series  of  Aatranofnieal  JPlates,  exhibiting  Thirty-three  Diagrams, 

beaatifolly  executed,  representing  and  elucidating  the  Yarious  Phenomena  of  the 

Solar  System,  and  that  of  our  own  Planet  in  particular. 

Plate  1.-^7  Diagrams :    The  Earth's  annual  and  diurnal  movement ;  the  circles  and  diurnal  move- 
ment of  the  Celestial  sphere.— Theory  of  the  elliptical  movement  of  the  Earth  and  of  Twilight. 

Plate   II.— 8   Diaffnms :     Movements    and    Phases  of  the   Moon— Its   Diurnal  Movement^ 
Sclip6e»^Periods*of  Revointion — Inclination  of  its  Ori)it. — And  Tidal  Theory. 

Plate  III.— 13  Diagrams  :   The  Solar  Sysawt^Comparative  Velocities  and  Magnitudes  of  Planets 
^-Transits  and  Comets. 

Plate  IV.— 5  Diasrams :    Theory  of  the  Sewooa,  with  the  Right  and  Parallel  Spheres ;  and  the 
Theory  of  Heat. 

The  Set,  Colored,  Mounted  on  four  Oharts,  on  Oloth  and  Boilers — size  of  each,  2  ft. 
by  3  ft.     Price,  (sold  in  sets  only) $10.00. 

8 — Astronomical  DiaJCrams.  Illustrating  the  principal  phenomena  of  this  sublime  Science,  boldly 
4rawn  and  colored  ;  including  the  Solar  System,  Telescopic  Views  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  The  Earth  and  its 
Atmo«>lieTe.  The  Seasons,  Phases  of  the  Moon,  £clip»es  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  Comparative  Magnitudes 
of  the  Planets,  Spring  and  Neap  Tides,  Phenomena  of  Day  and  Night,  etc 

Mounted  on  Cloth  and  roller,  size  4j|  ft.  by  6  ft.     Price,  with  description,  $7*50« 


8— Astroncmiioal  Diagrantt*  Illustrations  of  the  principal  nlienomeaa,  adapted  to  convev  in  a 
dear  and  pleasinKform  a  correct  knowledge  of  this  Science.  Beautifully  exected  on  Card-boards,  Colored* 
including  several  Transparencies,  with  Description  of  each. 

Enclosed  in  an  elegant  Portfolio.      Price $6*00» 

4~  Astronomical  G^BOSraphT'.  A  series  of  boldly  executed  and  Colored  Diagrams,  illustTative  td 
the  Celestial  Sphere,  the  Earth's  position  in  space.  Revolution  of  the  Earth  round  ihe  Sun,  Latitude  and 
Longitude  explained,  etc 

Mounted  on  Cloth  and  Boiler.    Sise,  3a  by4ift     Price $4.50. 


V— Botanical. 


L-ELEMENTARY    BOTANY   ILLUSTRATED    ON    FOUR   CHARTS. 

{Ex/HanaiUn  of  tMmiaiwni.-^N.  S.  means  natural  tix§  ;  the  nunuraXs  show  either  tntargedor  tv 
diced  views;  ihus,  a-i,  3-1,  4-1,  lo-t,  sk4fw  the  s^cimens  to  be  magnijitdxy  3,  4,  or  xo  times^  while  i-^ 
1-3,  1-4,  shows  them  to  be  a  hal/,  a.  third,  or  a  fttisrier  0/  mctmeU  siae.\ 

Chart  I.  contains  :  Diagram  i.  Roots — Tubes  of  water-dropwort,  3-1 ;  Root  of  cultivated  carrot, 
n.  s. :  Root  of  turnip,  n.  s.  Diagram  a.  Roots~Palmate  root  of  marsh  orchis,  3-1 :  Tubes  of  early  purplo 
orchis,  3-z  ;  Corms  of  ^Iden  crocus,  a-x ;  Fasciculated  roots  of  parsley- water-drop- wort,  3-1.  Diagram  3. 
Section  of  Stems — sections  of  sunflower,  la-i ;  section  of  nut  tree,  ten  years  old,  8-1.  Diagram  4  Stera»— 
Sections  of  stems:  Lily  of  the  Valley,  showing  scape,  petiole,  pedicel,  rhizome,  a-t ;  open  flower  with  its 
six  stamens  and  one  pistil,  and  the  bract  at  base  of  pedicel,  4-1  ;  outer  view  of  the  flower,  4-i.  Diagram  5. 
Thorns  and  Prickles— Thorns  of  Judas  tree,  a-i :  blackthorn,  a-x  ;  rose  briar,  a-i :  goosebeny,  a-i :  Spinose 
branches  of  furze,  a-i.  Diagram  6.  The  Stem— Vertical  section  of  endogenous  stem;  transverse  section  of 
endogenous  stem ;  grain  of  oat  sprouting.    Size,  3>a  ft  by  4  ft 

Chart  U.  oontaini :  Diagram  7,  A  Leaf— Leaf  of  larn  coovovulus,  showing  apex,  base,  margin, 
petiole,  midrib,  venation.  Diagram  8.  Leaves — Peltate,  leaf  of  Indian  cress,  a-x  ;  Saggitate,  arrow-headi, 
3-z  ;  Cordate :  Hastate.  Diagram  9.  Leaves— Lanceolate,  plantain,  a*i ;  L»nceolate-serrate,  laurel,  a-z  ; 
Spathulate,  daisy,  a-t ;  Linear,  Scotch  fir,  a-t :  Ovate,  diickweed,  6-1 ;  Oblong,  scabious,  a-z  ;  Lagulate, 
daffodil,  2-z.  Diagram  to.  Leaves — Lobate,  syoiinore,  n.  s. ;  Digitate^  monks-hood,  n.  a. ;  Digitate,  helle* 
bore,  n.  ». :  Palmate,  fingered  saxifrage,  4-t.  Diagram  ii.  Leaves — Iruncate,  tulip  tree,  z-t ;  Lyrate*  tur* 
nip,  n,  s. ;  Runcinate,  dandelion,  n.  a.  Diagram  is.  Leaves — Interruptedly  pinnate,  meadow  sweet,  n.  a. 
Pinnate,  common  ash,  z>i-i ;  Bipinnate  :  Bipinnatifid,  poppy,  a-z.    Size,  3K  by  4  fL 

Chart  III.  contains  :  Diagram  t3.  Leaves— Whorl,  goose-grass,  4-1 :  Perfoliate,  hares-ear,  4-x ; 
Connate,  perfoliate  honeysuckle,  3-z.  Diagram  14.  Leaves— Branch  of  garden  pea,  a-x  ;  Branch  of  yeUow 
vetchling,  3- z ;  Trifoliate,  wood  sorrel,  3-z;  Cinque  foil ;  Trifoliate,  Dutch  clover,  4-z.  Diagram  Z5. 
Ftowersi — Periwinkle  ;  Calvx  and  Corolla ;  open  corolla  and  stamens,  4-1  ;  Brush-like  pistil,  lo-i ;  potato  : 
bell  flower.  Diagram  z6.  Flowers — Personate  corolla  of  snap-dragon,  4-z ;  stamens,  8-t ;  Labiate  corolla  of 
salvia.  Diagram  17.  Flowers — Spurred  corolla  of  common  Indian' cress,  4-1 ;  Trifid  petals  of  clarkia,  4-x. 
Diagram  i3  Poppies — Red  poppy  ;  Capsule,  6-z  ;  Capsule  of  long  smooth-headed  poppy,  6-t  ;  Capsule  ojf 
white  or  opium  poppy,  3-z.    Size,  %\  ft.  by  4  ft. 

Chart  IV.  contains  t  Diagram  Z9.  Details  of  Pea — PapUonaceous,  flower  of  sweet  pea,  vexillum,  or 
standard  :  alae,  or  wings ;  carina,  or  keel,  a-t.  Diagram  20.  Pansej: — Violet  iricolored,  ctillivated,  4'X, 
showing  pistil,  stamens,  petal  of  corolla,  sepal  of  calvx,  bracts,  stipules,  leaves,  petiole,  stem,  root,  seed 
vessel,  4-1  ;  Valve  of  seed  vessel,  8-t ;  section  of  seed  vessel,  12-t.  Di<if;rain  21.  Grasses — Spike  of  canary 
grass,  Panicle  of  tall  broom  grass.  Diagram  23.  Pollen— Pollen  of  forget-me-not,  Pollen  ot  canary  grass, 
nut,  wintergreen,  box,  tiger  nly,  musk  mallow,  xooo-z.  Diagram  23.  Fruits — monks- hood,  4-1  :  pea,  a-t  ; 
cabbage,  3-z ;  shepherd's  purse,  10- 1 ;  sycamore,  4-1  ;  Henbane,  8-z.  Diagram  34.  Oak— Common  Eng- 
Hsli  oak,  14- z  ;  Penduncle;  Leaf  with  its  short  petiole;  Sessile  fruited  oak,  z^-z  ;  Fruit  sessile,  leaf  with 
long  petiole.     Diagram  25.  The  Seed — Various  stages  in  the  germination  q\  a  mu5tard  seed  from  the  first 

f>roirusinn  of  the  radicle  to  tlie  development  of  true  leaves  ;  Germination  of  a  pea  :  in  this  case  the  coty- 
edons  do  uot  ascend  with  the  plumule.  Diagram  36.  Fungi— Different  views  of  the  large  mushroom,  n.  s.; 
Epidermis ;  pileus,  or  cap ;  the  stipe  ;  Volva.  or  veil ;  hymeniura,  or  gills,  u.  s. ;  Morel,  u.  s.  ;  edible  bo- 
letus, tl.  8. 

Size,  3i  ft  by  5  i  ft.  The  Set,  Colored,  Mounted  on  four  Charts,  Cloth  and  rollers. 
Price,  with  Hand-Book. $13.00. 

2« — Botanical   Diagrams*     Exhibiting  the  Structure,  Phvslolog^,  and    classification  of  Plants. 
These  Di.i^r.ir.is  are  boMly  dr.iwn  and  colored,  and  form  an  easy  and  pleasincj  method  of  teadiiog  the  Prin- 
•  ciples  of  Botany.     With  Descriptions  by  James  Stewart.    This  Chart  has  no  equal. 

Monnted  on  Cloth  and  rollers.     Size,  5  ft.  by  63  ft.      Price S7.50. 

3.— Botanical  Map  of  the  World.  Illustrating  the  Geographical  Distributiun  of  Plants, 
and  the  Zones  of  Vc.;etAtion  according  to  Latitude  and  Altitude ;  with  lUustrations  of  the  principal  forais 
•f  Tropical  and  Temperate  Vegetation,  etc. 

Colored  and  Mounted  on  Cloth  and  rollers.      Size,  3  ft.  by  4i  ft     Price,  $4  OO* 


VI— Clieniical. 


1 — Chemical  Diag^^ams.  Illustrating  the  Principles  of  Chemistn,',  and  by  means  of  which  a  coni- 
prehcrsive  knowledte  ot  th's  threat  Sci-nce  may  b-D  easily  tau'rht  and  accjinred  without  the  aid  oiapparatua. 
TIk'  iiiii-tn»'.t!iis  inr'u>lf  v.!'icir,i- il  Physics  the  N.i.iiie  of  K  o.'ueiifs  Cuir.povir.d.-,  Aiiiuily,  Ai-i.I>,  I'.ises, 
S.i''t>.  Isomerism,  rii-MnisTv  «>t'  I'^>o^.  (,'!uMni.<trv  of  Li;ht,  Co.iibiistinu  and  I  iiirv.u.uiuii  ;  (.'!.  nii<;try  of 
AMimai  .u.d  V;/-tAi).t;  Lite,  and  ihe  Uiilizition  of  tlieir  several  products;  Geologicii  .:nd  Agricultural  Che- 
mistry, etc.     C,V.:iircd,  with  Descriptive  Notes. 

Mounted  ou  CiotU  and  rollers.     Size,  4  ft.  by  5  ft.     Price $7.50. 


8— Cfaemioal  Chart.  By  £.  L,  Youmans,  M.D.  It  illufttratea  the  nature  of  elements,  compound^ 
affinitv,  definite  and  multij^e  proportions,  acids,  bases,  salts,  the  salt-radical  theory,  double  decompositiooi^ 
deoauoation,  combustion  and  illumination,  isomerism,  com^imd  radicals,  and  the  composition  of  the. proxi- 
mate principles  of  food.  •  It  covers  the  whole  field  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  is  invaluable  as  an  aid 
to  public  lecturers,,  to  teachers  in  class-room  recitation,  and  fur  reference  in  the  family. 

Mounted  on  Cloth  and  KoUer.    Size,  5  ft.  by  6  ft    Price $8.00 


VII— Drawing. 


A  series  of  Twenty  Charts^  by  Profl  Louis  Bail,  of  the  Sheffield  St^lentiik) 

School,  Yalo   College.     They  are  boldly  dtawn,  and  distinctly  engraved  in  broad 

lines,  for  the  largest  School  Booms. 

Tlieie  Charts,  the  result  of  long  experience  in  teaching,  are  baaed  on  philosophical  and  analytical  prin- 
ciples. They  fiimish  a  ssrstemv  rigidly  progressive  and  scientific^  yet  so  sim|>le,  that  with  them  any  iuielU- 
gent  teacher  can  so  train  the  hand  and  eye  of  pupils,  as  to  lay  a  sure  foundation  for  excellence  in  Art  ant 
Z>eaign. 

"*  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Drawing,  at  least,  has  become  essential  to  success  in  every  department 
of  the  Mechanical  Arts :  and  the  cultivation  of  this  talent  in  earl^  life  has  opened  to  many  young  men,  whD 
would  otherwise  have  plodded  along  as  mere  laborers,  opportunities  for  distmction  and  wealth  as  inventoift 
architects  and  builders.*' 

This  knowledge  is  acquired  most  easily  in  early  life.  It  is  the  object  of  Bail's  System  op  Drawing 
Charts  to  supply  this  inibnnation  in  a  form  not  difficult  to  be  understood.  It  takes  the  child  at  the  be- 
pnniog  of  his  soiool  education,  adds  interest  and  diversity  to  his  studies,  and  utilizes  much  time  heretofoA 
wasted.  Its  introduction  into  our  schools  will  prove  a  wise  economy,  adding  to  our  material  prosperity  ^ 
making  mechanics  more  skillful  and  tasteful,  and  by  developing  talent  that  would  otherwise  remain  un- 
productive. 

The  obstacles  to  the  snccessfixl  teaching  of  Drawing  in  our  Schools  h«ve  been : 

xst.  The  lack  of  artistic  culture  and  practical  skill  on  the  part  of  teachers. 

ad.  The  lack  of  time  sufficient  to' give  pupils  that  individual  instruction  made  necessary  by  the  systems  s| 
instruction  heretofore  in  use. 

3d.  The  mistaken  notion  that  Drawing,  either  as  a  science  or  an  art,  can  be  acquired  by  transferring 
' from  one  piece  of  paper  to  another,  without  a  systematic  training  of  the  hand  and  eye. 


4th.  The  delaying  of  the  study  and  practice  oi  the  art  until  the  natural  taste  for  the  exercise  has  been  out- 
grown, and  the  pupil's  time  has  become  too  valuable  to  be  pleasurably  devoted  to  the  training  in  elementary 
principles,  necessary  to  ensure  certain  and  reliable  progress  in  the  art. 

The»3  Charts  are  designed  to  obviate  each  and  all  of  these  difficulties.  That  they  are  fitted  to  accomplish 
their  object,  is  proved  by  the  uniform  success  which  has  attended  their  use.  The  Series  eoosists  of  twenty 
Charts,  arranged  according  to  a  strictly  progressive  plan,  as  follows : 

No.  I,  Straight  Lines  and  Angles,  with  a  Scale  ;  a.  Letters  composed  of  Straight  Lines  and  Angles  ;  3, 
Right  Anjsles  and  Triangles ;  4,  The  St^uare  ;  5,  Applications  of  the  Square ;  6,  Applications  of  the  Square, 
Simple  Figtu'esj  Houses,  etc  ;  7,  Applications  of  the  Square  and  Triangle ;  8,  The  Curve  Line  :  9,  Ellip- 
ses; 10,  Variations  of  the  Double  Cnrve;  11,  12  and  13,  Application  of  the  Foregoing  Lines:  14  and  15, 
Views  of  Dwellings ;  16,  Leaves ;  17,  The  Circle :  xS,  Circular  and  £liiDtical  Scrolls ;  19,  Simple  Omn* 
nents ;  Elemenu  for  Designing  ;  ao,  More  Complicated  Ornaments. 

With  these  Cltarts  is  a  Key  which  explains  each  Chart,  giving  sufficient  information  to  enable  any  teachet 
to  use  the  Charts  intelligently.  The  Key  contains  also  a  treatise  on  Perspective,  illustrated  by  thirty-siz 
Plates. 

Twenty  Charts,  size  of  each  24  in.  by  40  in.,  on  heavy  Manilla,  with  rollers,  witl| 

Key.    Price $10.0Q. 

Single  (Charts,  60c.    Key,  without  Charts 50. 


VIII—EtlmologicaL 


1.— EthnolOg:ical  Diagrams,  Fifty  Full-length  Figures,  showing  the  Characteristic  Feature* 
Color,  Height,  and  National  Costumes,  of  the  principal  Varieties  of  the  Hnman  Race.  Correctly  grouped 
and  colored.     With  Description  by  £.  G.  Kavenstbin,  F.R.CS. 

Mounted  on  Cloth  and  rollers..    Size,  3i  by  5i  ft.    Price $7MK 


IX — Geographical. 


Mmmte.l  on  Cloth  aud  rollers.     ISize,  5  ft.  by  4|  ft.     Price $SMO* 

2  — Qeoiarraphical  Chart.  Sliowincj  c«)iiij)aratiye  heights  of  principal  nioi/ntaiiis,  coinparaiive  sizes 
of  priiic.i'.^:  iiiken,  Cfnij-aravive  lenirihs  of  priiicii-ui  livers,  comparative  niaj;iiiuiclc  i.r  prinriial  couiuries, 
occ.ui.->,  s«'.as  i'laiuls  i"'*'  <^'  i-tinnial  divisions  of  tlie  i;lobc.  li-ometricil  map  nf  tlic  wojlti,  t.]uAviu"  ilic 
Hne^  ot  mean  aiiiuinl  I'jiiiptratire,  and  ilJiuslralir»K  the  uitliience  of  climate  upon  \tgeiaiioii.  liulox'Al.ip 
exhibiting  the  principal  i)l>ysical  fsatuies  of  the  World.  Also,  views  of  the  various  conical  and  cylnuhical 
prqjectitms  employed  tor  nuips. 

Mounted  on  Cloth  and  Eoller.     Size,  3|  ft.  by  5i  ft    Price $5.0(X 


8*~Popxilar  Gtooeraphioal  I>iaffnilis.  A  ytrj  interettin^  Series,  on  Quarto  Cards.  Colorad, 
compriaiog  Geographical  Djaerams  of  the  Islarth,  illustrating  its  Rotation,  etc^  Ph^cal  Maps  of  the  Woild. 
Mountains,  Rivers,  Lakes,  Waterfalls.  Maps  of  the  Winds,  Rain,  and  Tides,  Botanical  and  ZoologicM 
Maps,  and  many  others,  all  with  Description  of  each 

.  The  whole  enclosed  in  an  elegant  Portfolio.     Price $S,00» 

4.— Mountain  Chains,  Table-lands,  eto.  Illustrating  the  Natural  Features  of  the  Land, 
Showing  the  [XMition,  direction,  and  extent  of  the  great  Chains,  (h*  Mountain  Ranges  of  the  Globe,  the  re^ 
lative  heights  of  which  are  strikingly  shown  by  diatibctivo  coldring,  their  culminating  points  being  indi- 
cated, and  the  exact  heights  given  in  figures,  on  accompanying  Dia^ams.  The^  Table-lands,  Flaina, 
Deserts,  etc.,  are  also  shown,  and  numerous  Sections  are  given,  illustrating  the  Vertical  Contour,  or  Relia 
of  the  different  Continents. 

t  Moanted  on  Cloth  and  Boilers.    Size,  3  ftw  by  ii  it    Price $4.  OO. 

6.— GlimatolOffioal  Map  of  the  'World.  Showing  the  Distribution  of  the  Temperature  of  the 
Air.  This  Map  is  based  upon  modem  meteorological  observation.  Broad  Isothermal  lines  indicate  those 
places  having  tlie  same  Mean  Annual  Temperature :  and  the  Summer  and  Winter  Temperature  of  the  prin- 
cipal places  m  the  World,  is  given.  Also^  the  Districts  of  greatest  Heat  and  Cold ;  Limiu  of  permanently 
f'rozen  Ground ;  Extent  of  Polar  Ice ;  Limits  of  the  Drifting  of  Icebergs,  etc. 

Colored  and  Moanted  on  Cloth  and  rollers.     Size,  3  ft.  by  4 ^  ft      Price.  .$Z.*00, 

6.-— ^Nature  in  All  dimates.  Illustrating  the  Physical  Phenomena  of  the  various  Regions  of  the 
Globe,  with  the  Effects  of  Qimate  on  the  Distribution  of  Organic  Life,  and  explaining  its  Influence  on  Man, 
on  Health,  Disease,  Longevity,  etc  This  beautiful  Tableau,  about  six  feet  in  length,  represents  the  Sur- 
face of  the  Earth  from  the  Eouator  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  the  various  Climates  being  indicated  by  a  gradation 
tfp  coloring,  from  the  glowing  neat  of  the  Tropica,  to  the  intense  cold  of  the  Arctic  Regions.  The  grand 
cause  of  Climatic  Variation  is  also  shown  by  the  Equinoctial  Angles  of  the  Sun's  Rajm,  which  are  drawn 
upon  the  Diagram.  The  Animals,  Trees,  and  Plants  peculiar  to  each  region  are  likewise  delineate],  illus« 
bating  the  Horizontal  Distribution  of  Organic  Life.    With  Description. 

Mounted  on  Cloth  and  rollers.    Size,  6  ft  by  1}  ft    Price $4»00. 

V.'-Natnre  in  Asoendins  BecioiUU  A  picturesque  and  comparative  View  of  the  Chief  Moun- 
tains and  High- Lands  of  the  Earth,  with  illustrations  of  the  Vertical  Distribution  of  Animal  and  Vegetable 
Life.  Upon  the  Tableau  are  also  uiown  the  great  Table-lands  and  elevated  Lakes  of  the  Andes,  Mountain 
Itoads  and  Passes  of  the  Himalayas,  Andes,  Alps,  etc.,  Towns  and  other  objects  remarkable  for  their  Alti- 
tude above  the  Sea :  with  the  greatest  heights  attained  by  Man,  highest  flight  of  Birds,  Snow-line  in  Tempe- 
cate  and  Tropical  Regions,  etc.    Colored,  with  Description. 

Mounted  on  Cloth  and  rollers.     Size,  2  ft  by  3  ft      Price $3.00* 

8. — Natural  Phenomena.  Thirty  tastefuUv  Colored  Prints  embracing — x.  Rainbow;  a,  Aurora 
Borealis ;  3,  Geysers ;  4.  Water  Spouts ;  5,  Glaciers :  6,  Icebergs ;  7,  Caverns  :  8,  Fingal's  Cave ;  9,  FaUa 
of  Niagara;  10,  Prairie  on  Fire;  xi,  Hafos;  12,  Coral-Reefs;  13,  Natural  Bridges;  ix.  Monsoons;  x^ 
Snow  Bridges ;  16,  Rapids ;  17,  Petrifying  Springs ',  18,  Air  Volcanoes ;  19,  Dropping  Well ;  ao,  Mountain 
Passes  :  21,  Perforated  Rodcs ;  aa.  Glacier  1  ables ;  23,  Breaking  up  of  Ice- Floes;  24,  Fata  Morgana;  25, 
Ignis- Fatuus ;  26,  Avalanches ;  27,  Torrents  of  Mud ;  28,  Whirlpools  *,  29,  Sand  Storms ;  30^  Volcanoes. 

Size  of  each  about  12  in.  by  14,  with  descriptive  text  Thirty  in  the  set,  in  sheets, 
(sold  in  sets  only).     Price $2,SO. 

O.—BlTer  ByBtama,  Marine  Ourrentsi  and  Tides.  A  comprehensive  Diagram,  illustrating 
the  Movements  of  the  Waters  all  over  the  Globe.  The  River  Systems  belonging  to  the  several  Oceans  afe 
distinguished  by  coloring,  and  the  arean  of  the  different  Basins  are  given  in  statue  square  milest.  The  great 
Oceanic  Currents  are  shown  according  to  the  recent  investigations  of  Dr.  Maury. 

Mounted  on  Gloth  and  Boilers.     Size,  3  ft.  by  4i  ft.     Price $4  00 

See  also  our  Spedal  Geographical  List  of  Atlases,  Charts,  Globes,  Maps,  Adjustable  Chart  and  Map 
Support 


X— Geological. 


I. — QeolOgioal  Chart.  Showing  the  Order  of  Succession  of  the  Stratified  Rocks,  with  their  Mineral 
Cliaracters,  Principal  Characteristic  Fossils,  Thickness,  Localities,  Uses  in  the  Arts,  etc.  By  John  Mob- 
Kis,  F.G-S-,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  in  the  University  College,  London.  This  important 
Chart  has  lately  been  revised  by  Professor  Morris,  and  the  New  Edition  forms  the  most  recent  and  complete 
Geological  Synopsis  extant. 

Colored,  Mounted  on  Cloth  and  rollers.    Size,  2  ft,  by  3  ft    Price $2.50. 

2. — ecological  Diagrams.  Illustrating  the  Prindples  of  this  important  and  practical  Science,  com- 
prising a  large  Geological  Section  of  the  Earth's  Crust,  showing  tlie  relation  of  the  various  Rocks  to  each 
other;  Table  of  the  order  of  Succession  of  the  Stratified  Rocks,  Forms  of  Stratification  illustrated  and 
Drained,  Section  of  the  London  Basin,  Artesian  and  Cammoii  Wells,  Drainage  of  Lands,  The  Carbonic 
ferous  Group  of  Coal  and  Iron  Strata,  Fossils,  Copper  and  Tin  Mining,  Section  of  Copper  Mine,  Interior  of 
Coal  Mine,  etc.    With  Explanatory  Notes  by  John  Morkis,  F.G.S. 

Colored,  Mounted  on  Cloth  and  rollers.     Size,  5  ft.  by  6  ft      Price $15.00. 

'  8.— Oeoiogicdi^ Section  of  the  Earth's  Cniat,  Showing  the  Arrangement  of  the  Strata,  and 
the  Relations  of  the  various  Rocks  to  each  other,  with  the  principal  Geological  phenomena  connected  there- 
with. This  Section  will  be  found  of  great  utility  in  elucidating  the  principles  of  Geology.  On  a  Sheet 
about  Six  feet  in  length.  Colored,  with  Description  by  John  Morris,  F.G.S. 

In  wrapper.     Price $1,50. 

4. — Geological  and  Volcanic  Map.  Illustrating  the  Geological  Structure  of  the  Globe,  and  the 
Distribution  over  the  World  of  the  Igneous  and  Metamoriiliic  Rocks  ;  with  the  Primary,  Secondary,  Ter- 
tiary, and  Receni  Geolocical  Formations  ;  the  whole  strikingly  Colored.  Also  the  different  series  of  Active 
Volcanoes  ;  Localities  of  Submarine  Eruptions,  vvith  Dates ;  Coasts  Rising  and  Sinking  ;  Sites  and  Area  of 
remarkable  £arthquakcs ;  Regions  most  subject  to  Earthquakes :  Coral  Reefs,  Coal  Fields  of  the 
Worid,  etc 

Mounted  on  Cloth  and  rollers.     Size,  3  ft.  by  4^  ft    Price *...*.  $4.00. 


6.— Hall's  Great  Geologioal  Chart  exhibits  the  order  of  successive  strata  of  rocks  and  th« 
characteristic  foaails  which  have  given  the  key  to  this  arrangement  It  gives  the  aj^peannce  of  a  section 
ka^  the  suriace  toward  the  centre  of  the  earth,  exposing  the  edges  of  the  difiierent  layers.  It  is^  in  AdL 
•uch  representation  as  may  be  seen  in  the  banks  of  many  rivers,  as  the  Niagara,  or  in  high  rocky  €:}kib]M 
lake  or  ocean  chores,  only  it  is  more  extended. 

This  beautifu]  Ciiart  was  prepared  by  Prof.  Hali^  N.  Y.  State  Geologist,  to  render  a  study  so  deligfitfid 
in  itself,  and  so  practically  useml,  more  extensively  introduced,  and  more  easily  understood.  .Only  a  limited 
sumber  were  produced  from  the  lithographic  stones. 

Mounted  on  Cloth  and.iolleni.  Size,  6  ft  by  64  ft,  finely  engraved  and  coloreA 
I^ce $12.0(h 

Key  to  Hall's  Geological  Chart 1,00, 

XI —Geometrical. 

1  •— Geometrioal  Diaiprams,  A  series  of  Large  Diagrams  illustrating  the  Principles  and  Applications 
flC  Geometry,  comprising  Ninety-three  Diacrams,  boldly  drawn,  including  the  Trieonometrical  Circle  and 
its  parts.  Lanes  and  An^es,  Triangles,  Quadrangles,  Circulars,  Poljr^ons,  Prisms,  Pyramids,  Spheres,  ai^ 
other  Solids,  Conic  Sections,  Curves,  Euclid's  famous  47th  Proposition,  Measurement  of  Areas^  Height% 
Distances,  etc.    Colored,  with  Explanatory  Notes. 

Mounted  on  Cloth  and  rollers.    Size,  3i  ft  by  5  ft     Prioe (5  50. 

2^— Geometrical  Chart,  Eighty-one  Colored  Diagrams,  beautifully  illustrating  lines,  planeiL  tft- 
anglea,  quadrilaterals  or  Quadrangles,  circulars,  polygons,  solids,  prisms,  pyramids,  spheres,  platomc  ov 
ngnlar  solids,  carpenters*  theorum  demonstrated  mechanicUIy,  figures,  conic  sections,  developments  of  tl^ 
five  plaionic  or  regular  solids. 

Mounted  on  Cloth  and  rollers.     Size,  24  ft  by  3i  ft     Price $3  00* 

8*— Geometrical  Terms  Piotorially  Illustrated.  ,  Twenty-four  Geometrical  Figures.    AIs«^ 
ive  development  of  eadi  in  a  pretty  and  appropriate  picture. 


Mounted  on  Cloth  and  Hollers.    Size,  2  ft  by  3  ft    Price $2  00 

XII— Natural  History. 

X.'—A  series  of  Nicely  Coiored  JPrints.    Size  of  each,  12  in.  by  14  witb 
descriptiye  text 


Bison .  --. -,.,.-  .  -       _         ,.  -      ,  ^  .      . , 

13,  White  Stork  ;  24,  Woodcock ;  35,  Toad ;  26,  Crocodile :  27,  Common  Snake ;  28,  Salmon :  39,  Sturgeon; 
30,  Mackerel;  31,  Elephant;  3a,  Common  Seal;  33,  Shepherd's  Dog;  34,  Newfoundland  Dog;  35.  Fox; 
36,  Jaguar;  37,  Cat ;  38,  Mole ;  39,  Crested  Porcupine ;  40,  Mouse ;  41,  Rabbit ;  4a,  Chinchilla :  43,  Drome- 


Boar;  66,  American  Tapin ;  67,  Kangaroo  ;  68,  Walrus;  69,  Dolphin ;  70,  White  Bear ;  71,  Condor  ;  7j, 
Lizard;  73,  Pelican ;  74,  Scarlet  Ibis;  75,  Cart  Horse ;  76,  Swallow;  77,  House  Sparrow:  78,  White  Shark; 
79,  Eel ;  80,  Fin  Whale  or  Rorqual ;  8t,  Raven  ;  83,  Magpie ;  83,  Esquimaux  Dog :  84,  Crab ;  85,  Penguin; 
86,  Elk;  87,  Perch;  88,  Badger;  89,  Common  Whale;  fc,  Indian  Ox;  91,  Partridge;  93,  Wolf;  93,  Boa 
Constrictor;  94,  Nightingale :  95,  Cock;  96,  Rattlesnake ;  97,  Hare;  98,  Common  Carp';  99,  Common 
Trout;  100,  Haddock;  loi,  Turtle-Dove;  103,  Sky- Lark;  103,  Common  Porpoise;  104,  Peregrine  Falconj 
105,  Golden  Eagle;  xo6.  Cormorant;  107,  Quail;  108,  Red-breast;  109,  Syrian  Goat;  no,  Flamineo;  iii. 
Common  Rat;  ixa.  Sword  Fish;  113,  Common  Duck;  1x4,  Turkey;  115,  Cape  Bufialo;  iz6,  Commoa 
Goose;  x  17,  Jerboa;  118,  Common  Grey  Parrot;  zio,  Roebuck;  120,  Common  Weasel;  xsi,  Gnu;  12a, 
Goldfinch;  123,  Monkey;  124,  Common  Hen;  125,  Lapwing;  126,  Bull;  127,  Duck-billed  Platypus;  lal^ 
Turbot;  129,  Common  Hog ;  130,  Otter;  131,  Ant-£ater;  132,  Bittern;  133,  Black-backed  Gull;  13^ 
Alexandrine  Parrakeet ;  135,  Great  Snowy  Owl ;  136,  Common  King-fisher;  137,  Orang-outang:  i38,Thre^ 
toed  Sloth;  139,  Blind  Worm  ;  140,  Bbck  Grouse  ;  x^i.  Cuttle  Fish ;  142,  Armadillo;  143,  Great  Bustards 
Z44,  Golden  IMover ;  145,  Ibex :  X46,  Common  Scorpion  ;  Locust :  147,  Common  Pheasant :  148,  Virginian 
Opossum  ;  149,  Shrew;  150,  White-fronted  Lemur;  151,  Rocky  Mountain  FIving  Souirrel;  153,  Cuckoo; 
x'l.  Mandrill ;   154,  Egyptian  Vulture;   155,  Dorcas  Gazelle;  156,  Blue  and  Yellow  Macaw;  157,  Oyster; 


1(8,  Humming  Birds ;  159,  Long-tailed  Titmouse ;    160,  Manatee ;    161,  Egyptian  Cobra :  162,  Vampire 
Mt :  163.  Manis ;  164,  Chamois :  X65,  Thrush  ;  x66,  Night  Jar ;  167,  Birds  of  Paradise  ,  168,  Green  Wood- 


X>og\  184,  Musk  Ox;  185,  Puma;  186,  Mule;  187,  Gorilla;    188,  Sulphur-crested  Cockatoo;    189,  Spider 


Monkeys ;  190.  Dormouse :  19X.  Albatross ;  193,  Apteryx ;  193,  Stormy  Petrel ;  194,  Wren ;  195,  Be 
Wasps ;  196,  Oiameleon  ;  197,  Pilchard,  Sprat ;  198,  Sea  Anemones,  Sponges :  199,  Flesh  Fly ;  aoo,  Moths; 
SOI,  Stickleback,  Minnow :  202,  Spiders ;  303,  Kestrel ;  204.  Rook ;  205,  Gnarls,  Mav-flies ;  ao6.  Great 
Water-newt,  Viviparous  Lizard ;  207,  Canary ;  208,  Shrimp  and  Piawn ;  309,  Sea  Shell-fish ;  aio^  Land 
Snails,  Pond  Snaus,  Slugs. 

The  Set  of  210,  in  Sheets,  (sold  in  Sets  only)— Price 116  80 

Tbe  Same,  neatly  boand  in  Half  Morocco 19  50 

The  same,  mounted  on  heavy  Binder's  Board,  varnished 36  75 

9.— T'enney's  Natural  History  Charta ;  A  Series  of  Five  Charts,  Colored.  Size  of  each  aboni 
afL  by  aH^-  ^^  '<  Mammals.  No.  3,  Birds.  No.  3,  Reptiles  and  Fishes.  No.  4,  Insects,  Cnistap 
oeanft  and  Worms.  No.  5,  Molusks,  Sea  Urchins,  Star  Fishes,  Jelly  Fishes,  Sea  Anemones  and  Gondii 
Finely  adapted  to  Qass  Instructimi  and  for  "  Object  Lessons." 

Mounted  on  Cloth  and  rollers.     Price $12  00 


^ 


8.— A  View  of  the  Comi>aratiTe  Sisee  of  One  Hundred  AnimalB,  from  the  Mouse  ts 
Elephant  and  Whale,  making  an  iuterestmg  and  instructive  Chatt  for  youth,  as  well  as  adults.  Siaa^ 
ft.  by  4  ft.,  colored. 

Illounted  on  Cloth  and  rollers.    Price $4  50 

4.— 'Natural  History  of  the  Animal  Kingdofn.  A  Series  of  Chakeb^ 
hj  Dr.  G.  ^  Von  Schubert,  giving  large  life-like  illustrations  representing  natun^ 
Vhejr  recommend  themselves  for  Object  Teaching. 

PART  I. -MAMMALIA 


Bat ;  19,  Loug-cared  Bat ;  20,  Horseshoe  Bat ;  21,  Hying  Maki ;  22,  Civcl ;  23,  Egyptian  Rat;  24,  Mun* 
gos;  25,  Pine  Marten;  26,  Stone  Marten;  27,  Polecat;  2S,  Common  Weasel;  29,  Ermine;  30,  Ferret; 
jx,  Sable  Marten  :  32,  Skunk  ;  33,  Fish  Otter ;  34,  Sea  Otter;  35,  Lion  ;  36,  'llger ;  37,  Jaguar ;  38;  l.eop- 
frd:  39,  Puma;  40,  Lynx :  41,  Wildcat;  ^2,  Domestic  Cat;  43,  Striped  Hyena;  44,  Suotitd  Hyena; 
4S,  Greyhound;  46,  Hunting  Dog;  47,  Wolf ;  48,  Jackal ;  49,  Fox;  50,  Hedghog  ;  51.  Common  Shrew; 
52,  Water  Shrew  ;  53,  Pigmy  Slirew  ;  54,  Common  Mole ;  55,  Black  Bear ;  56,  Brown  Benr ;  57.  Polar 
*Bear ;  58,  Raccoon  :  59,  Glatlon  ;  60,  Badger ;  61,  Opossum  ;  62,  Kangaroo  ;  63,  Porcupine  ;  64,  Guinea 
P>g :  6Sf  Agouti ;  66,  Hamster;  67,  Mjrrmot ;  68,  Squirrel ;  69,  Dormouse :  70,  Field  Mouse  :  71.  Domestic 
Mouse;  72,  Black  Rat ;  73,  Wood  Mouse ;  74,  Blind  Mouse;  75,  Common  Hare;  76,  (hanging  Hare; 
ty,  Rab^ii ;  78,  Beaver;  79,  Muskrat ;  So,  Edentata;  8t,  Duck-billed  Quadruped:  82,  Scaly  Pangolin; 
'k3,  Armadillo  ;  84,  Sloth  ;  85,  Rhinoceros  ;  86,  Elephant;  87,  Tapir  ;  88,  Hippopotamus  ;  8ij,  Domestic 
Hog;  90,  Wild  Hog;  91.  Dromedary;  92,  Camel ;  91,  Lama;  94,  Musk  Deer;  95,  Elk  ;  96,  Reindeer; 
97,  Stag  ;  98,  Common  Fallow  Deer  ;  99,  Roe  ;  100,  Klip  Springer ;  101,  Girrffe ;  102,  Chamois :  103.  Ga- 
leile;  zo4»  Bull ;  105,  Musk  Ox  ;  id6.  Zebu  :  107,  Buflalo  ;  108,  Goat ;  109,  Steinbock  ;  no,  Wild  Goat ; 
Kzi,  Cashmere  Goat;  112,  Argali;  113,  Nepal  Goat:  1x4,  Sardinian  Sheep:  115,  Domestic  Sheep; 
116,  Merino  Sheep;  117,  Horse;  iiS,  Ass;  119,  Zebra;  120,  Quagga;  121,  Common  Seal;  122,  Sea 
Bear;  123,  Sea  Lion  ;  124,  Wahus;  125,  Mauati ;  S26,  GrecnUmd  Whale  ;  127,  Sperm  Whale;  12S,  Nar- 
vhal ;  X29,  Dolphin. 

•These  are  mounted  on  five  Charts.  Bize  of  each  2|  ft.  by  3i  ft.     Price  of  the  five 
(sold  only  in  sets) ^7*00 

PART  I  I. -BIRDS. 


.by;  146,  Kestrel;  147,  Si^irrow- Hawk  :  14S.  Siuiiin;;  Falcnn  :  149,  (Jieat  eared  Ov>-\;  150,  Htnied  Owl; 
rji, 'iawney  CHvl ;  152.  J'arn  Owl;  153,  I/Itile  Nij^ht  Owl:  154,  Ash-ci'iored  Shrike:  155.  Red  backed 
l^irike  ;  156,  Lcs-er  Sli'ike  ;  157,  Kcd  and  IJluc  ^L^ca\v  ;  158,  Aiaxamler  Parakeet ;  159,  Black  C«katoo  ; 
160,  Cf)nimnn  CJraV  Farrnt ;  161,  Sulpbiir-crested  Cockatoo;  162,  Toucan  ;  163,  lilack  WocKlpccker; 
164,  Green  Woocif)ecker:  i(iS>  Ciieater  Spotted  WoodfHJckcr :  166,  Lesser  S]  oiled  Woodpecker;  1O7.  Med- 
ian Spotted  Woodpecker ;  16.S,  Wr>neck ;  169,  Connnon  Nuthatch:  170,  Kingtislier  :  171,  European  iJee 
£ater;  172.  ('onnnoti  Hoopoe  ;  173,  Common  Cret- per ;  174,  Humming  Bird:  175,  Raven  ;  176.  C:'rrion 
Crow;  177.  Rook  ;  178,  Hooded  Crow;  179,  Jr.ckdaw  ;  iPo,  Jay  ;  181,  Nut-cracker ;  182,  Mountain  Rook; 
83,  Coinisli  Chough;  1S4,  Mappie  :  185,  Kolier  ;  1.S6,  IJird  of  Paradise;  1S7,  Golden  crested  Wren; 
t88,  Golden  Oriole  ;  iSo,  Purp'e  (irakle ;  njo,  Mina  Biid  ;  191,  Cuckoo  :  192,  Sky  Lark;  193.  Wttod  J.aik; 
194,  Creeled  Lark;  195,  Stariin^ ;  ig6,  Connnon  Dipiser;  197,80115  Tlnu.->h;  19S,  Missel  Thrush  ;  199, 
Field  lare  Ihriish  ;  200,  R  n^  Thru:?h  ;  2ox,  Blue  Thni>h ;  no2.  Blackbird:  203,  Siiktiait ;  204,  Ci  nimou 
Cro6Ji-bill  :  205,  Cheiry  Fincli ;  206,  Bullfinch;  207,  Green  Finch:  208,  Connnon  Groh?beak  :  209,  Yellow 
Bunting  ;  210,  Gai  den  Bur.ling  :  211.  Cirl  Dunling  ;  212,  Snow  Bunting:  213,  Common  ^paiicw;  214, 
Cliafiinch :  215,  Mountain  Kincli  :  216,  Snow  Kincli:  217.  CJoldtinch  ;  21S.  Canaiy  Bird;  219,  Bro^\I>  Lin- 
net: 220,  Linnet  :  221,  Vellow  Linnet  :  222,  Common  Buntin;:  :  223,  Nightingale;  224,  Blue-thionled  Red- 

,ltar  :  225,  Black  Caj);  226,  White-throated  Waibler;  227,  Gicater  Pctlychai^s  ;  228,  Lesser  White- thr'tated 
Warbler;  229,  Chitf- Chaff  Warb'er  ;  230.  Robin:  231,  Winchat  :  232,  I- ire -crowned  Gold  Grest ;  2^3.  Keed- 
Warbler:  234,  Connnon  Wren  ;  235,  Connnon  Redstart;  236,  White  Wnj^iall ;  237,  Yelluw  Wij^ian  :  23S, 
Greater  Titmouse  ;  23;.  Bine  litmouse  ;  240,  Cole;  241,  Crested  Titmoifse  :  242,  Mar>h  Titinou>e;  243, 
Swallow  Family  ;  244,  thimney  Swallow;  245,  House  Martin  :  246,  Sand  M.iriiu  :  247,  Goatsucker  :  248, 
Domestic  Pi-.co  1  ;  249,  Tambourine  Dove  ;  250,  Short-tailed  Dove  :  251,  Dwarf  Pigeon  ;  25',  Fantailed 
Pigeon  :  253.  Nicobar  Pigeon  :  254,  Wood  Pigeon;  255,  Cropi)er- Pigeon :  256,  Passenger  Pigeon;  257, 
Rock  Pif^eon  :  25S,  Connnon  Turtle  Dove  ;  259,  Great-Ciowned  Pi.ucon  ;  260,  (  ounnon  Quail  ;  261.  Ptarmi- 


J161,  Pilack  Stork  ;  2'<3,  ^Llrabou   Stork;  2^3,  Con)m<m    Huron  ;  2*^4.  Purple-Breasted    Heron  ;  285,  Night 
'HfCron  ;  28O,  Little  Bittern  ;  2S7,  Common  Bittern  ;  288,  Common  Crane  ;  28c,  Ib*.» :  390.  Snipe  ;  291,  Com- 
mon  Snipe:  292,  Common   Lai)winj; ;  293,  Ri'tT;  294.  M.n>h   Hen;  295,   Com   Crake;  296,  Jacana ;  297, 
'  Black-headed  Gull ;  ju/6,  Blaik  Gull ;  29^;,  Htrring  GtiU  ;  300,  Common  I'crn  ;  301,  Jager  ;    ^02,  Petrel ; 

f>3.  Albatross  ;  304,  Great  White  Pelican  :  305,  Common  Swan  ;  306,  SinRinp  Swan  ;  307,  Goose  ;  308, 
ield  Goose:  309,  Beruacle ;  310,  Eider  Duck;  311,  Harieanin  Duck;  312,  Velvet  Duck;  313,  Common 
Duck  ;  3x4,  Common  Sheldrake  :  315,  Cracker  :  316,  Green-headed  Goosander ;  317,  Crested  Grebe  ;  31S, 
Diver ;  319,  Guillemot ;  320,  Great  Auk  ;  321,  Puffin  ;  322  Penguin. 

These  are  mounted  on  five  Charts,  Size  of  each  2|  ft.  by  3 1  ft    Price  of  the  five 
'  (aold  only  in  sets) $7.00 


PART    lll.-AMPHIBIA,    FISHES,    CRUSTACEANS,    INSECTS,    ETC. 

SxBPKKTS,  &C. — 33^  Boa;  324, Rattletnake ;  325,  Spectacle  Snake:  336,  Common  Viper;  337,  Ringed 
fiuake :  328^  Esculapian  Snake ;  3^  Smooth  Snake  :  330^  Yellow  Water  Snake  :  331,  Water  Snake ;  %\a, 
GUm  Snake ;  333,  Alligator;  334,  Nile  Crocodile ;  334,  Cnameleon ;  335,  Cooimon  Lizard ;  337,  NimUe  Lit- 
vd :  338b  Leguan  ;  339^  Basilisk :  340«  Flying  Dragon ;  3411  Comnaon  Salamander ;  34a,  Water  Newt }  343^ 
Proteus ;  344,  Giiled  Salamander ;  U5,  Common  Land  load ;  346^  Red  Toad ;  347,  Great  BraziHaii  Toad: 
uS,  Frencli  Frog ;  349,  Green  Tree-moig;  350,  Giant  Turtle :  351,  Land  Tortoise ;  352,  Carret  Turtle ;  3S3. 
ItiTer  Toitoise.  * 

FiSHKs,  &C.— 354,  White  Shark  ;  355,  Hammer-headed  Shark ;  356,  Saw-fish ;  357,  Eagle  Skate ;  3A 
Electric  Skate:  359,  Spinous  Ray:  ^  Lamprey;  361,  Nine-eyed  I.ao\prey;  362,  Fiinged-Upped  Lam- 
prey ;  363,  Sandprey ;  364,  Sea-owl ;  365,  Sea-devtl ;  366,  Sturgeon ;  367,  Common  Sturgeon  ;  jSS*  Great 
Staigeon;  369,  Sterlet;  370,  l>unk-fish ;  371,  Porcupine-fish;  372,  Globe-fish;  373,  Short  Sun-fisli;  374, 
Great  Pipe-fish ;  375,  Sea-^horse ;  376,  S«i*drafon  ;  377,  Electric  £el ;  %j$,  Common  Eel ;  3;r9i  CoMer  £el : 
3H0,  Swine- fish ;  381,  Sword-fish ;   382,  Stangaier ;  383,  Common  Hake;  384,  Common  Ling;  3M,  Cod: 


Common  Perch  :  405.  Pike  Perdi ;  406,  Ruffe ;  407,  Plain  Mullet;  408,  Rainbow  Wrasse  ;  409»Gmy  Mtn- 
kt:  410,  Loach;  411.  Ground  Loach;  412,  Spined  Loach:  413,  Sheat-fish;  414,  Common  Flyiog-fish; 
4i5«Hening:  ^r6.  Anchovy:  417,  Common  Carp;  418,  Tench ;  410,  Bream  ;  420,  Orf:  421,  German 
C«p :  422,  Red  Eye :  423,  Roacfi ;  424,  Ide ;  425,  Chub ;  436,  Dobnle  Roach :  427,  Dart :  428,  Nosed 
Carp:  429,  Minnow ;  430,  Prussian  Carp :  431,  Gray  Carp ;  433. Gudgeon  ;  433,  Barbel ;  434,  White  Bream ; 
415i  Gold-fish  :  436,  Salmon  ;  437,  River  Trout :  438,  SalnMm  Trout ;  43^,  Huchen ;  440,  Lake  Trott ;  441, 
Uiar ;  443,  Grayling ;  443,  Gwyniad  :  444*  Smelt :  445,  Pike ;  446,  Garpike ;  447,  Balanus  ;  448,  Bamadc ; 
449,  Sea  Tulip ;  450,  G^ant  Mussel ;  451,  Scallop ;  452,  Terebratula ;  45Tt  Oyster ;  45^  Thorny  Oyster  ; 
4S>  Pearl  Mussel ;  456,  Ark  Mussel ;  457,  Pinna ;  458,  Common  Sea  Mussel :  459,  River  Mussel ;  460^ 
Painter's  Mussel ;  461,  Cockle-shell ;  46a,  Horny-heart  Mussel ;  463,  Sauce  Mussel ;  464,  Venus  Mussel : 
46^  Razor-Shell ;  466,  Piddock ;  467,  Ship  Worm  ;  46S,  Cone  Shell ;  469,  Tiger  Shell :  470,  Cowrie  ;  471, 
Mitre  Shell :  4/s,  Roller  Shell ;  473,  Wing  Shell ;  474,  Armed  Wing  Shell ;  475.  Purple  Shell ;  476,  Tviim- 
pet  Shell:  477,  Helmet  Shell :  478,  Harp  Shell :  4^9.  Tun  Shell ;  480,  Hoop  Shell ;  481,  Top  Shell ;  48a, 
Cockle-stairs;  483,  East-India  Cockle-shell ;  484,  Common  Water  Snail ;  485,  Chrvsalis  Shell ;  486,  Roman 
Snail :  487,  Common  Tree  Snail ;  488,  Qlvtton  Snail ;  489,  Pond  Snail ;  490,  Disk  Snail ;  491,  Ear  Shell : 
49a.  Rock  Limpet ;  ^93,  Male  Limpet ;  494,  Slug ;  495,  Sea  Hare ;  496,  Whale  Food ;  497,  Naulilns ;  49S1 
AiTonaut ;  499,  Cuttle  B'ish. 

imECTs. — 500,  Rhinoceros  Beetle  ;  501,  Dung  Beetle ;  502,  Horn  Dung  Beetle ;  503,  PiH  Cliaief ;  504, 
Lesser  Dung  Beetle  ;  505,  Cockchafer ;  50^  Great  Cockchafer ;  wj,  Roee  Chafer ;  508,  Stag  Beetle : 
^  Bark  Beetle  ;  510,  Grave  Digger ;  5x1,  Gardener  Beetle :  5x2,  Sycophant ;  5x3,  Sand  Sparkler ;«  C14, 
Flour  Beetle  ;  51^,  Water  Beetle ;  5x6,  Leaping  Beetle  :  517,  Green  Weevil ;  518,  Death  Waich :  519^  Fire 

Great  Goat  Beetle :  534,  Lily  Cha- 
Green  Locust ;  530^  Mole  Cricket ; 

Rattle  Cricket:  535,  Water  Lady: 

n6,  May  Fly  ;  537,  Dragon  Fly ;  538,  Pearl  Fly ;  539,  Ant  Lion  ;  540,  Scoroion  Fly ;  541,  Termite :  54a, 
Gall  Insect ;  543,  Golden  Wasp ;  544,  Ichneumon  Fly  ;  545,  Saw  FIv  ;  546,  Earth  Bee ;  547,  Mason  Bee; 
C4S,  Wasp:  549.  Honey  Bee;  550,  Ant:  SSh  Bedbug;  5*2,  ^^tT  ^^'*  553*  Lantern  Besrer ;  554,  Phmt 
^^*^^  '•  55$«  Cochineal ;  5^  Apollo  Botteray ;  557,  Swallow-Tail ;  558,  Camberwell  Beauty ;  559,  Admi- 
ral ;  560,  Silver-washed  FVitillary ;  ^i,  Emperor  Butterfly ;  56a,  Azuie  Butterfiv;  563,  Hawilxmi  Bntter- 
ty :  ^  Cabbage  Butterfly  {  565,  Hawk  Moth ;  566,  Elephant  Hawk  Moth  :  367  Death's  Head  Moth  ; 
568.  Eyed  Hawk  Moth  ;  569,  Bee  Hawk  Moth  ;  570,  Spotted  Burnet  Moth ;  571,  Hop  Motli ;  57s,  Pea- 
cock's Eve  -,  573,  Silkworm  Moth  ;  574,  Black  Arches  ;  575,  Goat  Moth ;  576,  Night -Owl  Moth  ;  577, 
Ciilden   Nonpareil ;    578,  Lilac  Moth  ;  579,  Oak  Moth  ;  580,  Many-plumed  Moth ;  581,  Clothes  Moth  ; 

"*        "     "    --—  *'        «'   "-- — '- —  ""         87,  House 

and  Flea; 
brtoise  Shell  Spider.  598,  House  Spider.  599,  Taran- 
tola,  600,  Scorpion.  6ox,  Book  Scorpion.  6m,  Common  River  Crab.  603,  Lobster.  604^  Land  Crab.  605, 
Hmnit  Crab.  606.  Cellar  Wood  Louse.  607,  Horse-shoe  Crab.  608,  Water  Flea.  609,  Hydatid.  610,  At- 
oHs.  61 1,  Guinea  Worm.  6xa,  Tape  Worm.  613,  Earth  Worm.  6x4,  Medical  Leech.  615,  Horse  I..eech. 
Si^  Toothshell.  617,  WormshelL  6x8,  Nereid.  619,  Feltworm.  620,  Naidworm.  621,  Green  Polyn.  6aa, 
Sea-Cork.  623.  Horn  Coral.  624,  Sea-feather.  635,  Millepores.  626,  Star  Coral.  627,  Red  Coral.  628,  Rose 
J«lly-fish.  62a.  Common  Jelly-fi&h.  630,  Ribbed  jelly-fish.  63X,  Portuguese  Man  of  War.  632,  Girdle  of 
Venus.  633,  Marine  Nettle.  634,  CommonStar-fish.  635,  Snake  Star-fiso.  636,  Sea  Urchin.  637,  Medusa. 
MkSeaLUy. 

Th6se  are  monnted  od  five  Charts.  Size  of  each  2{  fL  by  d|  ft  Price  of  the  fire 
(iold  only  in  sets) $7.00 

The  above  638  subjects,  repreBented  on  the  fifteen  Charts,  iire  also  printed  on  90 
Plates,  and  bound  in  book  or  atlas  form.      Price $7.50 

Explanatory  text  to  the  above  revised  and  corrected  by  6amnel  Ene<^land,  A.  M. , 
M.  D.,  Ii^stractor  of  Zoology  in  the  Mass.  Institnte  of  Technology.      Price 50. 

5.— Animal  Kingdom  at  One  View  :  Clearly  exhibiting,  on  four  beaiiti- 
fnUy  colored  Plates  containing  184  lUnstrations,  the  relative  sizes  of  Animals  to 
man,  and  their  comparative  sizes  with  each  other,  m  arranged  in  Divisions,  Orders, 
Ac,  according  the  Method  of  Babok  Cuvieb. 

lliis  important  work  is  egainently  calculated  to  facilitate  the  elementary  work  of  instruction  in  the  most 
bteresting  branch  of  Natural  History—the  Animal  Kingdom.  In  time  absence  of  tlie  living  animal*  them' 
««!*•%».  a  correct  representation  of  their  forms  «nd  comparative  sixes  must  be  considered  a  mo&t  desirable  at- 
ttSB'.ent.  Such  an  object  is  affected  in  the  present  publication,  which  fiunishes  the  mott  correct,  simple, 
and  attractive  method  of  cultivating  this  study  which  hai«^r  been  presented  to  notice.  Its  pecnliar  fe«' 
uim  are  that  all  the  Animals  are  drawn  fioni  nature  on  a  scale  laid  down  on  each  print — MAN  being  given 
uthe  standard  of  measurement,  by  which  means  not  only  the  true  comparative  size  of  each  anunal  is 
b^nwa,  and  the  natural  size  correctly  ascertained ;  but  the  erroneous  impressions  which  children  are  so  apt 
ro  receive  from  representations  of  animal  life,  io  which  no  comparative  standard  is  preserved,  are  eiUirely 
itmoved. 


Uifden   Nonpareil ;    578,  Lilac  Moth  ;  579,  Oak  Moth  ;  580,  Many-plumed  Moth ;  581,  Clothes 
^  Far  Moth ;  583.  Com  Moth ;  584,  Horse  Fly ;    585,  Hessian  Fly ;  586,  Stinging  Fly ;   587, 
Vly :  s8Sj  Carrion  Fly  :  580,  Singing  Gnat ;  590,  Common  Gnat ;  5^1,  Loose ;  593,  Flea  :  593,  San( 
594i  Centipede :  595.  Woodtick.  596,  Mite.   597,  Tortoise  Shell  Spider.   598,  House  Spider.  599, 


II.~BlRDS.~i^  Illustrations. >-With  a  type  of  each  Order  and  Species,  drawn  to  the  Scale  of  Man,  < 
'iribited  on  the  Print,  with  tlie  serera)  localities  indicated  iJi  inch  to  a  foot 

III.-»Rbftxlbs  and  Fishbs.—sS  lUustratioos.— The  locality  indicated,  and  drawn  on  a  Scale  of  z3^  ii 
to  a  foot. 

1V.-^IKS>CTS.— 64  IIlttstrations.'»Sorr>BODiKD  Animals  and  RADiATXDand  Plant*  likk  Animals. 
The  natnral  aixe. 

The  Animals  and  landscapes  are  folly  Ck>lored.  Four  Charts,  each  2  ft  by  2 i  fit 
They  are  Mounted  on  Cloth  and  Boilers.     Price  (sold  in  seta  only) $12.50. 

S»-;-Zooiogic€U  IHaarams  :  A  series  of  Diagrams  presenting  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  ffrades,  com- 
prising One  Hundred  and  Thirteen  Colored  illustrative  typ^  of  the  various  Classes 
and  Orders  of  Animals.  Drawn  by  Williah  Smart,  with  Explanatory  Notes, 
Mounted  on  Cloth  and  Boilers.    Size  81  ft  by  5  ft     Price S7.00 

7«~Zool08ical  Map  of  the  "World.     Showing  the  Geographical  Distribution  and  Range  of  tba 

"^  inpoitant  Animals,  including  Mammals,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fish,  insects,  etc 


Colortd  and  Mounted  on  Cloth  and  Boilers.    Size  3  fL  by  4i  ft    Price S4.00 

8, — Simonson's  Ciroular  Zoolofcioal  Chart  will  prove  a  valuable  guide  to  teachers  and  studev 
of  Natural  Histoiv,  and  may  be  used  as  an  introduction  bv  ttie  teacher,  or  side  by  side  with  an^  text-boo 
It  has  been  carefully  compiled  from  the  best  modem  standard  woi^,  amd  divided  and  subdivided  as  crii 


8,— Simonson's  Ciroular  ZoolOfCiOAl  C^uurt  will  prove  a  valuable  guide  to  teachers  and  students 

caUy  as  the  limited  soaoe  allowed.  The  principal  object  of  the  work  is  to  show  at  a  glance  the  classificatioo 
of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  to  bring  together  the  various  groups  of  animals  On  one  page,  which  is  of  dw 
greatest  advanuge  to  the  beginner. 

Mounted  on  Card-board  and  handsomely  Colored.  Size,  1  j  ft.  by  2  ft  Prioe,  $1.25 

Mounted  on  Heavy  Paper ««    1|  ft.  by  2  ft      "  50 


XI I L  —Mineralogy. 


Mineraiogy  IUustr€ited  :  A  Series  of  Twenty-two  Plates,  showing  Crystal 
face,  single  Crystal  forms  and  all  the  various  modifications  of  the  Crystaline  faces, 
combinations,  axes  and  optical  phenomena. 

Of  the  Diamond,  nine  figures  art  given  : 
Chryaoberyl,  4  figures.  Spmeli,  2.  Ziricon,  Hyacinth,  3.  Beryl  and  Emerald,  $.  Topas,  7.  Garnet,  11. 
Vesuvianite,^  Idocrase,  5.  Crysolite,  Olivine,  3.  Epidote,^  Pistadte,  3.  Turaums,  Oilcsiite,  JoJmita,  4. 
Lapis-Laculi,  x  Quartz,  19.  Quarts  and  Opsu,  so.  Cyanite,  Distbene,  s.  Stanrolite,  «.  Andalusite  a. 
Toormaline,  4.  Didiroite,  Peliotne,  a.  Augiie,  s.  Amphibale,  Hornblende,  3.  Hypersthene,  i.  Wood- 
Asbestofc^  I.  Serpentine,  Ophite,  3.  Eklogite,.  3  Omphaate,  x.  Feldspaihic  Minerals  and  Rocks,  10.  Mica- 
Gous  Minerals,  5.  Granite,  2.  Zeolitic  Minerals,  8.  Carbonate  of  Lime,  x8.  Marble,  9.  Carbonate  o( 
Lime,  Marble,  8.  Aragonite,  3.  Brown  Spar,  3.  Gypsum,  a.  Anhydrite,  a.  Apatite,  3.  Fluor  Spar,  4. 
Fluor  Spar.  2.  Earyta  Compounds,  4.  Celesrine,  3.  Potash  Salts,  4.  Soda  Salts,  7.  Borate  of  Magnesia. 
3.  Mague^ia  Salts,  i.  Sal  Ammonia,  i.  Sulphur,  3.  Honeystone,  z.  Graphite,  t.  Amber,  3.  Mineral 
Coa),  6.  Gold,  la  Platinum,  3.  Iridium,  i.  Native^  Silver,  5.  Dyscrasite,  Antiuionial  Silver,  3.  Sul- 
phide of  Silver,  Silver  Glance,  and  Ruby  Silver,  8.  Quicksilver  Ores,  5.  Copper  Ores  j  15.  Red  Copper  Ore^ 
3.  Aaurite,  Axure  Copper  Ore,  4.  Malachite,  5.  Copper  Phosphates,  .3  Copper  Silicates.  Copper  Arsen- 
ates, 5.  Copper  Sulphate,  i.  Nickel  Ores,  ^  Cobalt  Ores,  9.  Iron,  4.  Magnetic  Pyrites,  x.  Iron  Py- 
rites, 7.  MArcasite,  4.  Magnetic  Iron  Ore,  4.  Iron  Glance  and  Red  Iron  Ore,  5.  Brown  Iron  Ore,  2^ 
Manganese  Ores,  9.  Galena,  3.  Wliite  Lead  Ore.  Cerussite,  5.  Anglesite,  Sulphate  of  Lead,  3.  Phot- 
pbate  and  Arsenate  of  Lead,  4.  Molybdate  of  Lead,  x.  Chroroate  of  Lead.  Tinstone,  Tin  Oxide,  5.  Zinc 
Ores,  5.  Cadmium,  i.  Bismuth  Ores,  y  Uranium  Ores,  6.  Titanium  Ores,  9.  Tantaliam  Ores,  x.  Wolf- 
ram Ohres;  3.    Molybdenum  Ores,  3.   Chrome  Ores,  2.    Antimony  Ores,  6.   Aiaenic  Ores,  xa 

By  Prof.  J.  O.  V.  Kubr,  Professor  in  the  Boyal  Polytechnic  School  at  Stuttgart 
There  being  in  all  2G9  colored  illustrations  and  a  number  in  black.  The  colored 
iUuHtratious  are  a  perfect  imitation  of  nature,  beautiful  beyond  description.  Bound 
in  Atlas  form  with  Text     Price $5.60 


XI V— Philosophical. 


\.^-J^ohnBtan*s  lUustrations  of  Natural  BhUosaphp  are  careAilly 

drawn  and  colored  after  nature.    The  series  in  preparation  will  include  all  the  most 

interesting  Phenomena  of  general  Science.     Each  is  accompanied  by  a  Hand-book 

explanatory  of  ike  subject     Size  of  each  3i  ft  by  4  ft     Mounted  on  Cloth  and 

Boilers. 

CHART  L— Properties  of  Bodies,  37  Diagram:s  and  Book.    Price 8®*22* 

CHART  1 1.— Mechanical  Powers,  47  Diagrams,  and  Book.    Price SO.OO. 

CHART  1 1 1.— Hydrostatics,  s8  Diagrams,  and  Book.    Price % I^O.OO. 

CHART  I  v.— Hydraulics,  ay  Diagrams,  and  Book.    Price 90.00. 

CHART  V.—HuMAH  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Plate  i,  ay  Diagrams,  aud  Book. 

Price SO-OO. 

CHART  VI  — Human  Anatomy  and  Prysiologv,  Plate  3,  42  Diagrams,  and   Book.  < 

Price 9G.OO. 

CHART  VII. — Modern  Varisttbs  of  the  Steam  Engine  and  Boilers,  15  Diagrams, 

and  Book 90.00. 

2.— Popular  Diagrams  of  Natural,  Philosophy.     On  Royal  Quarto  Cards,  oompristng  aja 

Vll«M»*9»trm«    K*a,trtrii11v  f'rilnr**i-  wth  T>Ac*»r?ntif»n  ;  niTniHiniv  an  ^asv  and  nl^axinff'  meiluM)  of  imnartlM  S 


Books,  Charts,  Globes,  Maps,  etc. 


BY 


J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

.  14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


A.merioa.11  JBdlXOatiOXial  SCoXltllly— Single  number^  aocu.;  per  ana. .  • .  .f  a  oo« 

>Lmer.  "EA.  IlContllly— Boand,  1864,  '65,  *66,  '67,  '68,  '69,  '70,  each a  oo« 

i^merloan.  @o]xool  ]>ialofra.e  Sook— NEW.    Paper 4c 

ikxltlinietlO— BASIS  OF  ARITHMETIC:   A  NEW  Collection  of  Tables  and  Exerciaes 

for  Beginners.    Adapted  to  any  Series ao 

ARITHMETICAL  TABLE,            Walton's, 10 

KEY  to       "                  "       Part    L        "         38 

"           "                   "       Part  IL        "         56 

SLIDING  SLATE,  to  accompany             *'         Arithmetical  Table 10 

MEIRIC  SYSTEM,                                 "         ao 

PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC,                     " j6 

INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC,       "         4a 

PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC,  ILLUSTRATED,  Walton's 95 

WRITTEN  ARITHMETIC,                Walton's i  «o 

KEY  to  WRITTEN  ARITHMETIC,         "        i  10 

COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC,  Crittbndbn's i  so 

▲]sel>ra— BAI  LEY'S  ELEMENTARY :  Thoroachly  israded  and  easy i  25 

••  KEY  to  ALGEBRA:  ForTeachcra x  00 

Sook-Keeplnir-LOOMIS'  HOME  BOOK-KEEPING as 

Oall8tl&eill09— WATSON'S  MANUAL.    Handsomely  bound  and  Illustrated 1  sf 

Oallstl&eiilos  ana.  Oyxnnaetios— WATSON'S  HAND-BOOK.  Fully  lUua..  a  00 

Ole^eland's  COMPENDIUM  of  ENGLISH  LITERATURE a  50 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE  of  19TH  CENTURY a  50 

COMPENDIUM  of  AMERICAN  LITERATURE a  50 

POETICAL  WORKS  of  JOHN  MILTON.    (Notes and  Index.) as© 

HYMNS  for  SCHOOLS.    With  Tunes »..      ys 

Oertlfieates— FOR  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES— No.  i 10 

"       ^  "  No.3,larger 1$ 

For  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS,  three  grades,  per  100 t  as 

OompOBltlOXL  Pape]>— "  An  Educational  Novelty,"  3  Nos.,  each  per  quire 30 

Oopy  Blips— HISTORICAL— Humb's,  "A  New  Idea,"— in  preparation. 

OU-artS— ALPHABET  CHARTS^  New,  34x40  in.,  heaTy  Manilla,  with  rollers. 

No.  t,  Capital  Letters  and  Arabic  Figores,  50c  )  « 

No.  a.  Small  Letters,  Points,  and  Roman  Numerals,  50  cts.  ) 

DRAWING— Bail's,    so  Nos.,  with  Key,  per  set 10  00* 

GEOGRAPHICAL.    See  "Special  Geo^phical  List." 

GEOLOGICAL-Hall's  Great  Chart    Siie,  6  ft.  6  in.  by  s  ft  is  oo« 

HISTORICAL— Worcksthr's— with  Question  Book a  50 

*•  Lyman's— with  Key 2  50 

MULTIPLICATION  CHARTS,  new  style,  34x40  in.,  heavy  Manilla,  rollers.   Two  in  Set. .  s  oo« 

NATURAL  HISTORY  CHARTS— Tknnsy.    5  Nos.    Colored,  on  rollers is  oo 

NATURAL  HISTORY  PRINTS— colored,  ^-ith  letter-press,  210  in  Set 16  8o« 

PRIMARY— Philbrick's.    '*  School  Tablets."    so  Nos.    10  Tablets.    Set 11  00 

PHYSIOLOGICAL— Cutter's.    8  in  set,  mounted  on  rollers.    Set is  50 

**  '*         10  in  set,  mounted  on  rollers.    Set 15  oa 

PHONIC  CHARTS— N.  A.  Calkins.    12  in  set 1  oo» 

PHONETIC  READING  CHARTS— Sheldon.     18  in  set,  on  rollers. 6  oo» 

READING  CHARTS,  to  accompany  Hillard's  Readers ;  Eight  Charts,  four  Tablets. 4  38* 

SCHOOL  and  FAMILY  CHARTS— Colored,  aaxM  in.     22  in  set.     Mounted 18  oo» 

ZOOLOGICAL— SIMONSON'S  CIRCULAR.     Heavy  paper.    Colored 50 

OnTabTet i  35 

Diary— STRONG'S)  for  Teaching  Pupils  to  keep  a  Diary.    Dot 3  $• 

Dravrlnff— BLANKS*  for  DRAWING.    Tlie  Primary,  plain  covers,  per  dot a  so 

"  "  Intermediate,  "  "      3  7S 

"  "  Academic,  "  •*      560 

"       giltoovers  "      750 

Ora^v^lxiflr  Intstrainonts.     Sets. #1  ooto  30  00 

DRAWING  PATfERNS  and  MATERIALS-all  kinds. 
GEOGRAPHICAL  DRAWING  BOOKS.    See  "  Geographical  List" 

Klooutlon— MITCHELL'S  MANUAL t  so 

F*reiloll— DR.  ZENDER'S  French  Object  Lesson  Primer So 

YOUNG  STUDENT'S  COMPANION 1  1 


ft?*A]0]^T'^tJY(rrS  Eleiaeottrr^ 7$ 

XJUVOTS  lntrod««ion „..., ^ i« 

"            Intermediate 1  60 

""            Common  School ..-r 2  m 

•*                          *•           (Teacher**  Edition) 2  » 

WARREN'S  Primary,  New  Edition 7$ 

WARREN'S  Common  School,  New  Edition 1  sS 

WARREN'S  Phystcal,                       "             \...% 188 


WARREN'S  Geographical  Question  Book. 
>ea — See  "  Special  Geographical  List." 


Olo'bes 

Oo^crnment  and.  ISL^a^vr^  of  TJ,  t^*.— Wrdgwooo.     Leather 3  75 

Cloth 3  so 

OrftinxncLTr-GREENE'S  New  Series,    tat.  Introdtictitm 56 

"  "  ad.  English  Grammar.T x  05 

"  OldEdition.    3d.  Analyaia ...^ 80 

Hlstol?2tr— GOODRICH'S  (Chaa.  A.)  United  States.    Revised  by  W.  TI.  Sbavev x  56 

BERARD'S  United  States 1  ao 

14A"RTINDALE'S  United  States 60 

J^lxidersrartezi.  0\i1cle— Miss  P&aboijy t  25 

Lddttln— PROF.  riSCHER'S  MANUAL.     Part    I,  for  Beginneta. 125 

«•  "  Part  II 175 

CiESAR-^CriASE  &  STUART'S x  25 

VIRGIL,  "  ISO 

CICERO,  "  I  as 

HORACE,  "  I  50 

SALLUST  "   z^ 

•*I-«a#Tryer  In  @oIlool  llooiri,"  or  Pedagogical  Law t  eo 

X^'blf^Ury  of  I3dlllCO  tlon— From  the  Best  Writers  of  all  Countries : 

TdL  I.    LOCKE'S  Thoughts  on  Education aS 

n.    LOCKE'S  Essays  on   Study  and  Reading:  MILTON'S  Epistle  on  Education, 

with  Lives  of  LOCKE  and  MILTON 25 

TII.    HORACE  MANN'S  Papers  on  the  Studv  of  Physiology  in  Sdiools. 25 

IV.    SCOTTISH  UNIVERSITY  ADDRESSES:  {h  Mill,  on  Literary  and  Scien- 
tific  Education  ;  (')  Froudb,  on   Hand-wciic  before  Head-work  ;  (^)  CaHlvlb, 

on  the  Ch(!lice  of  Books '. 25 

V.    THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— the  Opinions  of  Individuals  and 

of  the  Press,  with  Judicial  Decisions ac 

VI.    THE   BIBLE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— Part  IL,  cooUioing  the  Ad- 
dresses of  A.  D.  Mayo  and  Thumas  Vickers,  of  Cincinnati 35 

Other  Volumes^  in  preparation^  will  be  duly  antwioutd. 
JM[a.]>*3 — S^^  **  Special  Geographical  List." 

IMCetltal  rnicL  @OOla.l  0\ilt\ii?e— For  Schools  and  Families— Loomis 1  00 

in  USiO— Tlie  "  Diadem  of  School  Songs,"  Illust.— THE  LATEST  and  BEST 63 

Poolcel:  PlO/Xllispliere— For  Students  of  Astronomy 25 

lleCt€leX*B— HILLARD'S  First  Reader 24 

"  Second., 35 

Third 56 

*•  Fourth 70 

"  Intermediate 75 

Fifth I  25 

"  Sixth »....  X  so 

IlrOOOPd — Towle's  Comprehensive  Blank  Record  Book.     For  Graded  Schools. xoo 

ReTK>]r1:8 — The  Scholar's  Weekly.    Sheets.    Per  hundied.... 150 

The  Scholar's  Monlhly.  "  "  150 

SHAW'S  SCHOLAR'S  REGISTER-    New.    Per  dox 100 

MODEL  SCHOOL  DIARY.    Per  doz x  05 

iSpelllns^Primary — Wokcbstbk's 23 

Comprehensive,  " 31 

*'    ^  to  accompany  Hill ARD*s  Readers. 25 

Pronouncing — ^Worckster's 3S 

%^jirltliifir  iOoolCfi — Blank.    Fancy  paper  cover.    Per  doz 7S 

^  (c  «»  «•  i» oc 

"  "  "         Better  quality.    Per  doz .".'.!!.".'.'.  1  z^ 

"         Larger  and  very  Superior  quality 150 

Announcement. —  We  have  in  preparation  a  new  and  Superior 
English  Literature  for  Schools,  Also,  a  new  and  Complete  Work  on 
School  Achitecture — handsomely  and  profusely  illustrated. 

All  School  Books  and  all  Library  and  Miscellaneous  Books,  will  be 
supplied  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers  at  20  per  cent,  from  IM  PWces, 
when  sent  by  Express.     Books  by  mail,  prepaid,  at  retail  prices. 

Those  marked  with  •  are  Special,  and  not  subject  to  discount 

OuP  rFerms  Are  liot^  Oanll.  Remittances  at  our  risk  v^hen  sent  in  checks  and  drafli 
to  our  order,  P.  O.  money  orders,  or  money  by  Express. 

Orders  exceeding  |as^may  go  by  Express,  "  C.  O.  D.,"  when  half  of  required  amount  is  sent  with  the 
order.     In  collecting  by  Express,  we  invariably  include  expense  of  collection. 

Books  and  other  mailable  articles  will  be  mailed  (when  so  ordered)  on  receipt  of  the  money,  at  tke 
ffiJupH*  chaser.     Mutilated  czmncy  will  not  be  accepted  in  payme&k 

Our  P.  O.  address  is 


J.  W.  Schermerhorn  <fe  Co., 


».r».<w    O    ^  ^  K      IV .ni.....^  ■<C7-.,^*.<I*> 


{Special  Geographical  Idat.) 

Atlasbs,  Charts,  Globes,  Maps,  etc. 


A 


C 


Adjustable  Chart  and  Map  Support,  Price  $10. 

The  oat  pretty  ftilly  ibows  the  conetnictSoB  ol 
the  support.  The  standArd  is  greoTed  to  soe- 
taln  s  movable  **Tf*^  the  croea-piece  of  which 
beara  two  eliding  arma,  provided  with  hooke, 
for  anetaiDinf;  the  map  or  chart.  The  SuFroKT 
la  raised  or  lowered  by  meana  of  a  knob,  the  po> 
aition  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  line 
fhmi  A.  This  knob  also  governs  a  spring  which 
holds  the  *'  T"  In  place.  The  cat  shows  the  top 
raised  one  notch  and  the  arma  all^^tly  extended 
to  receive  the  large  map  shown  by  the  dotted 
ontlines.  It  will  as  nicely  anpport  the  large«t 
map  aa  the  smallest  chart,  and  ia  ao  atlff  and  firm 
that  some  arc  using  it  for  a  blackboard  aupporL 

The  merit  of  this  Support  cannot  be  consid- 
ered relatively,  for  there  is  nothing  else  like  It. 
It  is  the  sole  occupant  of  the  field ;  and  it  ao- 
awers  its  purpose  perfectly.  Setting  aside  its 
convenience,  it  must  commend  itself  to  every 
teacher  on  the  score  of  economy.  It  will  save 
its  cost  in  a  single  year  by  preventing  the  neces- 
sity of  subjecting  maps  to  the  soiling  incideiu  to 
their  exposure  on  the  walla. 

TIj  AS— COLTOirS^-Oenenl,  Geographical,  Statistical,  and  Historical.    SOO  Maps  and  Plans. 

Imperial  Folio.    Cloth, moroccooacks $90  00 

lOTCHSLL'S— New  General.   M  Maps  and  Plans,  with  valuable  statistical  tablea.    Folio, 

cloth,  morocco  backs n  00 

OF  THE  UNION,  with  all  the  SUtes  and  Territories.    States  xolored  in  counties— Rail- 
roads and  principal  towna  located— Populations,  etc    8  00 

HARTS  :— WARREN'S  PHYSICAL  AND  OUTLINB.    14  PUtes  on  seven  boards.    The 

Set  in  portfolio,  with  hand-book    18  00 

POLITICAL  AND  OUTLINE.    For  Common  Schoola.    8  In  aeries,  on  muslin    10  00 


a 


Terrcetnal  or  Celestial,  separate,  at  half  price  "  per  pair/*  and 


LOBES  s— ''FRANKLIN.'' 
qnadrani  extra. 

5  in.  Terrestrial,  plain  stand,  new  map each    2126 

6  In.  wood,  serai-nume  (no  quadrant)  per  pair  10  00 

« in.  wood  (ftill)  frame       do  ; do       18  00 

a  in.  wood,  scmi-flrame,  no  quadrant.... do 

in.  wood  frame  witli  quadrant. do 

10  In.  bronze,  pedestal  frame  do  (case  and  packing,  each,  globe  extra,  $S^ do 

12  in.  wood  Oname  do  do 

It  In.  low  bronze  frame         do  do 

It  in.  bronze  pedestal  frame  do  (case  and  packing,  each  globe  extn,  $8) do 

16  in.  wood  frame  do  do  do  do  do 

16  in.  bronze  pedestal  frame  do  do  do  do  do 

SO  in.  Terrestrial,  quadrant  and  compass,  on  mahogany  frame,  with  casters  (case  and 

pMsUng  $9  extra) each  275  00 


3*00 

MOO 
40  «0 
44  00 
60  00 
75  00 
SO  00 
126  00 


UIjOBKS  1— PERCE'S  MAGNETIC,  Terrestrial,  each— 


6  In.  plain  stand $6  00 

Bin.  semi-meridian 8  00 

7  in.  plain  stand 13  00 

7  faL  semi-meridlsn 15  00 


12  in.  plain  stand  (packing  and  case,  $1) . . . .  30  06 
IS  in.  semi-meridian  do  do  ....  35  00 
19  in.  ftill  meridian           do  do     ....  85  00 

13  in.  complete,  high  stand,  hour  circle,  ete.  Iff  or 


miMWSrte  fMeeU^  reprea«nting  the  Races,  Anhf«als,  Ships,  Light-houses,  etc.^isf  with  each  Gk 


AUase^y  CharU^  Globes,  Maps,  dbc, —  Continued, 


S 


I«ATK   GI«OBE9.     Invalnalile  In  **OBnBCT  TxACKiHa,''  M^THSXATiaAL  Ommiufht,  ftc 
No.  l.^On  handle,  yery  convenient,  ftae  4  In.  diameter $1 

9.— BraAS  meridian,  wood  ftwne, 


M 


6  in.  do. 

8.—  do.  do.  9  In.  do. 

4.—         do.  bronzed  frame,    12  in.  do. 

6i—  do.  do.  16  in.  do. 

<{.>— High  bronzed  frame,  with  caaton,  18  in.  do. 


5U0 

ISM 
SOW 

aoM 


-AP  OF  AMBRICA.    Onr  whole  Oonntir,  lai^ge  acale,  IS  Ui.  x  80. $!• 

United  States  or  Amebica,  ttom  Ocean  to  Ocean,  SI  in.  x  97 8 

1  HYSIOAI<   ANB  POIiITIOAI<.     OUTOT'S  NEW  WALL-M^S. 

No.  1 .— PRIMAKY  SSRIES~on  Mnalin,  in  Portfolio.    Sold  in  sets . . .  .$18 


United  States  in  sections sise  48  in.  x  60 

Hemispheres  do.  90  in.  x  48 

North  America       do.  94  in.  x  86 

Soath  America       do.  94  in.  x  86 

Central  Snrope       do.  9i  in.  x  36 


Europe 94  in.  x  88 

Asia 94  in.  X  86 

Afriea 94in.x8e 

Oceanica 94  in.  x  88 

World  (Mercator*s  ProJ.) 94  in.  x  86 


BTo.  a^THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  SERIES.    Packed  in  a  neat  box.    Perset $26  00 


No. 


Length  o/RdUr.    Dt^th  of  Map. 

The  United  States 64  ioehee.  48  inches. 

'The  Hemisphere 68    "         88    " 

North  America 28    »•        82    " 

South  Amerioa 28    "         82    " 

Africa 28    **         82    •* 

3.~INTSRMBDIATE  SERIES,  on  Cloth  and 

United  States.... size  48 in. X 60 $4  00 

Hemispheres  60  in.  x  79 7  60 

North  America-  48  in.  x  60 4  50 

South  America  48in.  x60 8  60 


Length  qf  RtlUr.  Depth  of  Map. 

Asia . ..CM.. 33  inches.  26  Inches. 

The  World  (Mer.  Proj.) 86     "         26 

Central  Europe.......... 86      "         26 

Europe .86     "         25 

Australia  and  Oeeaniea.. 86     *'         25 


4« 
U 


U 


No« 


Rollers,  sold  singly  or  in  seta. 

Europe size  48  in.  x  60 $4 

Asia  481n.x60 5 

Africa  48in.x60 4 

Oceanica  48in.x60 6 

#•— LARGE  SERIES,  on  Cloth  and  Rollers,  sold  singly  or  in  seU. 

The  World.  Mercator's  Projection— sixc  79  in.  X  ISO $19 


79in.x06 $8  00 

60in.x79 6  50 

60in.x79 6  50 

79in.x96 8  60 


Ho^ 


0 


United  States size 

North  America 
South  America 
Central  Europe 
Key  to  Guyors  Maps 

5 1— CLASSICAL,  on  Cloth  and  Rollers.    Rohan  Exfiiix,  79  !n.  x  84 $18  00 

Ancieht  Grbeoe  (including  City  of  Athens)  79  in.  x  84 16  00 

Italia,  including  Map  of  City  01  Ancient  Rome,  79  in.  x  84 15  00 


Europe size  79  in.  x  96 

Asia  79in.x96 lO 

Africa  69in.x79 6 

Oceauica  4Sin.x60 6 

1 


60 
00 
60 
08 

00 
00 
00 
60 
00 
00 


I7TI.INB   MAPS. 

CoRKKix^s,  18  maps  en  mnslin,  in  portfolio.,  and  Key. 15  00 

Mitchell's  New  Outline,  7  maps  on  mnsHn,  in  porHblio,  and  Key*    .. .- 10  00 

Pklton's,  79 in.  X  85,  on  cloth  and  rollers.    Compieteaet 28  00 


H 


do.               do.        on  heavy  paper. 
Key  to  Pelton'8  Outline  Maps 


do. 


15  OU 
76 


ISTORIC  A  Ij.    Kieperfs  large  Moral  Maps  of  Ancient  History. 

Ron AK  Empkrb,  67  in.  x  108 

Amcibnt  ITAI.T,  79  in.  x  80 

AxcnsNT  GnKBCX,  70  in.  x  84 

W01U.D,  at  time  of  Persian  and  Macedonian  Empire,  48  in.  x  06. 


.$12  00 

11  fO 

.     900 

BOO 


B, 


Thb  Environs  OF  RoHB,  38  in.  x  45  (all  on  Cloth  and  Rollers) 4  00 


^IBIiB  MAP.    Map  of  the  Lands  mentioned  in  the  Bible.    74  in.  x  62 $7  60 

Area  embraced  includes  both  New  Testament  and  Old  Testament  countries,  taking  in  Rome  on  the 
West,  Egypt  on  the  South,  and  the  month  of  the  Euphrates  on  the  East.  Lettering  is  bold  and  easily 
read  from  every  part  of  a  class-room.  It  gives  ancient  and  modem  names  of  towns,  rivers,  mountains, 
etc  Routes  of  St  Paul  in  his  missionary  tours  are  plainly  indicated  by  distinct  colored  lines.  All 
misBionary  stations  are  shown  by  spots  of  color,  thus  adding  a  very  intecesting  feature. 


M 


T 


IS€BI<I<ANBOirS. 

Apgar*8  Geographical  Drawing  Book 94 

Anear^s  Map  Drawing  Cards.    Complete  set.  in  envelope 13 

do.                   Superior  quality. 26 

€hiyot*s  Eureka  Slated  Map  Drawing  Cards. .  Complete  set,  in  portfolio 1  fiu 

Ir^ier  Map  Drawing  Cards.                              do.             do 76 

Geographical  Definitions.    Illustrated,  en  chart,  84  in.  x  44 4  00 

Geographical  Cards  (six  sheets  on  boards),  94  in.  x  81 , 6  00 

Geographical  Dictionary :  LippincotVs  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World 10  Of 

IliDtorical  Cliart  (Lyman^s),  and  Key 8  60 

Stream  of  Time,  or  Chart  of  Universal  History,  89  in.  x  48 8  00 

EXT-BOOKS   ON   GBOGRAPHY.  of  all  kinds,  supplied  at  thx  PcBLtsHEps*  m'solb 
SALB  BATBS.     Sent  by  Maif.  postage  prepaid,  at  retail  prices. 

ISuttrated  Calalogm  mjU  on  application,  4$ 


i^ 


*#*  We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  the  followinj;  new  book*  extensively  examined  by  teachers  with  « 
view  to  introduction,  and  copies  for  ihit  purpose  will  be  sent  by  mail  free  of  postage,  on  receipt  or  half 
the  appended  price. 

ITow  (Ready : 

•    A     Shorter    Course 

ENGLISH    GRAMMAR. 

Auihor  qf^^  First  Lessotts  iii  Efi^Ii'sk  Grn-rntnr,''*  "  Cflttnnon  Schco2  Graniuiar^^ 

*'  Co$iipositiOH  an       heioric^^*  &*€. 

PnE    yOLUME,     240    JPaGES ,  .  .  .  f  RICE,  ^EVENTY-FlYE     CeNTS 

This  book  is  the  result  of  much  study,  experience  and  reflection  :  and  no  pa'ns  have  been  spared  to  set 
it  beyond  all  just  grounds  of  critical  censure,  'llie  cot  '  on  and  uauts  of  schools  in  this  countrv  and  in 
liurope  have  been  carefully  coubidered  as  well  as  the  ..vanced  state  of  philoloKical  science,  and  ihe  \\r*xV. 
has  been  niodifTcd  accordinjjly,  so  as  to  place  it  in  the  fiont  raik  of  new  and  inproved  produciions.  'll'e 
following  are  some  of  the  points  to  which  si>ecial  attention  is  invited.  1st.  The  book  is  small,  yet  it  i*  sufii- 
ciently  comprehensive  in  outline,  and  not  deficient  in  necei^sary  detail,  ad.  It  crusists  of  an  oral  course 
followed  bv  a  course  of  Text,  in  accordance  wiili  that  method  of  lencliing  into  whic.  the  best  schools  have 
gradually  fallen  by  experience.  3d.  The  classification  throuchout  is  new,  original,  and  probably  the  most 
simple  and  natural  ever  given  in  a  grainmax.  4th.  All  things  relating  to  the  same  subject  have  been 
brought  together  ;  while  all  trashy  incumbrances,  all  useless  generalities,  and  all  ouackery  of  expedients 
liave  been  caretully  excluded.  5th.  The  book  excels  in  method.  cU-ainess,  pithiness,  brevity  r.nd  complete- 
ness; iu  its  definitions,  illustrations  and  exercises;  in  jjractical  utility  ar.d  adaptation  to  ihe  school  10cm  ; 
and  it  is  strictly  native,— not  an  inuUlion  of  Latin  or  Greek.  Granunars. 


Sup't  cf  Schoohi  Nevi  York  City^  Author  0/ ^*  New  Elttnentary  Aiircncwy.^'* 

One  Vol.,  Fully  Illustrated,    180  J^ages .faicE,  80  ^cnts 

The  design  of  this  work  is  to  supply  a  brief  course  of  lessons  in  Astronomy  for  the  ti'^e  of  yonrp  fcor'e, 
or  of  those  whose  time  and  opportunities  do  not  permit  a  nioie  exhaustive  study  of  the  ^nljtct.  'J  lie 
objective  plan  has  been  followed  as  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  the  subject,  aid  tlic  anai-'^tnient.  ibioiighout 
the  work,  has  been  adapted  to  llie  topical  method  of  recitatiou.  An  ^sfrotiotnimt  Intirx  h.-xs  been  ap- 
pended, which  will  be  found  very  useful  and  convenient  in  affouling  a  biicf  svunmaiy  of  r't  f;ni:icrs  fcr  I'uinl 
levicw.  Problems  of  the  Globes  have  been  inserted  in  ronncction  wiih  tliose  j  .uis  of  tic  Li  ok  tn  which 
they  refer,  so  as  to  impress  more  ckaily  upon  the  pupil's  mind  th.e  luinciplcs  iuvo.vid  in  il.cir  c{  ciaixn. 


bect:ivtil«y    is©ux:i>: 


ROIilNSON'S  FIRST  LESSONS  in  Mental  and 

Writ:en    Arithmetic.       Fully    illustia.cd.     iSo 

pages.     Price,  40  cts. 
LlTHk.-VTURK    OF  THE    ENGLISH   I.AN- 

C;UAGK,    comprising     Representative    Se'cc- 

tions  from  the   I'est  Authors.     P.y   L.   Hint, 

A..M.,  Principal  rf  the  Girls'  High  aftd  .\'or- 

viaI  School,  Boston,     x  vol.,  large  i^mo.    648 

pares.     Price,  5^.50. 
GRKKK    PRAXIS;    OR,   GREEK   FOR    TE- 

(ilNNERS-     liy  J.  A.  SiaNci-R.  S.T.I) ,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Ore^ik  Laii;;uaj',e  ar.d  Literature  in 

the   College  of  the   Ciiy  of    New  York.     One 

Vol.,  i2ino.     Cloth.     Price,  f  i  co. 

^W  ThO  Illustrated  Catnlof?ue,  descriptive  of  the  American  Fducatir.i  al  .'^ei  cs  of  School  and 
College  Text- Hook.s  and  THE  LDIJCAI  ION AI.  REPORTER,  a  handsome  publication  full  of  useful 
information,  mailed  free  to  ai>y  Teaciier  or  School  Officer. 

lYISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

138  and.  140  Orand  St«,  New  York. 


FIRST  STEPS  IN  MUSIC.  A  Coirse  of  In- 
siuction  in  Mu^ic  loi  C<  nin.on  ."^thi-ols.  by 
Gi'O.  13.  Loo.Mis.  Ill  4  Rcobs.  ^»us.  X  and  1 
now  rcadv.     Pi  ire,  15  cents  each. 

CALIS'lHLNIC  SONGS.  A  new  ard  nJfractixe 
Collection  ot  CaliMhcnic  Songs,  be.iutiluHy  li- 
luslratcd.  Py  1-  L(jka  'J'.  P.nksons.  One  hai.d- 
soiiie  oblonc  vf>liime.     Price,  40  ceiif. 

READING  AND  El.OCUIlON:  THEORET- 
ICAL and  PRACTICAL.  Py  Anna  S.  Ran- 
dall. 'I  his  is  a  very  comjile  e  aid  ih.^nu'jh 
work,  and  can  be  u?cd  mde]  eixlcntly  or  m 
connection  with  any  sc  ics  of  Readers.  OLe 
vol.,  i2mo.     Cloth.     I'r.ce,  ?i  40. 


Blaok-Board  Rubbers, 

Ft  Srash?  Hrks  L^on  Elack'B:ards  and  Wall  Slates  of  all  ldnd& 


»  ■  #   ■  » 


THE  Dusty  Rag  for  clearing  Bhick-Boanls  of  niai'ks,  is  disappearing  with  tlie 
slovcL^y  teachers  who  were  kiiowu  in  the  past  No  tidy  teacher  crb 
permit  tlie  scattering  of  dnst  about  the  school  room,  defiling  the  furniture, 
books  and  dresses  of  pupils,  besides  damaging  the  health  of  teachers  and  pupila 
To  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  Erasers  or  lilack-Jioard  Rubbers,  we  maunfacton 
ths  following  varied  styles  : 

No.  O.  Size  2  in.  by  84  in.  The  block  is  ash  or  other  suitable  wood,  properly 
grooved  for  grasping  with  the  hand.  It  is  covered  'with  sheepskin,  nsuallji 
**  Shearling."  The  skin  is  securely  fastened  to  the  block  and  bound  with  binders' 
cloth.     Price,  per  doz 4^1*50 

No*  1.  Size  2  in.  by  7  in.  This  made  in  same  manner  and  of  same  material  ai 
No.  O,  differing  only  in  length.     Per  doz ^40 

No.  fl»  Size  2i  in.  by  7i  in.  Is  covered  with  first  class  lambskin,  having  heavy 
and  durable  wool.     The  binding  is  leather.     Per  doz 3.O0 

No.  3.    Is  made  of  A  1  extra  lambskin,  having  very  fine  long  bleached  wool, 

bound  with  red  morocco.     Per  doz , /. 4.O0 

No.  4.  ^^  Brussels."  This  Rubber  is  made  like  No.  3,  except  that  a  good 
quality  of  Brussels  carpeting  takes  place  of  lambskin.     Per  doz 4.50 

No.  5.  '^  Tapestry."  This  is  covered  with  fine  heavy  velvet  Tapestry  car- 
peting. It  is  a  handsome  and  efficient  Rubber,  highly  esteemed  in  Young  Ladies' 
Seminaries  and  Colleges.      Per  doz 5*00 

No.  6.  ^'  California  Rubber  "  is  made  over  an  elaborate  block,  in  three 
parts,  screwed  together,  peculiar  te  this  style.  It  is  larger  than  regular  size,  and 
covered  with  superior  heavj^  Red  Plush.    It  requires  no  binding.     Per  doz. .    5.50 

No.  7.  ^'  Tlie  Chamois  Hublier  ^^— patented — consists  of  a  series  of  strips 
of  Chamois  skin,  securely  fixed  in  hard  wood  block,  properly  grooved.  It  is  so 
arranged  that  the  series  of  Chamois  edges  come  in  snug  contact  with  the  Black-Board, 
most  effectually  rerao\dng  ©very  particle  of  dust,  gathering  it  up  between  the  folds. 
"When  filled  the  dust  may  be  entirely  discharged  by  rubbing  two  Rubbers  briskly 
together — thus  all  the  wasted  chalk  may  be  conveyed  out  of  the  school  room.  It 
proves  durable  and  is  very  hiyhly  appreciated.     Per  doz 5.00 

We  claim  t.Hat  our  Black-Board  Rubbers  are  tlie  very  best  manufactured 
We  ';7ill  pay  liberally  for  any  new  inventions  or  improvements  on  thf«e  articles. 


The  Chamois  Slate  Rubber. 

^'A    O^'Jf  JFOH    TffB  SCHOOZ'^OOM.'* 

It  dispenses  with  sponge  and  water,  in  erasing  marks  from  the  slate.  No  more 
need  the  teacher  hear  the  frequent  question,  •'Please,  sir,  may  I  go  to  wash  my 
slate  ?"    Nor  need  the  child  spit  upon  his  slate  to  erase  the  marks. 

It  is  made  of  wood  and  Chamois  skin,  arranged  to  bring  a  series  of  edges  of  skin 
snugly  against  the  surface  of  slate. 

Everv  TtMxchor  will  reconiniend  it  because  of  its  real  convenience  and  neatness. 
Every  pupil  will  buy  it.     It  costs  no  more  than  a  good  sponge. 

No.  1— size  1  in.  by  1  i— Price,  per  100 S5.O0 

No.  2 — size  2  in.  square—  per  100 8.00 

(Si^ecuneus,  by  mail,  of  No.  1,  lO  cents— of  No.  2,  15  ceilts.) 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 


All  who   have  not  yet   Remitted  for  the 


iliil 

iili 


'ill 


For    187I5 


Are  respectfully  requested  to  remt^  NOW. 


Tlte  Serial  '<  SONS  OF  PCSTALOZZI,"  is  alone  worth  more 
than  the  price  of  Subscription.    Back  Numbers  supplied. 


See  Subscription  Form  on  next  page. 


(For    Premiums,    see    third    pag-e.) 


<  ■  »  I 


The  HONTHLT  will  be  Discontinued  at  expiratien  of  time  sub- 
scribed  for. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 


p.  O.  Xk»3C  8»4L40. 


Pabliflhers  ''  American  Educatioiial  Monthly/' 
^Ji.  Sond  St,,  ^ew  2ork» 


(92.00 per  Ann.j  (Single  M>s.  20  ets.  * 

American  KducationalMonthly^ 

A  MAGAZINE    OF 

POPULAR  INSTRUCTION  AND  LITERATURE. 


**  A  lively  and  independent  Monthly.** — A  mtrican  Natundist, 

*'  The  leading  Educational  Journal  in  America.*'— >ZMimr</iSr  yournmL 

**  Paiticniariy  desirable  are  the  clear,  candid  statements  of  the  unnsttally  well-done  reviews  of  test* 
notiks.^—Rcte9ul  Table, 

**  Its  articles  are  short  and  comprehensive.  Its  notices  of  books  and  criticisms  are  just  and  intelligent*' 
^~Nmtiamal  inUUigtnctr. 

"  It  is  invaluable  to  all  who  liave  children  to  educate  or  school  taxes  to  pay." 


1=1.  EI  3S^  I  XJ  3S/1  S. 


1.  tor  Club  of  FOUR  new  Subscribers  (with  $8.00)  ONE  SUBSCRIPTION  FREE,  or  Freh, 
by  mail,  **  "Watson's  Mianual  qX  OaUstlienloSy"  very  fully  illustrated— Music 
for  Exercises,  etc.,  etc. :  or,  *<1?lie  X^st^WT'er  in  tile  (doliool  Roomy'*  comprising 
the  Laws  of  all  the  States  on  important  educational  subjects,  carefully  compiled,  arranged,  and  explained, 
bj  a  member  of  the  New  York  Bar. 

2.  For  Qub  of  SIX  Subscribers  (with  f  la.oo)  we  will  send  free,  ^  'We^l^'VV^OOd.'s  Oo^- 
ernmont  and  X^AIPFS  Ot*  tllO  Tin  1  ted  (States*"  giving  the  Rise,  Progress, 
and  Present  Organization  of  the  State  and  National  Governments.  It  helps  every  one  to  discharge  with 
iDtelligeoce  and  fidelity  his  duties  to  the  State  and  Nation,  and  to  conduct  his  private  affairs  with  safety  to 
himself  and  justice  to  others.  Tlie  ablest  jurists  commend  it  and  its  objects  most  heartily.  The  need  of 
the  knowledge  presented  is  undeniable.    (Price,  cloth,  $3.50.) 

3.  For  Club  of  FIFTEEN  Subscribers  (with  $30.00)  we  will  send  by  express  IPVoreestcr's 
nixtstrated  C^uarto  XJna1>rldBed  I>iotlonary  of  tlie  Xilnsfllsli. 
TLdBkXl^Xk  aijpe*  1786  quarto  pages.  Specimen  pajes,  with  recommendations  from  eminent  scholars, 
■ent  on  application.    (Its  price  is  f  12.0a) 

^»  For  SIXTY  Subscribers  (with  $120)  we  will  send  by  express,  a  handsome  Oold  ^Watolly 
Ladies'  siae.  Lever  movement,  full  jsweled,  hunting  case,  16  karat,  worth  f  5a 

IS.  For  ONE  HUNDRED  Subscribers  (with  #aoo)  we  will  send  by  express  a  handsome  Oold 
'^^atoll.y  Gentleman's  size,  full  plate.  Lever  movement,  manufactured  by  U.  S.  Watch  Co.,  worth  j^o. 

O.  For  ONE  HUNDRED  and  FIFTY  SUBSCRIBERS  (with  $300)  we  will  ship  an  elegant  Fiv« 
Octave,  Double  Reed,  Five  Stops,  Ol^an»  with  Knee  Swell,  selected  from  Mason  &  Hamlin's  un- 
rivalled instruments.     Manufacturers'  price  is  $125. 

7.    For  FOUR  HUNDRED  annd  FIFTY  Subscribers  (with  I900)  all  of  above  named  Premiums. 


CLUB  RATES  (without  preniiumsV— 5  Subscribers  for  ^oo :  xo  Sabsoribers,  fxs.oo ;  ao  Subscriben^ 
fjixoa    (Qttb  Subscribeis  may  be  at  different  offices.) 

40^  Aipeitic    »re    mramted    in    every    locality*      ClreoUin   flree  on  receipt  of 
pootmfpe*    Speointena,  90  cts*  eooh* 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

14  Sond  St.,  New  'X'orlc. 


mttztwa 


nstitnU,"  hmn^th  1855, 


IS  A  BELIABLE  EDUCATIONAIi  BUREAU  : 

1.  1 0  aid  all  who  seek  well-qiialitled  Teachers  :       |  3.  To  gire  Parents  information  of  Schools  i 

2.  To  npresentTeachejrs  who  desire  positions  ;  |  4.  To  sell,  rent,  and  exchange  School  ProperUea. 

•T.  vr,  8CHERMJSBHORM',  A.  !£.,  AottUtfTt  14  Bond  St.  (near  Broadway),  New  York. 
M.  J.  TOUNG,  Seoretary.  W.  8.  BTJGVJfiVBOJDr,  A.  M.,  Secretary. 

N£W  ENGLAND  BRANCH,    S17  Washington  Street,  Boston:  G.  S.  WOODMAN.  A.M.,  Manager; 
WESTERN  BRANCH.  183  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicagp:  KDWARD  SPEAKMAN,  i^ccretary. 

M  The  Right  Teacher  Ibi'  the  Right  Place.** 

Information  OP  Teachers  is  given,  embraang— Opportunities  for  education:  special  qualifications; 
exiierience,  and  in  what  schools :  references ;  age :  religious  preferences :  salary  expected ;  candidate's  letter, 
find  sometimes  a  photographic  likeness.     We  nominate  several  cnndidates,  giving  opportunity  for  selection. 

Sixteen  years  trial  proves  the  American  School  Institute  useful  and  efncient.     Its  patrons  and  friei:ds  are 
among  the  first  educational  and  business  men. 

Terms  :  T^uo  Dollars  on  giving  order  for  Tetuher.  When  Teacher  in  accepted.  Three  Dollars  additional. 
Extra  expense  incurred  in  selecting  and  examining  a  rare  Teacher,  will  be  charged.   No  charge  to  Public  SchooU, 
Principals,  School  Odficers,  apd  others,  should  give  early  notice  of  what  Teachers  they  may  wanL 


Teachers'  Bulletin. 


__r"Teachers  who  wish  positions  should  have  "Application  Form.*'    This  Bulletin  is  sent  to  the  leadinf 
Principals  and  School  Officers  everywhere,  hence  representation  here  is  eflicient. 

Abbre-vlntlona  Explained  :  Number  of  paragraph  refers  to  Candidate's  application  on  file  ;  Name 
of  School  or  College  signifies  that  Candidate  ha^  graduated  at  Institution  named.  If  "  Ed."  precedes  name  of 
School,  Candidate  has  attended  there,  not  graduated.  Figure  following  denotes  number  o^ years  experience. 
Branches  taught  are  abbreviated  naturally.  Foreign  languages  spoken  by  Candidate  are  in  Italics.  Church 
membership  is  shown  ;  B.  for  Baptist:  CI.,  Congreeatlonal ;  C,  Roman  Catholic;  £.,  Episcopal :  L..  Luther- 
an ;  M.,  Methodist ;  P.,  Presbyterian.  *'  Home,'*  as  **  $800  and  Home,"  means  ^800  Cash  Salary^  and 
Board,  IVashingy  Fuel  and  Lights. 


IjSMlles^EnglUh,    French,   Dranring,  etc. 

632-'Mt.  Holyoke;  3;  Eng..  Maths.,  Latin  and 
Rud.  French  and  German  ;  P.  :  $  1,00a 

633— N.  Y.  State  Normal ;  7  :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latiu, 
Object    Teaching,     Drawing   and     Gymnastics ;    R. : 

^I.OQOw 

634 — Troy  Sem.  ;  Eng ,  Maths.,  Latin  and  French  ; 
p. ;  %-aoo  and  home. 

636-*Oberiin  Coll. ;  Eng.  and  Maths. ;  C. 

636 — Lassell  Sem. ;  1 1 :  Classics,  French^  Drawing 
and  Painting ;  £. :  $45*  and  home. 

637— Western  Fem.  Sem. ;  7 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Nat. 
Sciences  and  Latin  ;  P :  $800  and  home. 

638— Franklin  Acad.  ;  x6;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin, 
German,  Gymnastics  and  Object  TeachinK :  $500. 

689— Hudson  River  Inst. ;  5:  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin. 
French,  Drawing  and  Rud.  Music;  C. ;  $300  and 
home. 

640— Naples  Acad. ;  a ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  French 
and  Drawing ;  ^5oa 

641— Genesee  Wes.  Sem. ;  3 :  Eng.,  Maths.,  French, 
German,  Singing  and  Drawing :  M.  :  $5oa 

642— Ipswich  Fem.  Sem. ;  5 ;  Eng.,  Maths,  Latin 
and  Drawnig :  C.  ;  ^400  and  home. 

643— N.  Y.  State  Normal :  3  ;  Eng.  and  Maths. : 
|6oo. 

644— ElmJra  Coll. ;  Eng.,  Maths,  and  Latin ;  P. ; 
^300  and  home. 

645— Me.  High  School;  4:  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin, 
French  and  Gennan  :  CI.  :  ^800. 

646— Vassar  Coll.  :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Nat.  Sciences 
and  Latin :  CI. 

647— Anienia  S<m. ;  \\  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin  and 
Drawing ;  M. :  $300  and  home. 

648— Delaware  Lit.  Inst. :  1 :  Eng.,  Maths,  and 
French  ;  P. ,  |6oa 

649- Ed.  Conn.  Lit.  Inst. ;  8  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  French 
and  Drawing ;  El, :  ^1300  and  home. 

660— Ed.   Ripley   Fem.   Coll.;    4:    Eng.,    Maths., 
Latin,  French  nnd  Singing;  M.:  |t5oo. 
,   661— Mt.  Holyoke:  10 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  Draw- 
ing, Painting  and  Gymnastics :  CI. 

662— Mass.  State  Normal ;  7 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin, 
Drawing  and  Singing ;  R. :  $750. 

6^3— N.  J.  State  Normal ;  2  ;  Elocution,  Literature, 
iistory  and  Maths.  * 


664 — 0.4wego  Normal  and  Training  School ;  a ;  £ng.» 
and  Gymnastics :  P. ;  $500. 

666 — Grad.  Me.  Wes.  Sem.;  a;  Eng.,  Maths., 
Latin,  French  and  German  ;  M. 

656— Philadelphia  Normal ;  3 ;  En§.,  Maths.,  Ob- 
ject Teaching,  Drawing  and  Rud.  Latin  and  French ; 
B. ;  #500.  k 

667— Ed.  Oneida  Sem.  and  Boston  Training  School; 
I ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Object  Teaching,  Gj'mnastics  and  EL 
Latin  ;  f  400. 

968— Friends  Sem.;  3:  Eng,  and  El.  French; 
Friend :  f  450. 

669— Mas*.  High  School ;  7 ;  Eng.,  Matlis ,  Latin 
and  French :  B.  :  $5oa 

66p— N.  Y.  State  Normal;  2;  Eng.,  Maths,  and 
Drawmg  :  E. ;  $8oa 

661— Mt.  Holyoke  Sem. :  a;  Latin,  Botany,  Maths, 
and  German  ;  P. :  ^300  and  home. 

662— Mt.  Holyoke  Sem.;  7;  Eng.,  Matlis.  and 
Drawing :  CI. ;  $500, 

663— Mt.  Holyoke  Sem.;  a;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin 
and  El.  Piano;  CI. 

664— Lexington  Acad.,  Va.  ;  3  :  Eng..  Maths., 
Latin  and  French ;  P. 

666— N.  Y.  Slate  Normal;  a;  Eng.,  Matlis.  and 
Object  Teaching ;  R. 

666— ^>o  Lewis  Normal  Inst. ;  5 ;  Gymastics  and 
Elocution. 

667— Oswego  Normal ;  3 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  Ob- 
ject Teaching  and  Gymnastics ;  B. ;  $800. 

668— Oswepo  Normal  and  Training  School;  5: 
Eng.,  Object  System  ;  B. ;  J700. 

669— St.  Mary's  Hall ;  x ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Gymnastics 
and  El.  Music :  £. 

670— Davenport  Coll.,  N.  C,  and  Vassar  Coll, ;  x : 
Eng..  Maths.  Classics,  German,  Frieiid  ;  5800. 

671— St.  Joseph's  Acad. ;  Eng.,  French,  and  Rod. 
Music:  C. 

672.- Western  Fem.  Coll. ;  6;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin 
andEl.  Greek;  P.:  $6oa 

673— Mass.   H.  Sch. ;    13.    Eng.,   Maths.,    Latin, 
Ffencht  German  and  Drawing ;  E.  ;  $1,000. 
.    674— St.  Agnes   Hall :  a ;  Nat.  Sciences,  German^ 
French,  Italian,  Latin,  Book-keeping  and  Object  Teach- 
ing. 

,   675— Rochester  Acad.  ;  1  ;  Eng.,  Drawing,  Pain^ 
ing,  EL  French  and  German  ;  P. 


Ij«idl«»-> >M«ile,  ete* 

44U> — LewUbois  Univ.;  i ;  Eog^  Drawing  and  £L 
Piano:  B. 

44Sh— Ingham  Univ.;  French,  IHano  and  Singinj^ 

443 —  9 :  Piano  and  Singing ;  £. :  $^o  and 
Home. 

444 — Ed.  New  York ;  3  ;  Singing  and  Piano  :  ^400 
and  Home. 

445 — Ingham  Univ. ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  French 
and  Piaao  ;  P. :  $400  and  Home. 

446— Ed.  Troy  Sem. ;  3 ;  Piano,  Guitar  and  Tho- 
nnigh  Base  ;  M. :  $5oa 

447— Ed.  Edinburgh  and  Paris  ;  a ;  Eng.,  French^ 
I^ano  and  Sinking ;  P.  :  $300  and  Home. 

448 — Ursuhne  Convent ;  a ;  Piano,  Singing,  Draw- 
ing and  Painting ;  E. 

44^— Ed.  Prof;  Touij^e  :  3 ;  Piano,  Organ  and  Sing- 
ing; Q. 

450— Ed.  Pro&. :  7:  Eng.,  French,  Piano,  Drawmg 
and  Painting :  E. 

461 — Westfield  Normal :  8 ;  Piano.  Organ,  Eng., 
Maths.,  Latin,  Drawing,  Painting  and  El.  French ;  E. 

452 — H.  Sch.;  Eng.,  Piano  and  Singing  ;  B.  :  $400. 

453 — ^Temple  Grove  ;  Piano  and  Singing :  I300  and 
Home. 

454— Ed.  Mt  Holyoke;  14;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin, 
Piano,  Singing  and  Drawing;  Q. :  I400  and  Home. 

455— F!d.  London  and  Paris ;  15 ;  Piano,  Singing 
French  and  Italian  ;  £. :  fSoo  and  Home. 

456— Ed.  Profe. ;  Piano  and  Singing. 

457 — Lyons  Musical  Inst. ;  i ;  Piano,  Organ,  Tho- 
ronsh  Base  and  Harmony  ;  CI. :  $400  and  Home. 

w6— Clinton  Liberal  Inst ;  9 ;  Piano,  Organ  and 
Singing  :  Universalist :  $900. 

459^Monticeno ;  4:  Piano,  Organ  and  Singing; 
M. :  $400  and  Home. 

460— New  Hampton  Acad. ;  4 :  Eng.,  Maths,  Latin, 
French,  Drawing  and  El.  Music  ;  E. ;  $400  and  Home. 

461— N.  Y.  Conf.  Sem. ;  4;  Piano,  Organ,  Melodeon 
and  Singing  ;  M. ;  ^5oa 

462— Ed.  Piof. ;  3:  Piano,  Organ,  Melodeon  and 
Singing  ;  P. :  ^300  and  Home. 

463— Monticello ;  3;  Singing,  Piano,  Organ  and 
Guitar  :  P. :  $800. 

464— Ml  Holyoke;  9:  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  French, 
Piano  and  Gymnastics :  600. 

465 — Barton  Acad. ;  a ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  Piano, 
Guitar  and  Singing ;  E.  :  $75a 

466—      4 :  Eng.,  French^  Piano  and  Singing :  ^5oa 

467— Ed.  Miss  Porter's :  7  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin, 
French,  German,  Piano  and  Singing ;  E. :  I400  and 
Home. 

468 — Ipswich;  3;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  French, 
Piano  and  Orf^n ;  CI. 

469 — Glendale  ;  5 ;  Piano,  Rhetoric,  History  and 
Latin  :  Moravian  :  ^400  and  Home. 

470— North  Granville  Sem. ;  8 :  Piano,  French, 
German,  Latin  and  Drawing ;  CI. :  $6oa 

471 — Maplewood  Music  Sem. ;  a ;  Piano,  Oigan, 
Guitar  and  Harmony  ;  B. 

472— Me.  Wes.  Sem. ;  i ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin, 
French,  German  and  Piano  :  $600. 

473— Anierica  and  Europe ;  3  ;  Eog.,  French^  Ger- 
tmam  and  Piano ;  E.  :  $300  and  Home. 

474— Honolulu ;  3;  Eng.,  Maths.,  French  and  El. 
Music:  CI. 

476^Ed.  Proft. :  4 :  Piano  and  Guitar ;  E. ;  |6eo. 

laadiea — nrAmrlng,  Painting,  etc. 

,133 —       a:    Drawing,    Painting,    Telegraphy   and 
Piano :  P.  :  $300  and  Home. 
134— Genesee  Wea.  SenL  ;  Drawing  and  Painting ; 

I85-— Ed.  Vaasar ;  i ;  Dra«-ing  afld  Painting ;  P. : 
^300  and  Home. 

136 — Ed.  Mass.  Drawing,  Painting,  Piano,  Oigan, 
Guitar  and  Singing ;  CI. :  ^7oa 

137— Ed.  Genesee  Wes.  Sem. ;  i ;  Drawing,  Paint- 
ing. Eng.  and  Maths. :  M. ;  $300  and  Home. 

138 — Castleton  Sem.;  10;  Drawing  and  Painting;  Q. 

139— Ed.  New  York ;  Drawing  and  Painting ;  E. 

140 — Wes.  Acad.;  4;  Drawing,  Painting,  Eng., 
Maths,  and  EL  Latin :  M. 

141 — Ingliam  Un. ;  to;  Drawine,  Painting,  Eng., 
Piano  and  Singing  ;  P. :  $300  and  Home. 

142 — London  and  Chicago ;  t ;  Drawing  and  Paint- 


148~Moniviatt  Sem. ;  i ;  Drawing  and  Painting. 

144— New  York:  s;  Drawing  and  Painting;  P. 

145— Ed.  N.  E.;  10;  Drawing,  Painting,  Eng., 
Maths.,  French  and  Latin  ;  M.  :  I500. 

146— Glenwood  Colk  Inst.;  a;  Drawing,  Painting; 
and  Eng. ;  CI. :  $300  and  Home. 

147— Berkshire  Inst;  6 ;  Frtncky  Drawing  and  Paint- 
ing:  E. 

148->School  of  Design ;  10;  Drawing  and  P.iinting; 
Friend. 

149— Philadelphia  Normal :  8 ;  Drawmg,  Paintii«, 
Penmanship  and  Elocution  ;  P. 

150— Maplewood :  Drawing,  Painting  and  Eng. 

151— Andover  Acad. ;  15  ;  Drawing,  Painting,  Piano, 
Onan,  Melodeon  and  Thorough  Base :  $400  and  Home. 

152— Ed.  Fort  Edward:  3;  Drawing,  Painting, 
French  and  German  ;  £. 

153— Vt.;  10 ;  Drawing,  Painting,  Eng.,  Maths,  and 
French ;  CI. :  I400  and  Home. 

154— Glenwood  Sem.;  3;  Drawing  and  Painting; 
CI. :  $300  and  Home. 

Foreign  Itadiea,  etc* 

78— Ed.  Paris  and  Germany ;  4 ;  French  and  Gtr^ 
maM  ;  L. :  |6oo  and  Home. 

74r— Ed.  Germany  and  Fiance  ;  10 ;  Drawing,  Paint- 
ine.  FnettcA,  German  and  Music ;  L. :  $700  and  Home. 

75— Ed.  Germany:  8;  German,  French  and  EL. 
Music  and  Drawing ;  P. 

76— Royal  Bavarian  Inst. :  7 ;  French^  German  and 
Italian ;  C  :  %i<iO  and  Home. 

77— Ed.  Pans;  xo;  French  and  Spanithi  C. 

78— Ed.  Belgium :  French  and  English  ;  Israelite. 

79— Ed.  France ;  5  ;  French  ;  C. :  $300  and  Home. 

80— Ed.  Paris ;  8 ;  French  and  Rud.  Music ;  C 

81— Ed.  Germany  ;  3 ;  German  and  Piano. 

82— Ed.  France ;  3 ;  French  and  El.  Piano :  C. 

887-Ed.  Vienna ;  10 ;  German^  French^  Eng.,  Piano 
and  Singing :  ^6oa 

84— Pans :  4 ;  French  and  Rud.  Music :  $6oa 

85— Ed.  Hambuig ;  5  ;  French,  German  and  Bng,^ 
Piano  and  Drawing  ;  R. :  ^500  and  Home. 

86 — xa ;  French^  German  and  Englhh ;  ^300  and 
Home. 

87— Ed  Germany  ;  8  ;  German, .  Eng ,  French^ 
Spanish^  Italian^  Drawing  and  £1.  Music  ;  L. :  $600. 

88— Ed.  Bremen;  German  and  EL  French  and 
Music. 

Oentlenten — fiSngliah,     lUntlta.      Classles, 
Freneh,  Oennan,  MIHtary  Tactlca,  dto. 

600-~Princeton :  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths.,  B'k-keep., 
German ;  P. :  $^00,  and  Home. 

BOl—Bowdom:  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths.,  B'k-keep, 
Gym.,  Trench,  German. 

60'8-^1'nnsylvania  Univ. ;  19;  Eng.,  Latin,  Maths., 
Nat.  Sci. :  M. :  f  i,aoa 

603— Dartmouth :  8;  Eng.,  Nat  Sci.,  Maths., 
Class.,  B'k-keep. ;  CI. :  $1,300. 

604— Amherst:  3;  Eng.,  Nat.  Sci.,  Maths.,  Cass., 
Penmanship,  German;  CI.  :  $i,ooa 

605— Pa.,  State  Normal  Sch.;  a;  Eng.,  Maths., 
El.  Latin,  Sineing.  Nat.  Sci.,  German:  $700. 

606— N.  Y.  Univ.,  Paris,  Heidelberg :  5 ;  Chem., 
Phvsica,  Nat.  Hrstory. 

60T — Madison  Univ. ;  5 ;  Classics ;  E. ;  $600,  and 
Home. 

608 — Bowdoin  ;  x ;  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths.,  B'k-keep., 
German,  French:  $i,ooa 

609— Vale;  20:  Eng.,  Maths.,  Class.,  Physiology; 
P. :  $i.aoo. 

610— Yale;  i:  Eng.,  Maths.,  Clan.,  B'k-keep., 
German  :  #500,  and  Home. 

611— Bowdoin ;  3  :  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths.,  B'k-keep., 
Elocution,  Gym.,  French,  German,  Spanish  :  $x,ooo. 

612— PS'  State  Normal  Sch.;  3;  Eng.,  Maths., 
B'k-keep.,  Gemmn^  Singing :  Lw ;  |7aa 

613— Ed.  McGill  Univ.;  3;  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths., 
French;  E. 

614— Mass.  Pub.  Sch. ;  3 ;  Eng.,  Penmanships 
B'k-keeping,  Maths,,  Gym. ;  B. ;  f  i,<oo. 

616— Amherst;  Eng.,  Class.,  Nat.  Sci.,  Maths., 
German  :  $x,ooo. 

616— Ed.  St.  Nor.  Sch.,  Ct;  8;  Eng.,  Maths., 
Sinzing,  B'k-keeping,  Gym. ;  Q. :  $x,soa 

617— Dartmouth ;  a ;  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths. :  |i|Ooo 


618— Pi^-  St.  Nor.  Sch.;  6;   Eng ,  QaBS.,  Maths., 
Singing,  Nat.  Sci.,  B'k-keeping,  Drawing,  French ;  B. : 


619— Columbia :  4;  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths.;  $900, 
and  Home.  * 

620— Larayette ;  i :  Eng., Class.,  Maths.;  P.:|i,ooo. 

621— Harvard  :  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths.  Frendi,  Ger- 
man, Italian :  $900. 

622— Union  ;  a;  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths.,  B*k-kecpii«, 
Germati,  Drawing  ;  P. ;  ^1,200. 

68S— Ed.  Wesleyan  Univ. ;  7  ;  Eng.,  Oass.,  Maths., 
NaL  Sci.,  B'k-kecping,  Piano,  Organ,  Sineing ;  ^1,000. 

624— Mt.  Union:  8:  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths.,  B'k- 
keeping,  French,  German ;  M.;  $t,xo, 

62&— I>ickinson ;  3 ;  Eng.,  Nat.  Sci.,  Class.,  Maths., 

l*k-lceeping ;  M.  :  ^z,ooo. 


B 


826— Yale  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Oass. ;  Q.  ;  ^1,200. 
JSf^/  -       -       -  •     —  • 


^il— Amherst ;  i ;  En^.,  Class..  Maths.,  B'k-keep- 
ing. B'rench,  German,  Singing;  CI. ;  $900. 

628— tTniv.  of  Rochester;  Eng.,  Class-,  Maths., 
German^  French  :  B. ;  $7O0l 

6i^9— Ed.  Yale  Sci.  Sch. ;  6 :  Eng.,  Maths.,  B'k- 
keepmg;  P.;  $z,ooo. 

630— Bowdoin  ;  t ;  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths.,  B'k-keep- 
ingTMusic ;  CI. :  $1,000.  , 

631— Acad. ;  4 ;  Eng.,  Class.,  Matlis.,  Music,  Gym. : 
$1,000. 

632— N.Y.  State  Normal  Sch.;  9;  Eng,  Maths,, 
B'k-keeping:  E. ;  $1,500. 

633— Ed.  Columbia  :  Eng.,  Maths.,  French,  $i,ooa 

635— Bowdoin  ;  xa ;  Eng.,  Qass.,  Maths.,  3'k-keep- 
ing,  French,  $i,8oa  .        _ 

•636— Williams:  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths.:  P. 

637- Yale;  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths..  B'k-kcepmg, 
French,  German,  CI.  :  $z,ooa  , 

6^— Alfred  Univ.;  20;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latm, 
French,  B'k-keeping;  $i,aoo. 

640— Middlebury;  a;  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths. :  M.  : 
$1,000. 

641— Acad. ;  7  ;  Eng.,  Maths. :  $700.   ^  .    ,,    , 

642— Nat  Med.  Coll. ;  2;  Eng..  Nat.  Sci.,  MaUis., 
Latin,  German  ;  P. :  $600. 

643— Acad. ;  8 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  B'k-keeping : 

$X,200. 

644— Union;  xo;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Class.,  B'k-keep- 
ing; P. :  $x,5oa  ' 

645— Harvard ;  Eng.,  Qass..  Maths.,  B'k-keeping, 
French,  German ,  $800.  .      >, 

6.46— C.  N.  Y.  Conf.  Sem. ;  Eng.,  Maths.  Nat.  Sa., 
Latin,  German :  $600. 

647— Rutgers,  Berlin;  x;  Eng.,  Qass.,  Maths. 
German^  French  ;  Ref.  ;  $1,000. 

64S— Ed.  Princeton;  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths.,  B'k- 
keeping,  Eloc. ;  M.  ;  $500  and  Home. 

649— Pa.  State  Nor.  Sch. :  2 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin, 
El.  Greek,  Nat.  Sci.,  Drawing ;  E  :  $800. 

660— Amherst ;  x  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Class.,  Gym., 
B'k-keeping ;  P.  :  $1,000. 

661— Victoria  Univ.  ;  x ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Qass., 
French,  German  ;  M. :  $7oa 

662— Yale ;  X3 ;  Eng., 'Class.,  Maths.,  B'k-keeping ; 
E. :  $800.  ,     ^ 

683— Yale;  la;  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths.  French,  Ger- 
man, Spanish  ;  E. :  $1,000. 

664— Pa.  State  Nor.  Sch. ;  3 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Lann, 
B'k-keeping,  German,  Singing  ;  $z,ooo. 

666— Dartmouth  ;  x ;  Eng.,  Qass.,  Maths.,  B'k-keep- 
ing, French,  German,  Piano,  Organ,  Singing ;  B.  : 
$z,ooo. 

656— Dickinson  ;  x ;  Eng.,  Qass.,  Maths.,  German, 
French,  Singing ;  M. ;  $x,ooo. 

667— Dartmouth  ;  3  ;  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths.  B'k-keep- 
inc,  Frendi,  German;  CI.;  |x,aoo* 

668— Brown  Univ. ;  2 ;  Eng.  Class.,  Matlis.,  Ger- 
man,  Frencli,  Drawing,  Gym. ;  B. ;  $1,200. 

669 — Ed.  Scotland ;  xa ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Qass.,  French, 
German,  Drawing,  Ref. :  $1,000. 

660— Harvard ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Class.,  German ;  $500 
and  Home. 

661— Sheffield  ScL  Sch.;  3;  Nat.  Sci.,  Maths., 
Eng.,  M. ;  $1,200. 

662— Rome  and  Fran<»:  3;  Eng.,  Matlis.,  Class., 
French,  Italian,  Drawing ;  C. 

663-- Wes.  Univ.  and  Heidelberg  Univ. ;  3  ;  Eng.. 
Maths.,  Nat.  Sci.,  Gti^man,  French ;  M. ;  $i,^oa 

664— Yale ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Nat.  Sci.,  Classics ;  CI. : 
'*^,ooa 


666— Wes.  Univ. ;  i :  Eng.  Maths.,  Class.,  French 
German  ;  CI. :  $900.  

666— Acad.  ;  20  ;  Eng..  Maths.,  Class.,  B'k-keep- 
ing, Singing,  Drawing ;  M. ;  $800. 

667- Harvard;  4:  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths.,  German; 

ee3— Union  ;*  X2  :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Class.,  B'k-keep- 
ing, German  ;  CI. ;  $z,2oa  ^     . 

669— Acad.,  6 ;  Eng.,  Math.,  El.  Latin  :  $9cxx 

070— Jefferson  ;  7  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Class. ;  P. :  $i,aoo. 

671— Yale ;  3 :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Cass. :  Q.  ;  $600. 

672— Cornell;  NaL  Sci.,  French,  German,  Port.  ; 
E. ;  $x,ooo.  ^..  , 

673— Yale  ;  9 ;  Eng..  Class.,  Maths.,  B'k-kcepmg : 
P.;  $x,2oo.  ^^    ,       _„  - 

674— Ed.  England ;  23  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  B'k-kcepitig, 

Drawing,  French  ;  E. ;  $75o«    ^  ^,    .         .,        . 

676— Harvard:  7:  Eng.,  Oass.,  Maths.,  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  German  ;  $1,000.  - »,    i. 

676— Genesee  :  8  ;  Natural  Sciences,  Class.,  Matbs., 
B'k-keeping,  French,  German,  Singing ;  M. :  {2,500. 

677— Dartmouth :  3;  Eofr.  Class.,  Maths.,  Bk- 
keeping.  Drawing ;  CI.  ;  $x,ooa         ^       .         „        . 

678— Acad.;   7;   Eng.,  Maths.,  Drawing,  French: 

679— Ed.  Waterville;  16;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Oass., 
B'k-keeping,  German.  French;  P.;  $1,200. 

680— Amherst ;  x  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Class.,  B'k-keep- 
ing: $8oa  „        ,,    . 

681— Westfield  State  Nor.  Sch. ;  x  ;  Eng.,  Maths., 
Singing ;  M.  ;  $1,000.  r     •      t-        v 

682— Ed.  England ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latm,  French, 
Singing,  Drawing :  E. :  $1,000.  „„  ,        - 

^3— Amherst:  Eng.,  Maths.,  Oass.,  B'k-keepmg; 
CI. :  $800  and  Home. 

Foreign  Gentlemen— Also  Americnn  Gen- 
tlemen -wYko  Teaob  BIubIc. 

300— France  ;  7  :  Frencky  Drawing,  Maths.:  C;  $600.^ 

301— Rouen  ;  xx  ;  French,  Latin  ;  $x,ooo. 

302— Neufchatel :  10 ;  French,  German,  Italuio, 
Spanish,  Drawing,  Gym. 

303— Univ.  France:  10;  French. 

804— Imp.  Coll.,  Rio  Janeiro;  French,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Piano,  Drawing  ;  E. 

305— France:  8;  German,  French;  $1,000. 

806— Madrid,  Paris :  Piano,  Organ,  Singing,  Span- 
tsh ;  C. ;  $x,ooo.  1 

807- Munich  :  20:  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Guitar, 
Singing,  Drawing,  Painting,  German ;  E. 

308— Ed.  Penn. :  9 ;  Piano,  Flute,  Violin,  Sings, 
Elocution,  Eng. ;  Mor. ;  $t,ooo. 

309— France ;  3  ;  French,  Drawing,  Matlis. ;  Ref. ;, 
$x,ooo. 

310— Univ.  France ;  French,  S/amsh,  Italian,  B'k- 
keeping. 

311— Breslau;  xx;  Singing,  Piano,  Organ:  $x,5oo. 

312— Gottingen  \  2 ;  German,  French,  Class.,  Piano 
Singing,  Maths. ;  L. ;  $800. 

313— Europe  :  25  ;  Piano,  Organ,  Singing,  French, 
German  ;  $1,200. 

814— Prussia:  ao:  German,  French,  Part.,  S/an- 
ish.  Piano,  Organ,  Singing ;  £. 

815— Upsal ;  5  ;  Frtnch,  German,  Italian,  Scandi- 
navian, Latin,  Maths.,  Gym.,  Mil.  Tactics:  $1,000. 

316— Col.  Law  Sdi. ;  German,  English,  B'k-keep- 
ing; $6<x>. 

317— France ;  6  *,  French,  Spanish,  Ita/ian,  Qass., 
Maths.,  B'k-k^ping  ;  C. ;  $x,ooo. 

318 — Bonn  and  Paris ;   xo  ;  French,  German. 

819— Milan  ;  ao;  Piano,  Organ,  Singing,  Italian, 
Spanish,  French  ;  £.  :  $2,000. 

820— Dresden*  6;  Maths.,  Nat.  Sci.,  German, 
French,  Latin,  Eng.,  Drawing,  Piano,  Sin^ng ;  $x,ooq. 

321— Boston;  8;  Piano,  Organ,  Singing:  L.; 
$700  and  Home. 

322— Ed.  Coll.  City  of  N.  Y. ;  i ;  German,  French, 
Spanish^  Itaiian  ;  L. ;  $1,000. 

328— Paris:  6;  French,  Spanisli,  B'k-keeping, 
Maths. ;  CI. ;  $700. 

324— Rotterdam  :  12 ;  Drawing,  Painting ;  Ref. 

326— Sweden  and  France ;  Piano,  Singing,  German^ 
French  ;  B. ;  $x,ooo  and  Home. 


School  Properties  for  Sale,  Rent,  or  Exchange. 


ir*^--.'V«W«ii^,'^^**»  .*«■.•  V*»"»*W^»--**»*%» 


The  American  Educational  Monthly  is  read  by  most  of  the  Principals  and  School  Proprietors  in  the 
oountrv.  hence  we  have  unparalleled  facilities  for  learning  of  persons  who  desire  to  huy^  stliy  or  exchange 
School  Property.  By  this  plan  Schools  may  be  offered  without  exposure  to  the  embarrassment  of  open 
attMOumcenuHts. 

rPeriTis. —  Five  per  cent  commission  upon  the  amount,  due  as  soon  as  transfer  of  property  is  made. 
No  sale  undertaken  without  preliminary  fee  of  five  dollars  (for  advertisement  and  correspondence).  This 
*n^y  be  deducted  from  finsd  commission.  For  rtniing  School  Properties  same  as  for  ssues ;  Commission 
being  on  rent  for  one  year. 

Particulars  of  Properties  given  to  snbscribers  of  the  >4iMr.  Educational  Monthly ^  or  to  others  on  subscribing, 
$2  oo  per  annum.     Address  with  stamp, 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn,  14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 

tains  30  rooms ;  is  built  in  best  manner ;  excellent 
water ;  beautiful  walks  in  vicinity.  From  4  to  18  acres 
of  land  may  be  had  with  it.     Rent  very  moderate. 

78  — For  Sale — Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
"Young  Ladibs,  in  a  rapidly  growing  cit^,  two  hours 
from  N.  Y.  Main  building  45x50,  wmg  22x2^— 
three  stories  and  basement,  in  good  order.  Price,  in- 
cluding buildings,  grounds,  school  furniture,  two  pianos, 
and  good-will  of  school,  $28,000.  The  buildings  are 
insured  for  $1 2,40a 

79. — For  Bale — Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Young  Ladiks,  near  Philadelphia.  Railroad  within 
three  minutes'  walk.  Lot  loi  by  235  feet :  location 
high  and  heahhy ;  sliaded  play-ground  and  garden. 
Buildings  in  good  repair.  Present  proprietor  wishes 
to  retire  fi-om  business.  Price  $15,000 ;  $5,000  cash. 
A  good  School  is  much  needed. 

80. — For  Sale — Boarding  School  for  Boys, 
which  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  20  years. 
The  property  is  18  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  is 
located  in  a  beautiful  country.  It  is  offered  for  $20,000. 
Buildings  are  in  excellent  condition ;  house  is  lighted 
with  gas ;  accommodations  for  over  30  boarders. 

83.7-For  Sale.— Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Boys  in  Connecticut,  4  hours  from  New  York.^  In 
operation  12  ^ears.  Offered  because  of  Principal's 
death.  Buildings,  in  first-rate  order,  will  accommodate 
25  boarders  and  as  many  day-scholars.  Ten  acres  of 
land,  finely  situated.    Price,  $10,000. 

84.— For  Sale.— Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Boys,  one  hour  from  Baltimore.  School-room  will  seat 
80  ;  boarding  accommodations  for  40.  House  mav  be 
filled  during  vacation  with  summer  boarders,  f'our 
acres  of  land.  Price,  $6,500.  Personal  property  for 
sale  cheap.    Terms  easy. 

86. — For  Sale— Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Boys,  pleasantly  located  on  the  Hudson.  Has  been  in 
successful  operation  for  many  years,  and  is  well  and 
fevorably  known.  The  building  will  accommodate  over 
50  boarding  pupils.  ^  There  are  about  five  acres  of  land, 
a  spacious  gymnasium,  and  all  necessary  out-houses. 
Will  be  sold  on  ver\'  easy  terms.  Reason  for  selling 
and  other  information  given  on  application. 

87. — For  Sale — Half  interest  in  the  furniture  and 

f;ood-wiIl  of  a  well-established  Day  School  for  Boys, 
ocated  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  now  in  successful  ope- 
ration.   Price  $1,500. 

88. — Far  Sale— A  weH-known  Business  Collecb 
in  Conn.,  which  has  been  extensively  advertised,  and 
is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  An  exceljent  chance  is 
here  offered  to  an  active  manager,  as^  this  is  the  most 
prominent  Institution  of  the  kind  in  New  England. 
Price  $3,600^  one-half  caslu 

88.*^Fop  Sale— A  Family  School  for  Boys, 
op  the  Hudson.  Accommodations  for  about  ao  board- 
ers.   Price  for  furniture  and  good-will,  $2,000  cash. 

90. — For  Bale — A  successful  Classical  Day 
School  for  Boys,  in  New  York  City.  Has  been  in 
operation  a  number  of  years,  and  is  well  supported. 
Rooms  spacious  and  elegant,  including  furnished  gym- 
nasiam.    Terms  reasonable. 


44. — ^For  Sale.— Femalb  Ssminary,  of  thirty- 
five  years*  standing — eighteen  under  present  Principal. 
Two  and  a  half  hours  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 
Location  very  desirable.  Three  acres  of  land ;  house 
three  stories,  with  finished  attic.  Will  accommodate 
thirty-five  or  more  boarding  pupils.  Main  building, 
34x35  feet :  wing,  50x19.  Porch  and  veranda.  ^  Large 
and  well  ventilated.  School-room,  music,  recitation, 
and  reading  rooms,  jKirlors,  batli-room,  etc,  etc.  Net 
income  last  year,  $3,800. 

66. — "Wanted — Thrsb  expbribncsd  educators 
to  aid  in  completing  a  College  Association  in  one  of  the 
\xsx  sections  of  the  North  West,  to  be  Officers  of 
Board,  Exec  Com.,  and  Faculty.  Elach  to  purchase 
an  undivided  fifth  interest  in  the  College  property,  in- 
dttding  buildings,  grounds,  etc. ;  with  the  issue  and 
avails  of  $200,000,  m  preferred  stock,  redeemable  in 
tuition.  £ach  purchaser  to  be  entitled  to  a  hqnie  pro- 
fessorship and  salary.  Terms,  $8000 ;  4  cash  ;  balance, 
5  years  at  6  per  cent. 

67.— For  Sale. — A  School  Property,  20  miles 
fiiNn  N.  Y.  Main  building,  2}^  stories,  wing  i fa- 
Lot  65  M  125.  House  in  good  repair,  contains  14  rooms, 
well  adapted  for  Female  Boarding  and  Day  School, 
which  is  much  needed.  Price  $8000,  \  may  remain  on 
mortgage. 

68.— For  Sale.— A  valuable  School  Property 
in  Eastern  Penn.  Building  is  stone  cottage,  4  stories, 
with  finished  attic ;  and  is  specially  adapted  for  both 
•exes.  Accommodations  for  60  boarding  pupils.  The 
campus,  containing  i«even  acres,  with  miit  and  orna- 
mental trees.  School  is  in  flourishing  condition.  Rea- 
sons for  selling  given  on  application.     Price  $16,000. 

70. — For  Sale. — The  proprietor  of  a  remunerative 
Boarding  and  Day  School  in  Massachusetts,  desiring  to 
chik^e  his  occupation,  will  sell  the  property  on  favora- 
ble terms.  At  present  rate  of  income,  it  will  pay  for 
itself  in  five  years.  To  a  competent  teacher  and 
manager,  this  elEsrs  unusual  indocements.  Price  $13,- 
700  for  Real  Estate.  Personal  property  to  be  sold 
cheap. 

73.— For  Sale  or  Bent.— On  the  Hudson,  near 
New  York,  a  large  brick  House,  2)^  stories  and  base- 
ment, containing  25  rooms,  bath  rooms,  closets,  etc., 
well  adapted  for  a  Boarding  School  for  young  ladies  or 
boys.  About  an  acre  of  ground  in  garden,  lawn,  and 
shade  trees.  Excellent  water.  Price  $15,000  ;  $5,000 
cash.  Balance  on  mortgage.  Furniture  if  desired.  Rent, 
$■,500. 

75.— Ck>llese  Property  for  Sale  or  Lease.- 

It  consists  of  3^  acres  of  ground,  on  which  is  a  large 
and  handsome  main  building,  containing  lecture  room, 
12  recitation  rooms,  and  cliapel  elegantly  finished  in 
bUdc  walnut.  There  are  two  other  buildingis,  having  48 
rooms  for  students,  besides  dining  hall.  Kitchen,  etc 
The  College  is  beautifully  located  within  the  limits  of  a 
city  (State  of  Ohio)  of  35,000  inhabitants^  which  needs 
aa  acaulemic  institution  of  high  grade.  The  entire 
property,  will  be  sold  for  $ao,ooo,  which  is  about  half 
the  cost  of  improvements.  If  not  sold  soon,  will  be 
leued  at  $i,aoo  a  year. 

77.— For    Bent— Near   Philadelphia,   a   House 
toitable  for  a  first-daas  Boardikg  School.    It  con- 


COWPERTHWAIT    &    Co., 


Educational    Publishers, 

628  &  6jo  Chestnut  Street^ 

Philadelphia, 
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A    DUTCHMAN'S   DIFFICULTIES    WITH    THE   EN- 

GLISH    LANGUAGE. 

STEVEN  VAN  Brammelendam  was  a  good  natured, 
scholarly  young  Dutchman.  He  knew  something  of 
Latin  and.  Greek,  was  familiar  with  French  and  German,  and 
had  littie  difficulty  in  understanding  the  English  Grammar. 
He  could  pronounce  the  English  very  well,  having  received, 
when  a  boy,  a  few  lessons  from  an  English  tutor.  His  avail- 
able stock  of  English  words  was  rather  scanty ;  but  he  never 
hesitated  on  that  account.'  When  he  wanted  a  word,  he 
would  simply  talfe  a  Dutch  or  a  Latin  word,  give  it  some- 
what of  an  English  turn,  and  launch  it  forth  with  a  confi- 
dence  which  often  made  us  laugh  heartily.  Steven  took 
everything  in  good  humor :  and  when  we  explained  to  him 
the  oddity  of  his  phrase,  he  would  laugh  as  heartily  as  any 
of  us. 

Being  informed  of  his  intention  of  arriving  on  the  14th,  I 
kept  a  look-out  for  him  all  that  day  at  my  office  in  Comhill. 
I  purposed  to  take  him  at  once  to  our  house  at  Chelsea. 
Steven,  however,  did  not  appear  till  the  forenoon  of  the  next 
day ;  and  then,  after  delivering  his  letter  of  introduction,  he 
told  me,  with  an  air^  of  perplexity,  that  he  had  passed  the 
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night  at  some  inn  in  the  neighborhood, — and  that  he  had  left 
his  luggage  there,  but  could  not  find  the  place  again,  being 
quite  bewildered  with  the  countless  number  of  streets 
and  lanes,  each  of  which  was  "as  full  with  people,  car- 
riages, and  'busses,  as  an  egg  is  with  meat."  But  let  me 
tell  you  his  story  as  he  told  it  to  us  that  same  evening  over 
our  tea  at  Chelsea. 

Owing  to  some  difficulty  about  his  luggage  at  the  custom- 
house, Steven  could  not  leave  Dover  before  the  last  train, 
which  arrived  at  London  Bridge  at  10.30  P.M.  He  took 
a  cab,  and  drove  up  to  my  office  at  Comhill.  Of  course  he 
found  it  locked.  He  rang  the  bell — rang  again — rang  a 
third  time,  but  could  get  no  answer.  No  wonder,  indeed,  for 
good  Mrs.  Jenkins,  our  housekeeper,  was  then  enjoying  the 
luxury  of  her.  first  sleep.  Nor  was  she  much  pleased  at  be- 
ing roused  out  of  it  by  a  tremendous  peal  that  rang  through 
the  premises  as  if  the  police  had  come  to  tell  her  that  the 
whole  neighborhood  was  on  fire.  She  put  on  her  gown,  or, 
to  use  an  expression  of  Steven's,  "flung  herself  into  her 
frock"  as  quickly  as  she  could, and,  frantic  with  excitement, 
hurried  up-stairs,  candle  in  hand,  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  the  disturbance,  the  like  of  which  had  not  occurred  in  her 
long  housekeeping  experience.  No  sooner  had  she  opened 
the  door,  than  Steven,  presenting  his  letter  of  introduction, 
said,  "  Is  my  gentleman,  Dobson,  to  house  ?" 

"  Pray,  sir,  I  cannot  read,"  answered  Mrs.  Jenkins,  return- 
ing  the  letter.  . 

"  Is  my  gentleman,  Dobson,  to  house  ?"    Steven  repeated. 

"Sir?" 

"  Yes,  Sir  Dobson." 

"  What  about  Sir  Dobson  ?" 

"  Is  he  to  house  ?'^ 

"  What  house  ?  I  don't  understand  you." 
' "  Give  this  letter  to  your  gentleman,"  said  Stevep,  in  the 
kindest  tone  he  could  assume. 

"  There  are  no  gentlemen  here,"  answered  Mrs.  Jenkins, 
rather  indignantly ;  "  call  to-morrow  at  ten  ;"  and  the  door 
was  shut  upon  the  benighted  Brammelendam. 

The  cabman  now  came  to  the  rescue.  With  some  diffi- 
culty, he    succeeded  in   making  Steven  understand    that 
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he  would  have  to  take  a  bed  at  a  Ainn  for  the  night.  Then, 
after  having  driven  some  four  or  five  streets,  he  put  him 
down  at  the  entrance  to  a  gin-palace,  whose  splendid  lanterns 
promised  "  chops,  steaks,  and  well-air'd  beds"  to  travelers. 
The  landlord,  observing  two  big  portmantea,us  and  a  hat-box 
on  the  top  of  the  cab,  had  no  objection,  of  course,  to  take  in 
the  late  visitor. 

"  What  am  I  guilty  to  you  ?"  Steven  said  to  cabby, 
pulling  out  his  purse. 

"  Guilty !"  cabby  repeated  with  a  smile ;  "  don't  know, 
unless  you  run  away  without  paying  me." 

Steven  understood  the  word  "  paying." 

"  Yes,  I  will  pay  the  load.     How  much  ?" 

*'  Half-a-crown." 

"  What  is  half-a-crown  ?" 

"  Why,  it's  two-and-six." 

"  Frightful !"  Steven  exclaimed.  "  Twent-six  shilling ! 
only  for  jiding  me  such  a  short  end  !" 

Cabby,  who  fortunately  was  one  of  the  better  stamp,  could 
not  help  laughing  at  this  mistake,  which  certainly  was  some- 
thing out  of  the  common.  After  some  further  explanation, 
Steven,  much  to  his  satisfaction  saw  Jehu  oflF  with  two  shil- 
lings and  sixpence. 

After  having  seen  his  luggage  taken  up  to  his  bed-room, 
Steven  entered  the  taproom,  where  twelve  boxes  were  lined 
off,  six  on  each  side. 

"  Where  is  the  coffee-room  ?"  asked  Steven. 

"  This  is  the  coffee-room,"  the  landlord  replied. 

"What — this?"  Steven  exclaimed.  "This  is  a  place 
for  horses.  There  is  precisely  room  here  for  twelve  horses. 
Do  you  put  men  into  horse-stables  in  this  country  ?" 

The  landlord  gave  no  reply.  Steven,  perceiving  that  no 
choice  was  left  to  him,  took  a  seat  in  one  of  the  "  horse- 
stables,"  and  ordered  his  supper. 

"  Give  me  a  butterham,  with  flesh,  and  a  h^lf-bottle  wine." 

"  No  bread  ?"  the  landlord  asked. 

"  Natural,"  Steven  replied,  not  knowing  the  English 
expression  "  of  course.** 

The  landlord  smiled,  and  shook  his  head.  He  brought  in 
some  butter  and  a  few  slices  of  ham. 
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"  Which  wine  do  you  take,  sir — ^sherry  or  port  ?" 

"  None  of  both.     Give  me  Bordeaux.'' 

"  Don't  know  that  wine,"  tha  landlord  replied,  shrugging 
his  shoulders. 

"  I  aim  at  red  wine/' 

"  Why,  that's  port." 

"  No  port ;   port  is  too  heady  to  me." 

"  Perhaps  you  mean  French  Wine  ?" 

"  Mean  French  wine !"  Steven  exclaimed.  "  No ;  French 
wine  is  not  mean.  It  is  drunk  by  kings  and  princes.  Pour 
me  a  glass." 

While  the  landlord  fetched  a  bottle  of  claret,  Steven  mur- 
mured within  himself,  "  Those  conceited  Englishmen ! 
Everything  which  is  not  English,  is  mean  in  their  estimation." 

"  Where  is  the  butterham  ?"  Steven  asked,  while  the  land- 
lord put  down  the  bottle. 

"  Why,  it  is  before  you,"  the  landlord  replied,  pointing  to 
the  plates.    "  This  is  the  butter,  and  this  is  the  ham." 

Steven  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Oh,  yes,  natural !"  he  said.  "  This  is  butter  and  ham ; 
but  I  ordered  a  butterham.  I  aim  at  bread  for  smearing 
the  butter  upon  it." 

With  such  difficulties  as  these  Steven  struggled,  till  he  got 
his  wants  supplied,  and  thought  of  retiring  for  the  night. 
Not  being  in  the  habit  of  shaving  himself,  he  thought  it 
might  be  as  well  to  order  a  barber  for  the  next  morning. 
Remembering  that  the  name  of  the  instrument  which 
barbers  use  is  called  a  razor,  he  said  to  the  landlord,  "  Can  I 
be  razed  to-morrow  ?" 

•  "Raised!"  the  landlord  repeated,  smiling;  "yes,  to  be 
sure  you  can." 

"  Will  you,  then,  send  up  a  man  to  raze  me  ?" 

"  I  will  raise  you  myself." 

"  Ah,  very  well.    At  nine  o'clock  if  you  please." 

The  next  morning,  punctual  to  time,  the  landlord  knocked 
at  Steven's  door. 

"  Within !"  Steven  cried,  and  the  landlord  entered. 

"  Where  is  your  knife  ?"  Steven  asked. 

"My  knife  I*    For  what?" 

"  Well,  to  raze  me." 
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**  Why,  you  are  raised." 

"  I  am  no^  razed.  You  must  raze  me  with  a  knife  along 
my  visage." 

With  these  words  Steven  passed  his  hand  to  and  fro  over 
his  chin  to  imitate  the  operation  of  shaving. 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  the  landlord  cried  in  a  fit  of  laughter,  "you 
want  to  be  shaved !  But  I  am  not  a  barber,  sir ;  you  must 
go  to  a  shaving  shop." 

"  Where  is  a  shaving  shop  ?"  Steven  asked. 

The  landlord  took  him  to  the  window,  and  pointing  to  a 
street  on  the  opposite  side,  said  something  about  turning  to 
the  right,  and  then  to  the  left,  and  about  an  outstanding 
pole,  and  a  brass  plate,  and  told  him  to  look  out  for  the 
word  sAax^ig, 

Steven  understood  scarcely  a  word  of  what  was  said ;  but 
from  the  direction  in  which  the  landlord  pointed,  he  con- 
cluded that  he  had  to  walk  up  the  indicated  street.  Before 
leaving  the  inn,  however,  he  was  careful  to  note  down  the 
name  of  its  owner,  the  number  of  the  house,  and  the  name 
of  the  street. 

He  walked  along,  looking  carefully  to  the  right  and  left, 
but  no  shaving  place  could  he  see.  At  length,  after  having 
turned  down  half  a  dozen  streets,  he  noticed  on  a  window 
the  inscription  :  "  Savings  Bank." 

"  Ah,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  this  is  it.  Here  is  a  bank  upon 
which  people  are  placed  to  be  saved." 

It  did  not  escape  his  notice  that  the  landlord  had  spoken 
of  skavingy  and  not  of  savings  but  he  surmised  that  this  was 
owing  to  the  innkeeper's  cockney  pronunciation,  which 
always  likes  to  squeeze  in  an  h  where  it  is  not  wanted. 

He  entered  the  savings  bank.  A  young  man  was  standing 
at  a  desk,  apparently  engaged  in  some  calculation. 

"  Can  I  here  be  saved  ?"  Steven  asked. 

*'  rU  attend  to  you  in  two  minutes,"  the  clerk  answered. 

Steven  looked  round  the  place.  It  was  a  mag^ificen£ 
office.  A  large  set  of  mahogany  desks  seemed  waiting  for 
a  dozen  clerks  who  had  not  yet  made  their  appearance. 
Steven  perceived  that  he  was  mistaken.  '*  Still,"  he  thought, 
"  I  will  ask  this  young  man  to  help  me  on  my  way."  ^ 

"  WelL    What  can  I  do  for  you  ?"  said  the  clerk  to  him. 
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Now  Steven  wanted  at  once  to  tell  him  that  he  perceived 
he  was  wrong,  but  he  did  not  know  the  word  "  wrong."  What 
is  verkeerd  in  English  ?  he  asked  himself.  He  translated  the 
Btift'ljA  word  into  Latin,  and  giving  it  an  English  termina- 
tion, said  :  "  My  gentleman,  I  see  I  am  perverted.  I  wish 
to  be  saved." 

The  comical  face  with  which  Steven  said  these  words 
called  up  an  equally  comical  expression  on  the  face  of  the 
clerk. 

"  What  ?  Are  you  perverted  ?"  he  asked,  contracting  his 
brow  with  a  queer  look. 

"  Yes,  I  see  I  am  here  on  the  perverted  place,  but  perhaps 
will  you  be  so  good  of  to  help  me  on  the  way." 

"  Do  you  want  to  deposit  any  money  ?"  the  clertt  asked. 

"  Yes,  I  have  money,"  Steven  answered,  producing  a  hand- 
ful of  coppers  from  his  pocket ;  "  I  must  be  saved  with 
a  razor  along  my  visage." 

The  clerk  laughed  uproariously,  and  so  did  some  of  the 
other  clerks  who  had  now  come  in,  until  the  whole  office 
echoed.  Steven,  perceiving  the  oddity  of  the  case,  heartily 
joined  them.  The  young  man  then  took  him  to  a  barber's 
shop,  where  he  soon  got  what  he  wanted. 

A  few  days  later  he  read  in  a  shop  window  :  Shavings  far 
grates. 

"  Ah,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  suppose  this  is  a  philanthro- 
pic establishment  for  poor  people  to  be  shaved  gratis."  ^ 

After  leaving  the  barber's  shop  poor  Steven  again  found 
himself  in  an  awkward  predicament.  He  could  not  find  his 
inn.  In  vain  he  walked  up  street  after  street.  At  length  he 
asked  a  person  whom  he  met : 

"  Can  you  tell  me  where  Truman,  Hanbury,  Buxton,  and 
Co.'s  Entire  is?" 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  was  the  answer.  "Ask  the  cab- 
man over  there." 

Cabby  readily  offered  to  take  Steven  to  the  place.  After 
half-an-hour's  drive,  he  found  himself  at  the  entrance  to  the 
brewery  at  Spitalfields.  Of  course  cabby  was  ordered 
to  drive  back ;  and  this  time  it  was  to  my  office.  I  was  glad 
to  meet  our  friend,  and  give  him  welcome. 

"  Where  have  you  passed  the  night  ?"  I  asked. 
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"  Well,  in  an  Entire,"  Steven  replied.  *'  It  was  written 
up  with  big  letters:  Truman,  Hanbury,  Buxton,  and  Co.'s 
Entire." 

I  could  not  help  •  laughing  out,  although  it  was  unpolite. 
But  he.  laughed  as  heartily  when  I  explained  the  matter  to 
him. 

"  Don't  you  know  the  name  of  the  street  ?"  I  asked,  look- 
ing as  grave  as  I  could.  x 

'*  Yes,"  he  answered,  looking  into  his  pocket-book,  "  it  is 
Stick  no  bills,  ¥.  "P.  13  ft." 

**  How  in  the  world  did  you  get  that  address?"  I  asked, 
scarcely  able  to  contain  myself. 

'*  Well,"  he  answered,  "  I  went  to  the  corner  of  the  street 
where  a  church  stands,  and  there  I  read  these  words." 

Really  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  find  out  the  place  from 
such  an  address.  The  circumstance,  however,  that  the  cor- 
ner of  the  street  was  occupied  by  a  church,  and  some  other 
hints  I  gathered,  supplied  us  with  a  thread  to  track  our  way 
through  the  labyrinth.  After  an  hour's  searching,  we  'were 
successful  in  finding  the  "  Entire,"  and  soon  we  were  on  our 
way  to  Chelsea. 

You  can  understand  how  we  received  the  story  of  Steven's 
difficulties.  He  took  it  all  good-naturedly,  however,  and  by 
repeated  questionings  showed  a  great  thirst  for  information. 
Here  is  one  out  of  many  of  his  interrogatories.  He  asked 
why  the  entrance  to  a  railway  station  bore  the  inscriptioQ 
tuo  yaWj  which  he  noticed  at  the  London  Bridge  terminus. 
He  looked  into  his  dictionary,  but  the  word  tuo  was  not 
there,  and  as  to  the  word  yaw,  he  found  it  was  a  nautical 
term,  meaning  a  quick  out-of-the-way  motion.  But  what  it 
had  to  do  with  a  railway  station  he  was  not  able  to  make 
out.  Various  solutions  were  offered.  Some  thought  it 
might  be  the  name  of  one  of  the  stations  on  the  line. 
Others  supposed  it  might  be  the  name  of  an  advertiser.  At 
length,  after  much  musing  and  guessing,  we  discovered  that 
it  was  the  words  Way  out  painted  on  the  glass  door,  but  read 
by  Steven  from  the  wrong  side. 

Being  engaged  next  day  on  important  business,  I  left 
Steven  to  see  London  for  himself.  With  his  dictionary  in 
one  pocket  and  his  map  in  the  other,  he  set  out  ill  the  direc- 
tion of  Hyde  Park.    He  refused  to  take  a  guide,  preferring 
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to  find  his  way  unassisted.  *'  On  that  manner,"  fie  said, 
"  shall  I  the  city  better  learn  to  know,  and  I  shall  better  to 
my  eyes  give  the  •food."  After  having  walked  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  however,  he  found  that  he  ought  to  "  g^ve  the  food" 
also  to  his  stomach.     He  noticed  a  pie-shop. 

"  Can  I  here  a  little  eat  ?" 

"  Yes,"  the  lady  replied.    «  What  do  you  want  ?" 

"  What  have  you  ?"  Steven  asked. 

"  I  can  g^ve  you  a  pork  pie." 

Steven  took  his  dictionary.  He  had  never  heard  the  word 
before.     He  soon  fomid  it,  or  at  least  he  thought  he  had. 

"  What !"  he  exclamed,  "  do  you  eat  those  beasts  in  this 
country  ?"  tJ 

"  Of  course  we  do,"  the  lady  replied.    "  We  aren't  Jews." 

"  Tastes  it  nicely  ?" 

"  Very,"  the  lady  answered,  with  a  smile. 

"  Give  me  a  piece,  if  you  please." 

^  I  cannot  give  you  a  piece,  you  must  take  a  whole  one." 

^*  But  I  cannot  eat  a  whole  porcupine,"  Steven  exclaimed. 

"  Oh  dear !"  the  lady  cried,  shaking  with  laughter,  "  did 
you  think  I  meant  to  give  you  a  hedgehog !  No,  sir,  I  can- 
not treat  you  to  such  a  dainty.    A  pork  pie  is  made  of  a  pig." 

Steven  ag^in  referred  to  his  dictionary,  and  turned  up  the 
word  pick. 

"Thafs  in  the  whole  no  food,  that's  a  hammer,"  he  said. 
"  I  cannot  eat  iron  and  steel,"  he  added  with  a  smile. 

The  lady  felt  quite  perplexed.  She  called  her  husband,  to 
whom  she  explained  her  difficulty.  He  at  once  took  a  pie, 
and  pointing  to  it  with  his  finger,  imitated  the  grunting 
noise  of  a  hog  in  such  a  perfect  way  that  there  could  be  no 
further  misapprehension.  Steven  then  ate  the  pie  with  com- 
fort and  relisli. — Good  Words. 


Here  is  a  good  story  from  Cambridge,  England.  It  is 
said  that  when  the  Greek  Archbishop  of  Syros  and  Tenos 
attended  in  the  Senate  House,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
his  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.,  he  dropped  his  handkerchief, 
and  on  stooping  down  to  recover  it,  one  of  the  graduates  in 
the  gallery  exclaimed, "  Hurrah  for  the  Grecian  bend !"  The 
efifect  was  so  intensely  ludicrous  that  the  whole  assemblage 
was  convulsed  with  laughter. 
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EMINENT    TEACHERS    AND    EDUCATORS 

DECEASED    IN    1870. 

EDSON,  Major  Theodore,  U.  S.  A.,  a  faithful  and  me- 
ritorious officer  of  ordnance  during  the  late  war,  a 
graduate  of  West  Point  in  i860,  and  constantly  in  service 
from  that  time,  having  been  since  1867  instructor  6f  ord- 
nance and  the  science  of  ginnery  at  West  Point,  died  at 
Rock  Island,  111.,  Nov.  16,  aged  31  years. 

Elton,  Rev.  Romeo,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  American 
scholar,  professor,  and  author;  bom  in  Conn.,  in  1792, 
graduated  from  Brown  University  in  18 13,  and,  after  receiv- 
ing a  theological  education  and  preaching  for  a  few  years, 
was  elected  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  languages  and 
literature  in  his  alma  mater ^  and  taught  with  great  success 
for  twenty  years.  Soon  after  his  resignation  in.  1840,  he 
went  to  England,  where  he  remained  for  nine  or  ten  years 
engaged  in  literary  pursuits.  He  married,  for  a  second 
wife,  an  English  lady  of  high  literary  reputation.  His  tho- 
rough scholarship  and  urbane  manners  made  him  a  great 
favorite  among  the  eminent  scholars  of  England  and  the 
continent.  In  1851  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and 
spent  three  or  four  years  here,  but  returned  to  England, 
where  he  remained  till  the  summer  of  1869,  when  he  re-vis- 
ited his  own  country,  and  died  in  Boston,  Feb.  5,  1870.  By 
will,  he  gave  $20,000  to  Brown  University,  and  the  same 
sum  to  the  Columbian  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the 
endowment  of  professorships.  He  had  previously  endowed 
several  scholarships  in  Brown  University. 

Foss,  Rev.  Archibald  C,  a  Methodist  clergyman  of  re- 
markable ability  and  eloquence,  a  professor  in  the  Wesleyan 
University  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  from  1861  to  1863,  and 
subsequently  a  preacher  and  presiding  elder  in  the  Metho- 
dist church,  died  fit  Clarens,  Switzerland,  March  30,  1870, 
aged  40  years. 

Grandval,  Jean  Henry  Guigon  de,  a  native  and  long  a 
resident  of  La  Rochelle,  France ;  a  captain  in  the  Royal 
army,  exiled  in  1830,  at  the  accession  of  Louis  Phillipe,  and. 
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since  that  time  a  successful  teacher  of  French  in  this  coun- 
try, and  lon^  at  the  head  of  a  Seminary  for  young  ladies  in 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  died  there,  January  3,  iS/o, 

Hawley,  Gideon,  a  distinguished  scholar  and  author, 
devoted,  through  the  greater  part  of  his  long  life,  to  the 
promotion  of  education,  born  in  Huntington,  Conn.,  in  1785, 
removed  to  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1794,  gpraduated  from 
Union  College  in  1809,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Albany  in 
181 3,  appointed  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  18 14,  discharged  its 
duties  with  great  faithfulness  and  ability,  without  stfary,  for 
twenty-seven  years.  On  the  organization  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institute,  in  1846,  he  was  one  of  the  four  Regents  at 
large,  and  remained  in  that  board  till  his  death.  He  was 
the  author  of  "  Essays  on  Truth  and  Knowledge,"  a  worlc 
of  great  discrimination  and  acuteness.  He  died  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  20,  aged  85  years. 

Heath,  Lyman,  a  noted  vocalist  and  teacher  of  vocal 
music,  who  had  taught  singing  schools,  and  led  choirs  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  Massachusetts  and 
Ohio  for  forty-five  years,  died  in  Nashua,  New  Hampshire, 
where  he  had  lived  for  thirty  years,  June  30,  at  the  age 
of  66. 

HuTTON,  Abraham  B.,  for  forty  years  principal  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  was  bom 
in  Albany,  Dec.  10,  1798,  educated  at  Union  College,  gradu- 
ating in  1817,  first  studied  law  and  afterward  theology,  but 
owing  to  a  severe  throat  affection  did  not  enter  the  min- 
istry. In  1822,  he  became  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution,  then  under  the  charge  of  the  late 
Laurent  Clerc  ;  continued  to  act  in  that  capacity  under  Mr. 
Lewis  Weld,  and  in  1830  was  appointed  principal.  He  was 
a  man  of  indefatigable  industry  and  of  remarkable  tact  and 
fidelity  as  a  teacher.  Under  his  care  the  institution  pros- 
pered greatly.  He  died  at  the  residence  of  his  sister,  at 
Stuyvesant  Landing,  N.  Y.,  July  18,  in  the  72d  year  of  his 
age. 

Jones,  Rev.  George,  chaplain  in  the  United  States  navy, 
an  Episcopal  clergyman,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  1820, 
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and  connected  with  the  navy  since  1833,  had  been  twice,  for 
a  period  of  about  fifteen  years  in  all,  a  professor  in  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  He  was  an  accomplished 
scholar,  and  especially  devoted  to  astronomy.  He  had  pub- 
lished three  or  four  volumes,  one  on  the  Zodiacal  light. 
He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  22,  aged  70  years. 

Keany,  Joseph,  a  professor  in  Seton  Hall  College,  Orange, 
N.  J.,  for  some  years  past,  and  highly  esteemed  for  his  abil- 
ity as  a  teacher,  was  killed  by  an  accident  on  the  Morris 
and  Essex  railroad,  in  September,  1870. 

Keep,  Rev.  John,  a  Congregationalist  clergyman  and 
promoter  of  education,  born  in  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  April 
20,  1 78 1,  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1802,  taught  school 
for  a  year  in  Bethlehem,  Conn.,  was  settled  in  Blandford, 
Mass.,  from  1805  to  i82i,in  Homer,  N.  Y.,  from  1821  to  1833, 
being  meanwhile  a  trustee  and  an  active  friend  of  Auburn 
Theol.  Seminary  and  of  Hamilton  College.  He  removed 
to  Ohio  in  1833,  and,  after  three  years  of  pastoral  labor  in 
Cleveland,  accepted  in  1836  a  financial  agency  for  Oberlin 
College,  then  in  its  infancy;  visited  England,  and  in 
eighteen  months  raised  $30,000  there  for  Oberlin.  In  the  in- 
tervals of  pastoral  labor,  for  fourteen  years,  he  rendered  the 
college  other  essential  services.  In  1850,  being  then  in  his 
seventieth  year,  he  removed  to  Oberlin,  and  commenced  the 
work  of  raising  $100,000  endowment  for  the  college,  which 
he  completed  some  years  later.  He  died  in  Oberlin,  Feb. 
II,  1870,  aged  89. 

KiNGSLEY,  Rt.  Rev.  Calvin,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  clergy. 
man,  and  since  1864  a  Bishop  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  born  in 
Ame»ville,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8,  18 12.  With  scanty 
early  advantages  he  taught  country  schools,  and  acquired  a 
part  of  the  means  for  obtaining  a  collegiate  education, 
teaching  also  during  his  ^oUege  course,  and  graduated  from 
Allegheny  College,  Pa.,  with  honor>  in  1841.  He  was 
elected  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  College  the  year  of 
his  graduation,  and  remained  in  that  chair,  though  preach- 
ing much  of  the  time,  until  1856.  He  received  the  degree 
of  D.D.  from  Genesee  College  in  1853.  ^^  1856,  he  resigned 
his  professorship  to  become  editor  of  the  "  Western  Chris- 
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tian  Advocate/*  at  St.  Louis,  which  he  conducted  with  signal 
ability  for  eight  years,  when  he  was  elected  Bishop.  He 
was  making  an  Episcopal  tour  among  the  foreign  missions 
of  the  Methodist  Church  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  BeirUt,  Syria,  April  6,  in  the  58th  year  of  his 
age. 

Knowlton,  Capt.  Miner,  U.  S.  A.,  an  able  .and  merito- 
rious artillery  officer,  who  graduated  from  West  Point  in 
1829,  and  was  on  duty  there  as  assistant  professor  and  pro- 
fessor in  mathematics,  French,  artillery  and  gunnery, 
from  1830  to  1844.  Placed  on  the  retired  list  in  1 861,  he 
had  resided  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  from  that  time  till  his 
death,  Dec.  24,  1870,  at  the  age  of  66  years. 

Lee,  Robert  Edmund,  LL.D.,  a  graduate  of  West  Point 
in  1829;  distinguished  in  the  Florida  and  Mexican  wars; 
Superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
from  Sept.,  1852,  to  March,  1855  ;  ^  general,  and  most  of 
the  time  general-in-chief  of  the  Confederate  armies  in  the 
late  civil  war ;  president  of  Washington  College,  Lexington, 
Va.,  since  1866,  died  at  Lexington,  Va.,  Oct.  12,  aged  64. 

LoNGSTREET,  AUGUSTUS  BALDWIN,  LL.D.,  a  Southern 
lawyer,  judge,  politician,  clergyman,  author,  and  college 
president,  born  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  Sept.  22,  1790,  edu- 
cated at  Wilmington,  S.  C,  and  Yale  College,  graduating 
in  18 1 3,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  18 15,  Judge  of  Superior 
Court  1821-27,  candidate  for  Congress  in  1824,  but  with- 
drew from  the  canvass  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his 
child,  returned  to  the  bar,  but  pursued  a  course  of  theolo- 
gical studies,  and  in  1838  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  stationed  at  Augusta,  Ga. 
In  1829,  he  was  elected  president  of  Emery  College,  Ga., 
and  continued  iii  that  position  till  1848,  when  he  became 
president  of  Centenary  College,  La.,  and  a  year  or  two 
later,  of  the  University  of  Mississippi,  at  Oxford,  Miss.     In 

1856  he  resigned,  intending  to  retire  into  private  life,  but  in 

1857  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  South  Carolina  College, 
now  University  of  S.  C,  where  he  remained  till  1862,  when 
he  returned  to  Oxford,  Miss.,  and  on  the  re-organization  of 
the  University  was  again,  for  a  brief  period,  president.  He 
died  in  Oxford,  Sept.  6,  1870,  aged  8o. 
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Lord,  Nathan,  D.D.,  LL.Dm  an  eminent  scholar,  author, 
clergyman,  and  college  president,  who  had  spent  thirty- 
eight  years  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  born  in .  Berwick, 
Me,,  1793,  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1809,  taught 
for  three  years  in  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  spent 
three  years  in  theological  study  at  Andover,  Mass.,  was 
ordained  and  settled  at  Amherst,  N.  H.,  from  1816  to  1828, 
elected  president  of  Dartmouth  College  in  1828,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  position,  greatly  to  the  advantage  and  pros- 
perity of  the  college,  till  1863,  when,  having  reached  the 
ripe  age  of  seventy,  he  resigned.  Both  during  and  after  his 
presidency,  he  published  several  works  on  theological  and 
political  subjects.  He  died  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Sept.  9, 
1870,  aged  TJ  years. 

LoziER,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Durman,  M.  D.,  a  young  and 
accomplished  female  physician,  a  protessor  for  three  years 
in  the  Woman's  Medical  College,  New  York,  died  in  N.  Y. 
City,  Jan.  3,  aged  26  years. 

McClintock,  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Methodist  cler- 
gyman, author,  editor.  College  professor,  and  President  of 
Theological  Seminary,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  18 14;  edu- 
cated in  the  University  of  Penn.,  whence  he  graduated  in 
1835.  From  1837  to  1848  he  was  a  professor  in  Dickinson 
College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  first  of  Mathematics,  and  afterward  of 
Ancient  Languages ;  prepared  several  classical  text-books 
in  connection  with  Professors  Crooks  and  Schem ;  from 
1848  to  1856  edited  the  Metliodist  Quarterly  Review ;  was 
pastor  of  St.  Paul's  M.  E.  church,  N.  Y.  city ;  President  of 
Troy  University,  1858-60;  from  i860  to  1864  in  charge  of 
the  American  Chapel  in  Paris,  and  subsequently  traveled 
extensively  in  Europe  and  the  East ;  was  editing,  with 
Dr.  Strong,  during  this  period,  the  Biblical  and  Theological 
Encyclopaedia;  in  1867  was  called  to  the  Presidency  of 
Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J.,  where  he  died, 
March  4,  1 870,  aged  56  years. 

Mahan,  Rev.  MiLO,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  for 
some  years  professor  in  the  Episcopal  General  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York,  afterwards  rector  in  Baltimore,  and 
had  recently  been  elected  to  the  Chair .  of  Systematic 
Theolc^y  in  the  General  Seminary,  died  suddenly  in  Balti- 
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more,  Sept.  4,  1870.    He  was  the  author  of  several  Theo- 
logical works. 

Marsh,  Leonard,  M.D.,  a  Vermont  physician,  son  of  the 
late  President  Marsh,  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  a 
graduate  of  the  University,  and  of  Hanover  Medical  School, 
and  for  fifteen  years  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Ver>- 
mont,  died  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  Aug.  16,  1870. 

Martin,  Robert  M.,  a  Maryland  jurist  and  law  professor, 
member^ of  Congress,  1825-27,  Judge  of  the  Higher  Courts 
of  Maryland  from  1845  to  185 1  and  from  1856  to  1867,  Prof, 
of  Law  in  the  University  of  Maryland,  1 867-1 870,  died  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  July  20,  1870,  aged  72, 

Matthews,  Rev.  James  M.,  D.  D.,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Reformed  (Dutch)  church.  Theological  professor  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  the  city  of  New  York,  bom  in 
Salem,  Washington  Co.,  in  1785,  graduated  from  Union 
College  in  1803,  and  from  the  Associate  Reformed  Seminary 
in  1807;  was  assistant  professor  in  Dr.  John  M.  Mason's 
Seminary  from  1809  to  1818 ;  pastor  in  New  York  city  from 
1 81 2  to  1840;  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  city  of 
New  York  from  1831  to  1839,  ^^^^  *^  N.  Y.  city,  Jan.  28, 
1870,  aged  85  years. 

Miller,  William  Allen,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  an 
eminent  English  Chemist  and  Chemical  professor  and 
author,  bom  at  Ipswich,  Eng.,  Dec.  17,  1817,  educated  at 
the  Merchant  Tailors*  School  and  at  a  Quakers*  Seminary  in 
Yorkshire,  and  professionally  at  the  General  Hospital,  Bir- 
mingham, King's  College,  London,  and  the  University  of 
Giessen.  He  became  demonstrator  of  Chemistry  at  King's 
College,  London,  and  took  his  M.  D.  at  London  University  ; 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  Chemistry  in  King's  College 
in  1845,  ^"d  retained  the  position  till  his  death.  He  was 
also  a  Fellow,  treasurer,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Assayer  to  the  Mint  and  Bank  of  England,  author 
of  an  excellent  treatise,  "  Elements  of  Chemistry,"  and  of 
numerous  chemical  and  scientific  papers.  He  died  in 
London,  Sept.  30,  1870,  aged  53. 

MoiR,  Professor  D.  M.,  a  Scottish  poet  and  professor  of 
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Rhetoric  and  English  History  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh for  some  years  past,  died  in  Edinburgh,  Oct.  22,  1870. 

Nadal,  Rev.  Bernard  H.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  a  Methodist 
clergyman,  author  and  professor,  bom  in  181 5,  on  the 
Eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  entered  the  Methodist  ministry 
in  1835,  but  subsequently  graduated  from  Dickinson  College, 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  after  preaching  for  some  years  in  Mary- 
land, Virginia  and  Delaware,  accepted  in  1850  a  professor- 
ship in  Asbury  University,  Indiana.  He  returned  to  the 
East  in  1850  or  1857,  and  was  stationed  at  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  Brooklyn,  New  Haven,  and  Baltimore,  At 
the  organization  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary  he  was,  at 
Dr.  McClintock's  request,  appointed  Professor  of  Church 
History,  and  after  Dr.  McClintock's  death,  was  acting 
President  of  the  Seminary  until  his  own  death,  which 
occurred  at  Madison,  N.  J.,  June  20,  1870,  in  the  55th  year 
of  his  age. 

Plumptre,  Rev.  Frederick  C,  D.  D.,  an  eminent  English 
scholar.  Master  of  University  College,  Oxford,  from  1836  to 
his  death,  died  in  Oxford,  Nov.  20,  1870. 

m 
^^  ^^  • 

Pope,  Charles  A.,  M.  D.,  an  eminent  surgeon,  professor 
of  Surgery  and  Surgical  writer  of  St.  Lx)uis,  whose  reputa- 
tion in  his  profession  was  unsurpassed  by  an/  surgeon  in  the 
West,  died  at  Paris,  Mo.,  July  6th,  aged  52  years. 

Powell,  Llewellyn,  M.D.,  a  distinguished  physician 
and  professor  of  Medicine  for  many  years  in  the  University 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  died  in  Louisville,  July  19,  1870,  aged 
68  years. 

PuPLY,  Rev.  John  T.,  D.  D.,  a  distinguished  clergyman, 
author  and  professor  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
bom  in  Abbeville  District,  South  Carolina,  in  1803,  educated^ 
in  the  S.  C.  University  and  in  the  Associate  Reformed 
Theologfical  Seminary  of  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  in  New  York 
city.  He  was  first  settled  in  Abbeville  District,  but  in 
1 83 1  was  called  to  Allegheny,  as  pastor  of  the  First  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  (now  United  Presbyterian)  church  and 
professor  of  Theology  in  the  U.>P.  Theological  Seminary, 
and  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  both  positions  with 
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remarkable  ability  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Alle- 
gheny, Pa.,  Aug.  13,  1870,  at  the  age  of  67  years. 

Proudfit,  Rev.  John,  D.  D.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  church,  author  and  professor,  bom  in  Salem,  Wash- 
ington Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1803,  graduated  from  Union  College  in 
1820,  and  was  for  several  years  thereafter  a  tutor  in  the 
College.  He  was  elected  Professor  of  Greek  Language  and 
Literature  in  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  about 
1830,  and  filled  that  position  for  twenty  years  with  great 
ability.  He  subsequently  devoted  some  time  to  literary 
pursuits,  editing  for  a  time  a  Quarterly  Theologfical  Review. 
His  health  had  been  feeble  for  ten  years  or  more.  He  died 
in  New  York  city,  March  9,  1870,  aged  67. 

Root,  Edward  W.,  a  young  and  accomplished  physicist, 
professor  of  Chemistry  in  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y., 
died  there  Nov.  15,  aged  30  years. 

(Conclusion  in  our  next.) 


THE     TARTAR    ABROAD. 

THE  Chinese  have  a  proverb  to  the  effect  that  a  little 
learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  is  thus  expressed : 
"  Having  studied  three  years,  you  (think  you)  can  range  the 
horizon  round,  but  studying  another  three  years  makes  the 
first  step  difficult."  This  was  aptly  illustrated  in  the  expe- 
rience of  one  of  the  young  men  who  accompanied  the  Chi- 
nese Embassy,  who  remarked  on  his  arrival  at  Shanghai, 
that  three  years  were  entirely  too  short  to  study  western 
civilization,  thirty  would  barely  suffice — "  I,"  continued  he, 
^  was  wise  (in  my  own  conceit)  when  I  left  China,  but  now  I 
know  myself  a  fool,  and  would  gladly  renew  my  visit  to  the 
west  for  a  longer  period."  Speaking  of  the  countries 
visited,  he  said,  (in  good  English)  "  France  for  beauty,  Eng- 
land for  solidity ;  America  as  a  compromise  between  the 
two,  but  Prussia  had  an  antique  appearance."  He  said  of 
the  diflerent  nations,  the  Embassy  liked  America  best,  "  but 
of  course  did  not  say  so  diplomatically  !" — Shangltai  News 
Letter. 
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A    NEW   PROFESSORSHIP. 

Wanted. — A  Professor  of  Innocent  Amusements.  A  Lady;  one 
who  can  find  agreeable  employment  for  six  young  girls  when  out  of 
school. 

THIS  unique  and  significant  advertisement  appears  in 
one  of  our  exchanges.  The  advertiser  keeps  a  board- 
ing school,  and  she  calls  it  a  boarding  school,  not  a  Seminary 
for  Females,  nor  a  Young  Ladies'  Institute,  nor  even  a  Fe- 
male College ;  simply  a  boarding  school ;  which  fact  we 
make  special  note  of  as  evidence  that  the  announcement  is 
bona  fide,  not  an  advertising  trick  of  a  quack.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  call  has  been  suitably  responded  to,  and  that 
the  time  is  not  distant  when  the  same  want  will  be  recog- 
nized and  met  in  every  boarding  school.  Provisionally,  that 
is  to  say  until  a  crop  of  young  men  trained  to  innocent 
amusements  can  be  reared,  it  might  be  well  to  have  a  cor- 
responding professorship  in  all  our  high  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. It  might  help  to  suppress  some  of  the  ««-innocent 
amusements  prevalent  in  such  places — gfunpowder  explo- 
sions, untimely  bathing  of  freshmen,  and  the  like.  But  this 
is  merely  a  suggestion  thrown  out,  not  insisted  on.  With 
regard  to  the  boarding  schools,  however,  it  is  insisted  on. 
At  the  top  of  the  list  of  instructors  in  every  such  institution 
we  ought  to  read  Mr.  (or  Mrs.)  ]oi.UBOY ,  Prof essor  of  Inno- 
cent Amusements ,  Mr.  JoUiboy  *s  duty  being  to  provide  *  agree- 
able employment"  for  the  pupils  during  out  of  school  hours. 
We  have  hopes  that  the  time  is  coming  when  children's  em- 
ployment in  school  shall  be  agreeable  also ;  but  our  hopes 
are  not  so  strong  as  they  might  be.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  teachers  as  a  class  understand  that  the  value  of  instruc- 
tion is  not  to  be  measured  by  its  disagreeableness ;  and  that 
children  are  always  delighted  with  suitable  knowledge  right- 
ly presented.  When  they  hate  instruction  it^  is  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  instructor's  fault. 

"  Nonsense  !"  we  hear  innumerable  voices  exclaim.  "  It 
is  more  than  we  can  do  to  keep  the  young  knowledge-hating 
heirs  of  depravity  at  work  as  it  is,  without  teaching  them  to 
play.     Innocent  amusements  indeed  !    Away  with  such  tri- 
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fling.  Education  is  a  serious  business  and  should  be  serious- 
ly attended  to." 

True,  perhaps :  but  "seriously"  does  not  of  necessity  mean 
sadly  or  unpleasantly.  Joy  is  one  of  the  main  factors  of  men- 
tal development.  The  intellectual  rank  of  any  creature  may 
be  measured  by  the  playfulness  of  its  infancy.  Who  would 
buy  a  puppy  with  not  a  streak  of  fun  in  him,  or  a  colt  with 
no  more  friskiness  than  a  worn  out  cart  horse?  Your  sober 
colt  or  puppy  is  either  sick  or  stupid  ;  and  so,  as  a  rule,  is 
your  habitually  sober  child.  Go  to  our  Asylums  for  the 
weak-minded  if  you  want  to  see  patterns  of  sobriety ;  next 
to  them  the  homes  of  intemperate  and  vicious  parents.  The 
fun-loving  propensity  of  such  little  miserables,  if  they  ever 
had  any,  has  been  crushed  into  untimely  soberness  by  dis- 
ease or  ill-treatment,  and  they  are  not  bright. 

A  certain  old  teacher  used  to  remark  that  he  would  rather 
have  "  ten  devils  in  a  class  than  one  fool."  He  could  make 
something  of  the  imps  of  mischief,  not  by  suppressing  their 
jollity,  but  by  turning  it  into  right  channels.  The  "  fool"  is 
not  troublesome,  but  hopeless  ;  he  lacks  energy  of  mind.  A 
friend  of  ours,  an  experienced  teacher,  says :  "  The  hardest 
working,  most  brilliant  and  successful  student  I  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  teaching,  was  a  young  man  whom  the  president 
of  the  college  called  a  monkey^  too  full  ot  frolic  to  accomplish 
anything  useful.  He  was  too  frolicsome  to  do  anything 
soberly,  more  especially  if  gravity  was  insisted  on  as  a  duty. 
But  when  his  overflowing  humor  was  allowed  to  brighten 
his  work,  he  was  the  most  persistent  student  in  the  institu- 
tion ;  he  made  fun  of  labor  that  sober-sided  plodders  broke 
their  hearts  and  deranged  their  stomachs  over." 

Everybody  has  seen  in  society  untitled,  may  be  uncon- 
scious, professors  of  amusement.  Let  such  a  person  he  pre- 
sent to  organize  and  lead  the  diversion  of  the  company,  and 
all  are  kept  agreeably  employed,  Joy  is  unconfined,  and  the 
time  passes  with  unceasing  pleasantness.  Let  the  leader  be 
absent,  and  a  dead  weight  settles  upon  all,  the  play  is  spas- 
modic, laborious,  and  the  company  struggles  through  the 
evening  dispirited  and  dull,  desiring  enjoyment  but  finding 
none.  What  such  a  leader  of  fun  is  to  the  social  circle,  the 
Professor  of  Innocent  Amusements  ought  to  be  to  the  school. 
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He  should  make  the  play-ground  worthy  of  its  name,  and 
the  sitting  room,  commonly  so  dreary,  somewhat  like  those 
happy  home-circles — ^thank  God  so  numerous  in  the  land ! — 
where  young  and  old  spend  the  long  winter  evenings  over 
books  and  games,  puzzles  and  plays,  brightening  their  wits 
and  expanding  their  hearts  by  multiform  innocent  diversions. 
While  the  duties  and  labors  of  such  a  Professor  in  training 
the  young  to  live  happily  and  to  make  others  happy,  would 
be  quite  as  valuable  as  those  of  the  Professors  oif  Latin  and 
Mathematics,  they  would  also  be  valuable  in  preparing  the 
pupils  for  a  more  successful  pursuit  of  severer  studies.  Joy 
is  recreative,  a  better  antidote  for  weariness  than  the  cocoa 
leaf  of  the  Peruvian  miner.  And  another  great  advantage 
would  be  gained.  When  provision  is  made  for  the  innocent 
amusement  of  children,  the  satisfying  of  their  natural  and 
proper  appetite  for  hilarity,  no  occasion  is  left  for  malicious 
sport.  It  is  the  unnatural  antagonism  between  teachers  and 
taught,  arising  largely  from  the  attempted  suppression  of  all 
playfulness,  that  gives  a  malicious  turn  to  so  much  of  school- 
boy fun.  The  need  of  a  liberal  provision  for  amusement  is 
quite  as  great  with  girls  as  with  boys.  Many  thanks  then 
for  the  wise  example  set  by  our  advertiser.  May  her  six 
young  gfirls  be  richly  blessed  with'  their  new  professor,  and 
all  other  boys  and  girls  at  school  favored  in  like  manner ! 

Here  is  a  splendid  opening  for  some  genial  benefactor  of 
infancy:  to  establish  training  school  for  governesses  and 
"Professors  of  Innocent  Amusement."  The  English  are 
founding  schools  for  the  training  of  nurses  for  the  sick. — 
Their  field  is  narrow  compared  with  that  of  the  institutions 
we  propose.  People  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  educa- 
tional importance  of  the  ante-school  period :  and  the  time  is 
coming  when  infants  will  not  be  turned  Over  to  ignorant 
servants,  but  to  properly  educated  disciples  of  Fr5bel. 
These  must  be  trained  for  their  work.  The  example  has 
been  set  by  the  noble  Baroness  Marenholtz-Bulow  in  Berlin^ 
whose  kinder-garten  normal  school  is  preparing  many  young 
women  for  the  proper  care  and  culture  of  infancy.  In  this 
country  two  of  her  disciples,  Mrs.  Kriege  and  daughter,  are 
trying  to  do  a  similar  work  in  Boston,  having  failed  to  find 
sufficient  encouragement  here.     It  is  said  that  they  have 
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since  been  invited  to  return  to  take  charge  of  a  depart- 
ment in  our  city  normal  school.  We  hope  the  report  is 
true,  and  that  they  will  come  to  hasten  the  filling  of  the  new 
professorship  with  well  trained  and  warm-hearted  purveyors 
of  "  agreeable  employment "  for  children  in  school  and  out, 
— Christian  Union. 


•  ■  ♦  • » 


MR.    HUGHES'    MISTAKE. 

IT  has  been  said  of  that  good  friend  of  America  and  of 
childhood,  Mr.  Thos.  Hughes,  that  no  man  was  more  cor- 
dially received  by  Americans,  or  saw  less  of  them.  The 
workingmen,  the  politicians  and  the  radicals,  have  all  sever- 
ally complained  that  he  found  very  little  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve them,  except  through  the  windows  of  some  Cambridge 
library.  It  was  his  misfortune  that  his  visit  was  so  short 
It  was  fortunate,  perhaps,  for  his  own  enjoyment,  that  he 
spent  it  precisely  as  he  did.  But  it  certainly  impaired  the 
value  of  his  generalizations. 

It  is  especially  a  pity  that  he  should  have  given  a  fresh 
lease  of  life  to  the  old  delusion  that  educated  Americans  take 
no  interest  in  politics.  This  maxim  has  had  many  years  of 
life  in  Europe,  on  the  authority  of  De  Tocqueville,  and  has 
pointed  the  moral  of  many  European  attacks  upon  America. 
It  is  a  pity  that  it  should  do  another  thirty  years*  work  of 
mischief  when  set  in  motion  by  Mr.  Hughes.  And  it  has  a 
special  bearing  on  the  "woman  question,"  because  if  educa- 
ted men  forswear  politics,  why  should  not  educated  women  ? 

Now  it  is  natural  to  ask,  in  what  part  of  America  is  it  that 
educated  men  do  not  interest  themselves  in  politics  ?  It  will 
not  be  pretended  it  is  in  the  vast  States  of  the  West,  nor  in 
the  South,  except  as  temporarily  deranged  by  the  war.  In 
those  States  the  career  of  public  life  still  attracts  to  it  the 
best  educated  young  men,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  rural 
parts  of  the  Middle  States.  Even  in  New-York  City,  though 
the  ward-politicians  are  not  college-bred  men,  their  advisers 
or  agents  in  the  newspaper  press  and  in  the  court-rooms  are 
such.    Tweed  and  Sweeney  may  or  may  not  be  college  grad* 
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uates,  but  the  editors  of  the  World  are.  Fisk,  Jr.,  is  not  a 
graduate  of  anything  but  the  pedlar's  wagon,  but  his  legal 
adviser,  David  Dudley  Field,  is.  From  the  Tribune  to  the 
Sun^  the  majority  of  the  intellectual  labor  of  the  New- York 
press  is  done  by  college  men.  They  may  not  win  the  prizes, 
but  they  do  the  work. 

The  circle  is  then  narrowed  to  New  England.  But  no  one 
who  knows  anything  of  our  rural  colleges  in  New  England, 
such  as  Dartmouth  and  Amherst,  will  say  that  their  gradu- 
ates  do  not  interest  themselves  in  politics.  How  is  it  with 
Yale  ?  Yale  has  always  boasted  of  the  number  of  its  gradu- 
ates who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  public  life.  The 
inquiry  brings  us  back  to  Harvard,  and  Harvard  alone.  I 
do  not  know  another  college  in  America  of  whom  it  can  even 
plausibly  be  asserted  that  its  graduates  are  indifferent 
to  politics.  And  if  I  know  anything  about  Harvard,  if  such 
an  evil  exists  there,  it  is  of  very  recent  origin,  and  Mr. 
Hughes  should  have  addressed  his  warnings,  not  to  the 
young  men,  but  to  the  present  set  of  teachers  who  train  them. 

The  writer  was  born  and  bred  under  the  shadow  of  Har^ 
vard  College  ;  his  father  was  an  officer  of  the  institution,  and 
he  had  no  home  but  Cambridge  for  twenty-three  years.  He 
)ias  lived  in  New  England  ever  since,  and  has  never  yet  seen 
the  time  when  he  himself,  and  most  of  his  compeers,  were 
not  actively  interested  in  politics  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
Those  who  became  clergymen  generally  preached  politics, 
and  often  lost  their  pulpits  for  its  sake.  Those  who  attempt- 
ed to  pursue  a  literary  career,  like  Lowell  and  Curtis  and 
Dana,  were  apt  to  be  drawn  aside  into  politics,  and  to  end 
in  editing  periodicals  of  a  marked  political  character,  like 
the  Sun  or  Harper's  Weekly  or  the  North  Am.  Review.  Those 
who  became  lawyers  or  business  men  took  a  yet  more  en- 
grossing interest  in  political  affairs.  All  these  may  not  have 
reached  political  distinction,  but  there  are  not  distinctions 
enough  for  all,  and  the  fact  that  a  man  takes  an  interest  in  a 
thing  does  not  prove  that  he  has  a  gift  for  it. 

Looking  back  over  the  political  influent:es  that  have  sue* 
cessively  controlled  Massachusetts,  we  see  educated  men  (as 
Mr.  Hughes  would  use  the  term)  behind  them  all.  The  old 
Whig  party  of  the  State  was  devoted  to  the  fortunes  of  col- 
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lege-bred  men.  The  Free-Soil  party,  which  broke  it  up,  was 
founded  by  Sumner^  Palfrey,  Allen  and  Adams — all  college- 
bred  men — together  with  Wilson,  who  took  his  honorable 
degree  at  the  lapstone.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "Abolition- 
ist" party,  who  certainly  interested  themselves  most  vehe- 
mently in  politics,  without  casting  a  vote,  was  led — ^after 
Garrison — by  Phillips,  Quincy  and  May,  all  Harvard  men. 

Looking  round  for  the  class  of  educated  men  who  are  not 
interested  in  politics,  I  find  this  class  only  in  a  few  men  in 
our  larger  cities,  half  spoiled  by  wealth  and  Europe,  who 
have  been  pooh-poohing  America  and  everything  in  it,  ever 
since  I  can  remember.^  Or  in  precisely  the  class  of  men  who 
nestle  in  some  of  our  colleges,  and  dread  nothing  so  much  as 
a  hearty  faith  or  a  genuine  enthusiasm.  If  all  educated  men 
were  like  these,  they  would,  of  course,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  politics,  and  politics  would  be  the  gainer.  But  if  Mr. 
Hughes  had  taken  the  time  to  see  more  of  these-  Americans 
who  were  so  eager  to  see  him,  he  would  have  found  our  edu- 
cated men  a  far  more  robust  and  vigorous  class  of  human 
beings  than  he  seems  to  imagine. 

Nothing  is  harder  than  for  a  foreigner,  who  goes  for  all  his 
information  to  one  set  of  people,  to  see  a  nation  as  a  whole. 
Americans  themselves  may  be  so  ignorant  of  America  !  I 
dined  last  summer  with  two  highly  educated  young  Eng- 
lishmen, both  eager  to  know  and  to  admire  this  country. — 
There  was,  also,  a  highly  intelligent  young  Bostonian  pre- 
sent, eager  to  instruct  them.  One  of  his  first  bits  of  inform- 
ation was  based  upon  this  same  cant  about  the  aversion  of 
our  educated  men  to  politics.  He  said,  "  Formerly  our  col- 
lege-bred men  went  to  Congress — now  you  find  hardly  any 
ther6."  I  asked  him,  "How  many — in  the  House  ot  Repre- 
sentatives, for  instance  ?'*  He  said,  "  Probably  a  dozen."  I 
said,  "  Probably  fifty."  Referring  to  Poore's  Congressional 
Directoryy  it  proved  that  68  Representatives  out  of  205,  and 
31  Senators  out  of  66,  were  wholly,  or  in  part,  college  bred, 
not  counting  those  who  had  merely  attended  professional 
schools.  When  a  third  of  the  Lower  House,  and  nearly  one 
half  of  the  Upper,  belong  thus  to  the  class  of  educated  men 
(according  to  the  American  standard,  at  least,)  it  is  absurd 
to  say  that  tnese  men  do  not  interest  themselves  in  politics. 
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And,  consideriRg  the  narrowness  and  pedantry  that  have 
confessedly  marked  much  of  this  college  education  in  the 
past,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  a  very  much  larger  propor- 
tion would  be  an  improvement. 

So  far  from  saying  that  educated  men  in  America  do  not 
interest  themselves  in  politics,  I  should  say  that  one  great 
reason  of  our  inferiority  in  works  of  literature  and  science  is 
because  our  educated  men  interest  themselves  in  politics  so 
much.  It  requires  a  constant  eflTort  for  them  to  get  time  for 
their  studies,  and  keep  away  from  the  platform  and  the  news- 
papers. This  is  well,  for  it  makes  stronger  men,  though  in- 
ferior scholars*  Whether  "educated"  men  exert  their  right- 
ful share  of  influence  in  America  is  another  question.  If  they 
do  not,  it  is  their  own  fault.  I  cannot  conceive  ot  a  more 
querulous  figure  than  that  of  an  "educated"  man,  with  a  pen 
and  a  voice  at  his  command,  and  the  power  to  influence  the 
whole  nation  by  their  means,  who  yet  whines  because,  when 
election-day  cpmes,  he  can  throw  personally  no  more  votes 
than  his  speechless  neighbor. — T.  w.  H.,  in  the  Woman's  Jour. 


•  *  m  * 


ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

PART    SEVENTH. 

"  //  were  a  folly  to  commit  anything  elaborately  composed  to  the  careless 
and  interrupted  listening  of  these  tumultuous  times** 

John  Milton.    1641. 


The  Puritan  Influence,  1649-1660. 

IT  has  been  already  intimated  that  the  Puritan  influence 
of  the  seventeenth  century  was  felt  for  a  long  period, 
and  that  the  eleven  years  of  the  Commonwealth  only  mark 
its  culmination.  The  fact  that  the  strife  between  Puritan 
and  Royalist  modified  English  literature  is  so  patent  that  it 
cannot  be  questioned  for  a  moment  by  one  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  stirring  times. 

There  were  strong  writers  on  both  sides  of  the  questions, 
.and  the  influence  we  have  to  notice  was  not  confined  to  any 
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single  party.  Argument  on  one  side  brought  out  argument 
on  the  other,  and  the  general  discussion  was  what  gave  the 
general  earnestness  of  tone  to  the  times. 

One  of  the  writers  towers  so  much  above  all  others  of  the 
period,  that  we  are  naturally  led  to  consider  him  more  at 
length  than  we  usually  are  able  to  do  in  these  papers. — 
We  are  the  more  willing  to  do  so,  because  by  understanding 
his  life,  we  shall  better  understand  our  subject  in  several 
aspects. 

This  man  describes  his  personal  appearance  in  1654,  '*lest," 
as  he  says,  "  any  one,  from  the  representations  of  my  ene- 
mies, should  be  led  to  imagine  that  I  have  either  the  head  of 
a  dog,  or  the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros." 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  I  was  ever  once  noted  for  deformity 
by  any  one  that  ever  saw  me ;  but  the  praise  of  beauty  I  am 
not  anxious  to  obtain.  My  stature  certainly  is  not  tall ;  but 
it  rather  approaches  the  middle  than  the  diminutive.  .  .  Nor 
though  very  thin,  was  I  ever  deficient  in  courage  or  in 
strength ;  and  I  was  wont  constantly  to  exercise  myself  in 
the  use  of  the  broadsword,  as  long  as  it  comported  with  my 
habit  and  my  years.  Armed  with  this  weapon,  as  I  usually 
was,  I  should  have  thought  myself  quite  a  match  for  any  one, 
though  much  stronger  than  myself;  and  I  felt  perfectly 
secure  against  the  assault  of  any  open  enemy.  At  this  mo- 
ment I  have  the  same  courage,  the  same  strength,  though 
not  the  same  eyes ;  yet  so  little  do  they  betray  any  external 
appearance  of  injury,  that  they  are  as  unclouded  and  bright 
as  the  eyes  of  those  who  most  distinctly  see.  In  this  instance 
alone  I  am  a  dissembler  against  my  will.  My  face,  which  is 
said  to  indicate  a  total  privation  of  blood,  is  of  a  complexion 
•  entirely  opposite  to  the  pale  and  the  cadaverous  ;  so  that, 
though  I  am  more  than  forty  years  old,  there  is  scarcely  any 
one  to  whom  I  do  not  appear  ten  years  younger  than  I  am ; 
and  the  smoothness  of  my  skin  is  not,  in  the  least,  affected 
by  the  wrinkles  of  age.  .  .  .  Thus  much  necessity  compelled 
me  to  assert  concerning  my  personal  appearance."  He 
might  have  added  that  he  possessed  elegant  manners,  and, 
following  the  fashions  of  the  day,  wore  his  luxuriant  hair  in 
flowing  curls  2|bout  his  shoulders. 

Such  was  John  Milton,  the  Latin  secretary  of  Oliver  Crom- 
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well,  and  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost.  He  was  born  in  Lon- 
don in  1608,  eight  years  before  Shakspeare  died,  and  in  Bread 
street,  upon  which  the  Mermaid  Inn  was  situated,  so  cele- 
brated as.  the  resort  of  the  great  dramatist  and  his  compan- 
ions. Milton's  father  was  of  a  Romish  family,  but  had  been 
disinherited  for  adherence  to  the  reformed  faith.  He  was  of 
cultivated  tastes,  and  brought  up  his  son  with  studious  hab- 
its, intending  him  ultimately  for  the  church.  In  1628,  the 
young  and  handsome  Puritan  took  his  bachelor's  degree  at 
Oxford,  and  spent  the  following  years  in  a  round  of  laborious 
study,  in  which  he  gave  a  free  rein  to  his  refined  and  schol- 
arly tastes.  He  read  history,  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics 
generally,  and  became  familiar  with  the  literature  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy.  His  special  fondness  was  for  poetry,  and 
during  these  years  he  wrote  his  Hymn  to  the  Nativity  ; 
V Allegro;  II  Penseroso ;  Cosmos ;  Sonnet  to  tJie  Nightingale y 
and  other  exquisite  pieces  that  show  the  delicacy  of  his 
fancy,  and  the  refinement  of  his  poetic  taste.  Fortified  by 
strong  Christian  faith,  the  young  poet  seemed  ready  to  plume 
the  wings  of  his  imagination  for  loftier  flights. 

His  studies  of  Continental  literature  and  history  had  al- 
ready given  him  a  strong  desire  to  visit  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  of  which  Italy,  the  home  of  art  and  elegance, 
appears  to  have  attracted  him  most  strongly.  His  mother, 
however,  was  loth  to  trust  him  so  far  away,  and  love  for  her 
kept  him  in  England  until  after  her  death  in  1637.  Then, 
furnished  with  ample  introductory  letters,  young  Milton  left 
home  at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  for  fifteen  months  indulged 
himself  by  carrying  out  his  cherished  project.  He  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Grotius,  then  Swe- 
dish ambassador  at  the  French  court.  He  went  to  Florence, 
and  for  two  months  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  members  of 
the  celebrated  literary  academies  of  that  city.  There  he 
wrote  Latin  poems  and  Italian  sonnets  that  established 
a  high  reputation  for  him  among  the  scholars.  In  Rome 
he  also  staid  two  months,  protected  by  the  librarian  of 
the  Vatican,  and  by  Cardinal  Barberini.  It  is  not  to 
our  purpose  to  follow  Milton  in  all  his  foreign  travels,  but 
only  to  say  further  that  his  familiar  intercourse  with  the 
most  noted  literary  and  scientific  men  of  {lie  period  increased 
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his  literary  ambition,  and  led  to  the  formation  of  various  pro- 
jects of  high  order.  His  patriotism  and  imagination  united 
with  his  chivalric  sense  of  honor  to  direct  him  toward  the 
composition  of  an  epic  or  dramatic  poem,  founded  upon  those 
stories  of  King  Arthur,  to  which  we  have  so  often  had  occa- 
sion to  allude. 

Up  to  this  point  in  Milton's  life  we  are  not  made  aware 
of  any  influence  upon  his  literary  tastes  or  productions 
distinctively  Puritan  in  its  origin.  He  was  now  thirty 
years  of  age.  Bom  the  year  that  Pocahontas  so  dramati- 
cally appeared,  in  the  history  of  our  own  country,  to  save 
the  life  of  Captain  John  Smith,  he  had  been  familiar  with 
the  early  efforts  at  settlement  in  America,  and  with  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth.  He  was  eighteen  years 
old  when  Lord  Bacon  died  ;  he  remembered  less  distinctly 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  he  knew  of  the  perils  of  the  Huguenots 
in  1620,  under  Louis  XIII ;  he  was  informed  of  the  progress 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  Germany ;  and,  of  course,  he 
knew  all  about  the  struggles  of  the  Puritans  in  opposition  to 
the*  Royalists  at  home.  He  had  seen  the  unhappy  reign  of 
James  I.  terminate  with  an  unpleasant  relation  of  antagonism 
existing  between  King  and  Commons.  He  had  witnessed 
the  sad  entanglements  of  Charles  I.,  as  he  vainly  tried  to  in- 
crease the  revenues  of  the  crown,  and  he  had  seen  the  tyrant 
Laud  raised  to  the  archbishopric.  He  had  read  the  Petition 
of  Right,  addressed  by  the  Commons  to  King  Charles  in  1628, 
and  he  had  anxiously  watched  the  growing  difference  be- 
tween the  Puritans,  representing  English  liberties,  and  their 
despotic  king.  He  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  liberty 
in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  nor  did  his  cultivated,  sen- 
sitive nature  shrink  from  classing  itself  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  body.    . 

He  saw  that  his  co-religionists  were  to  a  great  extent  per- 
sons of  rank,  learning,  genius  and  general  intelligence,  nor 
were  they  of  the  rigid  and  austere,  social  habits  for  which 
we  often  give  them  credit.  They  truly  sustained  principles, 
•  and  loved  the  Bible ;  but  they  also  loved  literature  and  music. 
As  we  read  the  contemporary  record,  we  find  that  they 
"  could  dance  admirably  well ;"  that  they  had  exact  ears  and 
judgment  in  music,  and  could  divert  themselves  with  a  viol ; 
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that  they  "shot  excellently  in  bows  and  guns/'  and  had 
"  great  judgment  in  paintings,  gravings,  sculpture,  and  all 
liberal  arts."  They  took  pleasure  in  the  "  improvement  of 
grounds,  in  planting  groves  and  walks  and  fruit  trees,  in 
opening  springs,  and  making  fishponds."  Some  of  them  be- 
sides Milton  gloried  in  luxuriant  curls,  and  some  would  now 
even  be  called  coxcombs  in  appearance.  Some  of  them  were 
like  Whitelock,  Cromwell's  ambassador  to  Sweden,  who 
"testified"  there  against  the  practice  of  drinking  healths,  but 
who,  in  reply  to  questions  from  the  Protector  said,  "  I  kept 
my  people  together,  and  in  action  and  recreation,  by  having 
music  in  my  house,  and  encouraging  that,  and  the  exercise 
of  dancing,  which  held  them  by  the  eyes  and  ears,  and  gave 
diversion  without  any  offence." 

Well  informed  as  Milton  was  on  all  the  details  of  political 
movements  before  he  left  England,  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  also  be  informed  of  the  progress  of  events  when  he 
was  on  his  travels.  He  had  heard  of  the  riot  at  Edinburgh, 
the  summer  before  he  left  home,  and  knew  that  it  began  in 
the  cathedral  when  the  obnoxious  English  service  was  being 
read.  He  remembered  that  when  Jenny  Geddes  threw  her 
folding  stool  at  the  reader's  head  on  that  occasion,  it  was 
followed  by  a  shower  of  prayer-books  and  stools  projected 
by  other  violent  Scottish  wives.  But,  with  most  others,  he 
looked  upon  the  occurrence  as  merely  a  temporary  outburst 
of  passion.  Such,  however,  it  did  not  prove,  for  the  excite- 
ment spread  wider  and  wider,  and  became  stronger  and 
stronger  until  the  autumn  of  1638,  when  the  solemn  General 
Assejnbly  at  Glasgow  decreed  the  "  total  abolition  of  Epis- 
copacy in  the  kirk  of  Scotland." 

The  news  of  this  event  was  carried  to  John  Milton*  It 
reached  him  when  he  was  enjoying  the  congenial  atmosphere 
of  the  Italian  academies — when  the  visions  of  his  heroic  poem 
were  captivating  his  wondrous  imagination.  He  had  been 
thinking — let  us  use  his  words — "  that  by  labor  and  intense 
study,  joined  with  the  strong  propensity  of  nature,  I  might, 
perhaps,  leave  something  so  written  to  after-times,  as  they 
should  not  willingly  let  it  die." 

But,  of  a  sudden,  his  feelings  changed,  and,  likening  him- 
self to  the  "  sad  oroohet  Jeremiah."  he  takes  nn  tJiic  lo**.**-^ . 
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"  Wo  is  me,  my  mother,  that  thou  hast  borne  me,  a  man  of 
strife  and  contention."  Setting' aside  his  golden  visions  of 
poetical  attainment,  he  turns  to  prose,  of  which  he  says  :  "  I 
should  not  chose  this  manner  of  writing,  wherein  knowing 
myself  inferior  to  myself,  led  by  the  genial  power  of  nature 
to  another  task,  I  have  the  use,  as  I  may  account,  but  of  my 
left  hand."  Still  he  says  he  does  not  speak  to  complain,  but 
only  to  "  make  it  manifest  with  what  small  willingness  I  en- 
dure to  interrupt  the  pursuit  of  no  less  hopes  than  these,  and 
leave  a  calm  and  pleasing  solitariness,  fed  with  cheerful  and 
confident  thoughts,  to  embark  iii  a  troubled  sea  of  noises 
and  hoarse  disputes." 

Milton  was  at  Naples,  the  guest  of  Manso,  the  patron  of 
Tasso,  preparing  to  pass  over  into  Sicily  and  Greece,  when 
the  melancholy  news  from  Scotland  reached  him.  He  fore- 
saw the  war  that  ensued  between  Charles  I.  and  Scotland, 
and  turned  toward  home,  saying :  "  I  thought  it  base  to  be 
traveling  for  amusement  abroad,  while  my  fellow-citizens 
were  fighting  for  liberty  at  home."  Arriving  in  England  in 
August,  1639,  he  said :  "  I  saw  that  a  way  was  opening  for 
the  establishment  of  real  liberty ;  that  the  foundation  was 
laying  for  the  deliverance  of  man  from  the  yoke  of  slavery 
and  superstition  ;  that  the  principles  of  religion,  which  were 
the  first  objects  of  our  care,  would  exert  a  salutary  influence 
on  the  manners  and  constitution  of  the  republic ;  and  as  I 
had  from  my  youth  studied  the  distinction  between  religion 
and  civil  rights,  I  perceived  that  if  I  ever  wished  to  be  of 
use,  I  ought  at  least  not  to  be  wanting  to  my  country,  to  the 
church,  and  to  so  many  of  my  fellow-christians,  in  a  crisis  of 
so  miich  danger ;  I  therefore  determined  to  relinquish  the 
other  pursuits  in  which  I  was  eng^ed,  and  to  transfer  the 
whole  force  of  my  talents  and  my  industry  to  this  one  impor- 
tant object." 

The  Puritan  influence  is  apparent  now.  And  was  it  not  a 
noble  influence  that  led  this  young  and  ambitious  man  to 
devote  his  powers  so  nobly  to  the  service  of  patriotism,  in- 
stead of  giving  himself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  labor  in  more 
congenial  spheres  ?  This  influence  is  shown  in  twenty  years 
of  Milton's  life,  during  which  he  supported  the  popular  party 
in  all  that  he  thought  right,  and  pointed  out  what  he  consid- 
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ered  erroneous.  These  literary  productions  are  marked  by 
great  earnestness,  show  the  eloquence  of  conviction,  and  pre- 
sent principles,  then  fresh  and  new,  that  are  now  corner- 
stones in  the  temple  of  freedom^  They  also  show  that  the 
writer  lived  on  a  higher  plane  than  those  did  for  whom  he 
wrote — that  his  wisdom  was  more  penetrating — more  far- 
seeing — more  comprehensive  than  theirs.  The  following 
selections  from  the  titles  of  Milton's  prose  works  will  give  an 
idea  of  their  range  : — Of  Reformation  in  England j  1641  ;  The 
Reason  of  Church  Government  urged  against  Prelaty,  1641  / 
Areopagitica  :  a  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printings 
1644/  On  Education^  1644/  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magis- 
trates^  1649/  A  Defence  of  the  People  of  England,  1650/ 
Tlie  Ruptures  of  the  Commonwealih,  1659/  Likeliest  Means 
to  remove  Hirelings  out  of  the  Church,  1659/  Civil  Power 
in  Ecclesiastical  Causes,  shoiving  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  any 
power  on  earth  to  compel  in  matters  of  Religion ;  Delineation 
of  a  Free  Commonwealth,  1660/  Way  to  Establish  a  Free  Com- 
monwealth, 1660. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  do  not  allow  us  to  consider  these 
titles  ;  but  they  are  selected  to  show,  that,  in  this  case  at 
least,  the  influence  we  are  considering  gave  a  practical  turn 
to  our  literature,  made  it  strong,  and  inclined  it  to  prose 
rather  than  to  poetry.  Milton  labored  under  the  great  dis- 
advantage of  having  had  his  writings  so  soon  considered,  at 
a  time  when  popular  sentiments  were  adverse  to  them.  The 
last  two  mentioned  above  were  written  the  very  year  that 
the  Stuart  despotism  was  restored  to  the  country,  and  we 
can  well  imagine  how  they  were  probably  received.  In  pur- 
suance of  judicial  orders  some  of  his  works  were  burned  by 
the  common  hangman,  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  the 
authorities  would  not  have  enjoyed  burning  him  with  them. 
His  prose  has  scarcely  yet  secured  the  place  in  popular 
esteem  that  it  ought  to  have,  though  through  a  few  readers 
it  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  thought  of  to-day. 

John  Milton  is  a  worthy  representative  of  the  influence  of 
the  Puritan  party  upon  English  literature.  His  prose  shows 
the  Puritan  force,  earnestness,  and  love  of  freedom  ;  his  verse 
proves  that  elegant  culture  was  not  unknown  among  the 
partisans  of  Cromwell. 
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Contemporary  with  Milton  was  John  Bunyan,  though 
twenty  years  his  junior.  He  too  suffered  at  the  Restoration, 
and  in  suffering  produced  his  allegory  of  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
So  our  greatest  allegory  and  our  greatest  epic  were  produced 
at  the  same  historical  juncture,  by  two  men  of  sorrow,  both 
boldly  professing  unpopular  principles,  and  both  of  ^reat 
powers  of  imagination — the  one  of  the  highest  culture,  the 
other  of  the  least :  one  appealing  to  men  of  the  highest  in- 
tellectual attainments  and  of  the  most  poetic  imagination, 
the  other  speaking  with  eloquence  to  all  men  every  where 
and  always. 

Among  the  other  eminent  writers  of  this  period  were  the 
witty  theologian,  Thos.  Fuller,  i6o8~i66i ;  Abraham  Cowley, 
1618-1667,  like  Fuller,  a  royalist,  and  as  a  poet  the  favorite 
of  Milton  ;  Bishop  Hall,  of  Norwich,  1 574-1656,  a  strong  de- 
fender of  Episcopacy,  and  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  satirists ; 
Jeremy  Taylor,  161 3-1667,  another  royalist,  a  man  of  won- 
derful unction,  and  sweetness;  Isaac  Barrow,  1630-1677; 
Andrew  Marrell,  1620- 1678,  another  companion  of  Milton  ; 
Edmund  Waller,  1605-1687  ;  and  Richard  Baxter,  1615-1691. 

Arthur  Oilman. 
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SICK    AND    ILL. 

SICK  and  ill  are  two  words  that  have  been  perverted 
in  general  British  usage.  Almost  all  British  speakers 
and  writers  limit  the  meaning  of  sick  to  the  expression  of 
qualmishness,  sickness  at  the  stomach,  nausea,  and  lay  the 
proper  burden  of  the  adjective  sick  upon  the  adverb  ilL 
They  sneer  at  us  for  not  joining  in  the  robbery  and  the  im- 
position. I  was  present  once  when  a  British  merchant, 
♦receiving  in  his  own  house  a  Yankee  youth  at  a  little  party, 
^id,  in  a  tone  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  room : 
"  Good  evening !  We  haven't  seen  you  for  a  long  while. 
Have  you  been  seeck''  (the  sneer  prolonged  the  word,)  "  as 
you  say  in  your  country?"  "No,  thank  you,"  said  the 
other,  frankly  and  promptly,  "  Fve  been  /«//,  asjihey  say  in 
yours."  John  Bull,  although  he  blushed  to  the  forehead, 
had  the  good  sense,  if  not  the  good  nature,  to  join  in  the 
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laugh  that  followed;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he 
never  ran  another  tilt  in  that  quarter.  As  to  the  sense  in 
which  sick  is  used  by  the  best  English  writers,  there  can  be, 
of  course,  no  dispute;  but  I  have  seen  this  set  down  in  a 
British  critical  journal,  of  high  class,  as  an  "  obsolete  sense." 
It  is  not  obsolete,  even  in  modern  British  usage.  The  Bir- 
mingham Journal^  of  Aug.  29,  1869,  informs  its  readers  that 
"  The  Sick  Club  question  has  given  rise  to  another  batch  of 
letters  from  local  practitioners  of  medicine;*'  Mrs.  Massing- 
berd  publishes  Sickness,  Its  Trials,  and  Blessings,  (London, 
1868 ;)  and  a  letter  before  me,  from  a  London  woman  to  a 
friend  says :  "  I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  you  are  so  very  sick. 
Do  make  haste  and  get  well."  One  of  Matthew  Arnold's 
poems  is,  "  The  Sick  King  in  Bokara,"  in  which  are  these 

lines : 

"  O,  King,  thou  know'st  I  have  been  sick 

These  many  days,  and  heard  no  thing." 

British  officers  have  sick  leave ;  British  invalids  keep  a  sick 
bed,  or  a  sick  room,  and  so  forth,  no  matter  what  their  ail- 
ment. No  one  of  thena  ever  speaks  of  ill  leave,  an  ill  room, 
or  an  ill  bed.  Was  an  111  Club  ever  heard  of  in  England  ? 
The  incongruity  is  apparent,  and  it  is  new-born  and  need- 
less. For  the  use  of  ill — an  adverb — as  an  adjective,  thus, 
an  ill  man,  there  is  no  defense  and  no  excuse,  except  the 
contamination  of  bad  example. —  Words  and  their  Uses,  by 
Richard  Grant  White. 


»  ■  ♦  ■ » 


HOW  THE  GERMAN  ARMIES  ARE  FED. 

THE  Wester  Zeitung  gives  a  description  of  the  manu- 
factory of  Prussian  army  stores  at  Berlin.  More  than 
1,700  persons,  adults  and  youths  of  both  sexes,  are  engaged 
from  morning  till  night  in  preparing  150,000  pounds  of  peas 
pudding  (erbswurst — literary,  pea  sausage),  and  240,000 
rations  of  meat  and  vegetable  preserves,  which  are  daily  de- 
spatched by  railway.  The  largest  room  in  the  building  is 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  peas  pudding.  Swine's  flesh, 
especially  bacon  and  hams,  are  first  cooked  in  twelve  large 
sauce-pans.    The  other  components  of  the  pea-flour,  salt. 
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and  the  so-called  "  lupus,"  the  name  humorously  given  by 
the  inventor  to  the  secret  ingredient  which  makes  the  article 
keep,  and  gives  it  an  agreeable  flavor. 

When  the  mixture  is  cooked  it  is  poured  into  pails,  and, 
by  skillful  kneading,  the  pea  sausage  soon  becomes  firm,  and 
is  enclosed  in  a  covering,  not  of  skin,  but  of  parchment. 
Boys  and  girls  carry  the  mixture  on  wheel-barrows  to  the 
packing-room,  where  400  women  and  girls,  after  cleansing 
the  outside  from  grease,  affix  on  every  portion  the  following 
label : — "  Put  ten  ounces,  or  one-third  of  a  sausage,  freed 
from  the  coating,  into  i\  pint  of  cold  water,  stir  it  up,  and 
let  it  cook  for  ten  minutes."  The  sausages  are  carefully 
packed  in  pairs,  and  are  sent  to  the  coopers*  workshop, 
where  they  are  stowed  into  150  lb.  chests,  nailed  up,  and 
sent  off".  The  sausage  or  pudding  becomes  in  time  as  hard 
as  stone.  The  genuine  article  is  not  obtainable  by  the  pub- 
lic, though  imitations  of  it  are  sold. 

Turnips,  carrots,  and  celery  for  the  preserves  are  dressed 
and  cut  by  about  120  women.  The  tin  cases  of  the  pre- 
served employ  120  workmen;  100  oxen  are  daily  slaught- 
ered, and  275  cwt-  of  bacon  daily  bought  for  the  manu- 
factory. The  preserves,  already  soldered  up  in  cases,  are 
boiled  in  the  so-called  marine  baths.  Labels,  with  the 
directions,  are  placed  on  every  case.  Everything  is  made 
the  most  of,  the  bones  being  cooked  and  supplying  excellent 
broth.  Eighteen  sauce-pans  are  used  for  preparing  "  gull- 
asch" — a  mixture  of  beef  and  maize,  which  is  much  relished 
by  the  troops.  The  works  cover  about  six  acres,  and  are 
now  the  property  of  the  State.  There  are  similar  establish- 
ments at  Frankfort  and  Mayence. 


An  anecdote  is  related  illustrative  of  the  slyness  of  the 
Bohemian  compared  with  the  simple  honesty  of  the  German 
an^  the  candid  unscrupulousness  of  the  Hungarian.  In  war- 
time three  soldiers,  of  each  of  these  three  nations,  met  in  a 
parlor  of  an  inn,  over  the  chimney-place  of  which  hung  a 
watch.  When  they  had  gone  the  German  said,  "That  is  a 
good  watch ;  I  wish  I  had  bought  it."  "  I  am  sorry  I  did 
not  take  it,"  said  the  Hungarian.  "  I  have  it  in  my  pocket," 
said  the  Bohemian. 
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NEW  SCIENCE   vs.    OLD   LEARNING. 

WE  are  just  now  in  the  midst  of  a  great  battle  between 
the  advocates  and  opponents  of  classical  education. 
It  is  an  old  war,  and  though  long  truces  intervene,  it  breaks 
out  afresh  at  irregular  intervals,  and  with  renewed  violence. 
We  do  not  expect  to  see  the  end  of  it.  At  present,  how- 
ever, by  reason  of  the  vast  strides  which  science  has  taken 
of  late  years,  and  the  numberless  practical  applications  of  it 
in  all  departments  of  labor  and  life,  the  claims  of  classical 
education  seem  in  some  danger  of  being  popularly  under- 
rated. Its  advantages  are  less  palpable  and  striking.  It  is 
difficult  for  such  as  have  not  themselves  undergone  such  a 
training,  to  appreciate  its  wide-reaching  influence.  It 
operates  by  methods  less  direct  and  obvious,  and  so  is  in 
some  danger  of  failing  to  be  generally  recognized  for  what 
it  is  and  does.  The  cui  bono  test  is  not  so  readily  applied  to 
it.  "  What's  the  use  ?"  is  the  first  question  asked  by  the 
uninstrueted  man.  Arithmetic  and  Chemistry  and  Civil 
Engineering  can  answer  it  to  his  comprehension.  The  Lan- 
guages and  Philosophy  can  answer  it,  but  the  questioner 
only  half  comprehends,  and  does  not  half  believe,  the  re 
sponse.  The  Sciences  and  the  Arts  have  their  works  to 
show — outward  and  tangible  achievements  ;  the  "  human- 
ities," operating  in  a  region  behind  and  above  the  things 
visible  and  material,  find  some  difficulty  in  proving,  to 
everybody's  satisfaction,  just  what  they  have,  accomplished. 
The  works — the  results,  are  there  ;  and  there  is  no  sort  of 
.doubt  about  their  source  and  authorship  ;  but  how  to  make 
it  apparent — how  to  trace  distant  and  diffused  effects  to 
their  cause,  and  make  all  men  see  the  connection  which  yet 
the  physical  e^'e  cannot  see — ^this  is  a  hard,  perhaps  an  im- 
possible thing.  The  benefits  of  literature  and  history,  of 
culture  and  refinement ;  the  hold  which  the  past  maintains 
on  the  present,  and  the  nourishment  and  vigor  which  it  im- 
parts to  it ;  the  degree  to  which  laws  and  institutions  and 
politics  are  still  indebted  to  "  them  of  old  time ;"  the  necessity 
that  progress  be  conservative,  that  so  it  may  have  health 
and  permanence ;  the  need  of  an  all-sided  development  in 
order  to  the  making  of  whole  and  well-balanced  men ;  the 
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disciplinary  as  well  as  practical  effect  of  other  than  scientific 
studies,  and  the  mental  power  gpiven  by  discipline — training 
— edtication  in  its  proper  sense,  as  distinguished  from  mere 
manual  or  mental  dexterities  ; — these  and  such  like  are  mat- 
ters that  require  long  and  careful  thought  fiilly  to  appre- 
ciate. 

For  ourselves,  we  haVe  no  war  to  wage  with  either  side, 
save  when  they  come  to  negations.  When  the  sciences 
would  drive  the  languages  from  the  field,  we  belong  to  the 
classicists.  When  Greek  and  Latin  and  metaphysics  deny 
the  disciplinary  and  educational  value  of  those  studies  that 
deal  with  nature,  we  desert  and  range  ourselves  with  the 
sciences.  We  belong  to  both  parties,  and  can  see  no  occa- 
sion for  jealousy  and  hostilities.  Whatever  God  has  made, 
a  man  may  study,  and  with  profit.  It  is  worth  labor,  and 
not  ill  bestowed, — this  effort  to  read  the  thoughts  of  the 
Creator  in  the  "  things  that  are  made ;"  but  at  the  same 
time  it  holds  true  that  God's  highest  work  known  to  us  is 
Man,  and  we  may  very  well  come  back  from  the  scrutiny  of 
stones  and  shells  and  chemical  reactions  to  the  study  of  the 
last  and  greatest  chapter  in  the  whole  vast  volume  of  Natu- 
ral History,  which  is  entitled  "  Man."  His  nature,  powers, 
achievements,  destiny — the  wide  domain  of  laws,  literatures, 
religions — all  that  men  have  thought  and  done — whatever  is 
comprised  in  the  word  history  when  used  with  the  largest 
acceptation, — this  is  surely  worthy  of  a  life's  devotion.  It 
is  God's  work  none  the  less  for  being  man  and  man's  work. 
Even  if  we  regard  language  as  a  sort  of  secretion,  it  is  still 
not  less  worthy  of  attention  than  fungi  and  minerals.  The 
modern  scholar,  before  whom  whole  new  continents  of  physi- 
cal science  open  on  every  side,  need  not  blush  to  quote  the 
ancient  Nihil  humani  alienum.  "Unpractical"  they  style 
these  "  humane"  studies !  Well,  there  is  something  to  be 
said  about  the  practical  bearings  of  some  of  the  physical 
sciences,  as  now  pursued  ;  and  when  the  comparison  is  fairly 
made,  the  classicists  will  have  no  occasion  to  hang  their 
heads.  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  scientific  work  done  in  this 
world,  that  is  even  less  useful  than  the  grammarian's  disqui- 
sitions on  Hoti  and  oun. 

To-day  there  is  some  need,  perhaps,  to  vindicate  the  old 
ways.    We  believe  this  can  be  done  without  disparagement 
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of  the  new.  The  scientists  are  raising  such  a  din  in  some 
quarters  that  all  other  voices  are  drowned.  That  great  good 
is  coming — has  already  come — out  of  the  discussion,  we  are 
confident.  That  no  harm  will  result,  we  would  not  dare  to 
say.  Wherever  physics  quite  crowds  out  the  more  humane 
studies,  there  will  be  a  one-sided  and  lame  development. 
But  the  two  departments  are  not  incompatible ;  they  are 
complementary.  It  is  practicable,  we  are  convinced,  to  get 
a  better,  more  usable  and  more  useful  knowledge  of  the 
classics  and  related  studies  than  has  been  common  for  the 
last  generation  or  two ;  and  at  the  same  time  such  an 
acquaintance  with  the  chief  sciences-,  as  shall  give  its  pos- 
sessor the  advantage  over  even  the  scientific  men  of  the 
last  century.  The  difficulty  is  not  too  much  Greek ;  it  is  too 
little  of  other  things,  and  a  bad  economy  of  tlie  time  devoted 
to  primary  and  secondary  education. 

We  had  no  thought  of  saying  all  this — which  after  all, 
considering  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  is  saying  nothing 
— ^when  we  began.  We  intended  only  to  call  attention  to 
the  collection  of  Essays  on  Classical  Study,  edited  by  Dr. 
S.  H.  Taylor  of  Phillips  Academy,  and  published  by  W.  F. 
Draper  of  Andover. 

In  a  i2mo  volume  of  over  400  pages,  we  find  twenty-two 
discussions,  by  eminent  scholars  and  teachers,  of  the  topics 
suggested  by  the  title.  Among  the  writers  are  John  Stuart 
Mill,  Professors  Thiersch,  Porter,  Conington,  Thompson  and 
Goldwin  Smith,  Presidents  Felton  and  Brown,  Hon.  Hugh 
S.  Legare,  and  others  equally  well  qualified  by  experience 
as  well  as  observation  to  speak  on  the  matters  in  debate. 
Dr.  Taylor's  Introduction  is  not  the  least  valuable  part  of 
the  book.  His  acknowledged  eminence  as  a  teacher,  or 
"  educator"  as  the  word  now  is,  gives  him  a  claim  to  be 
heard.  He  has  used  excellent  judgment  in  making  his  selec- 
tions, and  has  furnished  to  the  friends  of  classical  education 
a  whole  armory  of  weapons  for  defence,  if  not  for  attack. 
The  heads  of  academies  and  training  schools  as  well  as  of 
colleges — in  fact  all  who  have  anything  to  do  in  shaping  or 
in  working  courses  of  instruction,  owe  it  to  their  office  and 
to  the  youth  under  their  charge,  that  they  make  a  thorough 
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investigation  of  the  whole  question  of  the  matter  and 
methods  of  education.  Let  them  put  Dr.  Taylor's  volume 
beside  that  of  Dr.  Youman's ;  Professor  Porter's  little  book, 
"  The  American  Colleges,"  with  the  "  Essays  on  Liberal 
Education,"  edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar;  and  then 
attempt,  at  least,  to  do  full  justice  to  the  older  practice  and 
theories,  while  not  unmindful  of  the  modified  Culture 
demanded  by  Modern  Life. 
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THE    SONS    OF    PESTALOZZL 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  CARL  GUTZKOW. 


CHAPTER    VL 

The  dinner  bell  had  sounded.  The  Count  and  Doctor 
Staudner  had  gone  out  in  a  carriage  to  surprise  Mr.  Nessel- 
bom  by  bringing  his  wife,  who  stayed  on  a  visit  with  her 
father,  back  to  the  dinner  party.  The  expedition  was  suc- 
cessful. The  Countess  presided  at  the  table.  She  wore  the 
colors  brown,  black  and  yellow,  distributed  over  silk,  velvet 
and  crape.  Golden  bracelets  and  a  golden  chaplet  with 
pearls  gave  her  almost  the  appearance  of  a  princess.  Her 
bearing  was  iiigh  and  proud  to  those  she  knew,  condescend- 
ing towards  strangers,  and  kind  towards  the  young  wife  of 
Mr.  Nesselbom.  The  manner  in  which  the  humorous  little 
woman  introduced  herself,  was  charming.  She  told  the 
Countess  of  her  resistance  to  her  forcible  abduction  by  the 
Count  and  Doctor  Staudner,  apologized  for  her  improvised 
toilette,  recognized  her.  husband  only  by  the  way,  and  pa- 
renthetically, as  it  were,  expressed  her  delight  at  the 
brilliant  arrangements  in  the  chateau,  and  the  beauty  and 
tasteful  dress  of  the  Countess. 

Doctor  Staudner  had  conducted  the  Countess  to  the 
dining  hall,  and  the  Count  was  Mrs.  Nesselbom's  partner. 
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The  latter  excused  her  inexhaustible  talking  with  the  want 
of  an  audience,  to  which  she  had  become  accustomed  by 
her  husband's  congregation.  By  her  lively  conversation 
she  kept  the  company  in  perpetual  laughter.  The  Doctor 
had  a  position  as  physician  in  a  celebrated  North  German 
watering-place,  to  which  he  repaired  every  summer  before 
the  beginning  of  the  season. 

Mrs.  Nesselborn  remarked  that. there  was  also  a  watering- 
place  in  her  own  neighborhood.  "  It  is^a  sulphur  spring," 
she  said,  "  spreading  an  abominable  atmosphere  throughout 
the  neighborhood.  Therefore,  it  is  not  very  popular.  A 
single  physician  is  sufficient,  who  comes  from  our  village. 
The  way  this  man  waylays  his  patients  is  extremely  amus- 
ing. Of  course,  he  is  the  first  guest  himself,  revises  the 
springs,  tjie  bathing  establishments,  takes  care  for  the  ad- 
vertisements, and  for  the  accommodations  in  the  single 
hotel.  Every  year  there  is  a  new  hotel-keeper,  because 
every  one  invariably  fails  at  the  end  of  the  year.  When  the 
mail  coach  is  due  he  walks  up  to  the  station,  scrutinizing 
every  passenger.  If  he  sees  a  couple  of  strangers  on  the 
promenade,  he  is  thrown  into  violent  excitement,  he  bows 
to  them,  and  when  they  have  passed  inquires  whether  they 
are  likely  to  stay  or  not.  As  soon  as  he  can  make  up  a  list 
of  a  dozen,  the  names  are  sent  to  the  papers.  I  pity  the 
man !  To  be  a  graduate  of  a  university,  and  to  work  so 
hard  for  a  living !    Rather  chop  wood  !" 

There  was  a  roar  of  laughter  at  the  expense  of  the  Doctor ; 
but  the  latter  took  the  hit  in  perfect  good  nature  and 
heartily  joined  in  the  laugh.  But  Mr.  Nesselborn  disliked 
scenes  of  this  kind.  He  seemed  to  suflFer  by  these  outbursts 
of  Mvolity.  In  his  eyes  a  patient  feeling  of  pain  was  re- 
flected, which  engaged  the  sympathy  of  the  Countess.  She 
did  not  listen  to  her  neighbor's  talkative  little  wife,  but  en- 
couraged him  to  entertain  her  with  his  favorite  theme  on 
education.    The  Count  interrupted  the  conversation : 

"  You,  my  dear  Mr.  Nesselborn,"  raising  his  voice  so  that 
he  could  be  heard  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  "  you 
confound  the  idealistic  views  which,  from  your  higher 
stand-point,  you  must  have  as  to  the  aim  and  object  of  edu- 
cation, with  the  pretensions  of  our  common  school-masters, 
who  mostly  emerge  from  the  very  lowest  classes  of  our 
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population.  The  little  knowledge  which  these  individuals 
have  appropriated,  fills  them  with  unmeasured  pretensions. 
We  laymen  have  long  forgotten  these  rudiments  in  their 
systematic  connection,  and  certainly  would  be  embarrassed 
if  we  should  be  subjected  to  an  examination  in  the  irregular 
verbs,  in  the  rules  on  prime  numbers,  in  the  varieties  of 
plants,  or  the  classification  of  the  vertebrae.  The  school- 
master, knowing  this,  erroneously  considers  his  methodical, 
but  very  limited  knowledge,  as  the  source  of  all  wisdom, 
and  himself  as  the  high  priest  and  prophet  of  humanity. 
This  fills  him  with  boundless  arrogance,  and  makes  him  the 
natural  enemy  of  the  higher  ranks  and  the  bom  demagogue 
among  the  lower  classes." 

It  was  scarcely  possible  to  make  harder  charges.  The 
Doctor  seemed  to  agree  with  the  Count.  Nesselborn  was 
inflamed.  His  self-control  seemed  to  give  way.  But  his 
wife  prevented  an  eruption. 

"  Yes,  we  are  school-masters,"  she  exclaimed.  "  If  my 
opinion  prevailed,  my  husband  would  throw  aside  his  black 
gown,  which  is  not  becoming  to  him.  We  ought  to  open  a 
boarding  school,  such  as  the  one  in  which  I  received  my 
education.  We  were  one  hundred  and  twenty  girls.  We 
were  brought  up  like  the  flowers  of  the  fields." 

Mrs.  Nesselborn  amused  the  company  with  a  humorous 
description  of  this  school,  and  concluded  : 

"  I  assure  you,  many  a  good  seed  of  knowledge  has  re- 
mained in  our  memories,  although  we  had  only  three 
teachers,  and  sisters  at  that.  Just  examine  me  and  try.  I 
know  as  well  as  any  one  that  Columbus  discovered  America, 
and  that  a  certain  Francis  Drake  introduced  the  potatoes  in 
Europe." 

"  By  whom  has  Japan  been  converted  to  Christianity  ?" 
asked  the  Count. 

"  Why,"  answered  Mrs.  Nesselborn,  "  if  you  ask  me  so,  I 
have  to  give  it  up.  But  I  know  that  China  is  surrounded 
by  a  big  wall." 

A  general  cheerfulness  rewarded  the  fair  speaker.  Doctor 
Staudner  again  returned  to  the  subject : 

"  Our  pedagogues,"  he  said,  "  ought  to  be  seriously  told 
that  in  our  century  the  question  cannot  be  to  educate  men 
for  a  dream-land  which  exists  no  where  but  in  our  fancy. 
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Good  Heavens  I  We  are  Germans ;  Germans  of  the  nine- 
teenth century ;  artisans,  manufacturers,  merchants,  soldiers, 
scholars.  The  problem  of  life  that  we  have  to  solve  is  de- 
fined so  precisely,  that  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to 
allow  our  educators  to  make  further  experiments  with 
their  theories,  and  insult  the  intelligence  of  our  com- 
munity by  upholding  a  system  incompatible  with  reality. 
However " 

What  was  to  follow  was  evidently  meant  to  soothe  friend 
Nesselbom's  susceptibilities.  But  the  Count  interrupted 
the  speaker : 

"  Yes,  we  should  educate  the  people  for  their  future  posi- 
tions in  life.  The  school  should  never  try  to  reach  man  as 
such,  who  is  a  mere  idea  without  substance,  a  foundling  as 
it  were,  a  tenant  of  the  desert,  who,  when  leaving  school, 
would  not  know  what  to  begin  in  life !  How  much  superior 
in  this  respect  was  Fellenberg  to  his  countryman  Pestalozzi ! 
He  recognized  society  as  it  really  is.  He  did  not  throw 
together  peasants  and  barons,  future  agriculturists  and 
merchants,  Russians  and  Englishmen,  but  counted  both  with 
the  future  calling  of  his  pupils  and  with  the  present  position 
of  their  families.  He  did  not  educate  men  for  Utopia,  but 
for  our  real  world  and  time." 

The  eyes  of  all  turned  now  on  Nesselbom,  of  whom  an 
answer  was  evidently  expected.  Nor  did  he  disappoint 
them. 

"All  this  reasoning,"  he  said,  "may  be  stated  as  a 
demand  to  shorten  the  time  allotted  to  education.  This  is 
mdeed  a  call  which  is  heard  like  a  trumpet-sound  in  all 
countries  and  cities.  It  is  repeated  by  the  roaring  engines, 
the  smoking  chimneys,  and  that  ant-like  bustle  which  is  the 
image  of  our  whole  earthly  life  within  the  limits  of  culture  ! 
This  whole,  teeming  world  seems  incessantly  to  repeat  the 
question :  '  What  savings  can  you  efifect  in  the  interest  of  • 
our  labor  ?  Let  us  see  the  ready-made  result  which  you  are 
able  to  g^ve  us,  so  that  we  can  immediately  utilize  it  with- 
out any  further  trouble ;  as  the  workmen  in  the  finishing- 
room  of  a  machine  shop  receive  the  single  parts  of  the 
engine  ready  made  from  the  hands  of  those  who  have  pre- 
pared them.'  It  is  the  problem  of  a  division  of  labor  applied 
to  the  mind.    But  there  is  another  problem  which  education 
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must  solve,  the  forming  of  the  human  mind  for  the  higher 
objects  of  life,  for  the  sphere  of  moral  freedom  in  its  highest 
sense.  It  is  a  task  of  immense  difficulty  to  reconcile  these 
two  problems  to  each  other.    But  it  must  be  solved " 

During  this  discourse  a  servant  had  approached  the 
Count,  and  whispered  to  him  that  a  stranger  was  waiting 
who  had  applied  for  Wiilfing's  vacant  place.  The  Count,  in 
a  loud  voice,  gave  immediately  the  order  to  admit  the  appli- 
cant in  the  hall,  in  order  to  be  examined  in  the  presence  of 
his  guests.  ' 

There  was  a  perceptible  tremor  on  the  lips  of  the  Coun- 
tess, and  the  haughty  wom^n  had  the  appearance  of  a  statue. 
"  We  shall  directly  have  a  practical  test  of  my  theories  on 
popular  education.  The  new  forrester  will  be  directly  in- 
formed of  the  reasons  why  his  predecessor  has  been  dis- 
missed. If  Wulfing  returns,  his  punishment  will  be  that  he 
must  share  his  duties  and  privileges  with  another.  We  can 
afford  to  employ  two  forresters  in  the  hunting  season.     Do 

you  not  think  so,  Jadwiga  ?" 

Already  heavy  steps  were  heard  in  the  corridor.  In  this 
moment  the  Countess  suddenly  arose,  and  turned  towards 
an  inner  door.  She  had  concealed  her  face  by  her  handker- 
chief, so  rapidly  and  convulsively,  as  if  she  had  a  bleeding 
of  the  nose.  But  her  motion  was  not  quick  enough  to 
prevent  the  Doctor  from  hastening  to  her  assistance. 

"  Please,  stay — only  for  a  moment ;  I  am  back  directly." 

With  these  words  Jadwiga  disappeared.  The  bystanders 
had  seen  that  a  nose-bleeding  had  not  been  the  cause  of  her 
rapid  flight. 

The  Count  interpreted  this  hasty  withdrawal  as  intimat- 
ing her  dissatisfaction  with  his  democratic  propensities,  in 
which  he,  by  way  of  exception,  had  been  indulging  to- 
day. Just  because  he  had  pretended  that  very  morning 
that  the  Countess  should  submit  as  readily  to  the  exceptions 
as  to  the  rules,  he  remained  passive  and  indifferent  at  her 
departure.  Trying  to  calm  the  excitement  of  his.  guests,  he 
prevailed  on  them  to  sit  quietly  at  table,  even  when  the 

Countess  had  sent  word  that  her  continued  indisposition 
compelled  her  to  remain  in  her  room. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

Jadwiga,  while  in  her  room,  had  learned  that  Hennen- 
hoft's  examination  had  been  unsuccessful.  Her  sudden 
withdrawal,  while  depressing  her  husband's  good  humor, 
had  sharpened  his  judgment.  She  was  told  that  the  bold 
disciple  of  Nimrod  had  introduced  himself  as  an  old 
comrade  of  Wiilfing's,  but  had  nevertheless  shown  no  com- 
punction in  getting  his  place  if  possible,  though  he  did  not 
even  know  that  the  place  was  really  vacant.  Hennenhoft 
had  coolly  and  impudently  gazed  at  all  the  guests  present  at 
table,  had  boastingly  answered  the  questions  directed  ^o 
him,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Count  rejected  him  without 
assigning  reasons.  Jadwiga,  to  her  own  satisfaction,  saw 
from  her  window  the  man  pass  through  the  gate  with  a 
jeering  but  furious  gesture,  and  take  his  way  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  village. 

But  this  did  not  lighten  the  burden  on  her  heart.  Con- 
flicting resolutions  struggled  within  her  for  final  solution ; 
and  all,  from  cvc!  7  direction,  led  to  guilt  and  crime.  She 
saw  an  avenging  Nemesis  behind  every  resolution.  Even 
the  terrible  form  of  retributive  Justice  on  earth,  with  sword 
and  balance,  arose  before  her.  There  seemed  only  one  ques- 
tion left  for  her.  It  was  not  whether ^  but  how  she  should 
execute  her  purpose !  Which  way  was  most  expedient ! 
It  is  often  almost  an  article  of  faith  among  the  rich  and 
privileged,  that  the  laws  are  written  for  the  lower  orders 
only. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  the  departure  of  the 
guests  had  left  the  inmates  of  the  chateau  to  their  regular 
routine.  The  Count  was  walking  about  his  room,  as  the 
repeated  ringing  of  a  bell  sounded  from  the  rooms  of  the 
Countess.  The  servants,  hastening  through  the  hall,  told 
him  they  had  received  orders  to  prepare  the  trunks  of  the 
Countess  for  a  journey  to  the  capital.  She  was  to  •  set  out 
next  morning. 

This  projected  journey  seemed  strange  to  him,  and  in- 
duced him  to  proceed  directly  to  his  wife's  rooms.  He  was 
surprised  when  he  heard  the  confirmation  of  the  news  from 
her  own  lips,  and  more  so  when  Jadwiga,  whom  he  had 
never  known  to  be  jealous,  said  to  him,  "  You  will  certainly 
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have  pastime  enough.  That  precious  little  woman  will  stay 
in  our  neighborhood  for  some  time  yet.  She  seems  to  have 
perfectly  enchanted  you,  and  indeed  the  whole  noble  com- 
pany. You  will  probably  see  them  oftener,  and  surely  they 
are  preferable  to  your  hunting  companions.  But  as  for  me, 
my  wish  is  rather  to  have  a  quiet  life  during  the  sum- 
mer   "     "  But  you  were  always  desirous  of  company," 

interrupted  the  Count.  "  That  depends  on  circumstances. 
I,  too,  have  sometimes  sudden  changes  in  my  fancies ;  and 

then — I  cannot  say  that  I  feel  so  particularly  happy " 

"  Jadwiga  !  "  exclaimed  the  Count,  trying  to  seize  his  wife's 
hand.  "Please  do  not  trouble  yourself!  How  you  smell 
of  cigars ! " 

With  these  words  she  stepped  back,  and  when  the  Count 
was  following  her,  continued :  '^Indeed,  do  not  touch  me ; 
or  have  you  perhaps  profited  by  Mrs.  Nesselborn's  example? 
This  beauty  has  the  interesting  habit  of  accompanying  hor 
conversation  with  tapping  on  the  shoulders  or  grabbling  at 
her  neighbor's  dress.  But,  do  not  believe  me  jealous.  No, 
indeed  ;  I  don't  think  of  it " 

Count  Bernhard  kept  down  his  growing  temper,  and  said 
sarcastically :    "  You    are,   indeed,  very  —  lovely  to-day." 

"  Lovely ?    Don't  you  know,  my  dear,  that  it  may  be 

unpleasant  to  be  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  some  persons — ?" 

The  Count  grew  pale.  The  word  "  Jadwiga "  died  on 
his  lips.  He  did  not  mean  to  put  into  this  word  the  expres- 
sion of  grief,  but  rather  that  of  anger.  To  submit  to  a 
wrong  was  not  in  his  nature.  He  considered  his  wife,  and 
in  fact  every  woman,  even  the  best,  as  a  child  to  be  educated 
and  governed.  This  was  a  consequence  of  his  dogmatic 
nature,  which,  to  his  wife,  was  specially  obnoxious.  His 
question,  "  How  do  you  get  that  idea,"  was  not  in  a 
tone  calculated  to  touch  her,  but  like  a  taunt,  which  pro- 
voked her  anger,  till  now  rather  feigned  than  real. 

"  Do  you  play  again  the  schoolmaster.  Sir  Count  ?  "  Re- 
ply was  forbidden  by  the  entering  of  the  servants,  and  the 
Count  withdrew,  smarting  under  what  he  believed  an  insult 
to  his  lordly  privileges.  He  was  about  to  stay  the  prepara- 
tions for  her  intended  journey  by  an  order  given  directly  to 
her  attendants.  But  after  some  reflection,  he  desisted  from 
such  a  breach  of  decorum,  and  ordered  the  tea  to  his  own 
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room.  When  lie  arrived  there,  the  mail-carrier  was  waiting 
for  him  with  some  parcels,  for  his  collections.  This  had  the 
eflfect  of  restoring,  in  some  measure,  the  evenness  of  his 
temper. 

It  was  now  quiet  in  the  castle.  The  preparations  for  the 
journey  were  proceeding.  The  Count  had  not  made  his 
appearance  again.  She  almost  regretted  it,  for  she  would 
havejiked  nothing  better  than  to  continue  her  experiments 
on  his  temper.  She  deferred  them  till  next  morning.  Her 
thoughts  were  like  a  battle-field,  in  which  a  regiment  is 
about  to  storm  an  intrenchment.  The  soldiers  are  mowed 
down  by  the  enemy's  fire,  but  the  officers  command  *'  For- 
ward ! "  That  was  the  command  she  gave  to  her  heart,  and 
her  fear  now  was  that  she  might  slacken  in  her  purpose. 
Her  blood  was  running  feverish  through  her  veins.  The 
very  silence,  now  prevailing,  filled  her  with  anguish.  Every 
extinguished  light  she  would  have  liked  to  restore.  The 
horn  of  the  night-watchman  in  the  village  seemed  to  sound 
much  too  soon  ;  the  hands  of  the  clock  went  much  too  fast. 
Now  that  the  moment  of  departure,  which  she  had 
hastened,  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  she  began  to  dread  it, 
and  to  feel  like  putting  it  ofi*.  Time  went  on !  and  a  reso- 
lution must  be  taken.  She  again  pondered  over  the  inform- 
ation she  had  yesterday  received  of  lawyer  Hell  wig.  A  few 
hours  ago  she  h^d  to  struggle  against  a  feeling  of  shame 
that  had  overcome  her,  in  view  of  the  criminal  action  she 
was  about  to  commit.  That  feeling  had  left  her.  She  was 
now  only  following  up  the  different  steps  and  phases  of  her 
plan.  She  would  leave  the  chateau,  and  never  return  there 
again.  So  much  was  irrevocably  settled.  But  next,  what 
would  she  knswer,  if  asked  for  her  reasons?  She  would 
give  her  pleasure  as  her  sole  reason.  She  would  simply  de- 
clare, Count  Bemhard  could  not  make  her  happy  !  Then, 
she  must  travel  abroad,  conceal  her  abode.  If  the  Count 
should  find  her  out, — he  would  not  be  admitted:  at  all 
events,  she  would  refuse  to  go  back  with  him. 

The  clock  had  already  struck  eleven.  The  twelfth  hour 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  still  she  stood  at  the  window. 
She  opened  it.  The  rising  moon  was  just  sending  her  first 
feeble  rays  through  the  clouds.  The  flower-garden  and 
orchard  were  in  their  white  garments  of  blossoms.     Her  hus- 
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band's  hounds  began  to  whine.  She  thought  that  they 
missed  Wiilfing,  their  master;  perhaps  they  disliked  the 
rising  moon.  But  the  whimpering  of  the  dogs  changed  now 
into  that  short  and  low  barking  which  is  a  sign  of  joy.  Sud- 
denly it  ceased  entirely.  The  Countess  stepped  quickly 
backward ;  for  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  heard  a  whispering 
voice  trying  to  quiet  the  dogs.  "That  is  Wiilfing,"  she 
said  to  herself.  He  is  coming  for  his  things.  She  kAew 
that  a  stroke  with  his  hand  had  a  magnetic  power  over 
the  dogs,  and  no  other  person  could  silence  them  so 
eflfectually. 

The  hunter's  room  was  on  the  first  floor  of  an  out-house, 
directly  opposite  the  new  wings  of  the  chateau.  The 
Countess  rapidly  unlocked  the  door,  and  directed  her  steps 
to  that  side  of  the  building  where  she  could  have  a  full  view 
of  the  opposite  out-houses  from  her  conservatory.  Having 
arrived  there,  she  carefiiUy  turned  up  the  blinds  and  found 
her  conjecture  fully  confirmed.  It  was  Wiilfing,  who  was 
just  climbing  down  from  one  of  the  windows  of  his  room. 
He  picked  up  a  bundle  of  clothing  which  he  had  thrown  out 
before  him.  There  was  a  whispering.  He  made  some  ges- 
tures towards  that  part  of  the  courtyard  which  lay  in  the 
shadow  of  the  house,  when  Hennenhoft's  repulsive  form  ap- 
peared, emerging  from  the  shade  into  the  clear  moonlight. 
He  was  loaded  with  divers  arms — two  guns,  several  cutlasses, 
bullet-moulds,  and  hunting-bags.  He  handed  all  this  over 
to  Wiilfing,  who  placed  some  of  the  pieces  apart  from  the 
others,  evidently  because  they  did  not  belong  to  him.  In 
the  meanwhile  Hennenhoft  seemed  to  examine  the  lower 
windows  of  the  castle.  He  approached  carefully  and  tried 
the  blinds.  Being  fastened  from  the  inside,  they  yielded 
but  little.  He  next  pulled  some  substance  from  his  pocket, 
the  sight  of  which  seemed  greatly  to  frighten  his  companion. 
Wiilfing  made  a  deprecating  gesture,  but  Hennenhoft 
clenched  his  fist  towards  the  Count's  rooms.  He  again 
groped  at  the  blinds  and  the  walls.  Is  he  going  to  enter? 
Will  he  commit  a  burglary  ?  Many  of  the  medals  and  coins 
in  the  Count's  collection  were  of  silver  and  gold. 

What  a  wonderful  gift  of  the  Deity  is  language  !  Or,  if 
man  has  invented  it  himself,  as  the  philosophers  assert,  how 
wonderful  is  that  invention  and  its  power !     And  with  all 
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that,  how  inadequate  to  express  a  thought  that  flits  through 
the  soul  as  quickly  as  the  movement  of  an  eyelid.  A  world 
of  ideas  may  be  concentrated  in  such  a  thought,  and  yet  a 
thousandth  part  of  a  second  is  sufficient  for  its  conception. 
Should  we  endeavor  to  express  in  words  that  spark  of  com- 
bined joy  and  malice  flashmg  through  Jadwiga's  soul  at  the 
thought  that  her  husband  might  lose  his  medals,  our  de- 
scription would  be  lame  and  heavy.  Such  a  loss  would  give 
her  almost  full  satisfaction  for  the  failure  of  her  married  life ; 
it  would  be  a  lesson  for  the  Count ;  losing  his  hobby,  he 
would  be  punished  for  his  domineering  temper  and  his 
oddities,  which  had  the  same  source  with  the  very  object  of 
his  loss ;  it  would  be  one  of  those  dispensations  by  which 
the  valley  is  revenged  for  the  taunts  of  the  mountain,  by 
which  the  overbearing  pride  of  man  is  brought  down  to  the 
universal  level,  a  state  of  dependence  on  chance. 

Not  quite  so  rapidly,  but  by  no  means  gradually,  her  an- 
ticipated triumph  was  turned  into  terror.  Wulfing  leaped 
to  the  side  of  his  companion,  evidently  to  prevent  the  exe- 
cution of  some  design ;  but  what  design  was  not  yet  clear 
to  her.  Hennenhoft  thrust  Wulfing  back  by  main  force,  and 
it  seemed  that  the  latter  was  hurt.  Then  he  began  to  force 
into  the  interstices  of  the  blinds  a  substance  which  Jadwiga 
recognized  to  be  cotton-yarn  or  twine.  He  pulled  from  his 
pocket  a  bundle  of  brimstone  threads.  The  blinds  were 
coated  with  oil-paint,  the  wood  was  dry,  and  if  the  yarn 
were  kindled,  the  flame  sufficiently  supported  by  the  brim- 
stone, must  spread  with  rapidity.  Wulfing  endeavored 
again  to  interfere,  but  Hennenhoft,  without  minding  his 
companion,  struck  a  match,  and  the  scene  was  lighted  by 
the  first  spark. 

In  this  moment  the  Countess  had  unfastened  the  blind  of 
her  window,  and  throwing  the  shutter  wide  open,  she  ex- 
claimed: "Wulfing,  Hennenhoft!  Do  you  wish  to  go  to 
the  penitentiary  ?  " 

How  these  words  came  over  her  lips,  and  just  these  words, 
words  of  warning  and  threat,  and  whether  she  might  not  be 
heard  through  the  whole  house — of  all  this  she  had  not  the 
remotest  idea.  She  was  appalled,  overwhelmed,  paralyzed 
by  the  terrible  picture  of  the  castle  in  flames !  She  was  un- 
able to  utter  another  word.    Her  tongue  refused  its  service. 
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The  men  fled ;  Wulfing  first.  Hennenhoft  followed,  as  it 
by  instinct.  The  large  brimstone  bundle  was  left  behind  on 
the  ground.  The  incendiaries  took  their  course  close  by 
the  window  where  the  Countess  was  standing.  There  could 
not  be  a  question  that  she  was  recognized  by  both.  The 
dogs  tore  furiously  at  their  chains  to  follow  their  master. 

In  the  country  people  are  not  prompt  to  leave  their  warm 
beds  if  by  night  the  watch-dogs  of  the  house  Become  rest- 
less. There  was  no  stir  in  the  house.  The  Countess  re- 
mained alone  with  her  terror.  She  stood  yet  awhile,  as  if  a 
statue  of  stone.  Then  she  recollected  herself;  gradually 
her  power  of  reflection  returned ;  she  listened.  The  steps 
of  the  fugitives  had  long  ceased  to  sound  in  the  distance. 
Should  she  go  out  of  the  house  ?  The  keys  to  the  doors 
were  inside  in  their  locks.  Should  she  remove  the  brim- 
stone threads  to  prevent  a  new  attempt  being  made  ?  It 
was  a  strange  combination  of  thought  that  induced  her  to 
abandon  this  idea.  She  stole  back  to  her  room,  threw  her- 
self on  her  couch,  and  tried  to  persuade  herself  into  the 
belief  that  she  had  had  an  evil  dream. 


A    RIVER    IN    THE    OCEAN. 

THERE  is  a  river  in  the  ocean.  In  the  severest  drouths 
it  never  fails,  and  in  the  mightiest  floods  it  never  over- 
flows. Its  banks  and  its  bottoms  are  of  cold  water,  while 
its  current  is  warm.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  its  fountain, 
and  its  mouth  is  the  Arctic  Seas.  It  is  the  Gulf  Stream. 
There  is  in  the  world  no  other  so  majestic  flow  of  water. 
Its  current  is  more  rapid  than  the  Mississippi  or  the  Ama- 
zon, and  its  volume  more  than  a  thousand  times  greater. 
Its  waters,  as  far  out  as  the  Carolina  coasts,  are  of  indigo 
blue.  They  are  so  distinctly  marked  that  the  line  of  junc- 
tion with  the  common  sea  water  may  be  traced  by  the  eye. 
Often  one-half  of  the  vessel  may  be  perceived  floating  in  the 
Gulf  Stream  water,  while  the  other  half  is  in  the  common 
water  of  the  sea,  so  sharp  is  the  line  and  want  of  affinity  be- 
tween these  waters  ;  and  such  too  the  reluctance,  so  to 
speak,  on  the  part  of  those  of  the  Gulf  Stream  to  mingle 
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with  the  waters  of  the  sea.  In  addition  to  this  there  is 
another  peculiar  fact.  The  fishermen  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way are  supplied  with  wood^  from  the  tropics  by  the  Gulf 
Stream.  Think  of  Arctic  fishermen  burning  upon  their 
hearths  the  palms  of  Hayti,  the  mahogany  of  Honduras, 
and  the  precious  woods  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco ! 


♦  >  ♦  » » 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR.  Editor — On  page  43  of  your  January  number,  I 
read  :  "  Louisville.  Ky.,  Dec,  1870, 

"  Mr.  Editor — In  your  Monthly,  for  November,  you  have  an  arti- 
cle on  '  WilhelmshSne,  Napoleon's  New  Residence.'  In  the  last 
paragraph  you  say :  *  All  this  was  bnilt  by  order  of  Duke  Carl  of 
Hesse-Cassel,'  etc.,  but  you  omit  the  most  significant  item,  viz. : 
that  it  was  built  by  him  with  the  money  received  by  him  for  the  Ger- 
man hirelings  (Hessians)  aiding  England  in  her  attempt  to  subjugate 
us  in  the  '  Revolutionary  war.'  This  rather  detracts  from  the  interest 
of  the  American  reader  of  your  sketch.  A  Teacher. 

"Will  *A  Teacher'  be  kind  enough  to  prove  the  above  statement, 
concerning  the  money  for  building  *  Wilhelmsh5he '  anything  more 
than  a  mere  fable  } — Editor." 

I  have  not  read  the  article  "  A  Teacher"  refers  to  "  On 
Wilhelmshohe"  of  which  he  seems  so  much  troubled  in 
mind,  but  as  I  am  just  in  a  very  charitable  mood,  I  wish  to 
set  "  A  Teacher's"  conscience  at  rest.  *'  A  Teacher"  seems 
to  get  his  historical  facis^  as  you  justly  remark,  from  nursery- 
tales  and  fables.  Allow  me  therefore  to  state  the  real  facts 
for  the  interest  of  the  American  (Know-Nothing  ?)  reader. 

I.  The  fine  parks  of  "  Wilhelmshohe" — formerly  called 
*'  Weissenstein,"  and  later,  when  for  a  season  Hesse-Cassel 
formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  "  Westphalia,"  Napoleons- 
hohe — were  laid  out,  in  170 1,  by  the  Landgrave  Karl,  and 
paid  with  money  obtained  from  his  own  peoplcy  seventy  years 
before  the  American  Revolution. 

II.  The  castle  of  *'  Wilhelmshohe,"  as  the  name  betokens, 
was  begun  in  1787,  not  by  the  dead  Landgrave  Karl,*  but  by 
the  Landgrave  Wilhelm  IX.,  who  afterwards  assumed  the 
title  of  Elector  Wilhelm  I.  The  building-funds  were  like- 
wise obtained  from  his  own  people,  by  heavy  taxation. 

I   He  died  in  173a 
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III.  The  builder  of  Wilhelmshohe  never  "  hired  out"  his 
Hessians  to  England  against  the  American  Republic,  nor 
"  received  any  money"  for  such  a  purpose,  nor  could  he,  as 
he  assumed  the  government  in  1785,  and  England  made 
peace  with  the  United  States  in  1783. 

This  may  do,  but  I  am  willing  to  instruct  "  A  Teacher"  a 
little  further.  The  Hessian  ruler^  whom  he  had  in  his  mind? 
was  the  profligate  and  luxurious  Friedrich  II. ,»  and  who  did 
not  leave  one  farthing  of  the  blood-money  he  had  received 
from  England  to  his  son  and  successor  Wilhelm. 

It  may  seem  very  smart  for  "A  Teacher"  "  in  the  interest 
of  the  American  Reader  "  to  falsify  facts,  and  exhumed  dead 
issues  to  throw  innuendoes  at  the  German  people — we  Ger- 
mans, however,  think  it  neither  just  nor  generous.  The 
Germans,  as  a  nation,  were  always  friends  of  the  Americans, 
and  have  proved  it  in  many  ways,  and  the  German  portion 
of  our  people  may  safely  challenge  the  patriotism  and 
intelligence  of  the  American,  What  the  Germans  think  of 
Friedrich  II.,  and  his  nefarious  conduct,  may  be  learned  from 
Schiller's  '^  Kabale  and  Liebe,''  of  which  "A  Teacher"  may 
find  English  translations. 

Hartford,  January  \oth,  1871.  L.  Simonson. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. —The  thirty-seventh  annual  report 
of  the  Supt.  of  Common  Schools,  shows  a  growth  and 
strength  in  the  system  of  public  instruction  that  must  be 
highly  gratifying  to  all  friends  of  popular  education.  From 
the  report  we  gather  the  following  statistics :  Number  of 
school  districts,  2,002,  being  an  increase  for  the  year  of  31  ; 
number  of  schools,  14,212,  of  which  2,892  are  graded  ;  number 
of  teachers,  17,612,  of  whom  8,739  are  female;  number  of 
pupils,  828,891  ;  average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance, 
555,941  ;  average  lengtli  of  school  term,  6.06  months  ;  ave- 
rage salaries  of  male  teachers,  per  month,  $40.66 ;  of  female 
teachers,  $32.39  ;  cost  of  tuition  for  the  year,  $3,745,415.81  ; 
total  expenditures,  $7,771,761.20;  value  of  school  property, 
$15,837,183.00.  Of  the  11,913  school  houses  reported  to  ex- 
ist, the  number  of  frame  is  7,487  ;  of  brick,  2,235  5  of  stone, 
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i»S36;  of  log,  391.  The  Bible  is  read  in  11,016  schools. 
The  average  age  of  teachers  is  24!  years.  The  number  of 
private  schools  is  386  ;  number  of  academies  and  seminaries, 
215  ;  number  of  pupils  attending  private  institutions,  24,815, 
and  number  of  teachers  in  such  schools,  848.  There  are 
now  five  State  Normal  schools  in  operation.  They  had, 
during  the  past  year,  66  professors  and  teachers ;  2,675 
students,  of  whom  670  were  in*  the  model  schools.  Four 
more  Normal  schools  will  probably  be  opened  during  this 
year.  On  questions  of  State  school  policy,  the  report  advo- 
cates an  increase  in  the  State  appropriation  to  Common 
schools,  the  establishment  of  Graded  schools  wherever  it  is 

f)racticable,  the  election  of  Superintendents  in  all  cities  and 
arge  towns,  an  enlargement  of  the  present  means  of  profes- 
sional instruction  for  teachers,  competitive  examinations  in 
the  selection  of  young  men  to  fill  tiie  cadetships  at  the  na- 
tional schools  of  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  more  general  and  more  systematic  moral  instruction 
into  schools  of  all  grades.  The  superintendent  supports  his 
positions  on  all  the$e  questions  with  facts. 

ILLINOIS.— The  Eighth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  N.  Bateman,  Supt.,  gives 
much  valuable  information  concerning  the  present  condition 
of  education.  We  give  only  the  statistics  for  1870.  The 
whole  population  of  the  State,  according  to  the  United 
States  census  of  1870,  is  2,549,410;  number  of  persons  under 
twenty-one  years,  1,323,092 ;  number  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  twenty-one,  862,624;  number  of  school  districts,  11,006, 
of  which  374  had  no  schools;  average  number  of  days 
schools  sustained,  142 ;  number  of  male  pupils,  344,375 ; 
female,  308,340;  male  teachers,  8,761 ;  female,  11,320;  ave- 
rage daily  attendance,  339,540;  number  of  school-houses, 
10,733;  expenditures,  $6,017,281.78;  average  monthly  salary 
of  male  teachers,  $48.35,  of  female,  $36.66;  total  estimated 
value  of  school  property,  $16,859,300 ;  average  rate  of  special 
school  tax,  7.48  mills ;  ratio  of  pupils  enrolled  to  whole  num- 
ber of  school-going  children  in  the  State,  .757;  ratio  of 
average  daily  attendance  to  same  number,  .393 ;  cost  per 
pupil,  including  tuition,  incidental  expenses,  and  six  per 
cent,  interest  on  valuation  of  school  property,  on  number 
enrolled,  $8.38,  on  average  daily  attendance,  $16.37 ;  highest 
monthly  wages  paid  to  male  teachers,  $250,  to  female,  $120; 
lowest  montnly  wages  paid  to  males,  $12,  to  females,  $6.34. 

RICHMOND,  VA. — In  a  communication  addressed  to 
the  N.  Y.  Board  of  Education,  J.  H.  Binford,  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  states  that  he 
and  N.  A.  Calkins,  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York 
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city,  had  visited  the  schools  of  Richmond,  and  that  there  are 
now  in  that  city  39  schools  for  white,  and  33  for  colored 
pupils.  A  large  majority  of  the  Richmond  schools  are 
necessarily  primary,  yet  in  many  of  them  good  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  grammar  course.  One  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  pupils  are  in  attendance  in  the  white 
schools,  and  1,659  in  the  colored  schools.  Equal  facilities 
for  education  are  furnished  in  each.  The  regular  attend- 
ance in  many  of  the  colored  schools  exceeds  that  in  the 
schools  for  the  same  class  of  white  children.  In  one  of  the 
colored  schools  visited,  the  enrolled  number  of  pupils  was 
117,  and  the  average  attendance  for  the  month  was  1 1 1.  To 
meet  the  expenses  of  all  the  schools  for  the  present  year, 
the  City  Council  has  appropriated  $142,625. 

MASSACHUSETTS.— The  Berkshire  Teachers'  As- 
sociation was  originated  by  John  E.  Bradley,  now  prin- 
cipal of  the  Albany  Free  Academy.  Its  first  president  was 
Hon.  E.  H.  Mills,  of  the  Grey  lock  Institute,  South  Williams- 
town.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  Jared  Reid,  jr.,  of  the 
Edwards*  Place  school,  Stockbridge ;  and  by  Abner  Rice, 
long  the  principal  of  the  High  school  in  Lee. 

The  exercises,  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  were  of  great 
interest.  Mr.  Jared  Reid,  jr.,  discussed,  with  much  ability, 
the  Development  of  Manhood  as  one  great  object  of  the 
teacher.  Mr.  J.  W.  Harding,  of  Long  Meadow;"  lectured  on 
Good  Behavior,  in  its  relations  to  our  schools.  Mr.  Wash- 
ington Gladden,  of  North  Adams,  lectured  on  the  Use  of  the 
Beautiful,  with  very  practical,  as  well  as  elegant  applications. 
Professor  John  Bascom,  of  Williams  College,  lectured  on  the 
subject  of  Education  in  its  national  bearings.  Besides  these 
exercises  there  were  discussions  on  History  in  schools ;  on 
the  best  means  of  securing  order  in  school,  and  on  many 
other  important  subjects. 

Albert  Tolman,  the  principal  of  the  High  school  at  Pitts- 
field,  was  elected  president  for  the  next  year.  Amon^  the 
friends  of  the  Association  are  many  teachers  of  private 
schools,  one  of  whom,  Rev.  C.  V.  Spear,  of  Maplewood,  Pitts- 
field,  has  been  an  active  member  since  the  organization  of 
tho  Association. 

FLORIDA. — A    correspondent    informs    us    that    "  the 

[)eople  are  afflicted  with  debts,  ignorance,  indolence,  and 
ove  of  whiskey.  The  State  government  is  unpopular  be- 
cause of  imbecile  officials,  high  taxes  and  low  value  of  scrip. 
For  these  causes  the  public  schools  are  almost,  for  the  pre- 
sent, a  failure.** 

ENGLAND. — The  people  of  England  have  just  had  their 
first  public  and  official  vote  by  ballot  for  the  members  of  the 
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new  School  Board.  This  Board  has  been  formed  in  order 
to  enforce  popular  education.  Its  duties  are  to  divide  Lon- 
don and  other  cities  and  towns  into  districts,  ascertain  the 
number  of  necessitous  children,  and  provide  sufficient  build- 
ings and  instruction  for  them  by  a  rate.  The  day  of  general 
education,  somewhat  similar  to  our  American  system,  has  at 
length  dawned  on  Great  Britain. 

There  was  tested  in  the  election  a  reform  which  must 
commend  itself  to  the  attention  of  Americans — the  cumu- 
lative vote.  We  do  not  know  that  we  can  better  explain 
the  term  than  by  giving  an  illustration.  Suppose  there  ar^ 
in  a  certain  district  four  candidates,  Smith,  ^rown,  Davis, 
and  Jones,  to  be  voted  for.  Each  voter  can  cast  a  vote  for 
these  persons  individually,  or  he  can  cast  four  votes  for 
Smith,  or  four  votes  for  Brown,  or  two  for  Davis  and  two 
for  Jones,  or  one  for  Jones  and  three  for  Smith.  In  this  way 
the  minority,  though  outvoted,  can  not  be  deprived  of  a  re- 
presentation. The  effect  of  the  cumulative  vote  is  to  make 
the  results  of  an  election  more  perfectly  representative  of 
the  popular  opinion,  but  in  cases  where  a  party  is  compelled 
to  concentrate  its  whole  strength  on  one  or  two  candidates, 
it  also  tends  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  candidate. 
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IN  his  "  Elementary  Greek  Grammar,"*  Professor  Good- 
win of  Harvard  College  has  produced  a  school  manual 
of  unusual  merit.  Within  the  compass  of  235  i2mo.  pages 
he  has  given  us  a  tolerably  complete,  and,  for  preparatory 
classes,  an  altogether  sufficient,  exhibition  of  the  principles 
of  the  Greek  tongue,  metres,  and  irregular  verbs  mcluded  ! 
This  we  would  have  pronounced  impossible.  A  pretty 
careful  examination  01  the  work  enables  to  say  that  the 
author  has  shown  excellent  judgment  both  in  his  inclusions 
and  omissions.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  Milton  had 
in  his  mind,  when  he  wrote :  "  We  have  now  to  hale  and  drag 
our  choicest  and  hopefuUest  wits  to  that  asinine  feast  of 
sowthistles  and  brambles,  which  is  commonly  set  before 
them  as  all  the  food  and  entertainment  of  their  tenderest 
and  most  docible  age," — unless  it  were  the  infinite  perplex- 
ities of  Greek  inflection,  as  then  and  often  since,  exhibited. 
Prof.  Goodwin  seems  to  have  done  whatever  is  possible  to 
lighten  the  "  laboriousness  "  of  the  "  first  ascent "  in  the 
road  that  leads  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  It 
really  seems  to  us  that  a  clever  boy  might  master  the  whole 
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book,  as  well  as  do  a  considerable  amount  of  reading,  in  the 
year.  Of  all  the  shorter  Greek  grammars  we  have  yet  seen, 
we  give  the  palm  to  this  without  hesitation.  The  syntax 
will  repay  study  by  collegians  and  teachers ;  and  particu- 
larly those  sections  in  which  the  subject  of  modes  is  handled. 
If  any  one  has  ever  succeeded  in  clearing  up  the  perplex- 
ities which  hang  about  certain  uses  of  the  Greek  verb,  rrof. 
Goodwin  is  that  man.  It  is  expected  that  a  Reader,  to  ac- 
company the  Grammar,  will  be  ready  by  the  beginning  of 
the  next  school  year. 

We  note,  not  without  some  satisfaction,  that  Prof.  Good- 
win does  not  scruple  to  style  the  prevalent  so-called  "  English 
system  '*  of  pronouncing  Greek,  "  which  saddled  the  Greek 
at  once  with  English  vowel-sounds  and  Latin  accents,"  a 
"  monstrosity,"  and  to  favor  the  adoption  of  a  simpler  and 
more  consistent  method. 

Since  July  last  the  Germans  have  been,  and  still  are 
making  history  rapidly  ;  and,  with  a  proper  appreciation  of 
this  fact,  as  well  as  of  the  necessity  of  accuracj",  the  g^reat 
publishing  house  of  J.  J.  Weber,  in  Leipzig,  is  issumg  a 
splendid  serial  work,  the  "  lUustrite  Kriegs-Chronik  "  (The 
Illustrated  War  Chronicle),  which  makes  strong  appeals  to 
the  eye  and  heart  of  every  native  of  the  "  fatherland."  It  is 
in  folio,  each  number  containing  16  pages,  executed  in  beau- 
tiful type,  on  satin-faced  paper,  and  illustrated  profusely 
with  engravings  ifrom  intercolumnar  to  full-page  size,  in  the 
highest  style  of  art.  The  latter  consist  of  portraits  from 
life  of  both  Prussians  and  French,  now  prominent  actors  in 
the  struggle ;  sketches,  plans  of  military  operations,  camp 
and  hospital  scenes,  skirmishes,  pitchedf  battles,  etc.,  taken 
by  artists  on  the  spot,  and  bringing  the  scenes  of  the  great 
conflict  vividly  home  to  the  apprehension  of  Americans  as 
well  as  Germans.  The  issue  commenced  in  November,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  finish  it  in  about  twenty  weeks  bj  num- 
bers. The  record  is  kept  some  two  months  behind  the 
events  detailed,  so  as  to  secure  the  most  reliable  information. 
The  price  per  number  is  25  cents,  and  B.  Westermann  &  Co., 
471  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  are  the  American  agents. 

It  will  be  singular  if  the  work  should  not  meet  with  the 
extensive  sale  it  deserves  among  all  intelligent  observers  of 
the  great  European  conflict,  and  especially  among  the  nu- 
merous German  population  of  our  country. 

The  Minnesota  Historical  Society  has  published 
the  first  part  of  the  third  volume  of  its  collections.  It  con- 
tains several  memoirs  of  distinguished  citizens  of  the  State 
and  of  friendly  Indians,  some  historical  reminiscences,  a 
translation  of  r6nicault's  *' Relation,"  and  other  papers  of 
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local  interest.     What  is  of  most  value  is  Mr.  J.  F.  Wil- 
liams's very  full  Bibliography  of  Minnesota. 

Gilman's  "  First  Steps  in  English  Literature  "  has  already 
had  its  third  edition  published,  and  has  been  adopted  in 
many  schools  in  New  Y  ork,  and  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Messrs.  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.  have  just 
published  "A  Short  Course  in  Astronomy  and  the  Use  of 
the  Globes,"  by  Henry  Kiddle,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  the 
Public  Schools  in  New  York  city.  The  publishers  have 
used  good  taste  in  getting  up  the  book,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  author  has  donenis  part  well. 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  have  printed  **An  Address 
on  University  Progress,  delivered  before  the  National 
Teiachers*  Association,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  August  20,  i86p, 
by  John  W.  Hoyt,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  President  of  the  Wisconsm 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts  and  Letters.**  This  little  vol- 
ume embodies  the  results  of  much  careful  investigation, 
including  a  personal  inspection  of  the  leading  universities 
of  Europe  and  America.  The  conclusions  of  the  author,  as 
to  the  means  necessary  to  the  improvement  ol  institutions 
of  that  class,  have  received  the  cordial  approval  of  many  of 
our  most  prominent  educators,  and  are  worthy  of  the  in- 
dorsement of  all. 

The  same  house  has  sent  us  new  editions  of  "  Ollendorff's 
New  Method  of  Learning  to  Read,  Write,  and  Speak  the 
Italian  Language,  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools  and  private 
teachers,  with  Additions  and  Corrections,  by  Felix  Foresti, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Italian  in  Columbia  College,"  and  *'A 
Key  to  the  Exercises  in  the  New  Method  of  Learning  to 
Read,  Write,  and  Speak  the  Italian,  by  Prof.  Forrcsti."  We 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  why  he  is  Foresti  in  one  book  and 
Forresti,  in  the  other.  . 

Messrs.-  Harper  &  Brothers  have  published  "  Notes, 
Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Gospels :  designed  for 
Sunday-school  teachers  and  Bible  classes,  by  Albert  Barnes." 
The  work  is  in  two  volumes,  and  this  is  a  revised  edition. 

Also,  "Fair  France:  Impressions  of  a  Traveler,  by  the 
author  of  John  Halifax,  Gentleman."  "  The  Cryptogram : 
a  novel,  by  James  De  Mille."     Illustrated. 

Messrs.  P.  Garrett  &  Co.  have  issued  **  One  Hundred 
Choice  Selections,  No.  3,  containing  new  and  standard 
selections  for  recitation,  declamation,  parlor  reading,  and 
for  use  in  schools  and  academies,  embracing  brilliant  ora- 
tory, thrilling  sentiment,  pathetic  gems,  and  sparkling 
humor,**  by  Pnineas  Garrett. 
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Messrs.  Eldredge  &  Brother  have  just  added  another 
beautiful  volume  to  Chase  &  Stuart's  Classical  Series, — 
"  Six  Books  of  the  -^neid  of  Virgil,  with  Explanatory  Notes 
and  Vocabulary,'*  by  Thomas  Chase,  M.A.  This  book 
seems  equal  to  other  books  of  this  series,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken  in  deserved  terms  of  commendation. 

Messrs.  C.  C.  Chatfield  &  Co.  send  us  "A  Text-book 
of  Elementary  Chemistry,  theoretical  and  inorganic,"  by 
George  F.  Barker,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiological  Chem- 
istry in  Yale  College.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  this  work. 

Messrs.  Clark  &  Maynard  have  published  "  Methods 
for  Teachers,  Part  I.,  Grammar,"  by  Jerome  Allen,  A.  M. 

Messrs.  Griggs,  Watson  &  Day,  Davenport,  Iowa, 
have  published  "  First  Lessons  in  Language  and  Composi- 
tion, designed  to  cultivate  the  art  of  Expression,"  by  W.  E. 
Crosby  and  P.  W.  Sudlow. 

Stephen  B.  Miller,  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  has  published  a 
beautiful  little  volume  entitled  "  Outlines  of  Elocution,  by 
H.  R.  Schermerhorn,  A.M.  It  is  printed  on  fine  tinted 
paper,  loo  pages,  price  75  cents. 

Charles  F.  Dowd,  A.  M.,  has  handed  us  a  "  System  of 
National  Time,  and  its  application,  by  means  of  hour  and 
minute  indexes,  to  the  National  Railway  Time  Table ;  also 
a  Railway  Time  Gazetteer,  containing  all  the  railways  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  alphabetically  arranged, 
with  their  stations  indexed  in  form  for  the  National  Railway 
Time  Table. 

Sidney  E.  Morse,  Jr.,  &  Co.  have  published  the  "  New 
York  Observer  Year  Book." 

BOOKS  EXPECTED.— A  book  entitled  ''  On  the  Genesis 
of  Species,"  by  Mr.  St.  George  Mi vart,  F.R.S.,  will  shortly 
appear,  which  deals  with  the  subjects  treated  of  by  Mr. 
Darwin  and  Mr.  Wallace,  but  from  a  different  point  of  view. 
The  work  will  be  profusely  illustrated. — A  number  of  essays 
by  the  late  Henry  Thomas  Buckle,  not  yet  published,  have 
been  collected  by  Miss  Helen  Taylor,  and  will  be  included 
in  her  new  edition  of  his  *'  Miscellaneous  and  Posthumous 
Works,  to  appear  this  month  in  London. — A  "  National  Ele- 
mentary Education  Library  of  School  Books,  for  the  children 
of  the  People  "  has  been  projected,  and  is  being  vigorously 
carried  forward  by  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold. — A  second  volume 
of  the  **  Archaeological  Survey  of  India,"  illustrating  buildings 
near  Muttra  and  Agra,  of  the  mixed  Hindu-Mohammedan 
style,  is  nearly  ready  for  publication. — Dr.  R.  F.  Weymouth 
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is  about  to  publish  a  paper  "  On  the  Pronunciation  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Early  English.** — Messrs.  Longmans  promise  "  A 
Telegraphic  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.** — Pro- 
fessor Cameron  has  in  the  press  a  "  Htindy  Book  on  Food 
and  Diet  in  Health  and  Disease.*' 
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LAFAYETTE   COLLEGE,   Easton,  Penn.,  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Cattell, 
D.  D.,  President,  has  25  instructors  and   223  students,  one  of 
whom  is  from  Siam. 

Victoria  University,  Cobourg,  Ontario,  has  connected  with  it  in 
the  several  faculties  of  Arts,  Medicine,  and  Law,  32  instructors,  and 
388  students,  109  of  whom  attend  the  Grammar  school. 

Westminster  College,  New  Wilmington,  Penn.,  Rev.  Robert 
Audley  Browne,  D.D.,  President,  has  a  faculty  of  7  members  and 
132  students,  19  of  whom  are  ladies.  There  are  246  pupils  in  the  pre- 
paratory department. 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.H.,  Rev.  Asa  D,  Smith,  D.D., 
LL.D„  President,  has  34  instructors  connected  with  it.  There  are 
305  students  in  the  Academic  Department,  44  in  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment, ^^  in  the  Scientific  Department,  and  9  in  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment.   The  total  number  of  students  is  436. 

Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Campbell, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  President.  The  number  of  instructors  is  13:  number  of 
students,  181,  54  of  whom  are  in  the  Scientific  Department.  One  of 
the  students  is  from  Japan. 

Richmond  College,  Richmond,  Va.,  B.  Pur^^ear,  A.M.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Faculty  which  consists  of  7  professors.  The  total  num- 
ber of  students  is  160.  The  college  is  composed  of  7  independent 
schools. 

Marietta  College,  Marietta,  Ohio,  Rev.  Israel  W.  Andrews,  D.D., 
President,  reports  9  professors,  71  students  in  the  College,  and  100 
in  the  Preparatory  school. 

Lombard  Univjersity,  Galesburg,  111.,  Rev.  James  P.  Weston,  D.D., 
President.  There  are  7  professors  in  the  Faculty  and  56  students 
in  the  College  Department.  The  total  number  of  graduates  since  the 
organization  of  the  College,  is  83. 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Rev.  Alexis  Caswell,  D.  D., 
LL.D.,  President.  There  are  15  instructors  and  220  students  con- 
nected with  the  University.    Of  these,  80  are  in  the  Freshmen  class. 

Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Ct.,  Rev.  Jos.  Cummings, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  President.  The  Faculty  consists  of  12  members.  There 
are,  in  all,  153  students.  Accompanying  the  catalogue  (is  a  fine  en- 
graving of  the  Orange  Judd  Hall  of  Natural  Science.  The  entire 
expense  of  its  erection  is  assumed  by  Mr.  Judd,  of  whose  liberality  it 
will  be  a  lasting  monument. 

Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Penn.,  Samuel  T.  Gummere,  A.M., 
President,  has  a  faculty  of  5  professors  and  $1  students.  The  whole 
number  of  graduates  is  188.  

^*  School  and  College  Officers  are  requested  to  send  to  the  Editor 
their  Catalogues  as  soon  as  published. 
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Words  from  the  *'K.  T.  Ledger,"  by  permteslon  of  ROBERT  BONNEB,  Esq. 
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1.  For  pleasure  or  pfln,  for  weal  or    for    woe,  "Tis  the  law    of    our    be  -  ing    we 

2.  Tho'  life  may  ap  -  pear  as  a  dea  -  o  -  late  track,  Yet  the  bread  that  we  cast   on    the 
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reap  what  we  sow.     We  may  try  to   e-vade  them,  may  do  what  we  will,  Our   acts,  like  our 
wa-ters  comes  back.    This      law  was  e  -  nacted  by  Heav-en  a  -  bove,  That     like  at-tracts 
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CHORUS  to  each  ttama. 
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shadows,  will     fol-low  us  still.     For  pleas-ure  or  pain,  for  weal  or  for  woe,  'Tie  the 
Uke,...    and      love  be-gets  love.  .^    ^^  'S         ' 
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law  of  our  be -ing  we  reap  what  we  sow,  'Tis  the  law  of  our  be-ing  we  reap  what  we  bow. 


t?->-u-i? 


.8. 

Some  are  proud  of  their  mansions  of  brick  and  of  lime, 
Of  their  gardens,  with  flowers  from  sunniest  clime^ 
But  the  beautiful  graces  that  blossom  within, 
Grow  shrivelled,  and  die,  in  the  Upas  of  Sm. 
Chobub. — ^For  pleasure,  etc 


4. 

We  reap  what  we  sow — O  wonderful  truthi 
A  truth  hard  to  learn  in  the  days  of  our  youth ; 
But  it  shines  out  at  last,  oa  the  "  hand  on  the  wall,** 
For  the  world  has  its  "  debit "  and  "credit "  for  all. 
Chobus. — For  pleasure,  etc. 


rom  "  THE  NORMAL  DIADEM;*  now  in  preparation,  by  Professor  Williafn 

Tillinghasty  author  of  "  The  Diadem  of  School  Songs.'* 


AN  ADDITION 

to  TUB 


Standard  Geographical  Series  of  America. 

MITCHELL'S  NEW  OUTLINE  IMAPS. 


xBx  vtanmmamB},  bmcotouob)  bt  tbx  bsmabkabioe  frooosas  op 

Mitchell's  New  Outline  Maps, 

SMALL  SERIES, 

Have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  teachers  and  other  friends  of  edu- 
cation, that  they  will  publish  Early  in  April,  and  sooner,  if  possible, — 

1  HW  IND  MRfiER  MIES,  WMIHIT  NAMES. 

PolitioBl  fldid  Vbtjnoel  oombined.    Beautifully  and  aoourately  colored,  yamiahed 
and  mooatod  on  roUera.    Aocompanied  by  a  Key.    The  Series  comprises  : 


1.  THB  HBMISPHBRB8,  size,  66x63  in. 
9.  IfORTH  ABIBRICA.  •»      65x63  in. 

8.  Ttf  mrrBD  STATESS,  <*     50x78  in. 


4.  BOin«  AmuuCA,        size,  65x68  in. 

5.  BUROPB,  *«      &5x63  in. 

6.  ASIA,  «*     65x63  in. 


T.  AFRICA,  sise,  66x63  in. 

The  Physical  ftatnret  and  Political  diTtsions  are  clearly  defined.  A  feature  originally  introduced  in 
the  amaller  series  of  Maps  is  incoiporated  in  tlus  series,  via :  An  ootline  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
(area  46,000  square  miles)  is  engraved  on  the  map  of  each  continent,  drawn  upon  the  same  scale  as  the  map 
OQ  wfaKD  it  is  i^feced.    By  tftis  means  the  companitive  size  of  each  country  is  at  once  suggested  to  the  eye. 

The  price  will  be 

Only  Tiventy  X>oll£ti*s   a.  Set, 

A  Z97  {SIratis  with  eftob  Set. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  is  far  cheaper  than  any  other  series  pnbliahed,  and  we  believe  that  thb 
•dvantaie  will  be  appradated,  eapedally  when  the  ftct  is  considered  that 

Vkti  Iioiir'PH««  jteee  not  Intexitore  -wiUi  Uae  Be«iity-  wt  Aecvrsicy  of  the*M»ps. 

OH  aijL  thbsb  points 

MitchelFs  I^ew  Outline  Maps,  Large  and  Small  Series, 

CHALLBKOB  COICPASnOir. 

TEST  ASE  TES  SAWDSOldST  AKS  CBEAFEST  ICAFS  FUBLI&BSD. 

^referred.    The  .Large  Series  ia 


fimished 

The  attention  of  Teachers,  School  Officers, 'and  boards  of  Education,  is  invited  to  both  of  these  Series, 
aa  we  believe  tintt  one  or  the  other  will  be  found 

ADAFTBD  TO  BVBRY  8CH(K>I*, 

E.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO., 

eil  Market  SU,  Philadelphia. 

For  aak  by 

J.   W.  SCHSBHSBHOBH  &  Co., 

I'A  Bond  @»t«,  IVeiPT  "Yor^. 


CENTRAI^  KEW  YORK 


coNFeuNCE  ummi 

.    CAZEiro  VIA,  y.  r. 


TpHIS  Institution  has  an  up- 
land locality  of  the  purest 
atmosphere,  and  beautiful  in 
its  environments  of  hill,  dale, 
grove  and  water  scenery,  with 
a  population  of  about  2,000 
inhabitants,  distinguished  for 
morality  and  good  order. 

It  is  accessible  by  railroad 
from  the  New  York  Central  at 
Canastota.  As  early  as  May, 
1 87 1,  another  railroad  will  con- 
nect Cazenovia  with  Syracuse. 

The  Institution  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1825.  It  has  over  500 
graduates;  has  had  over  10,000 
students  :  has  a  yearly  patron- 
age of  between  500  and  600 
students;  has  16  instructors; 
seven  graduating  courses ;  and 
ample  facilities  in  various  de- 
partments of  education.  Its 
buildings  are  well  arranged, 
and  ventilated  and  warmed 
on  approved  modem  plans. 
Board  and  tuition  as  cheap  as 
at  any  other  first-class  Semi- 
nary. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

Rev.  W.  S.  SMYTH, 

Principal 


BOSTON 


Journal  of  Chemistry. 

[ESTABUSIIED  IN  1866.] 


JAMES  R.  NICHOLS,  M.  D.  | 


Editors. 


WM.  J.  ROLFE,  A.  M. 


'pHIS  JOURNAL  OF  POPULAR  SCI- 
^  ENCE,  in  the  brief  period  of  leu  than  five 
fears,  has  attained  a  circalation  larger,  it  is  believed, 
than  any  other  periodical  of  iu  class  either  in 
Europe  or  the  United  .States.  Its  general  plan  or 
scope  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  publication  in  the 
world,  inasmudi  as  it  underUkes  to  present  the 
living  facts  and  the  latest  discoveries  in  at  least  four 
great  departments  of  human  knowledge.    It  treats  of 

Home  Science,  the  Arts,  Agricul- 
ture, and  Medicine, 

in  a  way  to  interest  and  instruct  every  one  who 
reads  it.    It  thus  gives  its  patrons 

rous  jousKAXiS  m  OKZ,  70S  osn  sollas  ▲  tsas. 

The  DOMESTIC  RECIPES,  and  FORMULAE 
FOR  ART  PROCESSES  are  of  themselves  worth 
many  times  the  cost  of  subscription. 

To  the  TEACHER  it  has  a  special  interest  and 
value,  since  it  enables  him  to  keep  track  of  THE 
PROGRESS  OF  SCIENCE,  especially  in  ITS 
PRACTICAL  APPLICATIONS,  and  fumisltes 
him  ample  and  attractive  MATERIAL  FOR 
ORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Subscriptions  may  commence  at  any  time.  To 
test  its  value,  invest  FIFTY  CENTS  and  receive 
it  FOR  SIX  MONTHS.  Those  who  take  it  six  mooths 
are  sure  to  become  permanent  subscribers. 


SKfilAL   NOTICE  TO  TEACHERS. 

Teachers  who  wish  easy  and  agreeable  occupation 
for  their  leisure  hours,  will  find  canvassing  for  the 
Boston  Journal  op  Chemistry  an  employment 
congenial  to  their  tastes,  and  certain  to  remunerate 
them  for  their  labor.  The  paper  commends  itself  at 
once  to  pitjrsicians,  druggists,  diemists,  teachera, 
farmers,  mecfaanicSi — in  short,  to  professional  and 
practical  men  of  every  class.  No  special  efiEbrt  is 
needed  to  obtain  subscribers.  A  specimen  number 
is  generally  the  only  appeal  necessary. 

Send  for  a  supply  of  Specimen  Nombers,  Premium 
Lists,  Terms  to  Agents,  etc.,  to 

B0ST017  JOUBITAL  OF  CHEtflSTBT, 
160  Chngress  Street,  Boston, 


Standard   School  Text-Books 


FDBUgHED  BX 


GEABLES  SGBIBNEB  &  CO.,  654  Broadway,  New  TorL 


■»•  ♦- 


OUTOT'S  GEOORAPHICAL  WORKS. 

'  Incompttmtfy  tuperiar  U  amythmg  ptMhhttU^^-'kcihS&xi. 


Ouyot'8  Introduction  to  Study |t.oo 


Guyot'B  Wall  Mapt.  Small  Series,  |i8  &  I25.00 

Ouyot's  Wall  Maps*  Intermediate  Series,   38.50 

Quyot'S  Wall  Maps.    Large  Series 71.00 

C^Uyot's  Wall  Maps.  Qassical  Series....  45.00 

These  are^  the  only  work*  of  the  kind  which  proceed  on  the  (ground  that  Gtography  is  a  Science 
capable  of  being  resolved  into  its  elements ;  each  to  be  presented  m  its  dependent  order,  the  same  as 
with  other  sciences. 

The  lodgment  already  established  for  these  Works  in  the  chief  centres  of  educational  opinion  through- 
out our  country,  declares  the  correctness  of  their  plan  and  methods ;  while  the  signal  progress  in  Geo- 
graphical teaching^  observable  on  every  hand  since  their  pttblicatioo,  sufficiently  assufes  the  vaHie 
of  their  ministry. 

FEIiTER'S   GRADED  SCHOOL  ARITHMETICS. 


'WtHteifn  First  Lessons  in  Numbers 25c 

Felter's  Primary  Arithmetic 35 

Fetter's  Intermediate  Arithmetic .80c 

Filter's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic .95 


1]VI>EI»ETVI>EN'T. 

Felter's  Intellectual  Arithmetic 45c 

Felter's  Practical  Arithmetic $1.00 

Felter's  Teacher's  Manual a5C 


The  first  two  books  are  fitlv  illustrated,  and  present  oral,  mental,  and  written  exercises  systematically 
alternated,  which  render  these  little  works  especial  fovorites  alike  with  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  Primary,  IntermetUate,  and  Grammar  School  Arithmetics  embrace  the  whole  framework  of  the 
Science  developed  by  happily  combining  the  Analytic  and  Synthetic  methods. 


COOLET^  NATURAIi  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

Cooley's  Natural  Philosophy I1.50  |  Cooley's  Text-Bo<4c  of  Cliemistry $1.25 


SHELDON'S    OBJECT  LESSON  SERIES. 

Sheldon's  First  Reading  Book 25c  I  Sheldon's  Lessons  on  Objects ! . .  .Iz.75 

Sheldon's  Primaiy  Phonic  Charts. f6.oo  |  Sheldon's  Elementary  iDstractkm x.75 

f^  Ijtberal  Terms  Ibr  first  Introdncttoia.  *^ 


Teachers  who  prefer  Pestalozzian  methods  will  find  them  presented  and  illustrated  with  rare  fidelity  and 
skill  in  eilher  of  the  above-named  series.  Probably  no  other  books  of  the  same  class  and  grade,  now  before 
the  DttbliQ  so  fully  meet  the  needs  of  inventive,  skillful  teachers.  {See  G%^q^s  Elementary  and  Inter- 
mediaie  Ueof^rapkieSy  Felter's  Primary ,  Intermediate  and  Grammar  School  ArUhnutics^  and  Cooiey^s 
Natural  Philosophy.) 

In  the  preparation  of  our  Text-Books  foriSchools,  earnest  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  pace  with  the 
substantial  progress  of  teachers  in  presenting  improved  methods  of  instruction,  and  thus  aid  m  the  work  of 
developing  the  true  science  of  Education. 


Three  StMes 


PERCE*S  MAONETIC   GLOBES. 

-Fivet  Seven  and  Twelve  Inch  Diameter,       Three  Styles— Plain  Stand  to  full  Meridian. 

Prices  from  $6.00  to  $36.00. 


One  Dosen  Magnbtic  Objbcts  and  Globs  Manual  sent  free  with  each  Globe. These  are  the 

most  degamt,  cheapest,  and,  with  the  Manual  and  Magnetic  Objects,  the  most  useful  Globes  extant 


All  Communications  with  reference  to  the  above,  or  applications  for  copies  for  examination  or  introduc- 
tion, or  for  Guyot's  Wall  Maps  or  Perce's  Magnetic  Glob(»,  must  be  addressed  to 


Charles  Scribner  &  Co., 

66^  Broadway,  New  York. 


WALTON'S 


NORMAL  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS. 


••-^ 


» 

96  p£^es.     Retail  price,  26  cents. 

Tlhie  (li!iit@(ID@otcii(l  i^Hti!iiri»@tlOe 

176  pages.     Retail  price,  42  cents. 

336  pages.  •  Retail  price,  95  cents.    This  work  embraces 
the  foUowing 

GENERAL   PRINCIPLES. 

1.  7^  mbjaeU  taught  art  prt^enUd  in  ihur  ncUural  order.  The  simple  operations,  in- 
cluding tFnited  States  Money,  Bills  and  Beeeipts,  have  an  elementary  treatment  in  Pari  U 
A  review  of  the  simple  operations,  woUh  miea,  is  given  In  Part  11.  Then  follorw  the  proper- 
ties of  Nnmbers,  Fractions,  Percentage,  Ratio,  the  Roottf,  and  Mensuration. 

The  book  closes  with  a  large  collection  of  mlaceUaneoas  examples,  entirely  practical,  and 
adapted  to  pupils  of  ordinary  capacity. 

This  book  contains  Uie  Mthie  SyMtwi  of  weighte  and  measures,  oareluUy  arxanged  and 
illustrated  with  practical  examples. 

2.  Throughout  thU  ArUhmetie^  idea$  art  excited  by  familiar  iUuttraiioru,  in  which  refer'- 
ence  i»  aiways  had  to  the  objecU  themeehre, 

3.  The  unknoum  ie  taught  through  the  htoien, 

4.  Each  tyn^uiie  etatementfoUowe  from  a  prenioia  cmoZysia.  Thut  defintiumt  and  rule» 
are  evetTfwhere  derived  from  ilhutrative  exampUa. 

5.  The  language  ie  an  exact  expreeeion  of  the  ideae  excited  by  the  tUuetratione, 

G.  Umally  but  oneproceee  i$  taught  for  a  partieular  operation,  and  that  the  moet 
pradieal, 

7.  Matter  and  methodi  which  have  become  obtotete  or  -ueeteee  to  fAw  general  atudeni  are 
rejected, 

8.  Such  new  matter  and  eiutk  new  mathode  as  art  dewumded  bg  ike  oureumetaneoe  of  the 
preeent  time  are  introduced, 

9.  Complete  and  thorough  reviewa,  both  (^  primciptse  and proeeesee,  are  kqtt  tip  throughout 
the  book. 

The  Topical  Reviews,  with  references,  are  a  feature  of  this  Arithmetic  which  are  entirely 
original.  They  enable  the  pupil,  as  he  progresses,  to  make  complete  analytical  statements 
of  his  arithmetical  knowledge. 

Jl^  Correspondence  Is  solicited  with  reference  to  the  use  of  these  books.  A  very  liberal 
discount  will  be  given  for  flrstjntrodnction. 

*^*  Catalogues  will  be  sent  on  application. 

A  :dres8 

George  F.  Phelps,  Agent, 

Care  of  J.    W.  SCHEBMERHOBN  dt   CO., 

14r  Sond.   @t.>  IN'e^vr  TTorls:. 


THE 

University  Publishing  Company 

HAVE    JUST    ISSUED: 

I.' 

MAUBra  MAHQAL   (X   (£EO&£AFHT. 

nr  HIS  wock  item  the  pen  of  the  distmgiirahecl  author  of  tlie  "  PhyaicaJ  Geogmpl^  of  tlie  Sm»"  the  thMxl 
hvoh  ai  hi*  Geographical  Series  for  Schools,  is  a  complete  treatise  dn  Geography.  lu  method  is 
original,  bat  natural  and  simple,  and  its  style  is  fresh  and  unhackneyed.  The  Maps  are  clear  and  distanolt 
the  numerous  Eugravin^  are  most  atbuctJTe  and  instructive,  and  the  original  and  eflective  Orogt^qihic 
Views  of  grand  sections  of  the  earth's  surface  are  adapted  to  furnish  a  vivid  impreasioii  of  the  gttsl 
mountain  and  river  systems  of  the  world. 

A  distiognished  educator,  after  an  examination  of  the  book,  has  just  written  us :  "  In  the  pbu»  of  1)ie 
tedious  and  stereotyped  details  given  in  most  geographies,  and  whidi  the  pupil  retains  no  longer  than  he 
is  learning  them,  Maury  has  presented  his  subject  in  the  most  entertaining  maoaer  by  giving  what  is  new 
and  fresh,  and  chameUrutic  of  the  different  countries  he  describes.  The  l>ook,  I  am  sure,  will  be  used 
by.  all  who  wish  to  teach  Geography  as  a  tcitnet;  as  something  to  make  pupils  tkmk;  and  aot  JommAg 
as  an  enumeration  of  dry  fiu:ts.** 


n. 

OAETEE'S   ELEMENTS   OF   GENEBAL   HISTORY. 

19itt«.    317    pjtgeAi 

This  practical  School-book  has  been  pronounced  by  all  that  have  examined  it  the  best  Text-book 
of  General  Ulctery  ever  submitted  to  the  public.  The  matured  production  of  an  experienced  and 
suoocesAil  educator,  its  careful  study,  on  the  author's  plan,  will  not  only  form  the  proper  basis  for  a  full  and 
satisfiwlory  oomse  of  historical  reading,  but  it  will  also  impart  a  greater  amount  of  important  historica 
iaformatioo  than  is  acquind  in  years  of  study  by  the  usual  method  of  leaning  general  history  at  school 


III. 

JESUS:   HIS  LIFE  AlTD  WOKE. 

Bjr    HOIVARD    CROSBY. 

This  is  an  elegant  octavo  volume  of  550  pages,  illustsaled  with  over  a  hundred  original  eagrovinga 


Dr.  Crony's  preBminent  fitness  for  the  preparation  of  such  a  work  is  everywhere  known,  and  he 
has  produced  a  volume  that  will  delight  and  satisfy  every  reader.  The  engravings  are  firom  die  pencil 
of  aa  artiec  long  resideflA  in  the  Holy  Land,  from  sketches  made  en  ike  tpot,  and  lend  a  richness  and 
campleteaess  to  the  sofafect  never  before  attempted.  Price  in  extra  cloth  bindii^  in  finest  tinted 
psp^i  %^•^^'      Canveuemg  AgenU  wanUd,      Mailed,  poet-paid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 


We  pnbliBb  the  ^^UincvntsrrT  SKBm  or  EddoatiohaIi  Txtt-books,"  embracing : . 

Ebimts'  Rmders  and  SpeUer,  otid  History  of  the  Untied  Sales ;  VenMe*3  Mathematics ; 
Mmtry's  Geographies ;  Oroabj^s  Bihle  Mamial  (for  Behoolg) ;  Original  J9)m- 

tonion  System  of  Rapid  Writing ;  dc^  eic 

m 

Onr  fhll  ''IXiLtJSTBATED  Gatalooui*'  sent  on  application.      Address 

UNIVERSITY   PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

4L  Sond.   Street^   IN'e^vr  TtovlL* 


I- ELK 

com:m.o  ]V"WE  Ar.  TH 


|t^tt»4IC$    §^i 


or    NEW    YORK. 

OFFICES 178    amOAIJTVAY. 

CHABTEa   ?BS?gTgAL. 
J.  B.  PEARSON,  President.  JOHN  PIERPONT,  Vice-President 

J^.  S.  MOSSB,  Secretary'. 


Thm  ComiacmwealUi  \% 

irginitcd  on  Ihe  M 

T<JALpkn,«d; 

««.  BV«y  d»>  of  Ijft  ind  Endow 

|y  UWFOTtTANT    TO    TEACHERS.  .^I 

The  Commonwealth  Clfa  Insurume  Oo.  e«k9  rnrgDoiLwurliinE  Agcnit.  wnona  umoi,  ihink- 
.  inddir«ttd  by  ihoMwhoiw.  bykirgtiperitoM,  (iiiiflurwilh  Iheif  high  iwpDnsibBi- 


Taaotkori- 


■pcciaJly  lucceiirul  in  ihii  bnificent  field  of  tab«, 
Ihey  punue  il  eicliiuTcly.  or  in  lanneclion  silh  oiher  duties. 
cmpowcTtd  uaSErindiiceircnuionitaaiidmnenDrthiidianctctUKIuaur  Spedat  Annu. 
1  HoTHiHc  ts  make  the  cffbit.  and  avccuswill  yXtM  a  moil  lubiuntial  and  peimanem  leiorn. 


onfer  pmqnally  oi  by  letter 


P.  O.  Box  SSi*. 


F.  E.  Morse,  Secretary, 


lis  BBOAInVAV. 


MICROSCOrES. 

?riu  Lilt,  SlTiGtrftted,  lent  to  an;'  addrwi. 

IttAOIC   ILiANTERNS, 

Ooloivd  Fhotosrspliio  Vlewa  on  OUm. 

Art,  Sdesce,  SeUgini,  Histoiy,  ate. 


TBE  NEW  EkHmiC  IHAGiZINE. 

A  first  eUu  Litsruy  lltmthl^, 

Devoled  lo  tb<  publkniou  gf  Sglccted  Anidai  ftou  the 

Best  AmeKcan  kA  Foreign  PerfodicalB, 


Special^ 


anJ   lit    EAualisHid   and   MaUrial 

orySuia    Add™  the  ?nb|U=n.'"'"" 
B4  trtxIiigioB  St.,  Balilmsn 


BEIL.I.S  I      BEHOLiS  I 


Fire-Alami^  ,ic„  etc.,    of  Puis    Bill    MbtTI 
(eopper  and  tini.  Wa««awtkd  and  fined  «-ithilB- 

B-Mneu  e«abliilied  it.  pan.    Catalnguei  sent  fna. 
S.  8.  DA  Via,  sj  Zl<,  jy..  A'™  y^*. 


THE  XlXth  CENTURY, 
PUBUBBBD  IN  CHAIU.BaTON,  H.  C, 

ABIfSBT    AHD    BBBT 

ILLUSTBATSS    KOITrELT 
SItbt  PubUalMd  in  tbo  fiouUu 

■  tOKriflUm  ii.if>  frr  Amm.:'SiMflt  afim  3te. 
One  orihebot  medium!  fer  finl-riin  adTtniiiiw 
Soulli  of  the^  Potomac^  To  bs  had  at  all  Nem 


GOOD   PHYSICIANS  tell  us  that  if  the  stomach  is 
wrong,    all    is    wrong. 

TARRANT'S 
EFFERVESCENT  SELTZER  APERIENT. 

while  acting  as  a  corrective  upon  that  organ,  gently  expels 
aH  morbid  matter  from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  imparts  a 
healthful  activity  to  the  sluggish  liver. 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE  WHOLE  DRUG  TRADE. 


PATEIVT  BOOK  CIRRIER, 

le'ttr  ISoyo  and  CHrle. 

IMr  whtB  in  retulir  luc.  Tlit  cmmon  b»li  ttnp 
\i  a  etmtnitHct  in  knpinf  booki  Ipfelher ;  bul  11 
tidly  dHirufltive  to  Ihe  binrdih^ 

Till  cu  TcMMnu  an  mYntion  10  utniaic  Ibii 
difficulty.    Jtndi ;sTf  11  lavotKilh  leachcn.  papllt, 

\\wn  i(  p(rt1y°IHlKl  ^h'"foDl:i  i^^'shiU.  "ll^ 
■Bmpte  anil  durable.     Price ....SOoante. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 


,(  Friaa.-EIBiU   or   EUUB.- 

a  «CK  It  >  nu,  »  CtL  1  •Sv.—thm  Unnlh.  B 
Tiial,  Kcd.  U»ra^  to  ati«mtn,  Ttichn,  XD 
[nTUidiwho  Rqneil  iL  VlW  nbioibtn  who  i«i 
lUO  fct  U71  inU  be  (nlillcd  to  a  Bosk  of  300  pac 
aixl  too  EngraviBB,  cnfilkd  Phvsical  PiBFECTiot 
or  Hiitt  Ttmari HnmsH  Btat^.  ihowine  howl 
-■   —■-,   Bodilr  Symmttry,   Healih..  an 


SS  TO  SIO  PER  Dir.  go^S 


8- 


.„ sS 

(B«TdaylnlULlroi7nloc3llllQr.    PuUjBrtlcn- 
Kd  loARictloaa  Mst  fn«  by  nuUL    Tboea  In 

OsOBOa  'litiKaol  It  Co..  I'onlacd,  Haliw. 


Newspaper 
Advertising. 


A  Boon  DriijclDu1ypnDtEdpif»,iuEly  luucd. 

Med^umiT  living  ihe'iiAoict.  iTi^ubUoio,  ind'fllE 

Palitical  and  Family  Ncwttapen,  uviiher  with  all 
thoje  baviwc  lanx  uTCHlatioii'.  puWitbad  ia  th< 
inlemi  of  XeliRtoD.  Asricallan.  Utmlun.  etc, 
etc-  EvtiT  Adwnbci,  apd  evny  peraoo  who  cob- 
lemplalca  Hconiiiif  luch.  will  fiitd  ihib  bw^  oTanat 
nl.ie.  Itailtd  tm  10  any  addnu  on  rccrim  of  ag 
ants.  QOO.  P. .  BOWSI.L  &  CO..  Pnb- 
liihen,  Ho.  40  P;irl:  Row,  New  VdtIi. 
llie  fitubuts  (Pa )  Lia^r,  In  lis  iaiuc  of  May 

21870,  ur>  :    ■'  -ihc   linn  o(  C.  P.  HcmII  *  Co.. 
Idi  iuuta  thi<  inremonE  and  valuable  book,  ■• 
the  lai£e«l  and  b»i    Advaii^iitg   Agency  in  Iba  . 

to  the  attention  of  ihoH  who  deure  to  adveniic 
thtir  buiipna   aoleuUfioally  and   Byatanuti- 

oaMy  in  luch  .i  »ay ;   ihat   is,  10  to  KMre  tl» 
!nT^e«(  amount  of  ptiblidiy  for  the  lean  «xpcndiiiii* 


'i^TtI^^  contain)    in    treiy  ■■nb«  ana 

i^ieru.jtut. 'vmiIt.Ii.  Scjdby  MewadMlS. 
LO  «ts.  (itrcopy.  Splendid  pie nlLu^l^  f ;oo  caah 
yr  awarded  for  priEe  cTu}>«.  Specimen  inpt  fre«. 
dre«        S.  8.  WOOD,  Xewiureli.  N.  Y. 


ROBERT  PATON   t  CO, 

lUKmcTUBsxs  or 


Sahool,  Churoli  and  Offloe 

FUKN  I  T  URE, 
SoBdaj  Sduel  asi  Ltetoro  Aoom  SrttMt, 


rpHEit 
Tiist  Staps  in  English  litoraton. 


BIL.A.CK:-BOJlJai>S,  A»„  Ao, 


N.    B.  —  PiTlinilir    illentina    U    uked    Air 

JOaOKBI/S  Patont  BoTonible  8«tt««. 

ty  Srnd/tr  CilalyKr. 


GREAT     STTCOESSI 

American  Stmdaj  School  Wottor. 

^  MtiMtjftrPartnU,  Tstelun  and  ScktLm. 

41  BO  a  T«Br,  In  AdTonoe. 
Siiq  Scholin'  Lci»n  Pipen  free  to  ill  Qiili 

J.  W.  UalHl'raB,  Bt.  I.ouIa,  Hou 

HIGHEH  i:PCCATIOy7 
H£L.LMUTH    COLLEGE. 

HELUKITH  LIDIES'  COLLECE, 

IiinwaiiilrfTiT  H.K-K.  Prinn  ARhor.     Ban 
Tidl£n  pn  innnm.  I136.     PailTDIHT  :  Till 

Rtl.  1.  Hrfl^>IH^  D.D.,  Don  ofHmon.     Fo 

ricdlan  -kppE;  to  MhJot  Evaut,   London,  f*"**<^ 


AGENTS    WANTED--<?"S*    MONTH) 
b«  tbf   AMERXOAK     KmTTUTa 
-  MAOHlitB  00..  BOSTON,  MASS.,  or  ST. 


''  *  A  HUB.  BOH^  INST.,"  fomiti  ISBS. 


Te  lid  (bna  nlio  wi 

To TniRHrl TeKhcnwDo (Hk  phuhidi; 
Ts/ArpuvMaiiifoniukn  ofgood  Sdac^ ; 


nrmif  Tanhnre/Mw^  h  eSdcfit  in  HcoAiy 

J.  W,  KZHEKHERHORN,  A.M..  Ac^BT, 
14  amJ  St.  tfm,  rtrii 


Camiridgt:  O.  O.  Houch 


H  A  Co.  RnrnuDC 


"  Commcl.  conciie.  CDmcicmiDiulT  ta 
Hew  Voik  liidepn>d»L 

"  II  Dinhl  la  bHORiB  a  Ten-Book  ii 
:hoolf,  wierr  Eprlifh  LiteriLlDrc  it  vd 
iKtedsDW."     [SpiTogGcM  Rep<  '  " 


"  EiCEdtioKl^THha 
[tlitiuuMataiiu." 


o  betlar  Tsn-book  tar 

Urdt. 

4e  to  roaw  Kaden  who  are 
Dia  oT  iHSbc."    [Uonlhir 

Cham  IX 


Bradlcf,  Prin- 
aibd   tboroush 


iTBAt  with  tha  pitiful  little  appendix  d 
tnaliiea  10  il*  aubied."  \Jt*m  E. 
Cipal  Albur  Fm  Acadtmjr. 

*'A  RiarTEllmi!^  comprehci 
■vnvT  of  EnEliah  litaratura  froa,  ■ui.iawu  >wt#ij 
da..''  [Chrialian  Union. 

,Jia  ino«t  perfect  of  it>  kind  wx  hiTC  ■ 
{Anericu  Lilcniy  Caiella. 

ia!e  bj  all  BookulLen.     Sen!  fne  hy  m 
t  o(  the  ptto  b7  tht  PubUalxn. 


CAUTION. 

All  persons  are  hereby  cautioned 
a^nst  Infringing  my  Letters  Pat- 
ent for  Improvements  in  Sewing  Ma- 
chines, extended  for  seren  years  by 
Act  of  Congress,  dated  July  14, 1870. 
AH  infringers  will  be  prosecuted 
tccording  to  law. 
1350-1253.         John  Bachelder. 


w 


ITED— AGENTS    (JliO  V 


:,  fsso  pw  dKT)  to 

HOME   SHOTTLS 

SEWING  MACHINE.     Kai  Ihc  iwA>^ 


dieapeat   femily  Scwina   Machine   in  lln 

-     k«.      Add™.   JOHNSON,  CLARK 

L'O.,   Boiton.  Maaa..    PiUlbyrgl^  M,, 


SCHOOL  FIRMTURE 

07  ALLUODZBNSTTXaiS: 

At  prtBM  *•  iMtt  all. 

1^- CATALOGUES,  TSN  CSKTS. 

J.  W.  Schennerhom  &  Co^ 

nMmdSUtt.r. 


ISTBLL'S  PBOeBAmia  CLOOE, 

FOR  SOHOOLS 

patented.  Jnnn*rr  11th.  1870. 


Thta  Clock  is  k  npeoior  Eibbt-Dat  lime-ptece,   pat  op  in  ■ 
roNwood  or  wftlnnt-flnldied  cue. 

It  ■  mABHiTBar  to  btkikb  ant  DBaotBD  pbooravmb  of  ■rsKoms  in 
WHICH  TBS  iBTBBTAU  ooKiuT  or  TiTB  intmTn  OR  TtwnrT^a  or  rmt' 
Ifctw :— it  can  be  Mt  to  atrilce  at  0.00,  0.00,0.10,  0.80,  0.50,  Ac,  or  at  my 
atber  At*  minntu  during  the  d»,j.    II  ^rw  a  dngle  itroke,  like  »  "  call  twlL" 

When  <Mioe  uranged  it  needi  no  dianging,  except  aa  the  order  of  exerdae* 
la  dianged,  and  then  the  change  ia  earilr  and  qolcklj  made. 

Tha  mMhineiy  ie  very  rimple  and  cannot  earily  get  oot  of  Older. 

The  moTKMot  tf  this  ekx^  la  anperior  In  flniih,  the  metal  being  extra 
heaTj  and  the  platea  ecrewed  together  Instead  of  being  pinned  aa  in  the 
otdlnaiT  waj.  Om  (ftittt  doekt  ihB  but  at  long  a*  luff  a  demn  tf  tta 
*  tUtki  HMiaBy  pttrtKandfor  tehotU,  imd,ia*at  u  btUtr,  it  nO 


THX'8PBCIAL    ABTAMTAOES    erf"   thia   doA, 
al  Aa  axwdata  al  the  «kact  hoxbipt,  are  very  nnmenxM,  baridaait  IsarcfT 
lUag  thatan  ordinary  dock  la,  and  ooata  but  a  trifle  mora 


gnniine  Clocks  and  am  more  thAD  satisfied  with  it.  I  bare  always  found  it  difflcnlt  to  ffo 
fltrictly  bv  my  programme,  from  the  tact  that  I  wonld  become  interested  in  my  redui- 
tlons  ana  nnoonctonely  cooHnme  too  much  t:me  in  some  and  thns  leave  too  little  for 
others.  This  clock  remedies  the  whole  matter.  I  can  arrange  it  to  salt  anv  profrramme, 
with  a  warning  stroke  five  minutes  before  the  close  of  each  recitation,  tnus  givins  me 
due  warnins  and  ample  time  to  finish  my  work,  assign  my  lessons  and  close  promptly  at 
the  end  of  the  time.  In  a  large  building  where  teachers  work  together  and  there  needs 
to  be  concert  of  action,  I  should  deem  such  a  clock  almost  mdispensable.  Since  I 
have  become  a^^ustomed  to  ft,  I  should  not  know  how  to  get  along  without  it.  Three 
times  the  price  of  it  wonld  not  tempt  me  to  make  the  trial.  For  the  good  of  the  cause  of 
education  1  wish  you  abundant  success  in  introducing  it  into  the  schools  of  our  State. 

Very  truly,  W.  A.  BBLL. 

I  am  glad  to  say  the  clock  gives  entire  satislhctlon.  Without  Bsteira  Programme 
€lock  a  tnne-tableof  any  school  cannot  be  precisely  carried  out. 

Oct.  99th.  1890.  A.  bKoWN,  Prln.  of  High  School,  Columbus,  O. 

Mmsiib.  HADLBY  BROS,  it  B8TBLL, 

The  i*rogramme  Clock  was  raoeiyed  in  good  order,  except  some  slight  rubs  onthe  case. 
I  have  it  set  up  In  my  school  loum  and  It  is  doing  good  work.  I  am  already  more  than 
BStisfledwithlt.  Truly  yours,  T.  M.  IRISH, 

Nov.  aoth,  1870.  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

HABLBT  BROS.  *  BSTBLL, 

Oenrs— The  Programme  Clock  shipped  some  time  ago  has  been  received  and  as  ftur 
as  possible  tested.  We  consider  the  arrangement  complete  and  find  it  to  answer  the 
■upose  for  which  It  Is  designed.       Very  truly  yours, 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  t8,  im.  J.  A.  BANCROFT  A  CO. 

Lakoastkb,  Pa.,  Not.  7th,  1870. 
Itie  Clock  was  received  on  Saturday.    We  are  very  much  pleased  with  it. 

ZAHM  A  JACKSON,  Jewelers. 


Bnclosed  find  amount  for  the  Clock,  which  was  received  la  good  order.    I  hope  I  msf 
ftble  toget  our  Board  to  introduce  them  here.  H.  8.  JON  88. 

Nov.  90, 1870.  Supt.  of  Schools,  Urie,  Fa. 


Omcs,  Sup'T  07  Ptrauc  Scbools,  St.  Josbph,  Mo.,  Jsn.  18th,  1871. 
HADLBY  BROS.  A  BSTBLL, 
nclosod,  please  find  draft  for  the  Irogramma  Clock  sold  to  our  Board  of  Bdueatlon 
ft>r  Bverett  School.    The  clock  keeps  correct  time  and  proves  itself  in  all  respects  equal 
to  what  is  claimed  for  It.  B.  B.  NBBLY;  Sup't. 

The  Programme  Clock  is  giving  entire  satisfaction.  N.  SOMBRVILLB, 

Jan.  7th,  1871.  Prln.  Bverett  School,  St.  Joaeph,  Mo^ 


The  time  is  not  Ikr  distant  wtisa  this  Clock  will  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  part  of 
ike  fbmiture  of  every  school-room.  MI8B  M.  J.  WATSON, 

State  Nonnal  School,  Kansas. 

The  Clock  came  safelv  to  hand  and  meets  my  most  sanguine  ezpectatlonB.     Aa  sa 
•ecnrale  time-keeper  and  reliable  monitor  it  cannot  be  beaten. 

During  the  past  three  weeks  I  have  done  nothing  to  the  clock  but  wind  It  three  times, 
and  during  that  time  it  has  only  varied  one-half  minute  from  the  Railroad  Regulator. 

C.  F.  CHAMBBRLAIN, 

JtD.  9th,  1871.  Oil  Creek,  Fa. 

^      ♦ 

We  are  reoelyiog  orders  flrom  all  parts  of  tbe  United  States,  and  oonld 
add  testimony  without  limit,  bat  the  above  is  sni&cient  to  oonyinoe  the  most  j 
skeptical  of  the  intruulc  worth  of  our  Clocka  J 

or  Tbachbrs,  see  to  it  that  jour  Boards  purchase  the  Programme  Clock  I 
and  none  other. 

WAABAKT.-— We  warrant,  fhllj,  every  thing  claimed  Ibr  our  OlodoL  | 

Orders  acoompanied  by  the  Cash,  or  good  city  references,  will  receive  • 
Iprompt  attention. 

All  clocks  are  securely  packed  and  maybe  shipped  either  ^l^r  freight 
or  express.    Address  all  orders  to 

;.EASLS7  BBOTESBS  A  XSTSLL. 

SOLB  XANUVACTURBBS, 

41  Maaiaon  Si,  OUaago,  HL 


J 


B  iaitliii  iltii, 


MANUFACTURED    BV 

DOANE.  WING,  GUSHING  &  SMITH, 


4S3  Broome  St.,  IVe-vr  Yoi'lr. 


wioDveuienU  wlilcb  |0  lo  nikt  ■  '£ni  dau>  piuo."— 7-A<  Ixdiftrndiia,  Stfttrntit 


PkruIiaK  I/mum,  St/Uutitr  14,  iSjio. 


llu  bsutf  of  ill  fiiitb,  an  n^dly  cxlCBdisi  iu  pi^uluiljr,"- 


ETerytliing   for   Schools ! 

A,    B,   C,   ■WAt.Ii    CHARTS. 

A/DS  TO  SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE.    [Theyii.t  time  of  rKord-keepinf  uid  leduM  "rtirardt"  W 

ARlTHMBWicAL  FORMS  AND  GEOMETRICAL  SOLIDS. 

BLACK-BOAROS,  wiih  pcrftcl  ilatc  KirfllcE.    Nlijc  si ici  ready  made. 

BLACKBOARD  RUBBERS,  ii^CA'-ilLl^^O  £^Siiin'.</llLACK-BOARD  SUPPORTS. 

.tfOl^AT  CARRIERS,  fur  bayi  ind  girli,  nry  popuUr.  BOOK  BESTS, 

CALL  BELLS,  for  Tcichen'  d»k>,  viHed  jtylci. 

C0.WOS/nO.V  PAPER    "AiiEduMiionalNuveltr."    Cff^fOJVJ.  CmyoB  Holder.  Jiul  iBTtnUd. 

CROQI/RT.  cumplelE  Mlind  bavk,  in  la^x,  CDod  style  lot  ficliaalt.  tt-io. 

CUBE-ROOT  BLOCK,  in  heat  pjper  1»».      DESKS  and  SEl'TtKS,  on  " Phyuological  PriiMjipl»." 

GYMNASTIC  APPARATUS— DambbM^  Hinjs  Clubi,  Wanda,  tit. 

f,VK  lySLLS—M  kinda.       INK  VENTS,  (S<afl«u'i  piiieat,)  im  filiini  Ink  Weill.  (Ic 

'•KINDER  GARTEN  BLOCKS." 

MAP  AND  CHART  SUPPORT,  idlintabl*  lo  eveTj  siie. 

MEDALS,  fat  nwirda,  new  and  apprnuiutc  deiiiDV         MICROSCOPES. 

MOTIVES  (»)  for  Schuol-roon  wiili.  UULTIFLICAI'IUK  WALL-CARDS. 

NUMERAL  FRAMES,  lupoior  ityle,  100  lulK   iM  <ulli. 

••  OBJECT-TEACHING  BLOCKS,"  64  (onna  and  »olid>. 

SLATING,  •' EUREKA  LIQUID"  (MuMgec'i),  loi  uikint  an  enduring  and  unrivalled  Slate  Surfoo* 


SLA  TE-RUBBERS.  10  criK  without  mitt. 

SE.VTE NCR-STICKS,  for  Piinurijiij.  "  lu  build  up  Miiwnce.." 

lyORD-CAXDS,  for  "  CHJRl  Tcu^hing."  iDocomniaii  nainri. 

And  many  other  useful  lAiags  for  Modern  SciiOJis. 
cichcri  md  School  OKictn  lUuuld  liive  our  llluilraled  Catalosi'^e-      Senr  for. 

y.    W,  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 


I87I 


vol.  0. 
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Popular  Instruction  and  Literature. 
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J,  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


§2.00  per  Annum. 


Single  Numbers,  20  cts. 


BLACKBOARD  EASELS,  SUPP )RT3  ETC. 


Kendall's  Black-board  Easel  l*  specially  suited  for  class-rooms,  lecture  halls  Sun- 
tlaj'. school's,  and  places  where  economy  of  space  is  an 
ol>|ecl.  When  not  wanted,  it  can  be  folded  up  Id  a 
niumcnl,  and  pul  away  like  an  ordinary  board.  Its 
ponabilily.lhe  little  room  it  occupies  when  packed,  and 
ciinseqiieiit  cheapness  of  transportation  make  it  a  most 
ct.nvenient  and  economical  Easel.     It  is  Tatented. 

Pkicf,   Ash, ^3,00 

libck  Walnut S,6C 


The,  Revolving  Black  board  Easel,  ^■^  H'e  Teacher's  D;sk  or  Tabk    ta.% 

for  some  years  answered  a  good  purpose  in  the  schools  of  ~ 

New  York  City,  and  is  now  first  offeied  (o  tl*  public.  The 
first  cut  represents  it  occupied  by  a  Black-board,  the 
;»econd  cut  shows  its  construction.         'Price,   05.00. 


Hammond's  Black-board  Support,  - 

OliTiating  the  disadvantages  of  movable  black- 
boards, has  become  deseri'edly  popular.  The 
iron  feel  are  sulTicicntly  heavy  lo insure  stability. 
It  h  rigid  and  stil^tanlial.  Tliere  are  no  glued 
joints  ;  all  the  ]iarls  are  firmly  bolted  tc^ether, 
and  arc  taken  apart  for  shippinf;.  It  has  lock- 
pins  for  hold.ng  the  board  in  position.  It  may 
be  revolved  either  way— on  boriiontal  or  per- 
mndlculnr  axle — as.  shown  in  the  cuL  The 
board  (ouches  the  Support  only  on  these  pins, 
bihI  is  noiseless.  Beneath  the  board  is  a  shelf 
for  coyons.  and  for  the  falling  particles  of  chalk. 
U  is  a  serviceable  and  ornamental  piece  of  fumi- 
tcrq  fit  the  school  or  lecture-room. 
Sze  aiinptcd  to  any  one  of  our  Stand. 

ard  Wall  Slates, ^6  00 

Same,  of  black  walnut,         ....     7  60 

nioolc  ^J<>.^r^l  nii1i1icr»i,  8  viritile -.'...,. Vaiatxn,    «1.50  to      S.SO 

Xliireica  'Wivll  Slfttoa,  nt.irly  fr.in.td,  ssiandird  liiei Each.        3.50  lo  13. SO 

iSlatod  OLoT>es.  for  Mitlicm.iticiL  Gcogr^phr,  etc,  6  giici....    "  l.OO  to  30.00 

Bloolc  Roui-a  Polntoi's,  Blach  BaAso  Cohpassbs,  Crayons,  Crayon  Holden,  eit 


_  J.  W.  Schermerhofn  &  Co., 


Siifiiiii, 


PART    II. 


Teachers'  Desks,  Teachers'  Tables, 

READING    STANDS, 
Draftsmen  and  Artists'  Stands, 

STUDENTS'  LAMPS,  STUDENTS'  CHAIBS,  Etc. 

Library  Gases,  Tables,  Etc. 

School  Officers'  Desks, 

Pupils  Home  Desks,  Household  Desks,  Etc. 


IN  PREPARATION,— THE  COMPLETEST  ILUJ8TRATED 

Catalogtxe   of   ScboQl    Material 

Ever  published.    It  will  be  ready  in  May.    Mailed  on  applica- 
tion with  Ten  Cents. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

mUSSESS  iSH  HAKVrAOTVSEBS, 

/^  Sond  St,,  J^^ff  lork. 


TEACHEES'  DESKS. 


1.  Hardo  DMk,  PUin  Top.  a.  Haydo  DMk,  Oloth  Top. 

(Site,  IS  In.  bj  H  InchM.)  (Slie,  IB  In.  by  M  Inchm.) 

These  an  the  smallest,  plainest,  and  efaeapett  deaka  mode  for  teachen.  T^e  eapporte 
may  be  taken  off  for  shipment,  making  transDortalion  cheap.  They  are  recommended 
only  in  cases  where  the  argnment  of  eoooom;  nut  prevail. 


3.  Black  Walnut,  Tttrnad  Bnpporta. 

(Size,  n  In.  br  9  Inehei .} 
Tbh  h  a  neat  desk,  with  mora  capadtj  than  No*.  1  and  3,  and  yet  jerj  cbe^).    How- 
ever, every  teacher  ihonld  have  a  larger  desk  than  this. 


TEACHERS'  DESKS. 


4.  Hmt  AuMloan,  Small  81a«,  On*  Drawer 

(mEe,lfilQ.  brninchea.) 
ThU  is  specially  adapted  for  nae  in  eouill  clasg-rooins.  It  occupies  vciv  Utile  spnce,  and 
has  Quasual  cnpnciiy,  considcnng  its  size.  It  is  thoroughly  braced,  and  stands  vciy 
firmly.  -  It  is  precisely  like  Ko.  5,  fully  described  below,  except  that  it  is  shorter,  having 
only  one  drawer,  while  No.  5  has  ticc.  The  discrepancy  in  tlie  appearaoce  of  the  two 
arises  from  the  fact  that  No.  S  is  drawn  on  a  imaller  wale. 


B.  H*w  Anarlcati,  Ra^ar  Sizs,  Two  Drawen. 

(Slir.  Win.  bjU luetics.) 
Ad  excellent  desk  /r  At  dat>-nen.  The  book-rack  is  ori;iinii1,  simple,  and  conTcnieot 
It  allows  the  teacher  reference  books  at  hand,  yet  uevcr  \a  ihc  way,  while  globe  and  call- 
bell,  and  the  indispensable  Dictionary,  hni-e  places  wiiliia  easy  reach.  Drawers,  with 
locki  and  keys,  afford  security  for  private  papers,  stationery,  records,  etc.  It  is  provided 
with  two  ink-wells,  one  for  black  and  one  for  red  ink,  bo  placed  that  ink  cannot  get  from 
them  into  the  drawers.  This  desk  has  met  with  genetsl  favor  in  the  schools  of  New  Ymk 
dxj  and  elsewhere.    It  is  ecoDomtcally  packed  for  shipping.     It  has  be«n  patented. 


TEACHERS'  DESKS-. 


0.  Tbm  Onllferd  DMk. 

(Blze,  M  In.  by  IS  iavbrn.) 

Thia  it  a  very  convenient  and  graceful  desk,  with  fair  capacity.  It  contains  tiro  drawers 
&nd  a  book-box.  It  has  all  the  neceasarf  qiu!iti««  of  a  good  desk,  and  can  be  recom- 
mended Tor  the  purpose  to  whkh  it  it  adapted.  Its  iroa  supports  can  be  readilf  taken  off 
for  safe  and  cheap  Bhipmeat. 


7.  Tha  Todd  Deah.    Two  Drawn*  and  Book-box. 

(3tea,Mln.  by«lnih«.} 

Thii  desk  has  twodraireTB  and  a  book-box  of  unusan]  capacity  benwih  the  lid.  Betides 
the  two  drawera  and  pigeon-holea  ahown  in  the  cut,  thi;  book-box  is  dirided  into  unall 
compartments  nnder  the  level  part  of  the  top.  for  pniting  away  papers,  etc.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent deek  for  school  purposes,  and  has  had  laige  draumd. 


TEACHERS'   DESKS. 


8.    Til*  HodAl  DmIc    Fonr  Dnwwt  and  Book-Box. 

(Slie,  U  Id.  by  St  Inchet.) 

This  U  a  handsome  desk.    Ti  is  made  of  aB)i,  trimmed  with  black  walnut,  flaished  in 

panel*,  front,  rear,  aitd  eiid«,  having  a  ramaitably  graceful  and  livtly  appearance.    It 

has  fonr  drawers,  wide  book-box  beneath  the  lid,  with  ample  spai^  for  books  and  papera 

on  both  sides  of  the  writing  surface. 


9.    TlM  N*w  Modd  D«alE. 

It  has  the  die  and  eapadty,  with  the  geneml  appearance,  of  No.  8,  thongh  plaini 
Htronger.    For  this  reason  it  will  general!]'  be  preferred, 

10.    TlM  Narw  Modal  DmIc  uad«  of  BUok  Walnat. 


teachers'  desks. 


11.  TMcliar>i  DMk,  with  Flat  Top.  Bi^t  Drkwwi. 

(SUe,  14  In.  by  Bl  inchet,) 
Thi«  is  an  eltAontlelj  finished  desk,  intended  for  the  priacipol's  plntroim,  the  sido  lo  tlie 
school  being  inclosed.-  It  ia  made  of  tMautiful  grained  aah,  irinuoed  with  btnck  walnut, 
and  panelled  in  front  and  at  the  ends  with  fine  black  walnut  trimmings.  It  has  eight 
drawers,  of  varied  sixes,  wMle  the  flat  Mp  gives  ample  space  for  papery  etc  Bnamelkd 
d'j.h  covers  the  top. 

12.  Tb*  Sftu*,  mad*  of  BUok  Walnnt,  BUlUrd  Oloth  Top. 


13.  Tb*  Brawar  Dealt 

(Slie,  34  In.  bj  W  Inches.) 

This  desk  can  be  shipped  in  tbrae  sacttaoi.  It  teema  con^letc  in  all  the  essential  rcquU 
sites  of  a  first-class  principal's  desk.  H  is  made  of  tab,  tasieflillf  panelled  and  trimmed 
with  fine  black  wotnal  mouldings. 

14.  Tha  Sana,  mad*  of  Black  WalnoL 


TBACHEBS    DBBEfl. 


16.  nwBont  Frinolpal'i  Flatfotm  Dnk, 

(»ce,  Se  In.  br  lOS  Inchn.) 

This  is  an  elftlwrole  and  elegant  desk,  of  veiy  great  capadty.  Its  nie  la  aboat  three 
ftM  wide  by  nhiB  ieet  loag .  The  ftvnt  containa  doaeu  for  iturigg  the  boolu  of  die  pnpilt, 
thus  Bnppljing  the  place  of  boolt-ciMa  for  an  raiue  tcbool.  The  doors  of  these  closets 
are  ao  nicelj  arranged  that  whea  cloMd  tbey  will  not  be  observed. 

It  was  originaJlj  designed  and  ccmitiiicnJ  Ibr  the  achools  of  Tremont,  N.  Y.,  credit 
being  due  to  Mr.  WilliaiD  Herring,  of  the  School  Board,  and  Mr.  George  H.  Albro,  Piui' 
cipal  of  School  No.  1.  ' 

It  is  made  of  finely  grained  ash,  panelled  aUd  tiiinined  with  black  walnut. 

The  briglit  color  and  beantifol  grain  of  the  ash,  whkh  is  used  in  constructing  most  <rf 
our  teachers'  deiks,  show  to  extra  advantage  in  this  desk.  It  is  Snished.  as  usoal  with  all 
onr  work,  in  shellac,  and  grows  brighter  and  harder  with  age.  No  person  of  good  tasto 
will  be  likclj  to  select  for  school  fnmitiire  inch  woods  as  grow  dark  and  sombre. 


Rmt  vi«w  of  No.  IS.. 

Besides  the  ten  drawers  and  the  middle  place  fbr  records,  which  show  in  the  cut,  them 
ere  two  laigs  book-boxe»  nndw  the  Itds-.  Ftn  lbs  purposes  Intended  we  lUnk  this  dak  has 
no  equal.  Its  appearance  would  be  credttAUe  to  any  ArstHilass  school-roam,  Hid  wonld 
bannaoiie  with  the  beat  nwdem  ideas  ot  school  ftimitnre. 


SCHOOL  OFUCEBS'   DESKS,    ETC. 


17.    Desk  for  "  State  Daputmant  of  ImitraoUan,*'  Offio*  of  Board  of  Bdn- 
caUon,  or  ^tutoM'  Roon. 

18.  Same,  of  BUok  Walnut,  BUUard  Oloth  Top, 

This  exlensire  desk  is  icquired  in  citjca  and  in  large  towna.  It  is  built  for  occupation 
on  both  sides.  It  has  many  compartinenCs  and  drawers  to  nccommoitatoi'ajC  business, 
with  ample  places  for  patting  away  lecoidj  and  Bcmont-books,  and  filing  many  pnpeis.  It 
\g  consinicted  in  Ave  parts,  for  coDTcnlence  in  shipping  and  ia  setting  ap.  Bdng  made  to 
order,  its  size  will  be  varied  to  suit  the  demand. 


Iff.  ■■  OodunliBtonar't''  Deak,  Carved   Black  Walnut,  Etumallad  Oloth  Top. 

(Blze.  18  In.  b;  U  Inchci.) 

20.  Bam*.      Oarvad  BUck  Walnnt,  Frapch  PoUahad,  Cloth  Top,  with  OUt 

Bwdar. 

This  desk  is  on  improvenient  on  a  desk  which  has  'been  gteatly  admittd.  It  is  a  bean- 
tiful  and  convenient  article  of  office  or  hoasehold  fomiture.  It  ha»  B  capacious  box  under 
the  lid  for  books  and  papers,  and  a  closet  on  each  side,  with  shelves,  etc.    It  ia  paneiled  on 


LIBRARY   OASES,    TABLES,    ETC. 


31.  Ttia  Clku-room  Libruy  Oas*. 
Size,  fonr  feet  high  above  the  brackets,  throe  feet  fonr  inches  wid^  with  mprsble  sbdTes 
for  bnoLs.    Panelled  doors. 
Olhcr  sizes  and  styles  made  to  order,  at  niasonable  prices. 


22.  Th*  Library  Table. 
Size,  three  feet  by  five  feet.    Four  drawers.    Made  of  Klected  ash,  black  walnut  trim- 
miaga,  onagoix  kff. 

23.  Sui^  mad*  of  Black  Walnut,  Billiard  Olotb  Top. 


TEACHEB8    TABLES. 


16.  TakOhar'a  Tkbla.     Bnam«11*d  Oloth  Top,  On*  Drawar)  with  Iiook  aw) 
Kay  (Ilka  Out). 

(Btxe,  34  Id.  bj  W  iathei.) 

37.  Same,  In  Black  Walnnt,  BnamaUad  Oloth  Top,  with  OUt  Bordar. 


28.  T*MlMr^  TaUa.    Plain  Top,  Two  Drawen,  witli  good  bwka  and  EaTt. 

(Slia,  U  Id.  bj  «  iache*,) 

99.  Taachet'i  IhU*.    Oloth  Top,  Two  Drawan,  with  Looki  and  E«TI 

(llk«  Out). 

(Size,  U  In.  b;  4t  iDchM.) 

30.  Taaohai*!  Tabla.    Oloth  Top,  Two  Drawan,  Black  Walmrt. 

(Slie,  H  In.  b;  3S  lucbea.) 


SCHOOL  FUBNITDRE. 

Home  Desks  R)r  Children  and  Adults. 


31.  A  Mat  Homa  DHk  for  OhUdran,  U*ck  WBlnnt,  with  ZiAck  wad  E«y. 
33.  Ditto,  largn,  *!■«  b«twaan  31  knd  33  which  th«  onU  lllnatraU. 
33.  For  Tonus  Ladiai— large,  with  Intarior  Oompartmanta. 


34.  la  a  pretty  and  conTenient  desk,  irith  large  diawet  fn  lower  part.  The  npper  pwt 
contains  two  little  dniweiB,  and  scTeral  compartmenCs  fur  books,  writing  maleriais,  etc. 
The  top  has  two  ahelres  Tor  Imoks,  ornaments,  etc.  The  lid  Is  hinged,  and  closes  upward 
like  35. 

35.  b  lai^r  and  mora  elaborate,  hiving  in  addition  a  closet  nndemeKtli,  with  nicely 
panelled  door*.  Both  these  de«ka  are  omamental  as  well  as  useful,  and  are  high)}'  appre- 
tlatcd  br  Isdice. 


SCHOOL  MATERIAL. 


READING   STANDS. 


The  OuU    3S  and  37  illa*trat«  Btagg'*  Patant  Ravolvltig  Reading  Stands. 

Cut  SB  iliowB  a  etand  entirely  Ibldt-d  np.  It  i)  thns  adapted  to  a  vuriet/  of  school, 
tibrory,  offlcc,  or  botuebold  usm. 

37  ihows  tt  with  book-rack  elevated  and  occupied  by  a  book.  The  top  eerres  as^i 
brncc,  na  well  aa  a  iloping  desk  on  wliicb  the  reader  may  make  hu  notes  and  memoranda. 
The  book  b  held  open  by  nicoly-adaptcd  fingeri.  Frica,  $10.00. 

Th«  Xiaotuirar'a  Raadlng  Stand  (38) 
Is  a  completa  book -rest  for  the  pnblic 
reader.  It  is  readily  adjusted  (o  any  hcij^ht. 
and  to  any  inclination  of  desk.  Ii  hiu  elns- 
tic  Aagers  to  retain  the  booh  or  manuscri])!. 
It  is  substantia]  in  constriction  and  elegant  in 
,  appearance.  It  is  a  neerul  and  omamcntal 
ankle  for  the  privaU  and  public  ]ibrBi7. 

In  the  public  schools  of  New  York  1117 
it  is  nsed  as  a  Bible  stand.  For  general 
utility  it  has  no  equal. 

For  use  in  Sunday-schools,  Icdnrc-roonis, 
and  public  halls  there  is  nothint;  to  equal  this 
reading  stand.  It  has  had  fair  trial,  with 
satisfaction. 

The  Itet  arc  of  iron,  shaped  to  ^re  great 
stability  to  the  stand,  eren  when  occupied  by 
a  heacy  book. 

For  shipment  the  (cet  are  readily  taken  off 
to  render  transportatioD  safe  and  cheap. 
Pric*  of   iMCtttrer^    Baadinf   Stand, 
»•  tt&.00. 


SCHOOL   MATERIAL. 


Teachers'  and  Students'  Chairs,  etc. 


33.  8ti)drat>i  Otuix.  34.  Stndanft  OU**ic.«l  Oh*lr. 

93  h  an  oM  l&Torile,  mute  in  ft  TCiy  ihorongh  and  subsUntUl  manner. 

34  has  H  wider  anil  lurger  desk  attached,  which  moves  on  a  bolt  passing  ihrongh  Ihe 
arm  of  the  chair.  It  b  intended  to  hold  a  lexicon,  grammar,  and  buoiImi  book  OT  tWO, 
and  will  be  found  ipedally  conventent  lor  students  stadjing  cUHica. 


as.  "ComcU"  Obair.  36.  Waata  Paper  Baakat. 

26  iii  a  verjr  strong  chair,  with  desk  atlaehed.  It  may  be  screwed  to  t1ie  floor ;  hut  will 
■tftnd  well  without  the  screws.     For  shipping  it  can  be  taken  apart,  and  packed  flat. 

Il  nil]  he  found  nseful  as  a  Teacher's  Chair  in  the  School  Room,  a  Sludj  Chair  at  home, 
or  n  Sludcnl'a  Chair  in  the  College  or  Uaivcrsitj  Lectnra  Room.  In  lengths  for  sci'eral 
students  it  U  used  with  great  satiabccion  tn  Cornell  Unirersily,  in  Itut^rs  College,  in 
■eren.1  Theological  Seminaries,  and  in  other  flrst-clasa  Eduealional  Institntions. 

30.  The  WhsIo  Paper  Basket  is  a  niTe^sarv  companion  lo  the  desk  of  tenchen  and  otbprs 
who  value  tidiness.  The  cut  illustrates  onlv  one  style,  made  of  "  round  wjUow,  crossbar 
work,  plain" — sereral  siies — price CO  to  .76. 


SCHOOL  MATERIAL. 


Th«  Takohsr'i  Iiunp. 

The  stndfouE,  bithfiil  teacher  reqairea  ■  foiihTul  light  to  aid  bim  in  hU  prap«ration  Coi 
his  dttties.    We  have  fonnd  none  eqnnl  to 

TttE   SAINT   SEEtniMn,  or   SBUmM  STmEKIT'S   kMf. 

It  gives  ■  Buperior,  Bii^Hiiy  light,  >ad  with  ordinuy  care  will  emit  neltlieT  snicll  nor  snxAe. 
One-twelfth  or  one-eighth  of  a  heavier  oil — spenn,  lord,  or  olive — mixed  with  kerosene, 
makes  the  best  and  eafc^t  oil.    Pratt's  Astral  Oil  ia  recommmilcd  for  ate  in  this  laoip. 

Profeiisor  Joseph  Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian  lostilutioii,  Wiuhington,  D.  C.,  considen 
"  it  the  saTcst  and  ploasantesc  article  or  the  kind  be  bos  ever  nscU.    It  gives  a  hrilliaot, 
unwavering  light,  very  agreeable  to  ibe  eve.     It  is  safe,  shce  the  vapor  of  the  petroleum 
ts  entirely  cut  ofl  from  the  flame,  the  reservoir  being  at  a  dittatice  fiom  the  burning  point, 
and  the  supply  tube  constantly  filled  with  the  liquid." 

These  lamps,  being  imported,  may  vary  in  price,  depending  upon  the  price  of  gold.    Wo 
give  prices  for  the  present  only  : 
No.  1— BRASS  SLrDIHG  LAMP,  13  line  bnmer,  7  indi  shaJe,  and  chimney 

complete,     ........  f  6  60 

No.  3.— BRASS  SLIDING  LAMP,  U  line  burner,  S  inch  shade,  mA  chimney 

eomplets,     ........  7  BO 

No.  t  B.— BRASS  SLIDING  LAMP,  dooblejjumer,  7  inch  shades,  and  chimncya 

same  as  No.  1  single,  ......  16  00 

No.  1  to.— GERMAN  SILVER  SLIDING  LAMP,  13  line  burner,  7  Ineb  shade, 

and  chimney,  .......  16  00 

Box  and  imcking  for  shipment  will  cost  SI  .00  extra. 


new  american 
School  Desks  and  Settees. 

(Mbb(»'b  Pktcnta,  WHh  AHtin'*  Op*i>  Stmt  PstCBt.) 


Dcak  Hiiul  Scltea  CsmblHsd.  Dctk  &nd  Settee,  Independent* 

THESE  Desks  and  Settees  have  more  points  of  real  merit 
than  any  other  School  Furniture  now  made, 
(i)  Thsy  are  ccnutnicted  on  Btilct  phTtdolog^cal  prindples.    The 
seats   and    backs    are    curved  to  pwisely   fit  the    persons  of 
pupils — hence  tbey  an  most  oomfbrtable. 

(2)  The  Saats  an  fcldinf— permitting  pupils  to  take  and  leave 
their  plaoei  witlioat  ^fScolty  and  disturbance  ;  enabling  the  teacher 
to  call  up  every  pupil  promptly,  at  a  given  signal ;  giving  capacity 
to  the  School-room  for  %ht  Gymnastics ;  admitting  free  passages 
across  the  room,  and  giving  opportunity  to  olean  the  floon. 

(3)  They  are  readily  takem  apart,  and  shipped  Sat — hence 
transportaUon  is  very  chMp. 

(4)  The  patented  manner  of  dove-taiiing  the  parts  makes 
var|dng,  »i>iHwMng,  and  swelling  impossible, — hence  they  are 
endorine. 

(5)  They  are  superior  in  appearance,  and  finished  in  work- 
manship. 

(6)  And  are  cheaper  even  than  most  inferior  styles. 

Seven  sizes :  Children's,  Small  Primary,  Primary,  Inter- 
mediate, Grammar,  High  School,  Academic. 


Assembly  Room  Desks  and  Settees. 


PATiaiTS    APPX-niD  roR. 


iT  is  often  absolutely  necessary  that  the  School  Room  be  used  for 
a  general  Assembly  room  for  Pupils,  for  Sunday  School,  for  Public 
Lectures,  and  for  other  Assembly  purposes.  Hence  Furniture  which 
will  permit  thi  Bsbool  Bwm  to  b*  rudUy  truBfamwd  Into  an  iaamXif  took, 
h:i3  long  been  desired.  Inventors  in  this  Country  and  in  Great 
Britain  have  tried  their  skill;  but  Fith  clumsy  .and  expensiva  results. 
Tne  achievement  illustrated  in  the  above  cut  is  a  most  decided  success. 

THIS  FURNITURE  LEAVES  NOTHING  UNPROVIDED. 

Economy  of  cost  and  space;  strength  anS  simplicity  of  con  struct  ion ; 
ease  and  rapidity  of  transforming  a  School  room  full  of  Desks  into  an 

ASSSltBL?   BOOK   07   SETTEES: 
all  has  hjen  considered  and  perfectly  accomplished.      With  this  Fur- 
niture  it  is  no  hardship   for  the   School    Room  to  serve   the  double 
.purpose  of  School  and  Public  Hall. 

The  Cut  so  well  shows  the  construction  that  detailed  description 
seems  unnecessary  here.  When  Desk  and  Seat  are  bath  folded,  less 
than  one  foot  of  space  is  occupied. 

The  fnlding  Seat,  (Allen's  Patent.)  with  the  CgmfortabU  Curves  of 
both  back  and  seat,  which  have  made  the  New  Amsriean  SeliDol  Teib 
Bsd  Srtteu  so  widely  famous,  do  good  service  in  this  style. 

There  are  five  sizes:  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar.  High  School 
Bud  Acadenic. 

PriM  Lilt  mnpillled  on  appllosUon. 
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A    LEARNED    MURDERER. 

THE  trial  of  E.  H.  RuUoff  which  was  concluded  at  Bing- 
hamton  in  the  month  of  January,  will  rank  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  ia  the  annals  of  crime.  The  wide-spread 
interest  which  it  has  excited  was  not  due  merely  to  the  pecu- 
liar atrocity  of  the  deed  for  which  the  man  was  arraigned — 
for  Heaven  knows !  murder  is  frequent  enough  in  our  days 
of  boasted  civilization  and  progress — nor  was  it  owing  to  the 
intricacy  and  complexity  in  the  chain  of  evidence,  but  chiefly 
to  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  accused.  Here  is  a  man 
of  great  philological  pretensions,  undeniably  endowed  with 
extraordinary  abilities,  possessed  of  varied  acquirements,  and 
who  has,  with  an  almost  morbid  activity,  collected  an  im- 
mense mass  of  information  in  various  branches  of  learning, 
yet  a  being  heartless,  soulless,  a  perfect  Mephistopheles,  who 
has  gone  through  a  long  and  checkered  career  of  black  and 
unredeemed  villainy. 

It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  a  solution  of  the  psychological 
problem  which  this  trial  presents.  We  have  gleaned  from 
tlie  different  reports  furnished  at  the  time  a  few  striking  ob- 
servations and  facts  which  deserve  being  reproduced  here, 
as  setting  forth  the  astounding  characteristics  and  personal 
traits  of  this  modem  Eugene  Aram. 

In  respect  to  RuUoflTs  remarkable  powers  of  memory  and 
analysis,  Prof.  Seelye  of  Amherst  College  (who  was  a  student 
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of  theology  at  Auburn  when  RulloflF  was  serving  his  term  in 
the  State  prison  there,  and  thus  became  acquainted  with  him) 
gives  a  signal  instance.  Prof,  Seelye  had  with  him  on  one 
of  his  visits  to  the  prison,  where  he  taught  a  Sunday-school 
class,  a  copy  of  Taylor  Lewis's  book  "  Plato  Contra  Atheos,' 
containing  Plato's  famous  argument  for  the  existence  of  a 
God,  translated  into  English.  RulloflF  desired  to  borrow  the 
book,  and  did  so.  On  returning  it,  he  had  written  on  loose 
leaves,  here  and  there,  criticisms  on  the  translation  and  on  the 
argument  of  the  original,  in  which  he  had  cited  from  memory, 
as  is  believed,  many  pages  in  Greek  from  Herodotus,  Thu- 
cydides,  Anacreon,  Homer,  and  other  authors,  usually  with 
great  correctness  and  pertinence.  The  whole  was  done  by 
him  in  his  cell,  yet  it  was  a  piece  of  scholarly  work,  such  as 
few  professors  could  excel  writing  amid  the  resources  of 
their  well-equipped  libraries.  In  point  of  penmanship  it  was 
exquisite  and  like  a  finished  engraving. 

In  the  Binghamton  ^^/i^/f^:ai2,  of  Jan.  21,  appears  a  re- 
markable letter,  in  which  the  writer — ^a  distinguished  and 
well-known  lawyer,  Mr.  A.  B.  Richmond,  of  Meadville,  Pa. 
— ^states  that,  about  twelve  years  ago,  RulloflF,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  James  Nelson,  came  to  his  oflSce  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  an  agency  for  selling  a  patent  machine  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Richmond.  **  James  Nelson,"  at  that  time 
pursued  for  burglary,  was  dressed  in  cheap,  plain  garments, 
looking  like  a  farmer.  "  He  had  a  face,"  the  writer  says, 
"which  once  seen,  could  never  be  forgotten.  I  saw  from  the 
tone  of  his  voice  that  he  was  evidently  a  gentleman  of  cul- 
ture and  education.  I  showed  him  the  machine,  and  asked 
him  if  he  could  construct  a  model.  *  Yes,*  said  he,  *  I  am  a 
fine  mechanic'  We  went  into  the  collection-room,  and  first 
came  to  a  case  containing  marine  shells.  The  shells  had 
been  lying  on  cards,  and  some  visitors  who  had  been  exam- 
ining them  had  transposed  some.  *  Nelson'  immediately 
stopped  and  called  my  attention  to  the  fact,  saying :  *  Mr. 
Richmond,  that  is  certainly  not  correct.  That  shell  is  not 
correctly  labelled.  That  is  surely  not  Spondylus  SpinosuSy 
but  the  Argonauta'  I  found,  upon  further  conversation,  that 
he  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  science  of  conchology ,  and 
equally  well  acquainted  with  mineralogy.    My  astonishment 
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increased  when  a  little  further  along,  he  picked  up  the  skull 
of  an  Indian  that  had  been  found  on  a  Western  battle-held, 
and  remarked  :  '  Ah  !  that  man  received  a  terrible  blow  on 
the  right  parietal  bone.  See,  it  has  fractured  the  temporal 
bone  and  zygomatic  process*  He  further  remarked :  *  He 
must  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  age,  as  the  lambdoidal 
suture  is  almost  obliterated.'  Upon  further  conversation 
with  him  I  found  that  he  was  a  fine  anatomist.  We  passed 
then. to  the  case  of  insects,  and  he  proved  well  acquainted 
with  entomology,  naming  the  insects  in  my  collection  as 
readily  as  I  could.  By  this  time  my  surprise  was  unbound- 
ed, as  I  had  had  many  learned  men  visit  my  collection,  but 
never  found  one  that  seemed  to  understand  so  well  all  the 
sciences  connected  with  the  objects  in  my  museum.  '  Nelson' 
passed  round  the  collection,  and  repeated  a  quotation  in 
Latin,  with  which,  by  mere  chance,  I  happened  to  be  fami- 
liar. Then  he  repeated  a  sentence  in  Greek.  I  discovered 
that  he  was  evidently  trying  to  exhibit  his  best  phases  intel- 
lectually, and  remarked  to  him  that  it  was  something  unusual 
to  find  a  visitor  so  well  acquainted  with  the  sciences  and 
languages.  He  then  took  from  his  pocket  a  certificate  from 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Barker,  President  of  Alleghany  College,  in 
which  he  stated  that  he  had  examined  Mr.  James  Nelson  in 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French  and  German,  and  that  he  took 
pleasure  in  testifying  '  that  he  had  found  him  one  of  the  best 
linguists  it  was  ever  his  good  fortune  to  meet.'  We  then 
passed  into  the  laboratory,  where  I  found  him  perfectly  fami- 
liar with  all  the  tests  for  detecting  poisons,  and  apparently 
as  much  so  with  my  galvanic,  electrical,  magnetic  and  chemi- 
cal aparatus,  as  I  was  myself,  or  even  more  so."  In  another 
portion  of  Mr.  Richmond's  letter  it  is  stated  that  Nelson 
(always  working  at  night)  "  constructed  a  beautiful  model, 
which  was,  in  the  end,  exquisitely  carved  and  ornamented." 

Without  vouching  for  the  accuracy  of  the  above  extracts 
from  Mr.  Richmond's  letter,  and  conceding  that  his  state- 
ments may  be  somewhat  overdrawn,  they  certainly  go  far  to 
prove  that  RuUofl's  linguistic  and  scientific  attainments  were 
of  no  mean  order. 

RuUofi's  conduct  of  his  defense,  both  at  his  trial  in  1843, 
when  he  was  arraigned  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  and  child, 
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and  the  one  concluded  in  January  of  the  present  year,  was 
marked  by  a  singular  intellectual  delight  and  an  impersonal 
interest,  as  if  he  felt  simply  the  advocate's  pride  in  his  legal 
acumen.  He  received  his  sentence  not  with  defiance,  but 
with  a  cool  indifference,  an  amused  smile  at  the  judge's  ad- 
vice to  prepare  for  a  future  life,  and  a  laugh  with  his  counsel 
as  he  sat  down.  The  statement  of  his  religious  belief  which 
RulloflF  gave  to  Prof.  Seelye  many  years  ago,  was  a  curious 
mixture  of  Greek  Pantheism  and  modem  materialism..  He 
did  not  then,  any  more  than  he  does  now,  appear  to  have 
any  moral  misgivings  as  to  his  course  of  life,  but  regarded 
himself  as  a  person  misunderstood  and  injured  by  society. 

But  it  would  seem  that  mentally  he  was  yet  more  errant 
than  morally.  He  seemed  fully  endowed  with  the  pride  of 
intellect  and  believed  in  the  high  value  of  his  life-work,  a 
Treatise  on  Language.  This  "  Method  in  the  Formation  of 
Language  "  he  had  pressed  on  the  attention  of  literary  and 
scientific  men,  personally  and  by  letter,  until  he  was  voted  a 
fearful  bore.  He  wanted  to  sell  it  to  the  philological  conven- 
tion at  Poughkeepsie,  a  year  ago  last  July,  for  the  mere 
bagatelle  of  half  a  million  of  dollars.  In  discussing  his 
theory,  he  seemed  on  the  verge  of  maniacal  enthusiasm.  In 
a  communication  to  the  Binghamton  Leader^  dated  January 
1 6th,  Rulloff  says:  "Strange  as  it  may  seem,  no  {man  this 
day  upon  God's  earth  has  lived  with  a  higher  object  than 
myself,  and  few  have  accomplished  a  more  desirable  result. 
Though  laboring  under  every  disadvantage,  I  have  steadily 
persisted,  and  even  now  a  few  words  may  be  said  by  way 
of  insuring  success  to  the  work  upon  which  my  health,  my 
strength,  and  all  the  best  energies  of  my  life  have  been  ex- 
pended, that  is,  my  work  upon  '  Method  in  the  Formation 
of  Language.'  That  work  may  now  have  to  be  published 
without  being  completed.  It  contains,  in  the  form  of  a  reg- 
ular treatise,  most  of  the  principles  connected  with  the 
formation  of  methodical  language."  If  we  may  judge  from 
some  specimens,  which  Rulloff  gives  in  the  Leader^  his  theory 
is,  indeed,  incoherent  and  unintelligible.  Nevertheless,  his 
illustrations  show  sound 'scholarship,  patient  investigation, 
and  a  wide  range  of  reading.  He  can  hardly  be  set  down 
as  a  superficial  thinker  or  scholar,  though  his  conclusions 
are  often  far  astray  and  absurd.     From  some  additional 
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samples  of  his  "  great  work,"  which  were  subsequently 
given  to  the  Leader^  we  must  infer  that  it  is  a  perplexing 
mixture  of  strength  and  weakness.  It  appears  that  accord- 
ing to  his  root  theory  all  languages  own  one  central  origin, 
the  words  of  one  tong^d  being  found  in  others,  either  spelled 
backward  or  altered  by  the  priests  in  some  conventional 
manner. 

It  will,  indeed,  be  a  startling  discovery  for  modem  philo- 
logists, to  learn  that  their  theory  of  an  original  formation  for 
all  the  European  languages  is  a  grossly  erroneous  one,  and 
that  the  true  explanation  of  the  growth  of  words  is  "  that  the 
priests  of  different  countries  formed,  for  their  own  purpose, 
separate  tongues,"  and  that  "  each  took  for  special  purposes, 
within  his  own  language,  some  particular  form  of  root,  and 
manipulated  that  form  systematically  in  the  production  of 
nearly  related  words."  This  astounding  theory  does  not 
explain  under  what  forms  men  conveyed  their  thoughts 
previous  to  this  priestly  hoctis  pocvs^  and  in  what  way  this 
powerful  and  learned  caste  induced  the  plain,  practical 
people  of  the  lower  classes  to  attach  any  intelligible 
meaning  to  their  arbitrary  combinations.  The  formida- 
ble problem  of  how  men  reached  that  advanced  stage  of 
society  necessary  to  the  existence  of  so  learned  and  inge- 
nious a  priesthood  without  first  having  a  well-defined 
language,  is  left  equally  without  elucidation. 

In  short,  it  is  quite  evident  from  the  few  fragments  of  the 
"  great  work "  which  have  been  thus  far  vouchsafed  to  an 
inquiring  world,  that  the  author  was  a  much  better  murderer 
than  philologist. 

It  jseems  a  piece  of  poetic  justice  that  the  very  work  on 
which  RuUoff"  bases  his  hollow  pretensions  as  a  profound 
scholar  should  have  been  the  chief  instrument  in  his  final 
ruin,  for  his  manuscript  was  one  of  the  proofs  that  estab- 
lished his  identity.  A  newspaper  cutting,  found  in  his  desk 
at  his  quiet  retreat  in  New  York,  contained  part  of  an  article 
on  a  special  subject,  whose  other  portion  was  contained  in 
a  whole  paper  in  one  of  the  burglars'  valises  abandoned  in 
Binghamton. 

In  fine,  without  resorting  to  the  latest  legal  fiction,  ac- 
cording to  which  "  no  criminal  can  claim  moral  sanity,"  for 
"otherwise  he  would  be  no  criminal,"  it  is  hardly  possible 
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to  resist  the  query,  Was  this  man  sane  ?  There  seems  to 
be  enough  in  the  felon's  history  to  make  out  a  very  plausible 
plea  of  insanity.  His  knowledge  of  the  criminal  code  was 
such  that  he  often,  under  assumed  names,  appeared  as  coun- 
sel for  men  charged  with  crimes  which  he  himself  had 
planned,  and  he  generally  succeeded  in  managing  their  case 
so  well  that  he  obtained  their  acquittal.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  if,  at  the  last  trial,  he  had  not  been  his  own 
attorney,  the  plea  of  insanity  might,  and  probably  would 
have  been  successfully  advanced. 

The  strange  parallelism  between  the  career  of  RuUofi  and 
that  of  another  felon  who  expiated  his  crime  more  than  a 
century  ago,  is  so  striking  that  we  do  not  wonder  that  Rul- 
loflF  -has  been  dubbed  the  modem  Eugene  Aram.  Like  the 
hero  of  Bulwer's  *'  Strange  Story,'*  RuUoflF  was  or  claimed 
to  be  a  philologist,  was  learned  in  law,  and  conducted  his 
own  defense  when  on  trial  for  life.  In  him  as  well  as  in  the 
Yorkshire  usher,  criminal  tendencies  were  oflFset  by  an  ab- 
stract and  earnest  devotion  to  study.  A  student  through 
instinct,  he  became  a  felon  by  choice.  His  whole  essence 
concentrated  itself  in  the  un warmed,  uncongenial  arrogance  of 
intellect.  A  heartless  villain  with  no  compunction,  no  con- 
science, he  maintained  a  decorous  outward  conduct  as  a 
matter  of  policy.  During  his  residence  in  jail,  where  he 
served  out  a  term  of  ten  years,  he  so  thoroughly  won  the 
confidence  of  the  jailor  and  his  wife,  that  their  son  was  put 
under  his  tutelage.  This  boy,  innocent  and  eager  for  in- 
struction, RuUoff  trained  into  the  felon  Jarvis,  who  met  an 
ignominious  death  in  the  Chenango  river  on  the  night  of  the 
Binghamton  burglary  and  murder. 

RuUoflF,  the  unsuspected  **  teacher  of  languages,"  who  is 
now  known  to  have  caused,  directly  and  indirectly,  the 
death  of  seven  persons  (including  himself)  seems,  as  one 
reporter  aptly  remarks  in  reviewing  his  history,  to  have 
read  Goethe's  Faust,  and  made  the  successful  eflFort  of  com- 
bining in  one  person  the  three  characters  of  Faust,  Wagner, 
and  Mephistopheles. 

F.  H. 

Stockbridge,  Mass,,  February,  1871. 
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WHA  T  KNOWLEDGE  IS  OF  MOST  WORTH? 

III. 

OUR  first  step  must  obviously  be  to  classify,  in  the 
order  of  their  importance,  the  leading  kinds  of  activity 
which  constitute  human  life.  They  may  be  naturally 
arranged  into : — i.  Those  activities  which  directly  minister 
to  self-preservation ;  2.  Those  activities  which,  by  securing 
the  necessaries  of  life,  indirectly  minister  to  self-preservation ; 
3.  Those  activities  which  have  for  their  end  the  rearing 
and  discipline  of  oflFspring;  4.  Those  activities  which  are 
involved  in  the  maintenance  of  proper  social  and  political 
relations ;  5.  Those  miscellaneous  activities  which  make  up 
the  leisure  part  of  life,  devoted  to  the  gratification  of  the 
tastes  and  feelingfs. 

That  these  stand  in  something  like  their  true  order  of 
subordination,  it  needs  no  long  consideration  to  show.  The 
actions  and  precautions  by  which,  fi^om  moment  to  moment, 
we  secure  personal  safety,  must  clearly  take  precedence  of 
all  others.  Could  there  be  a  man,  ignorant  as  an  infant 
of  all  surrounding  objects  and  movements,  or  how  to  guide 
himself  among  them,  he  would  pretty  certainly  lose  his  life 
the  first  time  he  went  into  the  street :  notwithstanding  any 
amount  of  learning  he  might  have  on  other  matters.  And 
as  entire  ignorance  in  all  other  directions  would  be  less 
promptly  fotal  than  entire  ignorance  in  this  direction,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  knowledge  immediately  conducive  to 
self-preservation,  is  of  primary  importance. 

That  next  after  direct  self-preservation  comes  the  indirect 
self-preservation,  which  ^consists  in  acquiring  the  means  of 
living,  none  will  question.  That  a  man's  industrial  functions 
must  be  considered  before  his  parental  ones,  is  manifest 
from  the  fact  that,  speaking  generally,  the  discharge  of  the 
parental  functions  is  made  possible  only  by  the  previous 
discharge  of  the  industrial  ones.  The  power  of  self- 
maintenance  necessarily  preceding  the  power  of  maintain- 
ing oflFspring,  it  follows  that  knowledge  needful  for  self- 
maintenance  has  stronger  claims  than  knowledge  needful  for 
family  welfare — ^is  second  in  value  to  none  save  knowledge 
needfiil  for  immediate  self-preservation. 
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As  the  family  comes  before  the  State  in  order  of  time — 
as  the  bringing  up  of  children  is  possible  before  the  State 
exists,  or  when  it  has  ceased  to  be,  whereas  the  State  is 
rendered  possible  only  by  the  bringing  up  of  children ;  it 
follows  that  the  duties  of  the  parent  demand  closer  attention 
than  those  of  the  citizen.  Or,  to  use  a  further  argument — 
since  the  goodness  of  a  society  ultimately  depends  on  the 
nature  of  its  citizens ;  and  since  the  nature  of  its  citizens  is 
more  modifiable  by  early  training  than  by  any  thing  else ;  we 
must  conclude  that  the  welfare  of  the  family  underlies  the 
welfare  of  society.  And  hence  knowledge  directly  con- 
ducing^to  the  first,  must  take  precedence  of  knowledge 
directly  conducing  to  the  last. 

Those  various  forms  of  pleasurable  occupation  which  fill 
up  the  leisure  left  by  graver  occupations — the  enjoyments 
of  music,  poetry,  painting,  etc. — manifestly  imply  a  pre- 
existing society.  Not  only  is  a  considerable  development 
of  them  impossible  without  a  long-established  social  union  ; 
but  their  very  subject-matter  consists  in  great  part  of  social 
sentiments  and  sympathies.  Not  only  does  society  supply 
the  conditions  to  their  growth ;  but  also  the  ideas  and  senti- 
ments they  express.  And,  consequently,  that  part  of 
human  conduct  which  constitutes  good  citizenship  is  of 
more  moment  than  that  which  goes  out  in  accomplishments 
or  exercise  of  the  tastes ;  and,  in  education,  preparation  for 
the  one  must  rank  before  preparation  for  the  other. 

Such  then,  we  repeat,  is  something  like  the  rational  order 
of  subordination: — That  education  which  prepares  for 
direct  self-presei^ation ;  that  which  prepares  for  indirect 
self-preservation  ;  that  which  prepares  for  parenthood  ;  that 
which  prepares  for  citizenship  ;  that  which  prepares  for  the 
miscellaneous  refinements  of  life.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  these  divisions  are  definitely  separable.  We  do  not 
deny  that  they  are  intricately  entangled  with  each  other  in 
such  way  that  there  can  be  no  training  for  any  that  is  not  in 
some  measure  a  training  for  all.  Nor  do  we  question  that 
of  each  division  there  are  portions  more  important  than 
certain  portions  of  the  preceding  divisions :  that,  for 
instance,  a  man  of  much  skill  in  business  but  little  other 
faculty,  may  fall  further  below  the  standard  of  complete 
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living  than  one  of  but  moderate  power  of  acquiring  money 
but  great  judgment  as  a  parent ;  or  that  exhaustive  infor- 
mation bearing  on  right  social  action,  joined  with  entire 
want  of  general  culture  in  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  is  less 
desirable  than  a  more  moderate  share  of  the  one  joined  with 
some  of  the  other.  But  after  making  all  qualifications, 
there  still  remain  these  broadly-marked  divisions;  and  it 
still  continues  substantially  true  that  these  divisions  subor- 
dinate one  another  in  the  foregoing  order,  because  the  cor- 
responding divisions  of  life  make  one  another  possible  in 
that  order. 

Of  course  the  ideal  of  education  is — complete  preparation 
in  all  these  divisions.  But  failing  this  ideal,  as  in  our  phase 
of  civilization  every  one  must  do  more  or  less,  the  aim 
should  be  to  maintain  a  due  proportion  between  the  degrees 
of  preparation  in  each.  Not  exhaustive  cultivation  in  any 
one,  supremely  important  though  it  may  be — ^not  even  an 
exclusive  attention  to  the  two,  three,  or  four  *^ivisions 
of  greatest  importance ;  but  an  attention  to  all, — greatest 
where  the  value  is  greatest,  less  where  the  value  is  less, 
least  where  the  value  is  least.  •  For  the  average  man  [(not  to 
forget  the  cases  in  which  peculiar  aptitude  for  some  one 
department  of  knowledge  rightly  makes  that  one  the  bread- 
winning  occupation) — for  the  average  man,  we  say,  the 
desideratum  is,  a  training  that  approaches  nearest  to  perfec- 
tion in  the  things  which  most  subserve  complete  living,  and 
falls  more  and  more  below  perfection  in  the  things  that  have 
more  and  more  remote  bearings  on  complete  living. 

In  regulating  education  by  this  standard,  there  are  some 
general  considerations  that  should  be  ever  present  to  us. 
The  worth  of  any  kind  of  culture,  as  aiding  complete  living, 
may  be  either  necessary  or  more  or  less  contingent.  There 
is  knowledge  of  intrinsic  value ;  knowledge  of  quasi-intrinsic 
value ;  and  knowledge  of  conventional  value.  Such  facts 
as  that  sensations  of  numbness  and  tingling  commonly  pre- 
cede paralysis,  that  the  resistance  of  water  to  a  body 
moving  through  it  varies  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  that 
chlorine  is  a  disinfectant, — ^these,  and  the  truths  of  Science 
in  general,  are  of  intrinsic  value :  they  will  bear  on  human 
conduct  ten  thousand  years  hence  as  they  do  now.    The 
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e3ttra  knowledge  of  our  own  language,  which  is  given  by  an 
acquaintance  with  Latin  and  Greek,  may  be  considered  to 
have  a  value  that  is  quasi-intrinsic :  it  must  exist  for  us  and 
for  other  races  whose  languages  owe  much  to  these  sources ; 
but  will  last  only  as  long  as  our  languages  last.  While  that 
kind  of  information  which,  in  our  schools,  usurps  the  name 
History — ^the  mere  tissue  of  names  and  dates  and  dead 
unmeaning  events — has  a  conventional  value  only :  it  has 
not  the  remotest  bearing  upon  any  of  our  actions ;  and  is  of 
use  only  for  the  avoidance  of  those  unpleasant  criticisms 
which  current  opinion  passes  upon  its  absence.  Of  course, 
as  those  facts  which  concern  all  mankind  throughout  all 
time  must  be  held  of  greater  moment  than  those  which  con- 
cern only  a  portion  of  them  during  a  limited  era,  and  of  far 
greater  moment  than  those  which  concern  only  a  portion  of 
them  during  the  continuance  of  a  fashion;  it  follows  that  in 
a  rational  estimate,  knowledge  of  intrinsic  worth  must, 
other  things  equal,  take  precedence  of  knowledge  that  is  of 
quasi-intrinsic  or  conventional  worth. 

One  further  preliminary.  Acquirement  of  every  kind  has 
two  values — value  as  knowledge  and  value  as  discipline^ 
Besides  its  use  for  guidance  in  conduct,  the  acquisition  of 
each  order  of  facts  has  also  its  use  as  mental  exercise ;  and 
its  effects  as  a  preparative  for  complete  living  have  to  be 
considered  under  both  these  heads. 

These,  then,  are  the  general  ideas  with  which  we  must  set 
out  in  discussing  a  curriculum : — Life  as  divided  into  several 
kinds  of  activity  of  successively  decreasing  importance ;  the 
worth  of  each  order  of  fects  as  regulating  these  several  kinds 
of  activity,  intrinsically,  quasi-intrinsically,  and  convention- 
ally ;  and  their  regulative  influences  estimated  both  as  know- 
ledge and  discipline. — Herbert  Spencer, 


The  new  educational  laws  of  England  have  directed  public 
attention  to  text-books.  One  writer  declares  that  "it  is 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  does  not  exist  such 
a  thing  as  a  good  English  grammar." 
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EMINENT    TEACHERS    AND    EDUCATORS 

DECEASED    IN    1S70. 

SEELY,  Joseph,  a  veteran  teacher  of  New  York,  died 
in  that  city  in  September,  1870,  aged  97  years.  He  was 
a  native  of  Connecticut,  but  removed  to  New  York  city  in 
early  manhood  and  taught  there  for  nearly  sixty  years. 

Shanahan,  Rev.  John,  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  a 
native  of  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  who  had  also  been  a  missionary, 
and  for  some  years  a  professor  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Col- 
lege at  Emmettsburg,  Maryland,  died  in  New  York  city, 
August  8, 1870,  aged  78  years.  He  was  a  very  accomplished 
writer  and  rhetorician,  and  his  reputation  as  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  was  very  high.  The  present  and 
late  Archbishops  of  New  York,  Bishop  Whalen,  of  Wheel- 
ing, and  the  late  Bishop  Fitzpatrick,  of  Boston,  with  many 
other  eminent  clergymen,  were  among  his  pupils. 

Simpson,  Sir  James  Young,  M.D.,  D.C.S.,  an  eminent 
Scottish  teacher,  physician,  author,  and  discoverer,  died  in 
Edinburgh,  May  7,  1870,  aged  59  years.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  graduating  M.D.  in  1832, 
was  appointed  obstetrical  professor  in  the  University  in 
1840,  and  continued  to  teach  that  branch  of  medical  study  till 
his  death.  He  discovered  the  value  of  sulphuric  ether  and 
choloform  as  anaesthetics  in  accouchment,  and  was  greatly 
honored  for  his  success  in  their  use.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  professional  text-books  and  other  works  on  educa- 
tional subjects.  He  was  made  a  baronet  in  1866,  and  the 
same  year  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L,  from 
Oxford  University. 

Stevenson,  Rev,  Paul  Eugene,  a  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man, long  engaged  in  teaching  the  classics,  died  in  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  March  17,  1870,  aged  61  years.  He  was  first  led  to 
teaching  by  the  failure  of  his  health  as  a  preacher,  but  soon 
became  enthusiastic  in  his  work,  for  which  his  thorough  and 
elegant  scholarship  and  his  remarkable  tact  in  imparting 
instruction  peculiarly  fitted  him. 

Stone,  Rev.  Collins,  an  eminent  teacher  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  was  killed  by  the  collision  of  a  locomotive  with  his 
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carriage,  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  December  23,  at  the  age  of  58 
years.  He  was  a  native  of  Canton,  Conn.;  bom  in  1812; 
graduated  from  Vale  College  in  1832 ;  entered  the  American 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Hartford  in  1833,  ^tnd 
giving  the  best  powers  of  a  remarkably  well-disciplined 
mind  to  the  work  of  their  instruction,  constantly  advanced 
in  position  till  1852,  when  he  was  appointed  Principal  of  the 
"  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  at  Columbus, 
Ohio.  He  conducted  that  institution  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess till  1863,  when  on  the  resignation  of  Rev.  W.  W.  Tur- 
ner, he  was  elected  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Hartford,  the  first  and  the  most  influ- 
ential of  all  the  institutions  for  deaf  mutes  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Stone  presided  over  this  institution  with  singular  ability 
till  his  sudden  death.  As  a  teacher  of  deaf  mutes,  Mr.  Stone 
had  few  equals,  and  no  superiors. 

St5ver,  Martin  Luther,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.,  a  professor, 
editor,  author,  and  philanthropist,  of  Gettysburg,  Penn., 
died  in  Philadelphia,  July  22,  aged  50  jrears.  He  was  bom 
at  GermantowTi,  Pa.,  February  17,  1820;  g^duated  from 
Gettysburg  in  1838 ;  taught  one  year  in  JeflFerson,  Md.,  and 
in  1839  was  called  to  a  professorship,  first,  we  believe,  of 
Mathematics,  and  subsequently  of  the  Latin  language  and 
Literature  at  Gettysburg.  He  was  also  for  many  years  edi- 
tor of  the  Evangelical  Quarterly  Review,  the  organ  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and  has  found  time  for  the  preparation  of 
several  able  biographical  works.  He  was  very  active  in 
labors  for  the  wounded  during  the  late  war. 

Syme,  James,  M.R.  C.S.,  L.  &  E.,  an  eminent  Scottish  pro- 
fessor, surgeon,  and  author,  bom  in  the  County  of  Fife  in 
1799,  died  at  Edinburgh,  June  26,  1870,  aged  71  years.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  became 
pupil  in  surgery  of  the  celebrated  Liston.  He  studied  sur- 
gery also  in  London,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  there.  Returning  to  Edinburgh 
in  1822,  he  was  associated  as  pupil  and  assistant  with  Lis- 
ton for  seven  years  longer,  and  in  1825  began  to  lecture 
on  surgery  with  great  success.  He  would  have  been  elected 
professor  at  once,  but  declined  to  be  a  candidate  in  order 
not  to  wound  the  feelings  of  Liston.    In  1833,  he  accepted 
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the  professorship  of  Clinical  Surgery,  and  the  next  year  Lis- 
ton  went  to  London  as  prpfessor.  On  the  death  of  Liston, 
in  1847,  Dr.  Syme  was  called  to  succeed  him  as  professor  at 
London,  but  being  treated  rudely  by  the  other  professors, 
he  resigned  and  returned  to  his  professorship  at  Edinburgh, 
where  he  continued  to  teach  till  his  death.  He  wrote  nu- 
merous  professional  works  of  great  ability,  and  had  a  very 
high  reputation  as  an  instructor,  serving  in  that  capacity  for 
forty-five  years. 

Thomson,  Right  Rev.  Edward,  M.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  since  1864,  and 
previously  for  twenty-three  years  a  teacher  and  college 
president,  died  at  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  March  22, 
aged  60  years.  Bishop  Thomson  was  bom  in  Portsea, 
England,  in  October  18 10,  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
in  1 8 19,  and  settled  in  Wooster,  Ohio,  about  1822,  He  had 
an  excellent  academic  education,  studied  medicine,  and 
graduated  M.D.,  at  the  University  in  Pennsylvania  in  1829. 
He  returned  to  Wooster,  Ohio,  to  practice  his  profession, 
and  formed  an  infidel  club  there.  He  was  soon  converted, 
joined  the  Methodist  Church,  and  in  1833  began  to  preach. 
In  1836  he  was  located  at  Detroit,  where  his  extrordinary 
eloquence  drew  great  crowds  to  hear  him.  In  1837  ^^  "^^ 
called  to  the  Principalship  of  the  Norwalk  (Ohio)  Seminary, 
where  he  remained  eight  years.  Elected  editor  of  the 
Ladies^  Repository  by  the  General  Conference  in  1844,  he  was 
the  next  year  chosen  first  President  of  the  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University  at  Delaware,  O.,  where  he  remained  fifteen 
years,  and  made  the  University  a  leading  institution  among 
Western  colleges.  In  i860  he  was  called  to  the  editorship 
of  the  Christian  Advocate  in  New  York,  and  in  1864  elected 
Bishop.  His  reputation  both  for  learning  and  eloquence 
was  deservedly  very  high.  He  was  the  author  of  four  or 
five  works  of  great^  literary  merit.  After  his  election  as 
Bishop,  he  made  an  episcopal  tour  round  the  world. 

Vangerow,  Charles  Adolphe  von,  J.U.D.,  a  German 
jurist,  law  professor,  and  author,  bom  in  Scheffelbach,  Elec- 
toral Hesse,  June  5,  1808;  died  at  Heidelberg,  Octobei*  11, 
1870,  aged  62  years.  Prof.  Vangerow  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Marbourg,  became  Doctor  of  Laws  (J.U.D.) 
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in  1830,  a  Fellow  of  the  University,  and  Adjunct  Professor. 
In  1837  h^  ^^  made  a  full  professor  at  Marbourg,  and  in 
1840,  called  to  the  Chair  of  Roman  Law  in  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  where  he  continued  till  his  death.  He  was  the 
author  of  numerous  very  learned  works  on  Romish  and  civil 
law.  He  had  been  chosen  Counsellor  of  the  Court  in  1842, 
and  Privy  Counsellor  in  1849. 

Van  Kleek,  Rev.  Richard  D.,  a  Reformed  (Dutch) 
clergyman,  for  many  years  engaged  in  teaching,  died  in 
Jersey  City,  N.  J,,  May  27. 

ViLLEMAiN,  Abel  Francois,  a  celebrated  French  profes- 
sor, author,  and  statesman,  perpetual  Secretary  of  the 
French  Academy,  bom  in  Paris,  June  ii,  1790;  died  there 
May  10,  1870,  aged  80  years.  M.  Villemain's  whole  life  was 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  education.  During  his  early  train- 
ing at  the  Imperial  Lyceum,  while  not  more  than  twelve 
years  of  age,  the  professor  of  rhetoric  often  called  him  to 
his  chair  and  gave  him  charge  of  his  class.  In  18 10,  he  was 
appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  Lyceum 
Charlemagne.  Two  or  three  years  later,  he  was  Assistant 
Professor  of  Modem  History  to  M.  Giiizot,  at  the  Sorbonne. 
In  1 8 16  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  French  Eloquence  in 
the  Sorbonne,  and  retained  the  position  for  ten  years,  dis- 
tinguishing himself  meantime  by  his  admirable  memoirs,  his 
brilliant  dramas,  and  his  eloquent  historical  essays.  He  was 
elected  to  the  French  Academy  in  1821 ;  and  in  1826  re- 
signed his  professorship  at  the  Sorbonne  to  take  a  more 
active  part  in  political  life.  In  1827,  he  resumed  his  lectures 
at  the  Sorbonne.  In  1830  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  took  part  in  the  revolution  of 
July  in  that  year.  In  183 1  Louis  Philippe  appointed  him 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
the  next  year  its  Vice-President,  a  position  which  he  held 
till  1845.  From  1839  ^^  1840  he  was  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  He  attempted,  but  necessarily  without  success, 
to  unite  the  conflicting  parties  of  the  nation  on  a  law  for 
free  secondary  instruction.  His  health  failed  at  this  time, 
and  after  its  restoration  he  refused  all  office,  but  devoted 
himself  to  literature,  history,  and  education. 

Verplanck,  Gulian  Cromwelin,  LL.D.,  an  American 
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scholar,  professor,  jurist,  and  philanthropist,  bom  in  New 
York  city,  August,  1786,  died  March  18,  1870.  Mr.  Ver- 
planck,  though  a  gentleman  of  wealth,  leisure,  and  elegant 
scholarship  and  refined  tastes,  devoted  a  large  portion  of 
his  long  life,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation. Graduating  from  Columbia  College  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  he  subsequently  studied  law  very  carefully,  and 
formed  a  wide  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  English 
literature  as  well  as  that  of  modem  Europe  generally.  At 
the  age  of  35  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Evidences  of 
Revealed  Religion  and  Moral  Science  in  its  relation  to 
Theology  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church.  He  performed  the  duties  of  this  professor^ 
ship  with  gf eat  ability  for  four  years,  preparing,  in  addition 
to  his  teaching,  one  of  the  best  treaties  extant  on  the  "  Evi- 
dences." He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1825  and  served 
eight  years,  and  in  addition  to  many  other  excellent  meas« 
ures,  pushed  through  a  good  copyright  bilL  In  i8i26  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  1855  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  served  in  these  capacities  faithfully  for 
forty-four  y e^rs.  From  1 847  to  his  death  he  was  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Emigration ;  firom  1834  to  1841,  one  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society,  and  from  1823  to 
1865,  one  of  the  Governors  of  the  New  York  Hospital. 

Westermann,  Antoine,  Ph.  D.,  a  German  professor  of 
history  and  ancient  literature,  and  author,  born  in  Leipsic^ 
June  18,  1806,  and  died  there  June  16,  1870,  aged  64  years. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  appointed 
lecturer  in  1830,  and  adjunct  professor  in  1832,  and  profes- 
sor of  history  and  ancient  literature  in  1834,  and  retained 
the  position  till  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  principal 
founders  of  the  Society  of  Sciences  in  Leipsic  in  1846,  and 
author  of  numerous  works. 

Washington,  William  D.,  an  eminent  artist  and  pro- 
fessor of  the  fine  arts  in  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  died 
at  Lexington,  Va.,  on  the  ist  of  December,  1870. 

WiLLARD,  Mrs.  Emma  (Hart),  eminent  both  as  a  teacher 
and  pioneer  in  the  work  of  female  education,  died  in  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  April  15,  1870,  aged  83  years.    Among  all  the  names 
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of  distinguished  educators  who  passed  away  during  the  year 
1870,  there  are*  none  who  have  accomplished  so  much  for 
the  education  of  the  masses,  and  especially  for  the  educa- 
tion of  women,  as  Mrs.  Willard.    Bom  in  Berlin,  Conn.. 
February  23,  1787,  of  highly  intelligent  and  cultivated  pa 
rentage,  with  a  mind  which  delighted  in  grappling  with 
difficulties,  and  an  energy  so  indomitable  that  it  never  lost 
its  power  to  her  dying  day,  she  was  well  qualified  to  be  a 
leader.    She  was,  beyond  the  scanty  measure  of  instruction 
to  be  obtained  in  the  district  schools  of  that  day,  almost 
wholly  self-educated ;  and  when  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  she 
commenced  teaching,  the  novelty  and  thoroughness  of  her 
methods,  and  the  amount  of  practical  knowledge  she  im- 
parted, soon  rendered  her  distinguished  through  the  neigh- 
boring towns.     In  1809,  she  married  Dr.  Willard,  and   for 
the  time  abandoned  teaching,  but  in  18 14,  financial  reverses 
caused  her  to  return  to  her  true  calling,  and  she  opened  a 
school  for  girls  at  Middlebury,  Ct.    After  four  years  of 
incessant  labor  and  struggle,  she  was  able  to  grasp   the 
whole  of   the  great  problem  of  female  education.     She 
resolved  to  found  a  seminary  for  girls   which  should   be 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  fixed  upon  Waterford,  near  Troy, 
as  the  site.    Governor  De  Witt  Clinton  gave  her  hi^  power- 
ful influence  and  eflFective  support.^  In  1820  the  citizens  of 
Troy  offered  her  a  building  if  she  would  remove  her  semi- 
nary to  their  city.    She  accepted  their  offer  in  May,  1821. 
In  1825,  her  husband  died.     She  carried  on  the  seminary 
with  the  greatest  success  till  1838,  when  her  son  and  his 
wife  relieved  her  of  further  care.     During  all  this  time  she 
labored  unweariedly  for  the  establishment  of  seminaries  for 

the  higher  education  of  women  all  over  the  country.  Of 
nearly  4,000  pupils  who  had  been  under  her  instruction 
large  numbers  became  teachers,  and  the  opportunities  of 
female  education  in  this  country,  largely  in  consequence  of 
her  zealous  efforts,  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  country. 

Wright,  Rev.  Luther,  for  forty-eight  years  the  able 
principal  of  the  East  Hampton  Academy,  Mass.,  and  one  of 
the  most  efficient  teachers  of  our  time,  died  at  East  Hamp- 
ton in  Oct.  1870,  aged  about  73  years.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Yale  College,  and  had  devoted  himself  to  teaching  as  the 
one  aim  and  purpose  of  his  life,  and  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess, as  thousands  of  his  pupils  can  testify. 
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MOUNT   HO L  YOKE. 

MOUNT  HoLYOKE,  the  Rigi  of  Massachusetts,  is  situ- 
ated two  miles  from  Northampton,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Connecticut  River.  It  is  1,175  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
about  1,000  above  the  river.  Few  mountains,  of  the  same 
height,  in  this  country,  are  surrounded  with  such  beautiful 
scenery  on  every  side  ;  here  are  the  grand  and  the  beautiful 
united.  Just  as  we  arrived  at  the  summit,  the  sun  was  set- 
ting in  his  glorious  beauty,  lighting  up  the  beautiful  Connec- 
ticut valley  and  river  with  his  crimson  glow  ;  scarcely  had 
the  glittering  god  disappeared,  than  the  moon,  in  her  soft 
majesty,  arose,  softening  the  scene,  and  when  the  distant  and 
numerous  villages  were  lighted  up,  it  seemed  more  like  fairy 
land  than  reality.  One  can  see  with  the  naked  eye  one  hun- 
dred and  iifty  miles,  and  the  mountains  of  four  different  States 
are  plainly  visible,  viz. :  Monadnock,  N.  H. ;  Green,  Vt. ; 
East  and  West  Rock,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  Greylock,  Wach- 
usett,  Sugar  Loaf,  Norwottuck,  Toby,  Tom,  and  Nonotuck, 
Mass.  Thirty-eight  towns  and  villages  can  be  seen  with  the 
aid  of  the  telescope,  thirty-one  in  Massachusetts  and  seven 
in  Connecti(fut.  Looking  down  in  the  plain,  nearly  a  thou- 
sand feet  below,  the  great  fields  and  acres  look  like  small 
garden  plots ;  an  island  directly  in  front  of  Prospect  House, 
seems  to  be  about  the  size  of  a  steamboat — in  reality  it  is  a 
strip  of  twenty  acres ;  another  little  dot  by  the  valley  has 
eight  thousand  acres  in  it, — and  the  beautiful  river,  like  a 
silvery  thread,  now  straight,  now  curving,  now  graceful, 
encircling  Oxbow  Island,  winds  in  and  out  through  the  land- 
scape as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  Dr.  Holland,  in  his  history 
of  Western  Massachusetts,  gives  the  following  statement  as 
to  the  name  of  the  mountain :  "  A  company  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  Springfield  went  northward  to  explore  the  country. 
The  party,  headed  by  Elizur  Holyoke,  went  up  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  and  another,  headed  by  Rowland  Thomas, 
went  up  on  the  west  side.  The  parties,  arriving  abreast  at 
the  narrow  place  in  the  river,  below  Hochanum,  at  what  is 
now  called  Rock-ferry,  Holyoke  and  Thomas  held  a  conver- 
sation with  one  another  across  the  river,  and  each,  then  and 
there,  gave  his  name  to  the  mountain,  at  whose  feet  he  stood. 
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The  name  of  Holyoke  remains  uncomipted  and  without  ab- 
breviation, while  Mount  Thomas  has  been  curtailed  to  sim- 
ple and  homely  *  Tom/  **  A  foot-path,  in  olden  times,  led  to 
the  Prospect  House,  but  now,  in  this  age  of  steam,  such  an 
old-fashioned  method  is  quite  abolished,  and  we  have  a  rail- 
way, or  staircase,  which  draws  tjie  passengers  up,  almost 
perpendicularly,  six  hundred  feet.  The  car  is  drawn  by  the 
action  of  three  horses  ^t  the  base ;  we  were  informed,  last 
summer,  that  two  thousand  five  hundred  people  had  been 
drawn  up  in  the  car,  and  no  accident  has  yet  occurred ;  the 
rope  to  which  the  car  is  attached  weighs  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  pounds,  and,  although  not  worn  out  in  two 
years,  is  always  changed  at  the  end  of  that  time. — Kate  Ken- 
wood* 
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''HAD   BEST  SPENDr 

A  STUDENT  "  very  properly  "  asks,  as  a  matter  of  in- 
-^J^  formation,  how  we  parse  had  best  spend,  on  page 
44  of  our  January  number,  assuming  that  we  defend  the  use 
of  that  form."  His  assumption,  we  may  as  well  say,  is  not  in- 
correct. In  writing  the  sentence  referred  to,  we  stopped  our 
pen  for  some  seven  seconds,  while  we  passed  in  review  all 
that  the  grammarians  and  grammaticasters  have  said  against 
this  particular  idiotism.  We  might  easily  have  obviated 
the  suspicion  of  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  exception  so 
frequently  taken  to  this  phrase,  by  writing :  "  We  do  not 
think  it  best  that  boys  should  spend  [for  boys  to  spend] 
much  time  on  the  dry  bones  of  prosody.*'  '  But  we  preferred 
to  retain  the  obnoxious  combination,  maugpre  the  criticisms 
of  the  purists. 

For  our  answer  to  "  A  Student's  "  query,  we  quote  from 
the  first  grammar  we  open — Goold  Brown's  Grammar  of 
English  Grammars,  which,  being  the  biggest  of  its  kind, 
will  be  recognized  at  once  as  the  last  appeal  and  end  of  con- 
troversy— ^the  following  dictum  ; — "  With  better ,  rather ,  best, 
as  liefy  A^fl^  seems  sometimes  to  be  used  before  the  infinitive 
to  form  the  potential  imperfect  or  pluperfect "  [p.  365]. 
See,  besides,  Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary,  under  have^ 
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where  the  same  Brown  is  cited  as  authority  for  these  "idio- 
matic expressions."  See,  too,  Webster's  Dictionary,  under 
rather: — "forms  too  well  supported  to  be  stigmatized  as 
incorrect ";  Bullions  [Grammar,  358],  who  does  not  venture 
to  condemn  the  phrase;  Fowler  [Grammar,  552,  5],  who 
simply  says,  ^^ would  rather  is  preferable;"  and  Webster 
[Grammar,  p.  175],  who  thinks  ^*  had  rather  is  probably  a 
mistake." 

Shakespeare  uses  had  as  lief  some  twenty  times.  The  fol- 
lowing are  also  from  Shakespeare :  "  He  had  better  starve,'' 
"  she  were  better  lave  a  dream,"  "  I  were  better  to  be  aten," 
"  dares  better  be  damned."  The  received  English  version  of  the 
Bible  gives  had  rather  be  (Ps.  84 ;  10),  and  had  rather  speak 
(i  Cor.  14 ;  19).  Junius  wrote :  "  I  had  as  lief  be  a,  Scotch- 
man." Bacon  has  the  sentence :  "  You  were  better  pour  oflF 
the  first  infiision,"  which  Goold  Brown  would  change  to 
had  better  pour.  Webster,  lexicographer  and  grammarian, 
has  this  in  his  Essays  :  "  You  had  much  better  say  nothing  on 
the  subject."  Karnes,  the  critic,  wrote  :  "  We  had  best  leave 
nature  to  her  own  operations."  Harris,  the  accomplished 
grammarian :  "  What  method  had  he  best  take''  T/te  Natiotty 
a  better  model  of  style  than  some  recent  works  upon  vulgar 
errors  in  the  use  of  the  English  tongue,  gives  us  two  instances 
of  the  reputed  solecism  in  the  number  for  26th  January : — 
"  had  needs  be  great,"  on  p.  61,  and  "  had  not  better  be  left," 
on  p.  63.  In  the  following  issue,  p.  yjy  we  find,  "  had  bet- 
ter have  spared." 

We  have  given  the  citations  above,  in  which  the  combina- 
tions were  better  and  dares  better  occur,  because,  to  our  mind, 
they  suggest  the  true  solution  of  the  syntactical  difficulty. 
In  order  still  further  to  clear  up  the  matter,  we  quote  from 
two  writers  older  than  any  yet  cited.  Gower  has  this : — 
"  This  knight  AtfM  leauer  for  to  die  than  breke  his  trouth." 
Joye  writes :  "  God  saith,  I  wilnot  ye  death  of  a  sinner,  but 
had  liefer  hem  to  be  conuerted  and  ly  ve."  Here  the  customary 
sign  of  the  infinitive  after  have  leaves  no  room  for  doubt.  A 
proper  consideration  of  the  phrases  cited  in  this  paragraph 
will  cause  the  historical  grammarian  to  hesitate  before  ac- 
cepting the  common  dictum  that  had  is  always  a  corruption 
of  would. 

We  remind  ourselves,  however,  that  the  professed  gram- 
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marian  has  little  respect  for  usage,  when  it  fails  to  conform 
to  his  rules.     He  holds  the  Horatian  adage  about 

usus. 
Quern  penes  arbitrium  est  et  jus  et  norma  loquendi, 

in  but  qualified  rega/tl.  He  chiefly  desires  to  know,  in  refer- 
ence to  a  word  or  phrase,  how  to  "  parse  "  it, — under  which 
of  his  canons  to  rank  it.  He  has  an  unconquerable  averson 
to  anomalies  and  idiotisms.  He  sets  high  store  by  precision 
and  logical  clearness.  So  do  we ;  the  difference  between  us 
lies  in  the  fact  that  he  is  more  intent  on  the  form  of  the 
expression,  we  on  the  thought  to  be  expressed.  He  would 
be  rid  of  condensed,  elliptical,  anomalous  constructions — ^is 
annoyed  by  grammatical  puzzles ;  we  are  not  greatly 
troubled  by  them,  if  only  the  meaning  shine  clearly 
through. 

Perhaps  we  can  best  illustrate  the  point  we  seek  to  make, 
by  citing  an  example  from  some  other  language  than  Eng- 
lish. Is  Cest  mot  bad  French,  because  je  is  the  regular 
nominative  of  the  first  personal  pronoun  ?  Or  who  would 
venture  to  change  the  customary,  though,  as  Madvig  says, 
"  in  a  grammatical  point  of  view,  striking  "  combination, 
ante  diem  tertium  Nonas,  or  ex  jante  diem,  for  die  tertio  ante, 
etc.,  simply  because  the  latter  finds  explanation  in  the  rules 
of  syntax  ? 

The  grammarian  is  in  some  danger  of  forgetting  the 
proper  province  of  his  favorite  science.  His  business  is  to 
discover  and  expound  the  laws  of  language,  not  to  ordain 
and  enforce  laws  of  his  own  devising.  It  is  no  wonder  if  the 
subtilty  and  luxuriance  of  human  speech  should  sometimes 
defy  exact  and  scientific  analysis.  As  thought  transcends 
speech,  so  speech  transcends  all  possible  syntax.  The  pre- 
vailing analogies  of  a  tongue  are  not  to  be  pressed,  to  the 
extinction  of  those  racy,  forcible,  often  poetical  peculiarities 
which  we  style  idiotisms.  They  are  older  than  all  gram- 
mars, and  constitute  so  vital  a  part  of  the  spoken  dialect, 
that  the  schoolmaster  will  strive  in  vain  to  banish  them. 
And  could  he  succeed,  he  would  only  put  tameness  and 
monotony  in  place  of  the  pithy,  picturesque  irregularities  of 
the  vernacular.  We  enjoy  good  English  as  well  as  others, 
but  we  have  little  sympathy  or  patience  with  the  petty, 
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piddling  flaw-picking  of  some  of  the  purists.  Give  us  clear- 
ness and  strength^  even  at  the  expense  of  6legance,  if  need 
be. 

We  are  not  unaware  that  these  remarks  may  suggest 
questions  somewhat  difficult  to  answer.  We  grant  there 
are  phrases  in  popular  use,  and  not  entirely  without  sanction 
of  reputable  authority,  which  yet  we  should  decline  to 
repeat.  Not  even  R.  Grant  White's  precept,  so  learnedly 
backed  up,  could  induce  us  to  say :  "  The  dog  lays  down," 
though  reinforced  by  the  consenting  practice  of  the  millions 
who  never  read  his  fine-drawn  disquisition.  In  sailor's  par- 
lance, a  ship  never  lieszt  the  wharf, — it  always  lays;  and 
we  could  easily  cite  from  poets,  editors,  judges,  and  doctors 
of  divinity  to  comntenance  the  men  of  the  sea  in  this  use  of 
the  word.  Now  the  query  will  arise.  Shall  the  well-nigh 
universal  use  of  lay  as  the  preterite  of  lie  be  allowed  to  pre- 
vail over  the  canon  of  the  grammarian  ?  If  "  usus  "  is  the 
great  arbiter,  may  we  not  say  these  sorty  those  kindy  you  was 
[Webster  justifies  this  in  his  grammar],  setting  hens  [as  even 
Mrs.  Stowe  does],  being  builty  to  respectfiiUy  but  vehemently 
disclaim  [Overland  Monthly,  Jan.,  1871],  etc.,  etc.? 

For  ourselves,  we  are  free  to  say,  that  we  know  of  no  rule 
in  regard  to  words  that  will  relieve  one  from  the  exercise  of 
his  own  linguistic  sense  and  taste.  Caesar's  maxim  :  insolens 
verbum  tanquam  scopulum  evitare, — is  the  most  compre- 
hensive, and  the  most  usefiil,  direction  that  occurs  to  us. 
Neither  use  alone,  nor  grammar-rules  alone,  and  least  of  all 
etymology  alone,  will  serve  as  a  sufficient  g^ide.  For 
instance,  almost  all  ladies,  when  inquired  of  as  to  their 
health,  reply :  "  I  am  nicely  y  poorly  y  miserably  y^  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  second  of  these  wretched  vocables  we  have 
heard  used  by  a  university  professor  of  English  literature, 
and  find  it  honored  with  a  place  in  "Webster,"  though 
marked  "  volloq*'  Firstly  is  condemned  on  all  hands,  but 
used  by  Huxley,  who  evidently  knows  a  thing  or  two  about 
English  as  well  as  physical  science.  The  phrase  being  built 
has  been  written  at  by  all  the  grammarians  and  verbal 
critics,  big  and  little,  and  yet  it  holds  its  ground  wonder- 
fully well, — ^perhaps  because  we  can  hardly  do  without  it. 
It  would  certainly  be  a  little  ambiguous  to  say :  The  boy  is 
ivhipping — is  teaching.    Change  the  form  of  the  expression  in 
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the  following  sentence  from  an  account  of  Lincoln's  first 
inauguration,  and  the  second  Washington  would  seem  to  be 
charged  with  very  unseasonable  profanity:  "Scott  had 
his  guns  pointed  on  the  capitol,  while  Lincoln  was  being 
sworn.'*  It  is  said  to  be  a  note  of  defective  education  for  a 
man  to  write  aver  my  signature^  instead  of  the  old-time 
formula,  under  my  signature ;  as  if  it  were  a  sin  to  make 
one's  speech  conform  to  present  fact  rather  than  ancient 
precedent.  Here  is  another  innocent  phrase,  that  has  been 
hunted  up  and  down  in  the  newspapens,  and  remorselessly 
pursued,  even  by  George  P.  Marsh :  in  our  midst.  The  poor 
little  phraseling  did  not  get  into  King  James's  Bible,  or  Mil- 
ton's  poetry,  or  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  so  all  clerkly  men 
are  interdicted  from  employing  it,  on  pain  of  being  suspected 
of  ignorance  and  vulgarity.  In  our  midst  must  mean  in 
our  bowels^  they  say,  and  then  they  smile  aloud  at  their  own 
cheap  wit,  as  if  it  were  conclusive  criticism.  We  confess 
that,  for  the  life  of  us,  we  cannot  see  the  point  of  the  objec- 
tions  to  this  brief,  convenient,  expressive  form  of  speech.  It 
would  be  easy  to  cite  many  good  writers  who  have  employed 
it.  Wherein  it  is  more  illogical  than  in  our  vicinity^  or  in  our 
neighborhood^  we  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Marsh  tell  us,  if 
he  can.  It  is  "pretty  much  of  a  muchness"  with  the 
exceptions  taken  not  long  since  by  something  less  than  a 
thousand  newspapers,  religious  and  other,  to  the  common 
combination,  ^^ female  prayer-meeting."  Some  wise  body 
discovered  that  a  meeting  was  without  sex,  and  at  once  cried 
out  against  the  impropriety ;  chiefly,  we  suppose,  because 
[s]he  did  not  like  the  -word  female y  and  wished  to  be  rid  of 
it.  The  logic  was  unimpeachable,  but  it  happens  that  lan- 
guage does  not  always  bend  to  logic.  "  Sleeping-coaches  " 
do  not  sleep;  "eating-saloons"  have  neither  teeth  nor 
stomach ;  "  cotton  mills  "  are  often  built  of  stone ;  and  "  or- 
phan asylums"  were  never  bereaved.  Very*  improper 
phrases,  no  doubt,  all  of  them  ;  but  perfectly  intelligible, 
notwithstanding  their  illogical  conciseness.  In  like  manner, 
as  we  sometimes  had  occasion  to  speak  of  assemblages  that 
were  neither  women's  meetings  nor  ladies'  meetings  nor 
girls'  meetings,  we  kept  on  in  the  use  of  the  hated  phrase. 
One  result  of  the  discussion  unfortunately  remains ;  the 
good  noun  lady  has  been  obliged,  not  seldom,  to  leave  its 
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high  and  clean  uses,  and  do  duty  for  female  (we  save  the 
word  woman  for  noble  service),  besides  being  degraded  to 
frequent  employment  as  an  adjectiye;  as  in  the  hateful 
[pardon,  ladies!  we  but  borrow  the  word]  phrases,  lady 
teacher^  lady  editor^  lady  president ^  etc. 

But  to  go  back ; — ^the  peculiar  use  of  had  in  had  better 
spend  seems  to  us  no  more  in  need  of  explanation  than 
the  same  word  when  signifying  must ;  as,  "you  will  have  to 
defend  yourself;"  or  than  in  the  phraseological  combinations, 
have  at  you^  have  with  yoUy  etc.  Like  idiomatic  uses  of  tnakey 
do,  and  get  will  suggest  themselves,  or  may  be  looked  up  in 
a  good  dictionary  or  grammar.  Help,  in  the  sense  of  refrain, 
is  worth  naming  in  the  same  connection.  The  so-called  aux- 
iliary use  of  be  before  certain  neuter  verbs  ;  as,  was  gone,  is 
come,  is  a  fearful  stumbling-block  to  certain  logical,  or  ana- 
logical grammarians.  And  yet  we  would  really  like  to  hear 
them  explain  how  it  comes  about  that  it  is  correct  in  French 
and  German,  but  unpardonable  in  English.  It  is  really 
wonderful,  how  sacred  are  the  very  blunders  of  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  how  patiently  their  disregard  of  grammati- 
cal logic,  and  their  deviations  from  analogy  are  explained 
and  elucidated,  while  English  authors  of  the  very  highest 
rank  are  picked  at  and  "  corrected,"  until  the  twenty  rigid 
canons  of  the  critic's  grammar  will  suffice  to  construe  and 
"  parse  "  each  separate  word. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  by  way  of  suggestion  rather 
than  in  order  to  give  currency  to  our  own  views,  and  close 
by  calling  attention  to  an  idiomatic  phrase,  which  we  cer- 
tainly would  not  venture  to  pronounce  incorrect,  yet  which 
seems  to  us  an  excellent  nut  for  the  full-grown  grammarian 
to  try  his  teeth  on.  "  He  may  perish  for  all  me''  We  would 
like  to  see  a  solution  that  will  not  seem  far-fetched  when  ap- 
plied to  for  all  that. 
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Every  man  has  two  educations,  that  which  is  given  to 
him,  and  that  which  he  gives  to  himself.  The  latter  is  the 
more  valuable.  All  that  is  most  worthy  in  a  man  he  must 
work  out  and  conquer  for  himself.  What  we  are  merely 
taught,  seldom  nourishes  the  mind  like  that  which  we  teach 
ourselves. 
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ENGLISH    LITERA  TURE. 

EIGHTH     PART. 

"  Saw  Midsummer  Night* s  Dream,  which  I  had  never  seerT before,  nor 
shall  ever  again,  for  it  is  the  most  insipid,  ridiculous  play  that  ever  I  saw 
in  my  life"  Samuel  Pepys's  Diary,  Sept.  29,  1662. 

The  French  Influence,  1660-1700. 

DURING  the  eleven  years  of  the  Protectorate,  and  in- 
deed since  the  battle  of  Narely  in  1645,  the  eldest  son 
of  Charles  I.  had  been  a  wanderer  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
A  portion  of  the  time  was  spent  in  the  court  of  Louis  XIV., 
where,  in  the  midst  of  congenial  dissipation,  the  prince  ac- 
quired habits  that  he  never  lost.  When  Oliver  Cromwell 
died,  no  one  was  found  competent  to  take  his  place,  and  the 
people  became  dissatisfied  and  uneasy. 

The  diary  of  Samuel  Pepys  is  invaluable  as  a  record  of  the 
times.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1660,  we  learn  from  him 
that  there  was  "  a  strange  difference  in  men's  talk,"  and  as 
we  follow  his  garrulous  record,  we  find  that  those  who  liked 
royalty  better  than  republican  simplicity  gradually  gjew 
bolder  in  their  talk.  Events  were  drifting  towards  a  resto- 
ration of  the  line  of  Stuarts  which  had  been  broken  when 
Charles  I.  was  beheaded  in  1649. 

Pepys  was  a  shrewd  courtier,  an  efficient  man  of  aflfairs, 
was  not  deficient  in  scientific  and  literary  attainments,  and 
recorded  in  his  diary  with  great  minuteness  what  he  saw  in 
public  and  in  private  life.  These  facts,  added  to  the  fact 
that  he  held  an  important  civil  office  under  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.  make  his  diary  one  of  the  most  interesting  literary 
relics  of  the  age.  As  he  wrote  in  cipher,  Pepys  was  not 
afraid  to  set  down  matters  for  which  we  thank  him  now,  but 
which,  had  they  been  read  in  his  own  day,  would  have  cost 
him  his  office,  very  likely  his  head. 

Let  us  quote  a  few  of  his  naive  records  touching  the  mat- 
ter of  dress : 

*'  Jan.  22,  1660.    This  day  I  began  to  put  on  buckles  to  my  shoes." 
"  Feb.  2.    This  day  I  put  on  my  white  suit,  with  silver  lace  coat." 
"  April  2  .    This  morning  the  tailor  spent  in  my  cabin  putting  a 
great  many  ribbons  to  my  suit." 
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"May  15.  In  the  afternoon  my  lord  [Montague]  called  on  me  on 
purpose  to  show  me  his  fine  clothes,  which  are  now  come  hither,  and 
indeed  are  as  rich  as  gold  and  silver  can  make  them." 

"  May  23.  Up,  and  made  myself  as  fine  as  I  could  with  the  linen 
stockings,  etc.,  that  I  bought  the  other  day  at  Hague.*' 

"July  I.  Lord's  Day.  This  morning  come  home  my  fine  camlet 
cloak,  with  gold  buttons,  and  a  silk  suit,  which  cost  me  much  money, 
and  I  pray  God  make  me  able  to  pay  for  it." 

And  so  he  runs  on  day  after  day,  mixing  his  stories  of  gold 
buttons  and  silk  suits,  and  many  ribbons,  with  details  of  royal 
debaucheries,  the  dissipation  of  the  nobles,  and  the  rioting 
and  drunkenness  of  the  commons. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1660  an  expedition  was  sent  to  Hol- 
land to  bring  young  Charles  to  his  native  land.  Pepys  ac- 
companied the  fleet.  While  he  was  yet  at  the  Hague  the 
prince  was  proclaimed  king  in  London.  One  fine  day,  to- 
wards the  end  of  May,  he  landed  on  English  soil  beneath  the 
white  cliflfe  of  Dover.  The  shore  was  crowded  with  his  new 
subjects — ^horsemen  and  footmen — noblemen  and  yeomen 
united  to  welcome  back  the  sovereign  who,  they  supposed, 
would  give  them  order  for  confusion.  The  mayor  came  too, 
in  great  pomp,  and  presented  him  a  Bible.  His  hypocritical 
Majesty  kissed  the  book,  and  unblushingly  proclaimed  that 
he  loved  it  above  all  things  else  in  the  world  !  He  was  soon 
driven  off  to  Canterbury  amid  shouts  and  expressions  of 
loyal  joy  which,  Pepys  says,  were  *'past  imagination." 

There  was  now  a  change  in  literature  no  less  marked  than 
in  life.  Gayety,  frivolity,  license  were  the  order  of  the  day 
in  court,  and  the  commons  followed,  like  loyal  subjects,  the 
royal  example.  The  ribbons  that  Pepys  put  on  were  adopt- 
ed by  all  who  would  stand  well  at  court.  Men  wore  brilliant 
satin  doublets  with  slashed  sleeves,  rich  point-lace  collars, 
and  graceful  plmnes  were  on  their  hats !  The  king  had  no 
shame,  no  more  had  the  people,  though  Pepys  does  record 
in  cipher  that  he  had  a  little.  The  theatres  which  the  Puri- 
tans had  closed  were  reopened,  and  the  female  characters 
were  personated  by  women.  Milton's  books  were  burned 
by  the  common  hangman,  and  John  Bunyan  was  shut  up  to 
dream  in  Bedford  jail. 

One  of  the  first  books  published  under  the  new  order  was 
a  burlesque  poem  of  eleven  thousand  lines  entitled  Hudibras^ 
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in  which  the  author,  Samuel  Butler,  held  up  to  ridicule  the 
peculiar  habits,  manners,  customs  and  doctrines  of  the  Puri- 
tans. It  is  one  of  the  greatest  eflforts  of  its  peculiar  style  of 
writing,  and  its  broad  jokes  mark  it  as  the  product  of  the 
age  of  the  restoration. 

The  spirit  of  the  age  penetrated  every  sphere  of  life,  and 
even  Dr.  South,  the  great  divine,  could  not  restrain  himself 
when  tempted  to  point  his  arrows  of  sarcasm  at  the  Puritans. 

One  of  the  greatest  writers  of  the  time  was  John  Dry  den, 
a  professional  author  of  wonderful  fertility,  whose  works  are 
strongly  marked  by  the  influence  of  the  new  atmosphere 
of  court.  He  was  a  critic  of  catholicity  and  courage,  a  dra- 
matist of  literary  merit,  but  bad  morals,  a  prose  writer  of 
vigor,  a  poet  of  cold  conventionalities,  and  mechanical  per- 
fection, but  not  of  the  heart-power  which  is  the  boast  of  so 
many  other  English  authors. 

The  "  Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration"  is  the  title  of 
one  of  Macaulay's  essays,  and  it  ought  to  be  read  by  every 
student  of  this  time.  In  it  we  see  Etheridge,  Vanburgh, 
Congreve  and  Wycherley  held  up  to  the  shame  they  merit, 
for  their  immoral  plays. 

The  fashionable  dinner  hour  in  these  days  in  London,  was 
three  o'clock,  or  at  latest  four.  After  this  meal,  at  about  six, 
the  ladies  made  visits  to  one  another,  and  the  gentlemen  be- 
gan at  about  the  same  hour  to  assemble  at  their  favorite 
coffee  houses.  Coffee  seems  to  have  been  first  brought  to 
England  about  1641.  Its  virtues  were  highly  lauded  by  ad- 
vertisement, and  by  the  date  of  which  we  now  treat  it  was  a 
very  popular  beverage.  It  appears  that  the  company  at 
each  coffee-house  was  somewhat  select,  and  of  a  particular 
character.  The  politicians  assembled  at  St.  James's,  the 
learned  frequented  the  Grecian,  the  gay  and  young  went  to 
White's,  and  the  wits  and  poets  congregated  at  Wills',  which 
came  to  be  called  the  Wits'  CoflFee  House.  These  places  ex- 
erted a  great  literary  influence  for  many  years,  for  they  were 
the  centres  of  information,  wit  and  criticism.  John  Dryden 
presided  at  Wills',  and  a  succession  of  men  whose  names 
stand  high  in  literary  annals,  were  found  breathing  its  fra- 
grant atmosphere,  and  drinking  its  refreshing  beverage.  Of 
these  were  Wycherley,  Pope,  Addison,  Gay,  and  others. 
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From  the  coflFee-house  grew,  at  a  later  period,  the  club, 
which  is  now  a  prominent  feature  in  English  city  life,  but 
generally  deficient  in  literary  character. 

The  essays  of  the  Tattler^  Spectator y  and  Rambler  were  also 
fruits  of  the  clubs.  The  two  names  of  the  period  we  are  con- 
sidering which  these  essays  suggest  to  our  minds  are  those 
of  Joseph  Addison,  and  Sir  Richard  Steele.  These  two  men 
were  of  very  different  traits  of  character,  but  labored  to- 
gether with  singular  unity  of  purpose.  Some  of  the  charac 
ters  they  portrayed  were  invented  by  one,  and  perfected  by  » 
the  other,  and  thus  the  liveliness  and  dramatic  power  of 
Steele  were  improved  in  action  by  the  delicate  and  refined 
taste  of  Addison.  It  is  to  Addison,  undoubtedly,  that  we 
must  attribute  the  great  social  reform  inaugurated  by  the 
papers  of  the  Spectator.  His  Christian  eloquence  enabled 
him,  as  Macaulay  says,  to  teach  "  the  nation  that  the  faith 
and  morality  of  Hale  and  Tillotson  might  be  found  in  com- 
pany with  wit  more  sparkling  than  the  wit  of  Congreve,  and 
with  humor  richer  than  the  humor  of  Vanburgh.  So  eflFec- 
tually  indeed  did  he  retort  on  vice  the  mockery  that  had  re- 
cently been  directed  against  virtue,  that  since  his  time  the 
open  violation  of  decency  has  always  been  considered  among 
us  as  the  sure  mark  of  a  fool."  Thus  the  generation  that 
gave  our  literature  the  debasing  plays  of  the  comic  drama- 
tists of  the  restoration,  gave  it  also  the  purifying  essays  ot 
the  classic  Addison. 

Another  influence  was  also  at  work.  Jeremy  Collier,  a 
graduate  of  Oxford,  came  out  against  the  shameless  authors 
of  the  day  in  A  Short  View  of  the  Immorality  and  Profaneness 
of  the  English  Stage.  This  contained  some  arguments  not  of 
the  most  powerful  sort,  but  it  brought  the  matter  into  notice, 
the  eyes  of  the  people  were  opened,  and  a  discussion  contin- 
uing ten  years  led  to  a  purer  taste  and  a  purer  stage. 

The  French  influence  during  the  period  before  us  was 
manifest  both  in  the  morals  and  in  the  manner  of  the  litera- 
ture. If  the  influences  above-mentioned  had  improved  the 
morals  of  English  writing,  we  shall  see  that,  for  the  next  gen- 
eration at  least,  the  mark  of  its  manner,  artificial  and  heart- 
less, was  not  worn  away.  The  extract  at  the  head  of  this 
paper  shows  into  what  repute  Shakespeare  had  fallen  at  the 
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time  of  the  restoration.  It  was  long  before  his  writings  re- 
gained their  proper  place  in  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen. 
Milton  was  so  much  more  recent,  and  his  works  were  looked 
upon  with  so  much  prejudice,  that  they  are  not  even  men- 
tioned in  Mr.  Pepys's  extensive  diary. 

Arthur  Gilman: 


AVERSENESS    TO   LEARNING    TRADES. 

THERE  is  the  soundest  common  sense  in  the  following 
paragraph  from  the  Manufacturer  and  Builder  :  Why  is 
it  that  there  is  such  a  repugnance  on  the  part  of  parents  to 
putting  their  sons  to  a  trade?  A  skilled  mechanic  is  an 
independent  man.  He  has  literally  his  fortune  in  his  own 
hands.  Yet  foolish  parents — ;  ambitious  that  their  sons 
should  "  rise  in  the  woHd,"  as  they  say — are  more  willing 
that  they  should  study  for  a  profession  with  chances  even 
of  a  moderate  success  heavily  against  them,  or  run  the  risk 
of  spending  their  manhood  in  the  ignoble  task  of  retailing 
dry  goods,  or  of  toiling  laboriously  at  the  accountant's  desk, 
than  learn  a  trade  which  would  bring  them  manly  strength, 
health,  and  independence.  In  point  of  fact,  the  method 
they  choose  is  the  least  likely  to  achieve  the  advancement 
aimed  at ;  for  the  supply  of  "  errand  boys,"  dry-goods  clerks, 
is  notoriously  overstocked ;  while  the  demand  for  really 
skilled  mechanics  of  every  description,  is  as  notoriously  be- 
yond the  supply.  The  crying  need  of  the  country  to-day  is 
for  skilled  labor ;  and  that  father  who  neglects  to  provide 
his  son  with  a  useful  trade,  does  him  a  g^evous  wrong, 
and  runs  the  risk  of  helping  by  so  much,  to  increase  the 
stock  of  idle  and  dependent,  if  not  vicious,  members  of 
society.  It  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Prison  Association, 
that  of  14,596  prisoners  confined .  in  the  penitentiaries  of 
thirty  States  in  1867,  seventy-seven  per  cent,  or  over  10,000 
of  the  number,  had  never  learned  a  trade.  The  fact  conveys 
a  lesson  of  profound  interest  to  those  who  have  in  charge  the 
training  of  boys,  and  girls  too,  for  the  active  duties  of  life. 
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FICTION  AS  AN  EDUCATOR. 

DRYDEN  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  "  it  is  the  genius 
of  our  countrymen  to  improve  upon  an  invention 
rather  than  to  invent  themselves ; "  and  though  he  is  speak- 
ing of  the  obligations  of  our  earlier  English  poets  to  Italian 
sources,  rather  than  of  the  mission  of  Oriental  fancy  to  help 
Western  imagination  to  the  use  of  its  wings,  yet  his  argu- 
ment takes  that  direction,  and  shows  the  necessity  of  a  first 
impulse  from  without  in  opposition  to  the  irrepressible 
theory  lately  put  forth.  No  doubt  a  work  of  far  less  decided 
force  of  invention  falling  on  a  kindred  fancy  eflFects  the  same 
purpose.  We  have  always  regarded  the  "Autobiography 
of  David  Copperfield ''  as  in  some  points  imaging  Charles 
Dickens's  own  early  experiences.  When  his  hero  amuses 
Steerforth  at  school  with  repetitions  of  his  early  novel-read- 
ings, we  doubt  not  they  were  the  tales  that  had  impressed 
the  author's  own  childhood,  and  given  the  bent  to  his  genius. 
When  little  Copperfield  pays  his  first  visit  to  Mr.  Micawber 
in  the  Marshalsea,  and  recalls  on  his  way  Roderick  Ran- 
dom's consignment  to  that  dreary  prison,  and  there  encoun- 
tering a  debtor  whose  only  covering  was  a'  blanket,  it  was 
probably  the  recollection  of  a  similar  vivid  startling  impres- 
sion on  his  own  feelings  which  made  the  humors  of  prison- 
life  at  all  times  a  congenial  subject  for  his  pen. 

Curiously  illustrating  this  view  is  Cobbett's  history  of 
what  he  calls  the  birth  of  his  intellect.  Cobbett's  was  cer- 
tainly an  irrepressible  character;  but  the  intellect  which 
gave  such  weight  and  impetus  to  it  needed  an  awakening 
which,  except  for  an  accident,  might  not  have  happened  in 
childhood — the  age  essential  for  its  full  development.  And 
unless  Swift  had  chosen  to  express  himself  through  the  me- 
dium of  fiction  (so  to  call  it),  his  mind,  however  congenial 
with  Cobbett's,  would  never  have  come  in  contact  with  it 
at  the  impressible  period,  and  probably  never  at  all.  It  is 
one  of  the  main  gifts  of  influence  to  know  the  right  means 
to  an  end,  and  Swift  knew  invention  to  be  his  means,  saying, 
"In  my  disposure  of  employments  of  the  brain,  I  have 
thought  fit  to  make  invention  the  master,  and  to  give  method 
and  reason  the  office  of  its  lackeys." 
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**  At  eleven  years  of  age  "  (Cobbett  writes),  "  my  employment  was 
clipping  of  box-edgings  and  weeding  beds  of  flowers  in  the  garden 
of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  at  the  Castle  of  Famham,  my  native 
town.    I  had  always  been  fond  of  beautiful  gardens,  and  a  gardener, 
who  had  just  come  from  the  King's  gardens  at  Kew,  gave  me  such  a 
description  of  them  as  made  me  instantly  resolve  to  work  in  those 
gardens.    The  next  morning,  without  saying  a  word  to  any  one,  off 
I  set,  with  no  other  clothes  except  those  upon  my  back,  and  with 
thirteen  halfpence  in  my  pocket.    I  found  I  must  go  to  Richmond, 
and  I  accordingly  went  on  from  place  td  place,  inquiring  my  way 
thither.    A  long  day  (it  was  in  June)  brought  me  to  Richmond  in  the 
afternoon.    Two  penny-worth  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  penny-worth 
of  small  beer,  which  1  had  on  the  road,  and  one  halfpenny  that  I  had 
lost  somehow  or  other,  left  threepence  in  my  pocket.    With  this  for 
my  whole  fortune,  I  was  trudging  through  JRichmond  in  my  blue 
smock-frock,  and  my  red  gaiters  tied  under  my  knees,  when,  staring 
about  me,  my  eye.  fell  upon  a  little  book  in  a  bookseller's  window,  on 
the  outside  of  which  was  written  *  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,  price  three- 
pence.'   The  title  was  so  odd  that  my  curiosity  was  excited.    I  had 
the  threepence,  but  then  I  could  not  have  any  supper.    In  I  went  and 
got  the  little  book,  which  I  was  so  impatient  to  read  that  I  got  over 
into  a  field  at  the  upper  corner  of  Kew  Grardens,  where  there  stood  a 
haystack.    On  the  shady  side  of  this  I  sat  down  to  read.    The  book 
was  so  different  from  anything  I  had  ever  read  before,  it  was  some- 
thing so  new  to  my  mind,  that,  though  I  could  not  understand  some 
parts  of  it,  it  delighted  me  beyond  description,  and  produced  what  I 
have  always  considered  a  sort  of  birth  of  intellect.    I  read  on  till  it 
was  dark  without  any  thought  of  supper  or  bed.    When  I  could  see 
no  longer  I  put  my  little  book  in  my  pocket  and  tumbled  down  by  the 
side  of  the  stack,  where  I  slept  till  the  birds  in  Kew  Gardens  awaked 
me  in   the  morning,  when  off  I  started  to  Kew,  reading  my  little 
book.    ...    I  carried  it  about  with  me  wherever  I  went,  and  when  I 
— at  about  twenty  years  old — lost  it  in  a  box  that  fell  overboard  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  in  North  America,  the  loss  gave  me  greater  pain  than 
I  have  since  felt  at  losing  thousands  of  pounds." 

Who  can  tell  how  much  Cobbett's  admirable  style,  so  re- 
markable in  a  self-educated  man,  turned  upon  an  early 
acquaintance  with  such  a  model  ?  The  choice  and  colloca- 
tion of  words  owe  much  to  early  preference,  and  the  rhythm 
which  first  charms  the  ear.  ♦ 

The  child's  first  visit  to  the  theatre  plays  a  telling  part  in 
the  memory  of  genius.  Our  readers  will  recall  Charles 
Lamb's  vivid  recollections  of  his  first  play,  "Artaxerxes," 
seen  at  six  years  old,  when  the  green  curtain  veiled  heaven 
to  his  imagination — when,  incapable  of  the  anticipation,  he 
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reposed  his  shut  eyes  in  the  maternal  lap — when  at  length 
all  feeling  was  absorbed  in  vision.  "  I  knew  nothing,  under- 
stood nothing,  discriminated  nothing.  I  felt  all,  loved  all, 
wondered  all,  was  nourished  I  could  riot  tell  how."  And 
Walter  Scott,  at  four,  shouting  his  protest,  "  But  ain't  they 
brothers  ?"  as  Orlando  and  Oliver  fought  upon  the  Bath 
stage.  Goethe's  childhood  recollections  are.  all  of  the 
theatre  and  living  actors  and  puppets,  his  earliest  and  last* 
ing  inspiration.  But*the  excitement  of  the  scene  commonly 
makes  a  child  too  conscious  of  the  present,  and  of  his  own 
part  in  it,  for  the  mag^c  of  new  impressions  to  work  undis- 
turbed. A  clever  child  is  stimulated  to  immediate  imita- 
tion of  what  it  sees.  The  sight  of  the  actors,  the  gaudy  ac- 
cessories, the  artificial  tones,  lower  the  level.  The  noblest 
language,  the  most  impressive  scenes,  don't  work  on  the 
mind  as  they  do  pictured  by  the  busy  absorbed  fancy.  No 
child  reading  "  Macbeth "  or  the  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  "  could  conceive  the  idea  of  composing  a  play ;  but, 
taken  to  the  theatre,  play-writing  proposes  itself  as  an  ob- 
vious amusement.  "  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world," 
said  Southey,  at  eight  years  old  an  habittU^  to  write  a  play." 
"Is  it,  my  dear ?"  said  the  lady  he  addressed.  "Yes,"  he 
answered ;  "  for  you  know  you  have  only  to  think  what  you 
would  say  if  you  were  in  the  place  of  the  characters,  and  to 
make  them  say  it;"  a  notion  very  current  with  children, 
who  expect  the  words  to  come  with  the  situation,  but  un- 
promising for  future  success.  We  find  always  a  period  of 
gestation  between  the  first  prompting  and  great  achieve- 
ment.— (  To  be  continued. 


0  •  m  • 


Good  Language. -^  Youne  people  should  acquire  the 
habit  of  correct  speaking  and  writing,  and  abandon  as  early 
as  possible  any  use  of  slang  words  or  phrases.    The  longer 

}rou  put  this  oflf  the  more  difficult  the  acquirement  of  correct 
ang^age  will  be ;  and  if  the  golden  age  of  youth,  the  proper 
season  for  the  acquisition  of  language,  be  passed  in  abuse, 
the  unfortunate  victim  will  most  probably  be  doomed  to 
talk  slang  for  life.  You  have  merely  to  use  the  lang^uafi^e 
which  you  read,  to  form  a  taste  in*  agreement  with  the 
speakers  and  poets  in  the  country. 


I 
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KEEP    YOUR   MOUTH  SHUT. 

A  FEW  years  ago,  George  Catlin  wrote  a  pamphlet,  which 
was  published  in  England,  and  is  now  being  translated  in 
most  other  European  languages,  on  the  importance  of  breath- 
ing through  the  nose,  in  order  to  preserve  health.  He  has 
made  observations  on  this  subject,  first  among  civilized  na- 
tions, finding  that  individuals  who  habitually  keep  their 
mouths  open  are  never  very  healthy  or  long  lived.  After- 
ward, he  observed  the  same  thing  during  a  sojourn  of  many 
years  among  the  Indians  of  North  and  South  America ;  and 
he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  exists  a  definite 
law  for  breathing  and  sleeping,  obedience  to  which  must 
exercise  the  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  well-being  of 
the  human  race,  and  which  can  not  be  too  strongly  insisted 
upon.  Mothers,  and  all  others  who  have  children  to  edu- 
cate, should  be  persuaded  of  its  great  importance,  that  they 
may  inculcate  upon  their  children  and  pupils  the  golden 
lesson  contained  in  these  four  words.  Keep  your  mouth  shut. 
Hitherto  this  advice  has  been  considered  only  as  a  moral 
injunction,  to  restrain  children  from  talking  too  much ;  but 
Catlin  prescribes  it*  literally,  and  insists  that  air  should  only 
pass  in  or  out  of  the  lungs  by  the  nose,  except  in  the  act  of 
speaking  or  singing.  He  is  so  enthusiastic  concerning  the 
great  value  of  this  simple  hygienic  recipe  that  he  closes  the 
book  with  the  following. remarks:  "  If  I  had  a  million  of  dol- 
lars to  spend  for  a  charitable  purpose,  surpassing  all  others 
in  value,  I  would  spend  it  to  print  four  millions  of  my  books, 
and  distribute  them  among  four  million  mothers,  rich  as 
well  as  poor.  I  would  not  obtain  therefor  any  monument 
nor  decoration  of  nobility ;  but  I  would — vhich  is  much 
better — have  obtained  the  peculiarly  joyful  satisfaction  that 
I  had  left  posterity  a  lagacy  of  much  higher  value  than 
money  ever  can  have." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  advice  is  good.  The  air,  by 
being  inhaled  through  the  nose,  is  more  perfectly  freed  from 
dust,  and  in  winter  reaches  the  lungs  in  a  warmer  condition 
than  when  inhaled  by  the  mouth  (which  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  people  with  weak  lungs).  It  keeps  the  lower  for- 
ward portion  of  the  brain  cool,  when  inhaled  by  the  nose  ; 
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while  It  dries  the  saliva,  and  thus  interferes  with  digestion, 
when  inhaled  by  the  mouth  ;  and  those  who  sleep  with  their 
mouths  shut  will  not  have  that  dry,  unpleasant  taste  when 
they  awake  in  the  morning,  and  are  less  subject  to  that  noc- 
turnal social  nuisance — snoring. 

However,  in  regard  to  the  theory  that  life  is  shortened  by 
t]ie  habit  of  breathing  through  the  mouth,  we  are  satisfied 
that  it  depends  on  another  cause,  namely,  a  defect  in  the  pri- 

n^ary  organization  of  the  individual*  The  channels  of  the 
nose  are  often  not  left  wide  enough  to  admit  sufficient  air  for 
respiration  ;  so  that  the  individual  is  compelled  to  respire 
at  least  a  portion  6f  it  through  the  mouth.  It  is  a  fact 
known  by  connoisseurs  of  horses,  that  when  their  nostrils 
are  too  narrow  they  cannot  stand  much  fatigue,  and  are 
short  winded,*  never  live  long,  and  soon  break  down.  But, 
as  the  horse  cannot  breathe  through  bis  mouth  at  all,  the  de- 
fect in  question  is  more  dangerous  to  him  than  to  man,  and 
often  fatal  when  he  is  over-worked. 


-•-•- 


THE    SONS    OF   PESTALOZZI. 

TRANSLATED  FROli  THE  GERMAN  OF  CARL  OUTZKOW. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

The  Countess  did  not  permit  the  events  of  the  night  to 
interfere  with  her  resolution  to  depart.  She  had  slept  longer 
than  she  intended.  She  received  with  feigned  indiflFerence 
the  reports  of  the  domestics  as  to  WiUfing's  presence  on  the 
premises  during  the  night,  his  taking  away  his  own  things 
and  some  of  the  Count's  property,  and  his  attempt  to  set 
fire  to  the  house.  A  bundle  of  brimstone  threads  had  been 
discovered  in  the  courtyard.  Friction  matches  and  one 
larger  match,  of  cotton-yam  twisted,  had  been  found  at 
the  same  place.  No  other  marks  of  the  attempted  crime 
had  been  traced  as  yet.  Nothing  was  mentioned  as  to 
the  cotton  forced  between  the  blinds.  The  Count,  they 
said,  was  greatly  excited.  The  purpose  of  the  crimi- 
nab  to  d^troy  his  collections  was  evident.  Early  in  the 
morning  he  bad  galloped  away  to  the  town  of  Domweil,  the 
seat  of  the  court.  He  had  given  the  alarm  in  all  the  neighbor- 
ing villages,  and  had  effected  the  arrest  of  one  Wildman,  a 
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day-laborer,  and  his  whole  family,  the  members  of  which 
were  well  acquainted  in  the  castle.  One  of  the  daughters 
was  engaged  to  be  married  to  Wulfing.  The  criminal 
must  have  had  accomplices,  since  the  tracks  of  several  per- 
sons had  been  discovered  in  the  park.  It  was  clear  that 
there  was  a  conspiracy  to  burn  the  castle. 

Nothing  could  have  happened  more  to  Jadwiga's  purpose 
than  the  departure  of  the  Count.  Domweil  was  several 
leagues  distant.  The  Count,  a  former  member  of  the  bench, 
would  naturally  take  an  active  part  in  the  transactions,  and 
especially  in  the  examination  of  the  prisoners.  His  return 
was  not  to  be  expected  before  noon.  Perhaps  the  united 
eflforts  of  her  attendants  might  forward  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations so  as  to  enable  her  to  depart  before  the  probable 
return  of  her  husband.  Indeed,  everything  was  ready  im- 
mediately after  lunch,  and  the  Countess  left  the  chateau 
in  an  elegant,  heavily  loaded  traveling-coach,  two  of  the 
servants  being  seated  in  a  separate  compartment  in  the 
rear.  Unfortunately  her  road  was  the  same  that  the 
Count  had  taken,  and  Dornweil,  the  seat  of  the  court, 
was  the  very  place  where  she  was  to  exchange  her  own 
horses  for  post-horses.  But  she  had  provided  for  the  event 
that  the  Count,  on  his  return  to  the  castle,  might  encounter 
her  on  the  road.  Her  instructions  to  the  coachman  were, 
"  under  no  circumstances,  to  stop  the  horses." 

At  the  first  gate,  the  toll-receiver  stopped  the  carriage. 
Believing  that  the  trip  was  in  some  way  connected  with 
Wulfing's  attempted  crime,  he  reported  what  he  knew 
of  the  results  of  the  chase  for  the  culprits.  "  They  will 
soon  have  Ihem.  The  gens  d'armes^  are  distributed  at 
all  points.  They  are  on  their  track.  Two  of  them  are 
hiding  in  the  forest.  Who  would  have  thought  such  thmgs 
of  Wulfing !  And  then  these  Wildmans,  too !  Who  would 
have  imagined  that  they  were  such  wicked  people!  Not 
long  ago  they  were  taken  past  the  house.  It  was  the 
whole  set.  The  old  people  were  crying  and  swearing 
that  they  knew  nothing  about  it.  But  Gussie,  Wiilfing's 
sweetheart,  you  know,  was  very  down-cast  and  solemn, 
and  did  not  dare  to  look  up.    That  tells  the  whole  story. 

I  The  geiu  d'annei  are  a  poUce-force  with  i  strictly  military  <w:ganizatioa. 
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They  must  be  down  in  Domweil  by  this  time,  where  the 
squire  will  examine  them/* 

The  servants  inquired  whether  he  knew  anything  about 
*'  the  other  one/'  "  One  of  Wildman's  bojrs,  they  say ; 
Gussie's  brother,  a  wicked  fellow !  The  Count  thinks  so, 
too.    He  has  just  passed  here  down  the  forest  road." 

The  toll-house  was  on  a  crossing,  and  the  Countess  knew 
now  that  she  would  not  meet  her  husband,  a  possibility  of 
which  she  had  been  not  a  little  afraid.  When  the  carriage  was 
rolling  on  again,  she  could  not  cease  thinking  about  the  toll- 
receiver's  remarks  on  "  Gussie."  She  had  always  liked  this 
person ;  for  she  bore  a  good  character,  was  pretty,  diligent, 
and  had  often  made  herself  useful  in  the  chateau.  The 
Countess  had  often  thought  that  "  Gussie  "  was  worthy  of  a 
better  position  in  the  world  than  her  parents  could  afford 
her.  If  she  was  gloomy  and  downcast,  the  reason  must  have 
been  the  terrible  charges  against  Wiilfing.  For  that  the 
girl  should  have  any  share  in  the  attempted  crime  seemed 
altogether  improbable.  She  soon  became  absorbed  in  these 
thoughts.  HennenhOft  alone  seemed  to  disturb  her  musings. 
But  still — a  new  thought  flashed  through  her  mind,  and  she 
started  as  if  bitten  by  a  serpent !  Might  she  not  employ 
this  very  man  for  her  present  purposes  ? 

About  half  an  hour  had  thus  passed ;  the  horses  were 
going  at  full  speed.  Suddenly  they  stopped.  Roused  from 
her  dreams,  she  overheard  the  following  loud  and  confused 
remarks  of  her  servants:  "  There  they  are ;  there  they  bring 
them;  they  are  coming  from  the  forest — and  in  chains,  they 
are  guarded  by  peasants  with  clubs.  For  pity's  sake,  how 
slowly  they  are  creeping  along !  But  they  know  how  to 
make  them  go  I  Now  they  are  taking  them  between  two 
geYis  d'armes  on  horseback.  Is  that  the  other  one  ?  Why, 
that  is  the  fellow  who  applied  for  the  place — ^last  night  at 
the  Count's  dinner.  Gbod  gracious,  they  have  concocted 
all  this  together !"  ^ 

The  Countess,  by  means  of  her  eye-glasses,  which  she  held 
with  a  trembling  hand,  surveyed  the  scene  that  was  enact- 
ing at  a  distance  of  about  a  thousand  yards.  The  prisoners 
were  transported  in  the  direction  of  the  highroad,  which 
they  must  reach  in  a  short  time.  The  Countess,  not 
desiring  to  meet  the  party,  ordered  :he  driver  to  go  on 
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quickly.  They  soon  arrived  at  Dornweil.  Here  she  had  a 
conversation  with  the  mail-coach  agent,  in  the  presence  of 
several  guests  of  the  hotel  at  which  they  had  stopped.  She 
openly  and  emphatically  declared  the  prisoners  to  be — 
innocent.  She  repeated  this  to  all  who  asked  her,  even 
to  her  own  servants.  Then  she  sought  an  interview  with 
the  prosecuting  attorney,  in  order  to  give  him  the  ne- 
cessaiy  information.  The  excitement  created  by  these 
unexpected  statements  of  the  Countess  was  the  greater, 
because  they  were  in  direct  contradiction  to  those  of  the 
Count,  who  only  a  few  hours  ago  had  given  the  alarm  to  the 
whole  toivn. 

The  Court-house  in  Domweil  is  an  ancient  stone  building 
in  East-European  style,  a  peculiar  mixture  of  certain  ele- 
ments of  Italian  architecture^  with  the  character  of  Slavic 
wood  structures* 

Our  scene  is  in  that  portion  of  Eastern  Germany  which 
was  in  the  track  of  the  Slavic  immigration.  The  town 
had  a  large  market-square,  called  **  the  Ring,"  containing 
the  principal  buildings  of  the  place,  the  Church,  the  Town^ 
house,  Court-house,  and  the  several  Guild-houses.  The 
market  was  shaded  by  many  remarkable  and  ancient  speci- 
mens of  the  "  Slavic  "  lind^i  tree,  that  symbol  of  meekness 
and  peace,  which  by  virtue  of  its  aromatic  odor,  is  the  special 
favorite  of  dreamy  and  imaginative  nations.  A  pair  of 
cockle-stairs,  with  spiral  windings,  led  from  the  pavement 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Court-^house,  with  its  curious  roofs, 
minute  domes  and  turrets.  Both  staircases  ended  in  a 
covered  gallery  at  the  outside  of  the  building. 

The  Countess  was  on  the  first  steps,  when  a  man  was  just 
descending  from  the  gallery.  She  recognized  him  as  lawyer 
Hellwig,  the  same  whom  she  consulted  at  Buchenried.  The 
lawyer  bowed  to  her  stiffly ;  but  scarcely  had  he  replaced 
his  traveling  cap,  when  it  became  apparent  to  her  that  she 
had  been  recognized  by  him.  He  had  caught  sight  of  the 
Countess,  the  coach  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  market,  the 
servants,  the  coachman.  Having  made  a  few  steps  down- 
ward, he  suddenly  stopped,  raised  his  eyebrows  with  an 
expression  of  surprise,  and  after  some  deliberation  retraced 
his  steps  upward  to  the  interior  of  the  Court-house.  With 
%t  misgivings   the  Countess   entered   the  court-room. 
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where  she  made  herself  and  her  purpose  known  to  the 
district  attorney.  The  latter,  with  great  politeness,  took  up 
his  papers.  Jadwiga  stated  that  accident  had  made  her  an 
eye-witness  of  last  night's  occurrence. 

"  Indeed !    The  Count  said  nothing  of  it " 

"  I  have  not  seen  the  Count  since  the  event.  I  was 
engaged  in  preparations  for  a  long  joumey»  which  I  have 
just  now  commenced.  My  mind  was  entirely  occupied  by 
my  private  affairs.  When  I  thought  that  it  was  the  proper 
time  to  make  the  necessary  explanations  as  to  the  events  of 
last  night,  I  found  that  my  husband '  had  already  departed, 
that  the  poor  Wildmans  were  under  arrest,  and  that  war- 
rants were  issued  for  the  arrest  of  innocent  persons- 

"  Countess  Wildenschwert,  I  am  amazed — 

''  I  hoped  to  overtake  the  Count  on  the  road.  But  I  find 
that  I  have  come  too  late  to  prevent  the  mischief.  Hence  I 
wish  to  put  my  statements  on  record." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  official ;  "  will  you  pledge  your 
word  for  the  innocence  of  these  people  ?"  With  these 
words  he  opened  the  file  of  papers  already  drawn  up  in 
the  case. 

Jadwiga  was  afraid  that  some  mention  might  have  been 
made  of  the  combustible  matter  that  Hennenhoft  had  placed 
between  the  blinds.  She  asked,  therefore,  whether  she 
could  not  have  her  husband's  deposition  read  to  her  ?  After 
the  district  attorney  had  complied  with  her  wish,  she  smiled 
and  said:  ''AH  these  statements  are  mere  conjectures, 
which  I  might  have  ^sily  refuted,  had  I  not  been  so  much 
pre-occupied  with  my  own  affairs."  After  these  preliminary 
remarks,  she  gave,  at  the  request  of  the  prosecuting  attorney, 
the  following  version  of  the  events  with  which  our  readers 
are  already  familiar : 

"  The  preparations  for  my  journey  had  occupied  me  till 
a  very  late  hour  of  the  night.  I  was  going  to  open  one  of 
the  windows,  to  let  in  some  fresh  air,  when  L  heard  the 
noise  of  our  hounds  in  the  court-yard,  as  if  somebody  were 
caressing  them.  This  made  me  suppose  that  it  was  WUlfing. 
He  had  been  absent  the  whole  day,  in  consequence  of  some 
difficulty  with  my  husband  the  night  before.  You  know, 
such  things  will  happen  sometimes.  Whose  fault  it  was, 
I  dare  not  decide." 
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The  features  of  the  officer  showed  undisguised  surprise. 
The  Countess  made  an  attempt  to  smile. 

"  We  women,"  she  continued,  "  are  always  disposed  to  be 
somewhat  severe  on  the  faults  of  our  husbands,  when  we 
perceive  that  other  people  have  to  suffer  by  them.  The 
Count  has  a  high  temper.  But  it  is  quite  probable  that 
Wiilfing  may  have  behaved  improperly.  I  shall  not  doubt 
it  in  the  least.  But,  to  do  him  justice,  I  must  say  that  he 
was,  on  the  whole,  a  good  servant,  faithful  and  attentive. 
He  was  three  years  with  us — ^as  long  as  I  have  been  mar- 
ried to  the  Count."  After  this  digression,  she  again  took 
up  her  narrative.  "  Believing  that  somebody  was  with 
the  dogs,  I  became  alarmed  and  went  to  another  room, 
where  I  could  see  what  was  going  on.  I  cautiously  opened 
a  shutter  and  saw  that  there  was  another  man  beside 
Wiilfing.  He  hacj  a  coat  on  like  that  of  a  huntsman,  as 
nearly  as  I  could  distinguish  by  the  feeble  moonlight.  I 
noticed  that  Wiilfing  handed  over  to  this  man  several  things 
which  he  had  apparently  taken  from  his  room  in  the 
opposite  house ;  for  he  was  standing  close  by  the  window. 
I  could  distinctly  see  that  he  put  aside  some  of  the  things, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  separating  the  things 
belonging  to  himself  from  those  belonging  to  the  Count ; 
for  he  put  many  of  them  back  into  the  room.  It  also  seemed 
as  if  he  had  not  light  enough  for  this  purpose ;  for  I  saw  him 
strike  several  matches  at  brief  intervals.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  wind  had  arisen,  and  my  open  shutter  was  closed  by  it. 
For  reasons,  easily  understood,  I  let  a  short  time  pass 
before  I  opened  it  again.  When  I  had  done  it,  I  found  that 
both  men  had  left  the  premises.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
brimstone  threads  found  by  our  people  in  the  court-yard, 
were  employed  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  give  sufficient 
light  to  the  mien  while  they  were  separating  Wulfing's  pro- 
perty from  that  of  the  Count.  Our  servants  were  misled  by 
these  materials,  to  cast  an  utterly  groundless  suspicion  on 
innocent  men." 

The  prosecuting  attorney  did  not  seem  to  be  quite  satis- 
fied with  this  narrative.  "  Countess  Wildenschwert,"  said 
he,  "  the  times  have  gone  by  when  people  used  bundles 
of  brimstone  threads  for  making  a  light." 

"Certainly,"  replied  Jadwiga;   "but  Wiilfing  probably 
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had  these  threads  in  his  room.  I  had  spoken  with  him 
about  keeping  bees.  We  have  many  wild  swarms  in  our 
forest,  and  brimstone  must  be  used  to  '  sulphur  them  out/ 
I  told  him  to  procure  some,  and  the  brimstone  threads, 
found  by  the  servants,  are  unquestionably  those  which  he 
procured  at  my  reqifest." 

We  do  not  know  how  long  the  Countess  would  have 
indulged  in  these  creations  of  her  imaginative  power — 
vulgarly  called  lies — had  it  not  suddenly  occurred  to  her 
that  Wiilfing,  in  his  impending  examination,  might  tell  a 
very  different  story.  She  had  also  remarked,  to  her  great 
uneasiness,  that  lawyer  HellmP'ig  was  softly  gliding  past  the 
windows  on  the  outside  gallery.  A  sardonic  smile  on  his 
face  revealed  to  her  the  fact  that  she  was  recognized  by  him, 
and  there  was  no  telling  what  might  be  the  consequences,  if 
he  were  indiscreet  enough  to  initiate  the  district  attorney 
into  the  secrets  of  her  interview  with  him. 

,  There  was  a  brief  pause.  The  officer  of  the  law  seemed 
to  deliberate.  But  he  soon  concluded  that  the  deposition 
of  the  Countess  necessarily  must  end  the  whole  matter. 
While  he  was  committing  her  statements  to  paper,  lawyer 
Hellwig  had  entered  the  court-room,  and  after  having  taken 
a  seat,  turned  over  some  papers,  with  apparent  indifference 
to  the  proceedings.  When  the  district  attorney  had  read  to 
the  Countess  his  record  of  her  statements,  he  seemed  to 
intimate  by  an  anxious  look  about  the  room,  that  he  required 
somebody  to  identify  the  person  of  the  Countess,  to  whom 
he  was  a  perfect  stranger.  Lawyer  Hellwig  looked  up, 
arose,  and  politely  bowing  towards  the  Countess,  intimated 
by  this  act  that  he  was  personally  acquainted  with  her. 
This  seemed  to  give  full  satisfaction  to  the  officer.  But 
Jadwiga  almost  fainted  when  she  saw  that  a  part  of  her 
secrets  were  at  the  mercy  of  a  stranger.  Still  she  recovered 
strength  enough  to  place  a  sum  of  money  in  the  hands  of 
the  district  attorney,  with  a  request  to  hand  it  to  the  pris- 
oners, as  a  partial  compensation  for  the  wrongs  they  had 
innocently  suffered.  She  requested  him,  as  a  special  favor,  to 
releas^,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  members  of  the  Wildman 
family  from  prison.  She  also  left  her  address  in  the  city, 
and  expressed  the  desire  that  those  that  had  been  under 
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arrest  might  be  encouraged  to  apply  to  her  for  further 
assistance. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  Countess  was  on  the  road  to  the 
capital.  1 


CHAPTER   IX. 

Seventeen  years  had  passed  since  the  scene  in  the  court- 
house of  Domweil.  It  was  one  of  those  rare  years  in 
which  Nature  permits  Spring  to  succeed  quickly  upon  grim 
Winter.  The  month  of  May  was  indeed  the  bridal  kiss 
which,  as  our  ancient  poet  Logau"  says,  is  impressed  by 

Heaven  upon  the  lips  of  Earth  as  a  future  mother. 

Blue  and  bright  was  the  sky  over  a  lovely  region  of  Cen- 
tral Germany.  Valleys  and  mountains,  meadows  and  forests, 
villages  and  detached  farm-houses  lay  scattered  in  pictur- 
esque variety.  A  boy  of  about  twelve  years  might  be  seen 
zealously  searching  for  something  on  a  hill-side  near  the 
edge  of  a  forest.  When  looking  out  into  the  distance  the 
dazzling  rays  of  the  morning  sun  made  him  protect  his  eyes 
with  both  his  hands. 

Had  the  barefooted  urchin  been  Uhland's  shepherd  boy  ,3  he 
might  have  well  lent  words  to  a  feeling  akin  to  that  of  a 
king;  for  he,  too,  could  say  that  he  wielded  a  scepter  over 
a  beautiful  world  lying  at  his  feet.  Yonder  to  the  left,  ex- 
tended a  majestic  forest,  closing  the  distant  view  of  more 
than  one-half  of  this  panorama.  Opposite  to  the  right, 
abundance  and  comfort  met  the  eye  in  the  shape  of 
mills,  villages,  agricultural  establishments,  and  manorial 
buildings.  Immediately  below  was  a  stately  little  village, 
commanded  by  a  lofty  church-steeple,  and  an  ancient 
chateau,  built  in  a  rather  tasteless,  antiquated  style,  to  which 
a  private  road  with  a  double  row  of  poplars  gave  access. 

X  For  those  not  acquainted  with  the  Gennftn  law,  it  will  not  be  raperfluooa  to  remark,  that  no  oath 
ia  taken  from  witnesses  before  the  formal  inctictment.  In  criminal  cases*  only  the  presiding  judge  is 
entitled  to  take  the  oaths  of  witnesses  in  the  presence  of  the  jury.  Thus  it  happened  that  Countess 
Jadwiga  did  not  make  her  statements  under  oath,  whidi,  although  they  were  untrue,  did  not  involve 
a  perjury. — Trattslaior's  Note. 

a  Frederich  von  Logau  was  bom  in  1604.  He  was  a  contemporary'of  Opitx,  and  belonged  to  the 
Silician  poetical  schod.  Logau  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  German  epigrammatists.  His  antiquated 
language,  bearing  the  marks  of  a  dark  period  in  German  literature,  has  preTOnted  many  from  duly 
appreciating  the  great  beauty  of  his  thoughts. — Remark  c/ike  Trandater* 

3  The  author  refers  to  Uhland's  beautiful  poem,  "  Ich  bin  vom  Beig  der  Hirtenknab."— T'nsjw/a/tfr. 
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Say  what  you  will  against  poplar  trees !  they  are  Nature 
disguised  in  a  footman's  livery.    They  are  to  nature  what 

porters  are  to  the  mansions  of  the  rich,  or  the  armorial  en- 
signs to  the  arched  gateway.  There  is  no  earthly  use  either 
in  a  seignorial  porter,  a  coat-of-arms  or  a  double  row  of 
poplar  trees,  all  of  which  rather  belong  in  the  chapter  of 
nuisances.  Still  they  are  a  significant  embodiment  of  Pride. 
Poplars  are  the  gilards  of  honor  to  the  traditions  of  wealth. 

The  little  spy  on  the  forest  edge  had  about  him  very  little 
of  the  romantic  shepherd  boy.  No  happiness,  no  cheerful-' 
ness  spoke  in  his  eyes,  not  even  the  pride  of  swaying  a 
flock  of  fifty  sheep  by  means  of  a  barking  officer.  He  fell 
even  below  the  average  of  such  specimens  of  his  class  as 
are  apt  to  dispel  all  illusion  created  by  some  rural  scenery 
in  a  collection  of  pictures.  His  clothes  were  rags,  his  feet 
without  shoes ;  his  tattered  shirt  was  soiled,  his  flaxen  hair 
matted ;  his  eyes,  deep  in  their  sockets,  were  at  once  shy 
and  defiant.  When  he  did  not  look  about  him,  he  worked 
with  a  knife  at  willow-twigs,  to  cut  them  into  whistles. 
Some  he  had  already  made,  and  practised  whistling  on  them 
from  time  to  time. 

"Are  you  loafing  about  again,  Bartel  ?  Why  do  you 
not  go  to  school  as  all  the  other  children  do  ?  You  are  a 
disgrace  to  the  place.  While  the  other  boys  are  going  to 
school,  you  make  faces  behind  your  old,  worthy  schoolmaster. 
Take  care,  you  scoundrel !  If  our  minister  does  not  soon 
send  the  constable  to  your  house  to  take  you  up  to  school 
by  the  collar,  I  shall  get  out  a  warrant  against  you  from  the 
chief  of  police,  and  have  you  locked  up  !" 

The  boy  thus  addressed  was  frightened  at  first,  but  the 
impression  did  not  last,  although  the  harangue  camie  from 
the  seigniorial  forester,  the  man  whom  of  all  others  he 
dreaded  most.  The  forester  had  taken  the  boy  by  surprise. 
The  man  was  smoking  a  meerschaum,  and  wore  a  gray, 
short  uniform  with  green  collar  and  shoulder  straps,  the 
badge  of  his  office.  His  light  straw  hat  had  a  large  front  to 
protect  his  eyes  from  the  sun. 

**  My  father  does  not  want  me  to  go  to  school,"  was  the 
pert  reply  of  the  boy,  who  in  his  first  fright  had  retired 
towards  the  forest,  but  was  now  coming  back  to  his  wil- 
low-twigs. 
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"They  will  give  it  to  your  father  for  his  'not  wanting!' 
If  the  overseer  were  not  too  good  hearted,  he  would  make 
you  stand  in  the  stocks  in  front  of  the  school-house  with 
donkey's  ears  on  your  head — so  long !  What  are  you  about 
here,  you  rascal,  I  want  to  know.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
I  have  found  you  here.  What  business  have  you  just  f,t 
this  spot  ?" 

"  I  am  cutting  whistles  of  willows." 

"  Willows  do  not  grow  here." 

"  I  brought  them  along  with  me." 

"  Why  just  here  ?  Wait  a  little,  my  boy,  there  comes  the 
village  overseer  {schulze)\^  he  will  have  something  to  say 
to  you " 

The  forester  turned  towards  a  corpulent,  broad-shouldered 
farmer,  who  was  coming  up  the  hill,  wiping  the  sweat  trom 
his  face  with  a  linen  handkerchief  with  blue  squares.  He 
held  a  big«  broad-brimmed  hat  in  his  other  hand,  and  was 
panting  from  his  violent  exertions  in  ascending  the  hill. 
The  boy  had  made  use  of  this  opportunity  for  making  good 
his  escape. 

^^  Schulzey  will  you  not  do  something  with  that  brat 
of  Barters?  The  rascal  never  goes  to  School,  either  in 
summer  or  in  winter " 

"  That  imp  of  a "  replied  Schulze  Stutzbart,  the 

wealthiest  villager  in  Steinthal ;  "  Yes,  he  will  now  be  seen 
to.  The  minister  has  reported  him  to  the  chief  of  police. 
When  I  speak  about  the  boy  with  old  Bartel,  his  father,  he 
says  that  he  can  teach  him  just  as  much  as  they  do  in 
school ;  and  when  I  write  to  him,  he  pays  no  attention  to 
my  orders.  The  other  day  I  met  him  at  the  raising  of  the 
new  house  in  Stettingen*  He  stood  on  the  top  of  the  roof, 
and  was  making  a  swearing  and  swaggering  speech,  with  a 
rum-bottle  in  his  hand,  and  so  drunk  that  all  thought  he 
would  come  down  head  foremost,  and  break  his  neck.  Bar^ 
tel,  said  I,  you  are  a  hardened  sinner,  you  will  go  on  blas- 
pheming and  swearing,  and  tippling,  till  you  will  be 
on  your  back,  and  Satan  will  have  his  own.  '  Well,'  said 
he,  'then  the  old  woman  will  make  a  good  bargain  with 

X  The  oflice  of  overseer  in  German  villages  corresponds  to  that  of  mayor  in  the  towns  and  cities.  Such 
an  overseer  is  called  schnltg.  He  is  appointed  by  the  State  authoritieSt  and  is  the  executive  officer 
of  tlie  government  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  rural  police.  He  is  always  taken  from  the  numbeHof 
the  peasant  freeholders.  The  schulze  receives  only  a  nominal  salary  from  the  community,  but  his 
importance  among  the  villagers  is  great 
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me  Sot  once.'  Now  I  had  to  laugh  in  spite  of  myself.  For 
his  wife,  you  know,  goes  about  the  country,  gathering  old 
bones  for  the  factCMy  in  Olberschwende." 

"So  they  say,"  drily  remarked  the  forester,  while  pro- 
ceeding on  his  way,  at  the  side  of  his  friend,  the  "  schulze/' 
The  voice  of  the  mischievous  boy  was  heard  screaming  and 
taunting  after  them.  —  — 

*f  The  times  have  gone  by  in  which  our  rural  population 
could  not  appreciate  the  advantages  of  education.  The 
daily  life  of  our  peasantry  had  formerly  three  centres — the 
church,  the  council-house,  and — ^the  village  tavern.  ^  To  these 
is  now  added  a  fourth— the  school.  The  school-house 
and  the  schoolmaster's  dwelling  have  now  become  the  pea- 
sant's pride.  The  new  school-house  of  the  little  community 
strikes  from  afar  the  eyes  oi  every  passer-by.  It  is  solidly 
built,  of  brick  or  stone.  Numerous,  large  and  air-aflFording 
are  its  windows.  The  melodious  singing  of  the  children,  or 
their  voices  answering  in  a  chorus  may  be  heard  at  any  time 
during  school  hours. 

The  regulations  as  to  attendance  and  excuses  for  avoiding 
school  are  strict  and  rigorously  enforced.  The  planting 
season  and  harvest  time  are  the  natural  vacations  of  the 
village  school.  It  is  now  not  only  during  the  winter  months 
that  the  children  are  sent  to  school ;  even  in  summer  the 
law  consecrates  the  mornings  exclusively  to  the  school.  In 
the  later  hours  the  child  may  carry  the  meal  to  his  father, 
and  help  him  in  his  field-work ;  or  the  children  may  employ 
this  time  in  picking  berries  or  gathering  the  cones  of  firs  in 
the  forest.  In  that  portion  of  the  country  to  which  we  have 
now  conducted  our  readers,  the  burning  of  charcoal  in  the 
extensive  forests  gave  to  children  a  remunerative  oppor- 
tunity to  assist  their  parents.  The  whole  forest  and  all 
the  track  of  land  which  could  be  seen  from  the  hill  on  which 
the  first  scene  of  this  chapter  was  enacted,  formed  part  of 
the  large  possessions  of  Baron  Otto  de  Femau,  or  rather  his 
wife,  Jadwiga,  the  former  Countess  of  Wildenschwert. 
Manufacturing  industry  is  still  far  from  this  neighborhood, 
but  it  is  approaching.  The  first  outpost,  at  the  same  time  a 
blessing  and  a  breeder  of  pestilence,  is  the  chemical  works 
in  Olberschwende.  There  they  manufacture  artificial  fertil- 
izers, sal  amoniaC}  and  boneblack. 
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Our  government  is  rigorously  enforcing  now  the  laws  on 
compulsory  education.  Not  exactly  for  education's  own 
sake !  Alas,  no  I  Government  cannot  speedily  enough  trans- 
form men  into  figures  that  count,  into  recruits,  "  food  for 
powder/'  Hence,  it  begins  early  with  its  system  of  control, 
sifting  the  different  generations  as  the  miller  does  his  grist. 
What  "  numbers  "  have  we  at  our  disposition  ?  is  the  para* 
mouAt  question.  Thus  they  always  count  and  calculate 
beforehand.  The  schoolmaster  reaps  the  benefit  of  this 
statistical  solicitude.  Now  he  need  not  any  longer  play  the 
Jack  of  fathers  and  mothers,  and  see  his  freedom  of  action 
everywhere  circumscribed  by  their  narrow  views!  True, 
his  compensation  is  still  inadequate..  The  gardeners  of 
the  mind  are  still  too  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  com- 
munities and  patrons  who  may  measure  out  with  a  liberal 
or  a  stingy  hand  that  part  of  the  teacher's  dues  which  is 
payable  in  kind.  But  so  much,  at  least,  has  been  achieved 
by  the  policy  of  our  government — which  knows  national 
strength,  patriotism,  and  devotion  to  be  the  fruit  of  that 
popular  education  which  forces  the  individual  into  their 
inexorable  statistical  machinery,  suffering  not  even  a  single 
one  to  drop  out  of  it — so  much  has  been  accomplished  by 
a  successful  application  of  these  screws,  that  the  time  has 
passed  forever  when  not  only  the  attendance  at  school 
but  the  whole  educational  machine  was  dependent  on 
the  despotic  will  of  the  family  and  on  the  narrow-minded 
legislation  of  corporations  and  other  centres  of  stupidity. 
The  law  prescribes  what  must  be  taught,  what  must  be 
learned.  It  is  true  the  school  is  not  "emancipated,"  but 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  State.  But  it  will  never 
be  disfranchised  of  domestic  follies  and  vicissitudes ;  of 
the  influence  of  mothers  who  nowhere  more  than  in  the 
rural  districts  spoil  their  children;  of  vulgar  fathers, 
prouder  than  the  Counts  of  the  Empire  because  they 
are  feeding  more  cattle  in  their  stables  than  their  neigh- 
bors, and  who  will  break  in  the  schoolrooms  with  clenched 
fists,  and  menace  the  teacher  with  athfashing  for  every  blow 
on  the  backs  of  their  crown  princes !  But  the  appeal  of  the 
school  to  those  powers  that  defend  its  legal  rights,  is  vastly 
easier  now  and  more  effective  than  formerly.  The  teacher 
represents  a  principle.    If  he  is  religious  or  even  shrewd, 
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he  will  lean  on  the  power  of  the  Church.  At  all  events,  the 
next  chief  of  police  will  afiford  him  ample  protection  in 
maintaining  discipline.' 

Bartel,  the  bricklayer  in  Steinthal,  dared  to  drop  out  of 
that  machinery.  With  his  breed  of  children,  the  proletarian 
defied  the  representative  of  the  law  in  the  person  of  the 
schoolmaster,  John  Jacob  Nesselbom,  the  venerable,  grey- 
haired  father  of  our  old  friend  Lienhard  Nesselbom,  the 
disciple  of  Pestalozzi. 


-•-•- 


WREDES  EXPLORA  TIONS  IN  ARABIA. 

FEW  regions  of  the  earth  offer  so  many  charms  to  the 
imagination  as  "Arabia  Felix,"  both  from  the  profusion 
and  picturesqueness  of  the  antique  traditions  respecting  it 
and  from  the  mystery  in  which  it  is  for  the  most  part  in- 
volved even  to  our  day.  The  interesting  narrative  recently 
communicated  to  the  British  Association  by  Mr.  Munsinger 
(says  the  Saturday  Review)  threw  considerable  light  on 
the  character  of  the  country  and  the  people,  and  at  the  same 
time  served  to  confirm  the  statements  of  an  earlier  traveler^ 
whose  long  suppressed  work  saw  the  light  at  about  the  same 
period.  But  for  the  perverse  fate  which  has  so  long  retar- 
ded the  publication  of  Adolph  Wrede's  journey,  performed 
in  1843,  ou^  knowledge  of  this  part  of  Arabia  might  twenty 
years  since  have  been  as  ample  as  it  is  at  present.  Wrede's 
destiny  was  singularly  infelicitous*  The  successful  execu- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  adventurous  enterprises  ever  under- 
taken, rich  in  geographical  acquisitions  of  the  highest  moment^ 
brought  him  no  other  reward  than^  the  general  incredulity 


I  We  do  not  fiiUy  acne  with  the  celebrated  icholwr  and  aovelist  m«U  these  perticalart^  The  itedei 
■lost  not  forget  that  Gutzkow,  in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  belonged  to  the  most  outspoken  oppo- 
nents of  the  government,  and  was  in  turn  mieiitleas]  j  pimued  by  the  latter.  This  hostility  to  all  that  i« 
goresamental  is  often  visible  in  spite  of  himself,  and  not  rarely  impairs  his  impartiality.  Perhape  the 
gieatest  triumph  for  the  educational  system  adopted  by  the  Prussian  government,  is  the  result  of  the 
prpennf  war  against  France.  Witfaont  ita  telentleae  cducalioBal  tyaieas  the  stupendona  diqday  of 
national  vigor  would  have  been  an  impoesibility.  It  is  well  worth  the  trouble  to  in  quire  into  the 
M«Tivss  of  the  Pmenaa  govenunent  in  introdncim  and  canyiog  oat  its  system  of  com- 
pulaoiy  education.  We  certainly  may  c^mdtmm  these  BMCivea,  and  yet  indorse  the  means  i^pUifd^ 
Bat,  be  this  as  it  may,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  men  who  inaugurated  the  Prussian  edn- 
oatimal  system  were  of  vnqoestiMuUple  parity,,  aqd  of  the  i»o«|  elwratad  asd  .libend  view*.— 7VMr> 
ImUr, 
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of  his  countrymen.  The  case  resembled  Bruce's,  with  the 
serious  diflFerence  for  Wrede  that  the  unjust  obloquy  which 
weighed  so  heavily  upon  the  Englishman  befell  him  after  the 
publication  of  his  travels ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  German 
it  so  operated  as  to  prevent  publication  altogether.  The 
accidental  loss  of  maps  and  illustrations  frustrated  a  prom- 
ising attempt  to  procure  the  translation  of  the  manuscript 
into  English,  and  Wrede  in  despair  emigrated  to  Texas, 
where  all  trace  of  him  has  been  lost. 

Wrede  derived  great  facilities  from  his  disguise  as  an 
Egyptian  pilgrim.  Landing  at  Borum,  a  small  port  about 
three  days'  sail  to  the  East  of  Aden,  he  pursued  a  North- 
westerly direction  into  the  interior.  The  furthest  point  at- 
tained was  the  village  of  Shana,  on  the  edge  of  the  great 
interior  desert,  near  which  is  the  remarkable  quicksand  by 
which,  according  to  tradition,  an  invading  army  was  en- 
tirely swallowed  up.  Wrede's  description  of  this  quicksand 
was  one  main  cause  of  the  scepticism  with  which  his  narra- 
tive was  greeted  on  his  return ;  its  existence,  however,  so 
far  at  least  as  the  testimony  of  the  natives  is  concerned,  is 
amply  confirmed  by  the  recent  explorers.  It  is,  according 
to  him,  of  a  grayish  white,  entirely  different  from  the  adja- 
cent sand  of  the  desert.  From  tiiis  point  he  pursued  his 
journey  toward  the  sea,  his  final  departure  being  accelerated 
by  his  arrest  and  expulsion  on  suspicion  of  being  a  spy.  His 
assumed  character  as  an  Egyptian  created  disgust  in  con- 
nection with  the  suspected  designs  of  Mohammed  Ali,  and 
the  English  occupation  of  Aden  four  years  previously  had 
excited  the  utmost  jealousy  of  every  stranger.  Nothing,  ac- 
cording to  our  traveler,  could  exceed  the  detestation  with 
which  the  English  were  then  regarded — a  feeling  chiefly 
owing  to  religious  fanaticism. 

His  description  of  the  country  near  the  sea  agrees  in  the 
main  with  Munsinger's,  as  a  land  of  stony  ridges,  terraced 
with  strips  of  cultivation  wherevfer  practicable,  and  shadow- 
ing little  oases  of  fertility  where  streams  creep  or  wells 
bubble  at  their  base,  but  in  the  main  a  desert.  Further  in- 
land an  open  park-like  tract,  tolerably  well  timbered,  slopes 
away  to  the  great  interior  desert.  The  profusion  of  aromatic 
plants  justifies  the  traditionary  repute  of  the  region,  and 
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the  agricultural  industry  of  the  inhabitants  is  creditable  to 
them,  the  general  rudeness  of  their  condition  being  taken  into 
account.  They  are  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  tribes, 
possessing  nothing  like  the  political  organization  of  the  civil- 
ized Arabs  of  Nedjed  or  Oman,  but  the  essential  features  of 
their  character  seems  the  same« 

Particularly  interesting  are  the  traces  of  an  era  of  far 
higher  prosperity  under  the  Himyaritic  kings,  by  whom  the 
magnificent  reservoirs  at  Aden  were  constructed,  and  whose 
glory  still  dimly  survives  in  the  traditions  of  King  Shedad. 
Wrede  found  that  comparatively  modem  buildings  were 
frequently  reared  on  gigantic  substructions  of  far  higher 
antiquity,  as  is  the  case  at  Palmyra  and  Baalbec.  Many 
Himyaritic  inscriptions  also  exist,  the  most  important  of 
which,  from  Obne,  is  here  published  with  an  interpretation 
by  the  editor,  who  conjectures  the  date  to  have  been  280  A.  D. 


■♦-»■ 


ANCIENT  TIME  PIECES. 

BOWLS  were  used  to  measure  time,  from  which  water, 
drop  by  drop,  was  discharged  through  a  small  aperture. 
Such  bowls  were  called  water-clocks,  {clepsydrae.)  It  was 
then  observed  how  much  water  from  such  a  bowl  or  cask, 
from  sunrise  till  the  shortest  shadow,  trickeled  down  into 
another  bowl  placed  beneath ;  and  this  time  being  the  half 
of  the  whole  solar  day,  was  divided  into  six  hours.  Conse- 
quently, they  took  a  sixth  of  the  water  which  had  trickled 
down,  poured  it  into  the  upper  bowl,  and,  this  discharged, 
one  hour  had  expired.  But  afterward  a  more  convenient 
arrangement  was  made.  They  observed  how  high  the  water 
at  each  nour  rose  in  the  lower  bowl,  marked  these  points, 
and  counted  them,  thus  finding  out  how  many  hours  there 
were  till  sunrise.  With  the  Chinese,  water-clocks,  or  clep- 
sydrae, are  very  old.  They  used  a  round  vessel,  filled  with 
water,  with  a  little  hole  in  the  bottom,  which  was  placed 
upon  another  vessel.  When  the  water  in  the  upper  vessel 
pressed  down  into  the  lower  vessel,  it  subsided  by  degrees, 
announcing  thereby  the  parts  of  time  elapsed.    The  Baby- 
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lonians  are  said  to  have  used  such  instruments ;  from  them 
the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  got  them,  at  the  time  of  King  Cy- 
rus, about  the  year  5  50  before  Christ.   The  Romans  did  not  get 
the  first  water-clock  before  the  year  160  before  Christ.    But, 
though  the  hours  of  the  clepsydrae  did  not  vary  in  length, 
they  still  counted  them  from  the  morning.    Whenjthe  clock 
with  us  strikes  seven,  the  ancients  counted  one  ;  when  the 
clock  with  us  strikes  twelve,  the  ancients  counted  six,  and 
so  forth.    This  method  of  counting  the  hour  was,  according 
to  the  New  Testament,  also  customary  in  Palestine  at  the 
time  of  Christ.    The  water-clocks  had  that  advantage,  that 
they  could  be  used  in  the  night;  and  the  Romans   used 
them  to  divide  their  night  watches,  which  were  relieved 
four  times,  both  summer  and  winter.    Conformably  to  these 
four  night-watches,  time  was  counted,  not  only  in  Rome, 
but    wherever    Roman  garrisons  were    stationed ;   conse- 
quently, also  in  Palestine,  after  she  had  become  a  Roman 
province.    The  first  night-watch  was  called  vesperuy  (even- 
ing,) from  sunset  to  9  o'clock ;  the  second,  media  noxy  (mid- 
night,) from  9  o'clock  to  2  o'clock ;  the  third,  gallicinium^ 
(cock-crowing,)  from  2  to  3  o'clock ;  and  the  fourth,  mane^ 
(morning,)  from  3  o'clock  to  day-break. — Old  and  New. 


» >  ♦  <  • 


MARYS  LAMB    WITH  "A    NEW  SAUCE. 

"  Mary's  Lamb  "  has  at  last  fallen  a  victim  to  the  pre- 
vailing irreverence  of  the  times,  and  been  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  nonsense.  The  simple  story  which  has  enlisted  the 
sympathy  and  interest  of  so  many  generations  of  children, 
and  has  doubtless  impressed  its  rather  thin  moral  lesson  upon 
their  minds,  has  been  perverted,  and  its  hold  upon  their 
affections  consequently  endangered.  It  has  gone  tUb  way 
ot  the  thrilling  and  once  popular  story  of  Casablanca,  the 
moral  lesson  of  which  is  now  distorted  by  the  very  homely 
implication  that  the  boy  would  not  go  when  his  father  called, 
"  because  he  loved  his  peanuts  so."  But  we  must  "  pardon 
something  to  the  spirit  of  liberty,"  and  the  spirit  of  fun. 
As  Mary's  Lamb  is  already  in  the  market,  perhaps  it  is  not 
altogether  an  unpardonable  sin  to  serve  it  up  as  food  for 
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laughter,  so  the  following  contribution  is  added  to  the  stock 

on  hand : 

Mary  had  d  little  lamb, 

And  liked  it  very  much ; 
It  Dleased  her  better  far  than  birds, 

Or  ducks  and  geese  and  such. 

Whenever  Mary  came  from  school, 

Her  mother  quick  she  sought. 
And  gave  her  not  a  moment's  peace. 

Until  her  lamb  was  brought. 

And  every  where  that  Mary  went 

The  Iamb  was  sure  to  eo, 
Because  when  asked  if  she'd  have  more. 

She  never  answered  No. 

What  made  dear  Mary  like  the  lamb, 

Does  any  one  inauire  ? 
Because  she  knew  now  rood  it  was 

When  roasted  by  the  nre. 

And  when  served  up  with  good  mint  sauce, 

And  fresh  green  peas  youll  know 
How  it  is  yourself,  and  understand 

Why  Mary  liked  it  so. 


■♦-•- 


How  TO  Spell. — Often  in  writing  a  simple  word  is  re- 
quired, of  the  orthography  of  which  the  writer  is  not  sure. 
The  dictionary  may  be  referred  to,  but  it  is  not  always  con- 
venient. An  easy  mode  is  to  write  the  word  on  a  piece  of 
waste  paper,  in  two  or  three  ways  of  which  you  are  iii 
doubt.  Nine  times  in  ten,  the  mode  which  looks  right  is 
right.  Spelling,  particularly  English  spelling,  is  so  com- 
pletely a  work  of  the  eye,  that  the  eye  alone  should  be 
trusted.  There  is  no  reason  why  **  receive  "  and  "  kelieve  " 
should  be  spelled  differently,  yet  sounded  alike  in  their  sec- 
ond syllables.  Yet  write  them  "  recieve  "  and  **  beleive,"  and 
the  eye  shows  you  the  mistake  at  once.  The  best  way  for 
young  people,  and  indeed  people  of  any  age,  to  learn  to 
spell  is  to  practice  writing.  Cobbett  taught  his  children 
grammar  by  requiring  that  they  should  copy  their  lessons 
two  or  three  times.  These  lessons  he  himself  gave  them  in 
the  form  of  letters ;  and  his  French  and  English  grammars 
are  two  of  the  most  amusing  books  in  the  English  language^ 
Of  course  "  learning  to  spell "  came  in  incidentally. 


2i8  Correspondence, — Ed.  Intelligenee. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


DEAR  Mr.  Editor.— I  am  too  old  a  stager  in  Magazine 
writing  to  be  disturbed  ordinarily  bj  any  typograph- 
ical blunder  be  it  never  so  atrocious,  but  in  the  biographi- 
cal sketches  of  Eminent  Educators  deceased  in  1870,  con- 
tained in  the  March  number  of  the  "  Educational  Monthly  " 
there  occurred  one,  which  regard  for  a  venerable  and  able 
theological  professor  will  not  allow  me  to  pass  unnoticed. 
On  page  127,  loth  line  from  bottom,  the  name  of  Rev.  John 
T.  Pressly,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished 
clergymen  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  is  given  thus, 
PUPLY.  Rev.  John  T.,  D,  D.  Words  fail  me  to  do  justice 
to  that  blunder.  Yours  truly, 

Author  of  "Eminent  Educators  Deceased  in  1870." 

Note.— "Words  fail  me"  in  suitably  deprecating  the 
style  of  penmanship  too  frequently  practiced  by  certain  of 
the  "  old  stagers  "  who  puzzle  compositors  and  proofreaders. 
Sometimes  they  would  fail  to  translate  their  own  hieroglyph- 
ics, if  they  were  not "  Yankees  "  at  guessing.         Editor. 


•  ■  •  • » 


EDUCATIONAL    INTELLIGENCE. 


PEABODY  FUND.— The  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Ed- 
ucation  Fund  distributed  $1 1 1,000  last  year,  in  sums  ranging 
from  two  hundred  to  two  thousand  dollars.  Wherever  the 
people  of  a  district  establish  a  school  of  100  pupils  and  guar- 
antee three-fourths  of  the  expenses  of  the  school,  the  Fund 
Committee  pay  the  teacher's  salary.  By  thus  helping  those 
who  give  proof  of  a  sincere  desire  for  schools,  the  commit- 
tee have  been  instrumental  in  securing  instruction  for  very 
many  southern  children.  The  fund,  $2,000,000,  yields  an  in- 
come of  about  $120,000.  About  $10,000  of  the  income  is  re- 
served for  extraordinary  appropriations.  A  million  and  a 
half  of  Mississippi  State  bonds  also  belongs  to  the  Fund, 
which,  if  paid,  would  add  $90,000  to  the  income  annually. 
Dr.  Sears  has  had  great  success  in  securing  the  co-operation 
of  leading  Southern  men  in  behalf  of  education. 

Senator  Revels  strongly  opposes  the  forced  association 
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of  blacks  and  whites  in  the  public  schools,  holding  the  sen. 
sible  opinion  that  race  prejudices  will  be  aggravated 
rather  than  removed  by  laws  designed  to  compel  inter- 
mixture and  social  equality. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.— The  Board  of  Trustees  appointed 
by  the  legislature  to  organize  and  conduct  a  State  Normal 
School,  without  any  expense  to  the  State,  have  accepted  the 
proposal  of  the  town  of  Plymouth,  and  haVe  determined  to 
locate  the  school  in  that  place.  The  town  offered  its  Acad- 
emy and  boarding-house,  the  latter  capable  of  accommo- 
dating seventy-five  boarders ;  $5,000  for  repairs ;  $1,000  an- 
nually from  the  district  school  fund,  and  $7,200  to  be 
expended  in  conducting  the  school  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Trustees,  within  the  next  five  years. 

WEST  VIRGINIA.— The  report  of  the  General  Super- 
intendent  shows  that  the  increase  of  school  houses  during 
the  year  was  495  and  that  the  whole  number  of  school  houses 
in  48  out  of  S3  counties  in  the  state,  is  2,11.3.  The  number 
of  youth  of  school  age  in  the  State  is  162,430,  a  gain  of 
11,483  over  the  number  reported  the  year  previous.  The 
whole  number  of  pupils  attending  schools  during  last  year 
was  87,330,  during  the  year  previous  73,310,  an  increase  for 
last  year  of  14,020.  *  The  average  attendance  during  last 
year  was  55,083,  during  the  year  previous  39,363,  an  increase 
for  last  year  of  15,720.  The  permanent  or  irreducible  school 
fimd  now  on  hand,  amounts  to  $254,860,17.  The  amount  of 
moneys  received  during  the  year,  for  school  purposes,  was 
$562,761 ;  and  the  total  value  of  school  property  in  48  out 
of  the  53  counties,  is  $1,057,473,94. 

MICHIGAN. — The  principal  statistics  of  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  State  Superintendent  are  as  follows:  Number  of 
districts,  5,108  ;  children  of  school  age,  384,554 ;  gain  since  the 
year  before,  9,780 ;  average  months  of  attendance,  6-9 ;  school- 
houses — stone  78,  brick  538,  frame  3,867,  log  627,  total  value 
$6,234,797 ;  graded  schools,  231 ;  teachers— men  2,793,  women 
8,221 ;  average  monthly  wages — males  $52.62,  females  $27.31 ; 
private  schools,  139;  number  attending  them,  9,613;  visits 
of  County  Superintendents,  6,621 ;  of  directors,  12,521 ;  vol- 
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umes  in  school  libraries,   150,826;  paid  for  library  books, 
$16,770,88 ;  voted  for  libraries,  $2,383,83. 

LOUISIANA.— Mr.  Thomas  W.  Conway,  State  Super- 
intendent  of  Public  Education  in  Louisiana,  says  that  there 
is  now  in  the  State  an  efficient  system  of  education  which 
makes  no  distinction  whatever  between  blacks  and  whites, 
and  that  the  freedmen's  schools  are  no  longer  necessary, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  help  to  perpetuate  the  spirit  of 
caste,  and  to  keep  the  freedmen  themselves  from  proper 
exertion,  and  the  State  from  using  the  adequate  means 
already  under  her  control. 

VIRGINIA.— The  Committee  of  the  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture has  agreed  that  one-third  of  the  Agricultural  Land 
Scrip  Fund  shall  be  given  to  the  colored  people's  college, 
and  the  remainder  to  the  two  State  Colleges, 

STRASBURG. — The  German  occupation  of  Strasburg 
has  been  promptly  followed  by  the  reorganization  of  Stras- 
burg Academy,  which  has  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Uni- 
versity. The  old  professors  have  been  retained  for  the 
most  part,  and  will  deliver  their  lectures  in  G*man  here- 
after. The  endowment  of  the  institution  is  to  be  increased, 
the  design  of  the  Germans  being  to  make  it  a  center  of 
German  influence  for  the  conquered  province. 

CALCUTTA. — At  the  last  examination  of  the  Calcutta 
University,  held  in  the  beginning  of  this  month,  there  were 
1,905  candidates  for  the  entrance  examination,  and  540  for 
the  first  examination  in  arts.  The  first  entrance  examina- 
tion of  the  University  was  held  in  April,  1857,  when  there 
were  244  candidates.  Every  year  has  since  shown  a  steady 
increase. 

CONSTANTINOPLE.— Robert  College,  Constantinople, 
has  103  students,  and  57  applicants  have  lately  be^n  refused 
admission  from  lack  of  room.  The  Sultan  has  presented  to 
the  founder,  Mr.  Roberts,  the  decoration  of  the  Osmanieh, 
the  highest  order  in  Turkey. 

The  Scientific  American  calls  attention  to  the  utter  destitu- 
tion of  New  York  in  respect  of  means  of  scientific  education. 
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REV.  THOMAS  K.  BEECHER  having  been  requested  to  write 
his  opinion  of  certain  School  Books  published  by  Messrs,  A. 
S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  takes  occasion  to  commend  "  their  aim,  length, 
paper,  print,  pictures,  and  binding ;  their  author,  his  enthusiasm,  his 
success  as  a  teacher,  and  his  piety."  He  also  explicitly  says :  **  The 
books  as  they  now  stand,  will  be  found,  when  used  by  ordinary  teach- 
ers and  average  learners,  pernicious  in  the  extreme.  They  are  inac- 
curate and  inelegant,  and  I  am  sad  when  the  publishers  meet  my 
criticisms  with  a  triumphant  boast  that,  bad  or  good,  they  have  sold 
*  ^^g^fy  thousand'  of  them." 

It  seems  that  the  enterprising  publishers  have  used  the  first  part 
of  his  opinion  as  an  advertisement-r-which  Mr.  Beecher  considers  **  a 
trick  of  trade  more  smart  than  honest." 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  have  published  a  readable  volume 
entitled  "  Our  Girls,"  by  Dio  Lewis,  It  discusses,  in  a  style  peculiar 
to  Dr.  Lewis,  girls'  boots  and  shoes,  how  girls  should  walk,  the  lan- 
guage of  dress,  outrages  upon  the  body,  large  vs,  small  women,  idle- 
ness among  girls,  employments  for  women,  false  tests  of  gentility, 
piano  music,  study  of  French,  dancing,  sympathy  between  the  stom- 
ach and  the  soul,  sunshine  and  health,  baths,  home  gymnasium,  what 
to  eat,  amusements  for  girls,  true  education  for  girls,  and  heroic 

women. "A  Manual  of  Ancient  History,"  from  the  earliest  times  to 

the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  by  George  Rawlinson,  M.  A.    634 

pages. "The  Poetical  Works  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  Poet  Laureate." 

The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  excellent.   308  pages. **-  Notes, 

Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Acts  ^  the  Apostles,"  designed  for 
Sunday-School  teachers  and  Bible-classes,  by  Albert  Barnes.  Re- 
vised edition,  illustrated.  418  pages. "  The  Apple  Culturist,"  a  com- 
plete treatise  for  the  practical  Pomologist,  by  Sereno  Edwards  Todd* 
It  is  very  fully  illustrated  with  engravings  of  fruit,  young  and  old 
trees,  and  mechanical  devices  employed  in  connection  with  orchards 
and  the  management  of  apples.    334  pages. 

Messrs.  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  have  added  another  volume  to 
their  Illustrated  Library  of  'Wonders, — "  Wonderful  Escapes."  It  is 
revised  from  the  French  of  F.  Bernard,  and  some  original  chapters 
are  added,  by  Richard  Whiteing.  Twenty-six  illustrations.  308  pages. 
— "  The  History  of  Greece,"  by  Prof.  Dr.  Ernst  Curtius.  It  is  trans- 
lated by  Adolphus  William  Ward,  M.  A.  Vol.  I.,  509  pages. "  Chips 

from  a  German  Work-shop,"  by  F.  Max  Muller,  M.  A.  Vol.  III.,  Es- 
says on  Literature,  Biography,  and  Antiquities. '  492  pages. 

The  University  Publishing  Company  have  issued  "A  School 
History  ol  the  United  States  of  America,"  from  the  earliest  dis- 
coveries to  the  year  1870,  by  George  F.  Holmes^  LL.  D.     It  has  an 
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Appendix,  containing  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  It  has  several  maps  and  many  illus- 
trations.  "  An  Elementary  Algebra,"  designed  as  an  introduction  to 

a  thorough  knowledge  of  Algebraic  language,  and  to  give  beginners 
facility  in  the  use  of  Algebraic  symbols,  by  Charles  S.  Venable,  LL.D« 
318  pages,  badly  bound.  , 

Messrs.  Hurd  &  Houghton  have  just  published  "  From  Fourteen 
to  Four-score,"  by  Mrs.  S.  W.  Jewett.    416  papes. 

Mr.  E.  Steiger  has  just  published  Dr.  Adolph  Douai's  "  Kinder- 
garten Manual,"  for  the  introduction  of  Frcebers  System  of  Primary 
Education  into  Public  Schools,  and  for  the  use  of  mothers  and  private 
teachers.  The  book  is  introduced  by  a  recommendation  of  Thomas 
Hunter,  President  of  the  Normal  College,  New  York  City. 

Messrs.  Dodd  &  Mead  have  published  a  very  neat  little  book  for 
the  young,  entitled  "  Max  Kromer :"  a  Story  of  the  Siege  of  Stras- 
burg,  1870.    184  pages. 

Messrs.  Burns  &  Co.,  33  Park  Row,  N.  Y.,  have  sent  us  "  Reading 
Lessons  in  Steno-Phonography,"  in  accordance  with  Munson's  Com- 
plete Phonographer.  It  has  special  reference  to  the  use  of  word- 
signs  and  formation  of  phrases,  with  directory  for  self-instruction. 
The  book  is  prepared  by  Mrs.  £li2:a  A.  Burns,  an  experienced  and 
skillful  teacher  of  Phonography.  Also  the  "  Self-Instructor  in  Steno- 
Phohography,"  being  a  full  and  reliable  guide  to  the  best  method  of 
Short-Hand  Reporting. 

Adrian  J.  Ebell,  Ph.  B.,  M«  D.,  has  published  a  little  book  en- 
titled "Natural  History,"  Part  L,  a  Text  Book  extending  to  a 
history  of  classes  among  aniAals.    96  pages,  price  50  cts. 

Mr.  a.  E.  Krceger,  St  Louis,  Mo.,  has  translated  from  the  German, 
"A  New  Exposition  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge,  by  J.  G.  Fichte." 
Paper  binding,  182  pages. 

Chas.  C.  Chatfield  &  Co.,  New  Haven,  have  published  No.  5  of 
their  University  Series  of  Pamphlets — "Scientific  Addresses,"  by 
Prof.  John  Tyndall :  i.  On  the  Methods  and  Tendencies  of  Physical 
Investigation  J  2.  On  Haze  and  Dust;  3.  On  the  Scientific,  use  of 
the  Imagination.    74  pages.  ' 

Messrs.  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.  have  been  induced,  through  the  re- 
markable success  of  the  small  series  of  Mitchell's  New  Outline  Maps, 
to  prepare  a  larger  series  of  Mitchell's  Outline  Maps,  combining  the 
political  and  physical  features.  The  Map  of  North  America,  of  this 
series  is  now  ready.  *  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge  from  this,  the 
series  will  be  superior,  and  will  merit  the  attention  of  teachers  and 
school  officers.  Its  size  is  a  happy  hit ;  its  beauty  and  accuracy  are 
not  surpassed.  The  moderate  price  fixed  for  the  set  will,  we  think, 
be  appreciated. 
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The  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts  (Professors  Dana 
and  Silliman,  New  Haven,  Conn.),  for  March,  contains  :  "  Discovery 
of  Actual  Glaciers  on  the  mountains  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  by  Clarence 
King;  Contributions  from  the  Laboratory  of  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School ;  Some  Rocks  and  other  Dredgings  from  the  Gulf  Stream, 
by  S.  P.  Sharpies ;  Calorimetric  Investigations,  by  R.  Bunsen ;  The 
Porcelain  Rock  of  China,  by  Richthofen ;  Notes  on  Granitic  Rocks, 
by  T,  S.  Hunt ;  The  Geology  of  the  Eastern  Uintah  Mountains,  by 
O.  C.  Marsh ;  and  several  other  sterling  articles."  The  Scientific 
Intelligence  is  as  usual  fiiU,  and  interesting.  , 

Literature  of  the  War.— The  close  of  the  gigantic  struggle 
which  has  absorbed  almost  all  other  interests  during  the  past  eight 
months,  naturally  creates  inquiry  for  the  best  connected  account  of 
a  series  of  strategic  successes  that  have  not  been  surpassed  since  the 
campaigns  of  Julius  Caesar.  In  response  to  this  demand,  MacMillan 
has  issued  in  a  single  volume  the  war  correspondence  of  the  London 
Daz'fy  Newst  undoubtedly  the  best  record  in  our  own  language  of  the 
masterly  movements  of  Von  Moltke. 

For  pictorial  representations  our  readers  will  not  need  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  striking  sketches  published  in  the  Graphic,  some  of  the 
best  of  which  have  been  reproduced  in  Every  Saturday,  and  in  Har- 
per's  Weekly,    But  for  our  German  population  and  the  increasing 
class  of  students  of  German  literature,  the  best  work  that  has  come 
under  our  notice  is  that  issued  by  the  great  Leipzig  publishing  house 
of  J.  J.  Weber—"  Die  ;[llustrirte  Kriegs-Chronik  "  (The  Illustrated 
War  Chronicle).    We  have  already  referred  to  this  serial  work.    The 
numbers  which  we  have  since  received  fully  sustain  our  former  criti- 
cism.  Unlike  the  English  illustrated  papers,  this  chronicle,  as  its  title 
indicates,  is  expressly  devoted  to  the  war.    Although  the  time  has 
not  yet  come  for  an  impartial  and  exhausting  history  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  conflict,  we  are  satisfied  from  a  careful  perusal  of  its  con- 
tents, that  the  chronicle  aims  at  a  truthful  and  accurate  statement  of 
facts,  presented  in  clear  and  convincing  language.    The  engravings, 
which  are  designed  to  be  in  the  best  style,  embrace  every  thing  that 
illustrates  the  course  of  events.    The  comparatively  low  price  will 
ensure  a  large  sale,  and  lor  our  (German  friends  we  can  recommend 
no  publication  so  satisfactory.    It  may  be  obtained  of  B.  Westermann 
&  Co.,  New  York. 


-•-»• 


MISCELLANEA. 


DR.  JOHN  S.  HART,  Principal  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Normal 
School,  has  resigned ;  because  eng^ements  "  less  confining 
and  more  remunerative"  have  been  pressed  upon  him. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn  haVe  had  quite  a 
lively  time  in  adjusting  their  "  Book  business."    At  a  recent  meeting 
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of  the  Board,  one  of  the  members  upbraided  Mr.  Kinsella  for  having 
advocated,  sometime  ago,  the  Arithmetics  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes 
ft  Co.,  and  having  changed  his  mind— now  urging  the  adoption  of 
those  published  by  the  Messrs.  Appleton,  of  whom  he  had  spoken  so 
differently  a  year  ago.  Thereupon  Mr.  Kinsella  said :  *'  In  regard  to 
having  changed  his  opinion  respecting  some  of  the  publishers,  he  was 
frank  enough  to  admit  that  anything  he  had  said  on  former  occasions 
against  the  Messrs.  Appleton,  was  mainly  owing  to  data  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Messrs.  Barnes  ft  Co.  The  conduct  of  the  Messrs.  Ap- 
pleton  at  their  worst  had  been  better  than  that  of  the  Messrs.  Barnes 
at  their  best.  [Sensation.]  " 

Recent  Discoveries. — ^Among  the  most  important  discoveries  of 
the  German  arctic  expedition  was  a  new  land,  about  thirty-six  nautical 
miles  east  of  Spitsbergen,  and  situated  north  of  the  seventy-seventh 
degree  of  latitude  north.  The  new  territory  is  larger  than  Spitzber- 
gen,  and  presents  a  very  wild  and  rugged  appearance,  being  filled 
with  almost  perpendicular  mountains  and  cliffs. 

Couldn't  be  Dunned — ^The  other  day  a  Montreal  tailor  sent  his 
bill  to  a  magazine  editor.  He  was  startled  a  few  hours  afterward  by 
its  being  returned  with  the  note  appended,  "  Your  manuscript  is 
respectfully  declined." 


-•-#- 
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A  German  telegraph  operator  has  discovered  a  mode  of  sharpen- 
ing, with  mathematical  accuracy,  any  number  of  steel  or  iron  wires, 
by  the  agency  of  the  magnetic  current.  The  discovery  may  be 
applied  to  the  manu£icture  of  pins  and  needles,  and  do  away  with  the 
present  process  of  grinding  the  points,  so  injurious  and  extensively 
£aial  to  the  workmen. 

A  French  savant  is  said  to  have  invented  a  method  of  preserving 
paleontological  specimens.  All  fossil  bones,  upon  being  exposed  to 
the  air,  are  apt  to  fall  away  into  dust.  To  prevent  this,  it  is  proposed 
to  form  over  them  a  solution  of  silicate  of  potash.  The  liquid  is 
absorbed  immediately,  and  thoroughly  hardens  the  objects. 

The  construction  of  the  railway  destined  to  connect  Are(^uipa  with 
Puno  and  Cusco  has  just  been  commenced  at  its  culminatmg  point, 
five  thousand  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  is  double  the 
height  of  the  nighest  existing  railway.  At  this  elevation  the  air  is 
only  half  as  dense  as  it  is  at  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

A  Proposition  is  oh  foot  for  laying  a  new  trans-Atlantic  cable, 
which  is  to  be  smaller  and  lighter  than  those  heretofore  used.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  cable  will  not  exceed  ;^2jo,ooo.  A 
scheme  for  connecting  England  with  all  her  colonies  by  telegraph  is 
talked  of. 

The  fall  of  a  large  mass  of  rock  between  Heidelberg  and  Wiesloch 
has  brought  to  light  the  works  of  a  silver  mine  which  was  known  to 
the  ancient  Romans.  There  is  no  silver  ore  of  any  importance  left, 
but  a  very  rich  zinc  ore  is  met  with  in  large  quantities. 


LIVE  TEXT-BOOKS 

Wide-Awake-  Teacher  s. 

TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  moat  simxnB  thsM  New  Books,  if  they  wish 
to  keep  up  with  the  times,  and  with  the  improved  methods  of  iostractioji  whkh  iiow 
preTail  ki  Ae  b«tw5hool*  •    ;  .      -      .     '^^  •    -  -  .  •  TT  ^ 


L   Wairen^s  Prlmarjr  Oe^ygnplijrf  « $0.7S 

n.    Wsrren's  €ommon.MII«|»I  CMctfliiFBjr,.    L      ^^^    \  .       .      .      .     1.M 

nL    Warren^s  Physical  Oco^rapliy, 1, 

/^  Sxaminaiion  or  First  BUroSieiwn,  Ont'Haif  tJU  atavt  Rttaii  Prices, 
Ko  hiffher  oonMieadatiOtf  Mdlf  be  awiwded  to  any  Series  of  Books,  tban  tbat  given  Warren'a 


G&uiM  ana  Towns. 

GREENE'S  IMPROVJPD  GRAMMARS. 

L  <lt«m«*tt  Iwtpcdiictton,    « •.^••.  016 

IL   dve^ne's  nMpllsli  CImmuiiimp^ 1.05 

IIL  CIreene's  AiialjrMs« •"•■«.    f.     ^  ^^^ 

Bfr  Bsamiuaih9  or  AW  iiUptdlttiUH,  Otu-Baif  Mm  ^o^  Bfl^UPriem,  . . 

This  aeries  of  Saarliah  Grammars  was  prepared  by  Prof.  6.  8.  Greene,  of  Brown 
UniTersity,  and  is  the  result  of  a  Jobs  and  oareCm  atvdj  cC  thb  kngvugs  'itself,  as  waD  as  of 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  it.  The  three  books  lorxa  a  totmected  flms^  ed^ited  to  the 
diffirent  g;rades  of  city  and  country  schools;  but  ^ach  book  ia  complete, ix^  i^ell(>Ad  OMif  he 
used  indeMBdentiy  of  the  «tben.  .  ^    •    1 

Since  their  recent  revision,  these  GiauaiMS^  ftavrbeett  offieiaUy  lidopted'uj  nfofe  than  One 
Thousand  prominent  Cities  and  Towns  \js  variona  parts- of  Ae  country;'  so  that  tihey  lure 
rapidly  beooming  the  Nattonal  Standard  Taxt^pcto  tax  .C^rammar. 


POTTER  <Sb  HAMMOND'S  COPY-BOOKS. 

REVneD  AND  MPROVQ)  EDITIOHi  111  THBEE  SERIES. 

L  Tke  flehool  aeries, Noe.    1  to   9.) 

IL   Tke  Mercantile  Series, Km.    &to  X%-\  Per  Opt.  •  • 

m.  Tke  lAdies  iiacrHiMd  a^ilMy    '  ;  v   '  .-  lraa.^irto  iSw) 

For  ExaminaHon  or  First  iMmAtf/iMa,  ^tu  D^lk^por  Doun. 

These  Copy-Books  are  unsurpassed  in  points  of  simplicity,  neatness,  and  beauty.    By  then 
eaay,  flowii^  graeefal  wxlfeliicr  >•  tenght,  not  stiff,  slow,  painful  pen  dnawing. 


^  MISCEIXAHBOUS. 

Barsrd^  Unlttd  Btataa  matoiy, ^      •      •      .      •     •      •      •      •  13» 

Afgaia'  Geographical  Drawlag-BQoki  ..•                   •      •,     •      «      «,»      «/•••-•  !••• 

MoBzoana  Vocal  Qyainattifli^ »  V^ '.  •      •      • ,    »      •      •      •      5  %^ 

Laaeh'a  Obmplata  SpeHar,     ...••'•*«      ^      .      1 .SS 

Inlaaly'B  Arithmetkal  QuaatioBai    •            •      •      •     ^      «»••                  •      •      •  ^Ok 

Patter  4  Hamnond'a  Oommon  Uhool  Book-keaafaigi  {Sjnglai  aod  Double  Catiy«> 1.15 

**                "         UaakB  At  diMai  ....•...- ••« 

High  Sohool  Bodk-kaniig.  (Double  entry,)      .      ^     •      .      •     •     •  XJgk 

Blaaka  te  ditta^ US 

*                *         FenmaaaUa  Eanhhiea, !••• 

Mmy  Sravbg  Ouda— 18  Oaida,  40  LeaMna, Per  Set,  .M 

Fitr  Bxtminatumor  ftM  hUi^oAeHam,  Oiu^fiaff  ilU  i^^i  RiUdl  Prias, 

School  Snperinteodeote.  Vtmbesa  of  Boatdt  of  XdoOation  or  School  Committeaa,  Teabhera  in  Public 
and  Private  Schoola.  or  Frienda  of  Education  generallv,  who  will  aend  na  Beporta,  Catalo^ea  of 
Schoola,  Lista  of  Leading  Teachers,  Notices  of  Teachers'  Ina^tu^  aod  other  Sduoational  Meetinsa,  or 
any  information  in  regard  to  propoeed  ofaangea  in  Te^t-Books,  ml  do  ua  a  fhvor  which  we  ahw  be 
pleaaed  to  reciprocate.  .     .     1    . 


«  » 


A  NEW  ILLU8TRATBD  CATALOGUE gwmg  fiM  dmmptiom  oj  off  our|m6{ieaeioiw  wtS  U 

mUfrmypenappkoatUm,  

''     ^       ^  nAnrmsiDmrrar arm  ^  nrk    n.1.12^1. — 


AN  ADDITION 

*      TO  TBM 


Standard  G6(^phical  Series  #  America. 


*■■■ l#fcBi   ^     t 


MITGHEU'S  NEW  OUTLINE  MAPS. 


.  »i      .«■  '•»  # 


y  ^1  •  • 


THE  UMDSBSIONED,   BNOOUSAaXD  BY  TS9  mTM^lFIW  0mK»M  OV 

MitchelTs  New  Outline  Maps, 

SMALL  SERIES, 

Have  the  pleaBtire  of  announcing  to  teachers  and  ptil^^r  friaids  of  edii«- 
cation,  that  they  will' publish  EariIy  in  Aprii^  ^^ddsooaor,  if  |BOS6ible,*~ 

«       .  ^  «  ♦  • 


%    > 


1  m  1IWUR6GR  MfflS,  WiMT  MM. 

Political  and  VhjaML  ^om\Ame±    Beanliftilly  teid  accurately  colored,  varnished 
and  mounted  on  xoUen.    Aooompanied  lirf  a  Key.    The  Series  comprises : 


1.  THB  m&BnsraSRBS,  size,  66x63  In. 
9.  NORTH  ABCBRICAt  •*     KjM  in. 

3.  Ttaue.  VNITBD  8TATB0»  «<     50x78  !n. 


4.  SOUTH  AMBiUCA,  rise,  66xeS  ia. 

B.  BtmePB*  M     66x63  in. 

6«  AMA,  *»     55x63  iiu 
f.  AFMiOA«  Bite,  66x63  tn. 

The  Physical  features  and  Political  diTisions  arc  clearly  4p6nfd.  A  featmnr  e^^fibiiHii  jptroduced  in 
the  smaller  series  of  •Wf  P^  i3  iltoot|>Of|iteirin  tf)it  serSeSy  vtx :  An  outline  of  ^e  State  ef  Pennsylvania 
(area  46,000  square  miles)  is  engraved  on  tlie  map  of  each  continent  drawn  ^pOP  the  same  scale  as  the  map 
on  which  it  is  placed.    B^  this  means  the  compttWiCiTe  rizfe  Af  each  country  is  at  on|^  ftMg|Ssle4  to  Uw  ^yf  • 

The  price  will  be,  ■   '  .....  ^ 

A  Ely  Alette  ivftSi  Mich  Sot* 

r 

It  will  be  I'eadily  ^ee*  |l»t  this  is  Ar  chafer  tbw  any  other  series  publisbid,  tod  we  Mieve  that  thi« 
advantage  will  be  appreciatea,  especially  when  the  fact  is  consi^eitd  that 

Tlsis^I«ovr  Price  does  not  inte^^mmyi^f^  t^e  ]pe|ii|^  ^  Aeevrney  oC  ils«  Mapc. 

ON  ALii  SBsn  Bonm    •      ■ 

Sitcheirs  New  Outlme  laps,' Large  and  Small  Series, 

CHALUUfOB  COMPABIBON.    ' 

-THS7  'ABE  TBE  SAVbSOUSST  A1T$  CBSAPSST  VAF8  PVBLISHE]). 


as  wd  believe  that  bne  6r  the  othet  will  be  foun<f 


fi.:  H,  BUTiSR  &  CO., 

6il  Mmrket  M«y  J^llaifel})M(V. 


For  sale  by 

J.  W.  ScHEttlllCBBOBlT  5^  Co,. 

141  Sond  St.*  M^e-w  ITorlc* 


NEW  SCHOOLtBOOK  PCW4CATI0NS. 


Von  Steinwehr'sPrimaiy -Geography.    "      ♦  • -^ 

Von  Steinwehr's  Intermediate  Geography. 
.  J.  ,^  J     _•  Von  Steuvirehr*a  School  Geography* 

Thompson  &  Bowfers*  Copy-Booka. 

Thompson  &  Bowlera'  Exercise-Book. 

TiMmpaoa  fk'^owlfera'  piato4-Book. 

Thompeon  «  Bowlers*  Writing  Ganla. 


White's  Primary  >jfth|n«tic  .*"..'■  ■        ;        i 

WUfJN  lolteAiidlale  Ai^^etit 

White's  Complete  Arithmetic 

Schu^ler'a  Opinplete  Algebra. 

Harv^s  Orammars. 

Norton's  Natural  Philosophy. 

Kidd't  Rhetorical  R^er.    ,  »  .  . 

|><Kod/^A«lranWCRiiySieric^)  • 

IfoivMoifirAnalytK:  Geometry,  (Ray's  ) 

Schuyler's  Prinaples  of  Logic. 

;    PhuSps' Day  School  Singer. 
For  terms  lor  introduction,  or  other  information -ftspecttng  any  oooks  ofthe  £clbctic  Series,  address 
the  Pttblisbers.  _ 

•'"'''  ^  •      ■       ANfilNNATl,  0., 

or   JOKT^  HOBDS,  Airent, 

At  CLARK  A  MATNAltl>*St  5  Bar^Oay  St.,  New  Tark  City. 

Oowperthtmit  &  Co. 

Educational  PvhlisJiers^ 

628  <Sf  630  ChsstmU  Sirutt 

1 

Publish  tt  FvM  Series  of  School  Text-Books, 

DBSCR/PmE  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE 


A.Ti>s  rro 


School  Discipline: 


A  stTosffttrtit  wk 


PrlsEes* 

Thk  aids  secufe  the  good  results  of  accurate 
records  aod  reports,  with   less  expense  of  time. 
They  naturally  and  inevitably  awaken  a  Uxely  an4 
paternal  itteresL  for  the  pupil  take!  homevm  him  ' 
the  svdiMMi^  «rAd  daify  cottttkidiUpiiogku,  • 

J.  W.  Sch^rpief hojm  &.  Co^ 


Who  m  expeetlsg  to  seek  Kew  Positions 


NEXT  SESSION, 

SHOULD  GIVE  EASLT  NOTICE  TO  THE 

AxsidqAii  SCHOOL  nfsmvTE, 

f^*Bond  St.,  New  York. 

t 

|9r*  Bje/famitfty  Cit%ttt»rt  wiO  he  tent  en 
applkation% 


i>03V»T    think: 

Beeaute  you  ta-lce,  Ibr  1871,  tlie 

American  Educational  Monthly, 

THAT  THAT  IS  ANT  BBABON  WHT  TOXT  SHOXTLD  KOT  8UB8CBIBE  FOB  THE 

Phrenological  Journal, 


r       f     » 


WHICH,    IN  FACT,   IS  ONE  OF  THE  BEST 

Published...  It  contains.  >u$t'tb«  iaibrniation  that  all  /n/^and  progressive 
Teachers  want,  and  is  recommeridfed  hy  some  of  the  best  Educators  in 
the  country.  .As  a  guid^tqadttcatiDg  and  training  children  this  maga- 
zine has  no  superior,,  a^  it  points  out  all  the  peculiarities  of  character 
and  disposition^  and  rendor»  govermnetnt  and  classfficdtion  not  only  pos- 
sible but  easy;  This',  in  (io'nnecffon  Wifh  lis  specialties  as  indicated 
below,  makes  it  one  of  the  most  important  helps  a  Teacher  can  have. 


The  Journal  is  specially  devoted  to : 


Etl&nology— The  Natural  History  of  Man 
— ^ManaerB,  Costoms,  Reli|^on8,  and -Hodes  of 
Life  in  different  Natloms,  frith  portraits  of  &e 
Baees. 

Pliystology  and  Apa^my-t-^rffaQlsia* 
tion,  Structure,  and  functions  of  the  Human 
Bod}' ;  the  Laws  of  Life  and  Health.  Illus- 
trated. 

Pliysiogbom|r.:^f ,•  ISlDfe  of  Charaoter 
Exliibited  in  the  ^uQiftn.  ^iioe  and  F.orn~« 
with  Rules  for  their  Analysis,  with  illnstratiTe 
examples. 

Plirenology^The  Brain  and  its  Fano- 
tions,  the  Temperaments,  Vital,  Motive  «nd 
Mental ;  the  Locations  of  the  OrgfiDS  de- 
scribed. 

Psyclftology_or,  the  Sctenoe  of  the  Sonl ; 
the  Phenomena  of  Man's  Interior  Life;  his 
Intuitions  and  Emotions  fully  represented. 

Sociology,   Manrtiafiie^  like  -t^WLiMOy.^ 

The  Objects  of  Marriase  stated,  and  different 
phases  of  Domestic  life  carefully  porteayed. 
Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked." 


ki 


Sclenee  and  Art — The  most  recent  an 
Important  Discoyeries  and  Inventions  whio ' 
aflbet  man  individually  or  coUectfyely  w 
be  noted,  and  their  bearings  on  human  de- 
velqppeAt  4nd  xuvilization  indicated. 

nic  ^kotee  <ftf  I^ir««lu — How  to  Se- 
lect a  Pursuit  to  which  one  is  by  nature  and 
aoquirement  best  adapted;  wnetber  Law, 
Medicine^  Divinity,  Oommerce,  Mechanism, 
etc.  *'  I^et  OS  be  sure  to  put  the  right  man  in 
the  right  ^aoe." 

Portrait*,    Sketches,   Biographies   of 

the  leading  Men  and  Women  of  the  World. 

Pareiftta  aad  Teach<»rs*.As  a  guide  In 
the  classification,  education  and  training  of 
Children  and  Youth,  this  Magasine  has  no 
superior. 

«  Our  Coantry*^  with  its  Hesonrces,  Re- 
ligious and  Educational ;  Public  and  Private 
Disoipline  in  PiispB8»  Asylums,  Hospitals, 
Befbnnatories,  «na  the  best  influences  calcu* 
lated  to  secure  the  greatest  benefit  to  both 
sexes  and  to  all  classes,  are  made  features  in 
each  and  every  number. 


Terms. — Monthly ^  #1  49  #»  SE^or,  iu  advifm$A,     OMk  of  Ui^  or.  more,  $2  each. 
Single  nurnb^^^ ,eenU. 

We  ate  offeri$^ fika ^m4>$t  liheral  Aemninm  IneUme  l&.eenimfor  a  sample 
number,  with  PtospeePus  cmd  List  of  Premiums,  TsAOHnts  ^Jba/nUd  tn  ewry 
School  District  to  act  as  Agents.    Liberal  cash  commission  offered, 

3S9  Broadway,  Vew  York. 


THE  KINDEflGillTm.  ' 

A  Minul  !<>•  till  IntToduction  of  Fnxbel'l  StiMB 

Di,  Ad  'LF  DouAr-     i^mo-    pp.  Viii  and  tii^ 
With  16  Plalu.    CiDlh.  Ci.oa. 
All<i><i«i  »  m.itcd  CO  tlH  feUcmnrJUCK-/ 
BCtOKS  fbrlhtMudjof'^^       ' 
OERMAM'IN  PUBLIO  SeM*OI.8, 
which,   beiac    ch»p,    clflir.  comprfitHWV— V^ 
/■■i&  i'fiw/j  ind  Prii        *      ^     .         .. 

AHIf. 
.  AHW. 


'Wall  Slates! 


ratncT  SLATE  SURFACE,III  NEAT  ASH  FRAMES. 

'    '  '   Aifr  StZS  MADE   TO  ORpBR. 
Thtj  vA  bo'  framed  Uiat  they  tire  fr«e  tO 


Girj«an  Primir.    fD.». 

Millud  cf  tkt  Girman  LungHJitt.   By 
uusTAvi;^  FiicuiR.    yim  Cnme,  Ki*.    SKoud  - 
ConrM,  (o.jo. 
AHN.     ffMcJ  1/  Ikt  Girmaa   Lannmtt. 

Coone-SoAo.     Sttord  QiurM,  *iij». 
AHN.    Gmttan  Handmnii^:  yi.,p. 
AHN.    C,wr^a(/«,.  fcjX* 
OBAUBRT.    MuKM,^  a/ ttu  Gtrm-^  is^ 

(S'aUEHT.  F^l'GmHaHgtdJtr.p>.s=. 
OBADSBT.  S,riHd  GifTtan  RiaJir.  pibo. 
BOHX.BOBI'.     ^innoi  Gmmmar.  fir  Bi- 

W-  Sp«™=n  t,.pi«  10  Ttxrlitr.  for  hjlf-imci. 
*■*  DcKnplin  Caulogua  fitc.    l^qui  Stuck 


Fresh  Garden,  Flower,  FcuU, 
Herb,  Tree  apd  Strt;ulx,  and  E^ev- 
green  Seeds,  prepaid  by  mail, 
with  directions  for  culture.  25 
dlflbrent  packets  of  either  olflfis  for 
».0 


Tbi 


Dep 

•71 


dlMonlon.  It  U  uk  admitted  neceaait; 
vhererer  teaching  la  to  be  done.    The  D 

I  BOBDOL  TEACHZ^    Smmil-fiCHOOL   TK1C~ 

I  ZixcTtJxez  on  Bci^nce,  and  PBonseoB  in 
'  LaWi  eaab  has  constant  need  of  it. 
'  '  jt  Iwh^  iiidinransable,  the  qoMtdoa  ia, 
'Vfia.t  blackboaril  is  5t«(7  The  verdict  of 
,  Boience  and  teatimon;  Of  teachers  agree  on 
tt>*3Bn^UL  Tbia  enmce  is  incomparably 
THX  BnC^fWdxftt  C(Mtt7  natural  alates  do 
not  «nw4  it  It  ia  floer  and  hardw  and 
b1ael»T  dian  Blato.  II  ie  aleo  amoothei,  and 
yetitneTOTlymBjfiagWe^fwiinwrfcBTipoii 
it  aitfVbiwe  ay  legibla  nom  any  direction. 
The  portable  ZuTCkt  Slata  ia  tmriTtUled. 
-iR^^i^t,'  umlty  «Bd  mMy  handled,  less 
ible  than  alata^to  fataaka  and  scratch's, 
more  convenient  to  nae,  mwrii  ohajiper, 
berfitta  leins  anfely  TranRportsble.  The 
tUTb^,  thou^  hard  BA  ffi^t,  nevef  chaokfl 
or  aepanitea  from  Iha-wood.  Thia  elasticity 
of  tin  EUREKA  SI^TE  U  ova  of  its  peon- 
l^r  ai^^ost  laloaUs  ptofertiea. 

j^oX^llteafnffiClMa.  lithOlnateOed 

'Jeacriptioti  of  Hasimaiid'i  Bl>d;to>rd  Support 
and  E»&ali'i  HtdUWUd  SimI,  aent  on 
appllcaHon, 

J,  W.  Schermerhorn  <&  Co., 

MAKiiAetsnn,  14  n>»J  St.,   Nvwr  York. 


Uabh 


lEMmt  Bicorfing  lo  Acl  of  Conmii,  m  ibe  inw  itjo, 
br  }  W.  SanMiKHaiH  «  Co..  in  it>«  CInK 
CMfceoftfio  DiMritt  C^)^^loflllIUniledSut«^ro^ 
|lH  SoaUmn  Dnlcid  ol  N«w  Yoifc.]     CofynibI 


COIMJMONWE-A-J^TH 

Of    NEW    YORK. 
OFFICES ..— . avs  SBOjLDWA.T. 

OMABT«B,gBariTgiL. 
J.  B.  PEARSON,  Presldeqt      "^OHN  PIERPOIIT,  Vice-President 
^.  S.  MOiiSS,  Secretary', 


All  policiH  are  InconMiliblT  Br  ui^  cane  exopt  acui]  ^ad,  acd  in  fin  fros 
[Hniaiimi  u  lo  mUlac*,  tnial  *Dd  esplayaiRit. 

AH  policici  BTt  Don-fciriclllUt  and  panittpue  in  the  pnGlr  of  Ih*  O 


Wi  iioMiabadn 

ilMtiblTSi  anr  can 


K  iwI]F  ud  «R  pa^abi*  la 


eat,  lluak- 


IX*  XMPOBTJLPrr   TO   'X'BJlCEEEIIS.  .£1 

Tba  Oanmonwealtb  Ufb  tnaorMIM  Oo>a«ki  for  good,  *OTVlBrAieiiii,unoii(e 

OffiCETcd  and  dheSed  bj  thfiH  iilio  ant  by  long  Fipciitnn,  familiar  wi'ih  their  high  nipofuibili- 
' 1.1.  J.,..-:.!.,..  . — iB  ai  Sbmlly  aa  ;u>li«  iiill  permit,  rKogniucg  AallyUuboBa 

ndaltjr  aecccaalid  In  tliii  b«ific«DC  field  of  laboa, 
lib  other  dnli 


t,  the  Cotiuiuiiii^th  dull  wiih 


TeutieTa— both 
~    Hhetller  they  pwwe  ii 


31  enbnrai 


vd  lo  cnnftT  personally  oi 
liTCrcd  on  applicaUon  10 


illy  o.h;r  1*1 


P.  O.  Box  SKI. 


F.  E.  Morse,  Secrete^, 


178  BaOADWAT. 


aocxEoecopK^  " 
Frio*  Lilt,  lUutnted,  nut  to  a&7  tldMit. 

MAGIC  X^AN^rXSRNe. 

WITH  (KVaiAL  motiujia 

OolOTAd  Photogntpblo  Tlvm  oa  Qiam, 

lLt,tr«T(ATtH« 

Art,  Sdnce,  SsUgtm,  ffiitaiy,  ato. 


THE  NEW  ELECTRIC  MAOAKIffe, 

A  Urst  clU3  Literal^  KenUlK 

Deraed  Id  the  publication  of  Selected  Anidea  fron  Iba 

Bait  Amerieui  ul  For^  f  oMle^ 

Original  Patrrt  on  Grirrml  Littmturg   Sijtuet  Am 
tmJ    i*.     EHmtmlkm]    and    ikurUl   ' 

o.IS"^**'?  P"  *''""™'  .'T"  TeacbBaJj.™, 
SpediBrti  KuoibR  Kni  or  receipt  of  y  iii    (S^Iuh 
•aatad  hi  eieiy  Siale.    Addreu  the  Publbhara, 


rur  Cburchei,  SdmoU,  Academiei,  1 
FiR-Alanii.  etc.,  etc.,  of  Puai  Hill 
<,"RP=r  Ji>d  tio).  V»iw*itTiiD  awl  faiii 
pnmd  Hnaminn.  it  the  tmi^il  cith  price 
AHALQAIT  BSIiI>B,  at  »  cenii  p 
BiiaueHettabliihrdi«>ean.  CitaWei 
m.  B.  DATXB.  ss  Z7<F  5V ,  ^n 


THE  XlXth  CENTURY, 
PCBIiUBBD  Hr  CnABI.BtrTOff,  s.  c^ 

ABIiSST    ANI>    BBST 

IIIirSTBATZS    XOHTBLT 

Xver  FobUabAd  tn  Um  Boutb. 

.IniurtW^n  tl-SB  ftrAun.;   Simrli  ctfia  ajt 

Oitvof  the  beat  mcdiurnH  fnr  Arat-cl^lu  adverriiuia 
oiith  of  Iha  INitomac  To  be  had  at  all  Ntui 
unda  and  Pciiodical  Dcalrn. 

■"  G.  L.  MORDECAI, 

■  '  ■•  NtB  Vtrk  Stall, 
oii,)MawYttkCiW. 


ROBERT  PATON   &.  CO, 

■lAXCTAomxaa  or 


Schooli  Cttarab  uid  DOM 

FTJRNITUKE 

BbbAmj  School  and  Lecture  Soom  Settew, 
or  ETxsr  BEScainKM, 


'  ( 4  rriHE  I 

Krst  steps  in  English  literatnre. 


CN«r  Vorl. 


H    &    Co.  RlTUtUfl 


IJ..  It. 

emiouilr  atcaUd." 


lodciMaileDt. 

"Il   ouihl  ■"  ' 

ibooJti    whtTL ™.^.   ^..^.„.,j,c   ^ 

•cwiuow."    tSprinflitM  R^iiWici 

"We  «™  conMcnl  (ta,  po  bencr TeW-booll for 

ipirti™  the  kDO-lnii  can  be  Ibuiiil  iJun  ■  Vint 

"pt.'"^  tAlwwiderllTdt, 

"E>«mii«J»Ta]oibS  to  Trang  rear 
Reripoia  Matumii. 

^Oji'S^a  "  '*»'<•  »'«  »lon=  pricelew  to 
EngndfCiuniurc."    iPiovidenca  Prcu. 

r  I^TT"""'^?'"™™  ■'>*  prominentegi'ran  la 
lib  tiM  pilJM  lilU(  apHtidu  dcn^  ig  i^t 
.._.,....    ...    ij^i^  ^  Biadliiy,  Prin- 


'    (Honlhly 


N.     R  —  Paninilsr    Mlcnlinn     il    uked    for 
SOBCKSOi'B  Pat«nl  BeTsnible  Settee. 

t^"  Simd/sr  Catalcpii. 


American  Sunday  School  Worhar.- 

A  McHlk/jfir Pannh,  TndHntmJ Sdiebrt. 
41  SO  a  Tew,  In  AtlTaaoe. 

Silly  Scholaij"  L«Mon  Piper*  free  lo  a!!  Onb 

TBB.  et.  I^ula.  Mo. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION. 
HELLMUTH    COLLEGE 

Btardaad  TuiluH  fir ammmm,  flit. 

HELLAfETH  LADIES'  COLLEOE, 

Iniupiraied  by  H.R,H.Prii.a  Arthur.    BowJand 
Tiiiuon  p.r»nniim  1,36.     pM„M7.Ti  The  V«* 

?'V    -—'""■     "^■'^^''""™'    '^^'P^ 
Weu. 


1  ■PFll'  u  Major  Smu,  lAgdi^i,  C 


j^^iS^SH'Hi^lBf 


'  *  A  ^^  ^P¥'^  1WBT.,»  IbunM  18S5. 


Va^OieH    _-  .._. 

To  npmenl  Tncbir 
To^  ■  - 


cnM  infornMtiod  afiood  6i 

I,  and  euMnia  SMol  Pn 

L  .r..v  yan  havaynvn^  il  (Odd 

""w.  SCHMMBRHQRN.'A'il'r 


JirS 


Acadei 


dpil  Albmjr  Fit* 

"A  namllaiiily  compreb 
aomjor  EneMih  ifttntin  fr< 
d«r."^  [CbrStiia  UdIbb. 

"Tha  mot!  perfecl  of  it. 
[ABaiiau  latnrf  Outsat. 
'   by  in  BoobeHfrt. 
iba  priM  by  ib*  Pul 


and    thomfh 


Sent  free  bj  ni»n  01 


CAUTIO*. 

hVL  persons  arehereby  cautioned 
against  Infringing  my  Letters  Pat- 
ent for  Improvements  in  SewingMa< 
chines,  extended  for  seven  years  by 
Act  of  Congress,  dated  July  14, 1870. 
All  infringers  will  be  prosecuted 
according  to  law. 
1350-1253.         John  Bachelder, 


Addrm   JOE 
,   Bonan,  Miu., 


SCEOOL  FURNITUilE 

OF  ALL  UOSSBN  ST7LES : 

At  pri«M  to  Hit  all. 

W CATALOQitfiS,  TEN  CENTS. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

iCMWteAinm,  14  BtmdSl.,  If.  ¥. 


fi®  iaetliibiVilti©, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

DOANE,  WING.  CU^ItlG^^  SMITH. 


-433  BrSoome  Bt.,1Kow  York. 

■•T1i«T  «*  wiadih  of  pnfteilsD."— Abrt^M  Afw  ^aMrAi,.OrUtm*,  1S7& 

"  Thh  InltniRicnl  ii  deHrredly  popular  wlicRW  it  [•  kno«i»^  ■*W»  SOutdi^ijCkitia),  Oct.  A,  iti«. 

"Wa  luowerDO  iiiUninienI  we  cu  mon  keaitilr  ictsdnsMflfc  bolh  qiulibmndpriu."— £il(«j 
ChrhtiuH,  Dtamhr  iS,  it69.  ^ 

"II  hu  atf  ibc  impn)ni»MiiUdi|*toia>k*f'.£Mclaa'  pmiiS,"-<Ti,  /nd^imiimt,  iMimttr 
I*.  1870. 

"  tU  ■apcrtor  aiulilic* df  mk  mJ  llnliwm>«t iU finiih.  fa*  ni^*  eiuiHlirfriMpsiiuluilT."— rAt 

Everything  for   Sekeels ! 

'■     A.,   ^   O,   "SVAX-Ij    ClIAnTS. 

AIDS  TO  SCHOOL  DISCtPtlNS.    [ThEy  iwe  limcDf  ncnnl-kcCi^  and  icdnc*  "nnidi"  ta 

ARI^MsFlCAL  FORMS  AKD  QEOME^RSCAL  SOLIDS. 

tLACK-BOARDS,  wiih  Hrint  dil«  nn4«,    Wbi  dwi  rc»d»  mmde- 

BLACK-BOA  RD  XUBSBRS,  BLA  CK-BQARD  EASELS  aid  BLACE-BOARD  SUPPORTS. 

BOOK  CARRIERS,  forboyl  and  gii)!,  veiy  populMi  BOOK  RESTS. 

CALL  BELLS,  for  TficJw™'  iImIu,  nned  «T>e». 

COMPOS/ T/oy  FA RER.  "AnEJucaliODilNowlIy."    CRAYDXS.   Cn»on  HoUw,  juit inTmlrf. 

CXOOI^^r,  caa^ciiMaidbaok,4kb«,(<vl>nl<>li>TSd>ai>K4u«.   . 

Cl'^S-JfOO/'aiOC^,  in  neii  paper  box.      DEaitSind  ^TTIES.  00  "  Phy«olo»al  Priotiplei." 

GYMNASTIC  A  ERA  KA  TVS—OttitU-^l^  Hbid.  Clut.,  Win*,  He. 

/.VAT  l^ELLS-^a  liinda.       INKV^Nis|(iwk>'^plMb}  Mr  lllllal  IlliWaU«.alc 

-  KUfDER  GARTEN  SLOCKS."  '     • 

MAP  AND  CHART  SUPPOKT,  aaimtUlB  to  ara*  aka. 

MEDALS,  for  cFwardi,  on aad appnprialcWiElik        MICROSCOPSS. 

iOTTOES  1.10)  (a  %Aiaai.-iaDmiit3i».         ,   ,  UULTIPLICATIOK  WALL-CAKDS. 

NUMERAL  ERAMES,  avpatioi  al;li,  im  baii^  144  balU. 

"OBJECT-TEACHING  BLOCKS,"  64  farmi  Md  idM* 

SLATING,  "EUREKA  S-IQUJD"  (Mjipgv'i*' *» *il4roi a«  andurini and imriTalW  Slaw SwAw 

f £.4  TB-HUBBERS.  «i  «»e  Hi'ikfut  w»|er,    '  SPELLING-STICKS,  far  Primarkni. 

5£tfT£m:E--STICKS.  Idi  Prinuiiaai,  "  loliuilif  sp  kmeikb." 
W(7X^}-C1iC£J',  ior  "Ot«actTEachu«"-««coDBaBB<nuB. 

•     W«rf  wwjty  ol^er  useftil  thing's  'for  Modern  Sehools. 

BookiaDen,  Te^chan  aiul  Scluol  QOkin  ihoutil  ha«  our  UlMUaMAOMlaf  tik  ' 


y.   W.  Schenkerhom  &  Co., 


THE  "SII.VEB  TQNGU£" 

<  :  r 

V5  o 

^  '  a 

<:  m 

o  ,  o 

0^  :^ 

O  C/5 

Hati  be«n  daanuiacturTd  in  ftoadily  incnunc  Dnmbcn  »■«  tbq  birlh  oftbA  £nl  Pvfect  ^ftladt« 
bum  lbs  Ecoiui  ^  Jcniaiih  Cai^ut  ud  tha  KMabliihinm  Id  1&4&  or  Iha  (xlebiated  £nn  of 

OA-PiSLA-EGr  cfc  N"EisiDi3:A.iyi:. 

be  clibonlrd  duiing  hii  life— hiving  Ihs  eicluiiTs  bnitt  ■(  E.  P.  NiaDHAii's  nluabli  O^na  PawnM, 
ud  of  Dihtn  whtTuf  Ih*  lighl  hu  been  Hcund  <o  ika  "  8B.Tn  Tshovb"  Houh,  iIht  uud  u  the 

Representative  Organs  of  America, 

UiBufiKInred  by  1  Firm  wbicb  it  Igdtblipbt*  In  ciMriMEiAl  'tlol^  tawntli^lnpiDnnenl,  md  on  lis 
fau'niw  for  eniT  undtr  lu  iuliue,  wlulembe  ibt  olfgitf  ih&c«r.  ike  "Sil«r  tlmfTie^  pnicnl  ihs 

WEWKST    AND   MOST   EXCELLENT   CONSTRUCTION, 

Uadcof  the  meat  icnipglDiHly  ulactcd nuuriflt  ikad«rllv  panwt  4Bd  mttoiBtic  ivpcrrinMiof  Hr.  E- 
P.  NuDKAH,— Ihi  joinl  fbundir,  *Iib  Mr.  Cadhaiit,  of  tliB  bnnen— b*  pitlied  workmtn  of  peculiar 
QualiGotivDB  uid  onalHicati  ihry  aoo'avut.tnn  ycaf  to  year,  iheir  icpuiaaoiu,  Ln  point  of  workmujahlpL 


ivbcoi  thcT  bare  coaiaaud  ;  haviiig  bcAi  hon*Rd  with  hlghot  ■ 
_—  -.«•••.  vL— vw  ,  -iid  btincllia  luhiKCC*  the  moat  flattninftWiiDoDiala  Irani  muiici 
mad  tikii  utd  culiun  1  tber  an,  M  ini^  b*  cirectad,  tin 

Host  OiilrcrsaJly  ipproT«4  iBatruenls  «f  tbelr  Class, 

ucad  aa  Ibty  naoflttrrly  «i«,  t*  imiMnB*  numben,  by  Ine  i?nfc!e  firm  tiavinE  contro]  of  Ihoir  1 
n,  iFbo  uVi  nwT  adnoKsa  of  tlu  uioabadtia  wayi  of  ecoDOmiiini,  whicb  ludi  a  lar(*  bu 
la,  tbs  "  Silvar  Tontu"  IniltuBmla  ats  tmtnelit  ii^ii^  fritid,  and.  Is  point  of  bol,  Ilia 

CHEAPEST   IN    THE  ■  M-AIIKET;     - 


S»d^  a  umplc  copr.  'Xte^^M«MN^  M-c  afl 


(f  jgiiin^  for  OfgaHJayEn  14  7"A*  ,TiAin 

SM3fojriIni[Jtrai?^.''^Ki^nTlC«»"Bi"MX[~ifffnd  In  dubi !    lUuiIiaJcd  4ciciu<iieni  of  Ih«  Siln 
Tantaa,  whh  pricc-lul,  iriU  bt  BifilMawkikiiriiig  fall  iDf6nulun|lj 

E.  P.  IdlEDHAM  &  SON,  i^^  Carhart  A  Needham,) 

Pittlukmiif"  TluSihKrTemrttiiJOrgauiteiStftntry," 

14,a,  145  and  14.7  :EMm*  38d  St„  TTvw  'S'orlc  City 

K.  B.— SfDdtbTtba"SiLViaToKGUi  ALaui(,"Bii]t4po(t-paid,  toaDjaddiHi 


coiwimonave-a-Lxh: 

Of    NEW    YORK. 
OFFICEe J— --* »W»    BBOAD'WA.Y. 

OMABTlB^PBBPlTgiL. 
J.  B.  PEARSOH,  President  JOHN  PIERPONT,  Vice-President. 


«  OommMnrMLltb  ii  iiipiiliiil  cfb  iba  Mutual  plan,  »d  tmiH  tmj  clau  oT  Lifi 
PolrciuanthaiaoM  (uonUitiiiH. 

Kilicis  ue  inconleittbla  Ibr  uif  cioH  sxspt  nctul  fnod,  and  m  (i«  from  Ihe  i 
Iionf  H  to  TtHdenca,  Irm^  uid  FiBplDrBinil- 

polidH  in  oon-lbrfeitlble  ud  partitqwle  in  the  pronip  of  Iht  Oampuy,  unlot  olhtn 
videadsbtfeMC  jurly  umI  ttv  pajmbl<  in  cuh  dt  m  >ddi1i«n]  kuwiuic^  ■(  tlic  DpEioD  d 


Th«  OamuBoawealtli  IjBb  tn«imna»  Ott  lerti  for  goocl  •oAim  Ageni*.  ■mmir 
bit  men.    Offisiedind  diceewdby  iboH  wbo  inL  by  long  iipciHtnct.  bniilUirwii 
ti«L  i1h  ConinoEiwcalth  deals  wiih  \\n  A»nl   ~ 
■ndmiTddus  tliaa*  who  Rnc  it  biihrefl^. 


TMH)h«r»-b(>th  iDKlItduil  v»l 
whether  Iboy  fiartae  il  oclonrely,  or  li 


With  IhoM  who  mill  tntuain  lliji  lubica  1  u 
PabScaiions,  «Ec.,  Ibmrded  withoiJt  charge  by  uij 


rbo  artb  by  long  experience,  bmiliiirwirh  their  high  reipauibil 
■■  u  Hbtnliy  u  juiikc  wili  permii,  leCDguiting  fully  the  hocu 

ty  nuxesfiil  fa)  Ihii  beniEcent  Sdd  of  bbn. 

at  tkit  danekr  to  act  u  mir  Sptdul  Agenti. 


lelirercd  oa  ipplia 


P.  O.  Bra  SM. 


F.  E.  Morse,  Secretctry, 


irS  BaOADWi^T. 


MICItOBCOPX:^ 

Fiio*  Llrt,  nisstratsl,  HSt  to  tv  lUnn. 

OoloMd  PbotOKnpUo  Vtnra  m  CHaMt 

.    Art,  gdmca,  Ballglca,  Elrtaxj,  ito. 

^^'CaUlegmt,  frimUJ  <mJ  Oliatnilid,  mil  Jrwt  U 

T.  H.  HoAUJ8Til&,  OptloUn, 
4*  Nuutn  St.,  New  Turk. 

THE  NEW  ELEmiC  MA«AKINE. 

A  first  class  Uieru^  Ife&tUf, 

Dented  Id  (he  pfiblii:atioii  of  Selected  Aiiidei  Iraai  Ilu 

Bast  Amsricu  ind  7ar^  fttlgdi^Is, 

OrigiiuU  Paftn  nn  Gfur«!  LiUnU.r,,  StUnlt  At 
imd   Ilu    -ElimaMniBi   and   MUtrM 

nnuin^.  Tq  Te.a,er^  fa.-.. 


■aJEiXJS.»  I     SSEt-XM  1 1 


For   Cliurchci.  Sclioolt,    Acxdemiea,    Fa 
iIe■AlaIl,1^  etc.  etc,   of  Pum   Bull   1 

AHALQAMBElXs,  u  ™<xm^ 

luuien  eaublithed  t«  rem.   Oiiiloeuet  K 

■■  B.  UATIB.  5J  Dtr  SI,  Nn  1 


rcH  the  Pi^bliin 


ABUi8T    AMD    BSST 

IIIirSTBATBI}    XffHTaiT 
Brer  Pnbttelwd  In  ttaa  Boath. 

StitKriflitn   tl.9>  fAnn.;    Simirlt  cttln^^. 

One  of  the  bHt  mediuitii  for  iinl-clAB  advertiuu 
South  of  the  PM<m»i:.  To  be  had  il  ill  Nen 
Sundi  and  Perioral  Dealen. 

Addreu,  G.  L.  MORDECAI, 

Agmihr  Ntm  Ycrk  Statt. 
I  nse  Sc.  (Koota  3.}  New  York  Ov. 


ROBERT  PATON   &.  C0.,|"1T,; 


Sohooti  CburolL  and  OSm 

FURNITUKE, 

8nad«7  School  oni  Iiectnre  Soom  SvttMi, 

OF  BTEBI  BE8CXIPK10X, 


N.    B.  —  Pirtieuljr    iltentinn    ii    ukcd    fiir 
J'OIiOKISI''B  Fktant  BeTBntble  aettM. 

Cy  SitdJsT  Catahpu. 


First  Steps  h  English  literature. 

Camiridf,:  H,  O.  Houghton  & 


-  It    BU.ht    I 


13..     I.. 


EnilWi  t-Liei 


I  cbsene  with  pleai 

Mult  book  (o  ' -- 

I  Albiny  Frt»  Audemy.' 
A  mimllout);  comilrcliciiiive 
aif.'^'ichrSlM  Union,     ""°  '     i^~u  .u  ™  „-„ 
"Thq   moil  pFrierl  of  iti  kind  we  luvB    M«0-" 
[AvHHUt  lii  Uniy  OftuIH. 
~     ulc  bi  ill  Bmkuncn.     Senlfrei  Wmiil  00 
1  of  Ih.  ptiM  I9  ib«  Publiihcn. 


American  Sunday  School  Worker. 

A  MsnlUjfsr  PamUi,  Ttadfrt  andSritUrt, 

■  1  SO  A  Tmt.  In  AATauoe. 

SL.tT  Scholin'  Lnion  Puptni  free  lo  all  Clubi 

t^*  Send  po«ta£«  tump  for  tpecim...  »rf  — ^ 
L     Iuto{  LcHonilbrlS^l.  ID  lh<  Publisher. 
\  J.  W.  MoINTTHl!.  St.  I.ouia.  Mo. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

HEL.L.MUTH    COLLEGE. 

Bsarda«d  ThUuk  ftr  amimm,  fiA 

HELLNUTH   L\DIEft*   COLLESE, 

T™l^^r  .nnum.  »>36.  "™bmos"t 
Rer.  I.  Hcllmuth,  D.R,  DuD  of  Hotoi 


AOENTS  WANTEDH*"5_*  mONTMV 
/V  brthe  4rHJi)aibA.N  KNITTIira 
K&CHINi:  00„  BOSTON.  MASS,  or  ST. 


<  <   1  MBB.  &CH'I.  INST,,'^  foondad 


rt/imiii 


,  INST„»  foondad  ISBB, 


Ta*id  (hou  wfao  mat  ■  J  ^niBiail 

To^nv  parenU  intbmfttioA  of  femd  i 

To  Kll.  mi.  and  cxch«n(c  SuHdI  P  _. 

PimsM  itan  hava/nw.<ii  tOkidit  in  hcuIbs 

" i«HnrrT«ACnn  fm  tmi — -  " 

"iKKMKRMOR,,,  .__.,._ 

<d  Su,  iftw 


:«-BaDk  !o 
[SptTnjfield  Republican. 

ipaninE  the  knowicdH  can 
■""'       TAIvnndeT  |lr*Jt. 

iKi*  Yalnab*  10  jooni  rejdeji  who  ir 


ec  Text-book  ,b> 


Relirioua  Mttui 

The  two  tablet  or  chaiii  are  alone  pri 
mof  EngtitHTiteTnlure."    (Pioridcna 


■    (Allanl 


.tla  appaodii  d«vo1od  in  nni* 
T."_  (J'*'>  E.  Bradley,  Prin- 

and    (hofo^b 


CAUTION. 

Au.  persons  are'hereby  cautioned 
against  Infringing  my  Letters  Pat- 
ent forlraprovements  in  Sewing  Ma- 
chines, extended  for  seven  years  by 
Act  of  Congress,  dated  July  14, 1870. 
fringera  will  be  prosecuted 
according  to  law. 
1350-1353.         John  Bachelder. 


Ctiicico,  til ,  or  Si   Louia,  Uo. 


SCHOOL  FURNITUflE 

OF  ULUOISEH  STYLES: 

At  prl«M  to  rait  mix. 

tr  CATALOOaaS,  TBJfCEXTS. 

J.  W.  Schermerhom  &  Co., 

mdSI..K.r. 


fit  iaeiliii  ilt&@, 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

DOANE,  WING,  CUSBIWQ  &  SMITH, 


4=23  Br'oome  Ht.,  "Ko^r  York- 

n  madrli  of  ptrfMlm."— JUMl««itf^»w  yrwn^O^M^t,  iSm 

It  wa  cu  BOB  buItilT  lumlia—  *r  bodi  quillqf  uti  pna."—Liirrml 


"laiaptrlorauilitiHiil'IBu  udiliabiaUr*riIaGiiUli,  liM  npifir  eiimdii^lMtKipalirit*.''— 7^ 
OriitlaH  UnitH,  StfUmiir  >«,  itm. 

Everything   for   Sekeols ! 

'      A.  B,   C   ■WAJLiXj    CTHAltTS. 

^/Of  TO  SCHOOL  DISCIPLIKE.    tThty  urn  rim  of  t«otil-»Mpbii  md  redot*  "  mmrfi "  lo  , 

ARl^MMBhcAL  FORMS  AND  GEOMEj-mCAL  SOLIDS. 

MLACK-BOARDS.  wiih  pfrfixt  iliie  iirflin.     Ntae  liw  rendr  nude-  

BLACK-BOARD  RUBBERS,  BLACK-BOARO  EASELS nmJBlMX.-90lLKDSVFrOK.TS. 

BOOK  CARRIERS,  fiiiboyi  »nd  girli,  very  popiikt.     ■     BOOK  RESTS. 

CALL  BELLS,  for  TpAcfien^  detkh  vn^ed  itWu. 

COMPOSITION/  PAPER.  "AnEduoUooilNDMllT."    CRAYOVS.   Cnyoo  Holder,  jo.!  initnwd. 

CROQVBT,  c<>*>plct..Riii<lbogk,iab.i.tfiDJitylBfcrSehaDl>,»Ljn.  _ 

Ct/'aS-JTOOrsZO!:^,  in  ntal  piper  boi.      DESKS  ind  ffETrlES,  m  " Phyuolggiol  Pi 

/jntr  If  ELLS— tw  v,Bit.     INK  vEnis,  (%MiMtVi)*MU  («  Qiiiii  hkWtU 

••XINDER  GARTEH  BLOCKS." 

MAP  AND  CHART  SUPPORT,  adiait 

MEDALS,  for  rewards,  new  ud  ippraiiria 

MOTTOES  (»)  for  Scliogl-niDin  wOIl 

NUMERAL  FRAMES,  tBptrioi  nyl*,  loa  blUl,   144  balli. 

"OayECT-TEACHlNO  BLOCKS,"  &I  fanu  Old  edite 

SLATING.  "EUREKA  L'QUJD"  (JlumV^.  fcr»idttag»«oilu>fnf  ind  witit»D»dSlitBSBifc» 

on  old  or  now  boara  wd  wal. 
SLATE-RUBaERS.  f  «a>°  Hiikfui  vMer,  SPELLING-STICKS,  br  Pmnumni. 

SEtrTENCE-STlCKS.  foi  Primarum.,  "loWldBptwlaKM." 
WORD-CARDS,  for  "  Ot«w:l  Teachu«"  .aas  connua  fliniL 

j4«rf  iw<ij(y  ff/Air  ttj^^  things  for  Modern  Sehools. 

BooIihUbi.  Tefchoi  and  Sduol  OIBcn  ilioi 


y.   ^.  Sckermerkorn  &"  Co., 


THE  "  SILVER   TQNGUE" 

«.  ...^ 

^  ,  m 

<  .  r 

^  ■  '  o 

<:  m 

o  .  o 

O  ■  en 

Hats  btn  ninulutond  in  undily  iatnuini  nnmbin  liice  tlie  blilb  of  Che  fint  Fafttt  Mdodtoa 
fraa  tJtc  gtniui  (F  Jeremiah  Caj)iiR  ud  tha  EwMuhiniDt  in  1S46  of  (kg  ccltbnlEd  firm  of 

he  clibonttd  ilurint?hi>  tlfe—hivinr  the  nclutire  b«*Sl  al  K.  P.  Nhumam's  nJuabIa  O^du  Pitniu, 
■ud  of  olhan  wbcnof  th*  rifht  b»  been  lecuRd  to  Ik*  "Sn.* ■«  Tohouh"  Hovb,  thir  uud  u  ibi 

Representative  Organs  of  America, 

lIiBufacIored  kr  1  Firm  n^idi  ll  Indebtignbls  in  eiptriMci^'  f'^*  UprHBi-iapKiwemimt,  and  oi  Ite 
|ii(i>n>r(or  ewij  aordlj  lu  iuline,  wb»le»crbt  ibe  ortgitf  ihtrerf,  ihE  "SiirfrKmiiie^prtstnL  iln 

NEWEST   AND   MOST  EXCELLENT   CONBTRUCTION, 

Hade  of  ihi  mot  HTBpiiiDiHly  tiitatd  maunal.  undertlir  pimwl  and  rpatmuit  nairrinDn  of  Mr.  K. 
P.  NuDHAM,— Iht  jnnl  bunilar,  «iih  HTTCaiiuart,  of  the  bunen— W  picked  iicriinien  dT  pecuitir 
oanLiG^ttieuaDdflxvaiHCHi  They  ooddnve,  from  yeu  royeu,  ibcii  TrpuEvaou,  iapoini  of  woHiDuiishiEL 

UamDf  dittanced  ertrj  nnl  wilh  whan  (tiey  hiTe  ccvvrtrd :  hannf  bcdo  honored  wiiii  hi^hetl  iwirda 
(BdHHidcli  whverer  «bil»<*d  ;  ■□dbeinttli*  >i4jecc  of  the  iniiit  tuteriiit  tnliiBopiili  Iroin  nuticiiuutf 
nnomad  uUul  ■Ddculluiai  Iherate,  aiBlihlba  •ipcOod.tbf 

Most  VnlTcrsAllf   ApprevH  laitniHMls  af  tbclr   Class, 

Fndixad  u  Ihey  iie(zuivi)T  Ii*.  n  bnaoni*  nuitiben,  by  (lie  iint:Te  firni  (uvinc  control  of  their  bub.- 
bcturek  who  take  eveiy  edvanu^  ef  the  mumbsieu  wayi  nt  economiiine,  which  ludi  a  l^rie  bu«liMae 
iSxd*,  Ihe  ■•  SUtfi  Tonpie"  IttOaamKiurt  mmtM^  lit  iHmt^rkr A  toi,  tit  pohitet  hiot.  Of 

CHEAPEST   IN    THE   IWAAKBTt     ' 

A.  MasraEtne  fbr  tiO  OentS  I— The  tineii  Muuina  Icr  Oi|w^yen  ii  TitSihrr 
Pfw  M/^a«MU>JM*'nf*Mr9nM<<>y«r.  The  n,o.icln  each.niAet  ieworlh  a  A.11». 
Send  tor  a  umplt  coiiy.  ElnnDl'IHnBIH  nc  •Hercd  tn  dubi  t  .  lUneuaJcd  tocnsiiDui  nt  iha  Siliw 
Taotae,  tnih  prioe-lb,  sill  ba  mUitutaf  iM  dE>ii§iii(  fidT  InftowilDa^V  ^ 

E  P.  NEEDHAM  &  SOU,  fiote  Carhart  A  Needhamr) 

PuNuAin  Iff  "  Tlu  Si/ttr  Ttaftu  ^td  Orgamhft  Xrfrrltty^' 
X4.9,  X40  «ad  14,7  Kaa«  asd  Bt^  Nvw  -VorlE  City.  . 

K.  B.— StBd&rlha  "SiLVuToHCtn  Aliiim,"  aullc^  poel-paid,  W  any  »JJttt^  «B  anilit»lk». 


GOOD  PHYSICIANS  teU  us  that  if  the  fitomacb  is 
wrong,  all  is  wrong. 

TARRANT'S 
EFFERVESCENT  SELTZER  APERIENT, 

while  acting  as  a  corrective  upon  that  organ,  gently  expels 
aH  morbid  matter  from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  imparts  a 
healthful  activity  to  the  sluggish  liver. 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE  WHOLE  DRUG  TRADE. 

FiTfilVT  Bo¥  CMIBR, 

For  Boym  and  Olrls. 


Inie  cul  rcpnHiiIa  an  invenlion  to  ubviaic  thii 
drCcultf.  It  tndi  pnl  hm  with  iHcbBLDBpili, 
■nd  pvBBU,  and  la  pcoiriw  a  iuccvh.  Tbe  cul 
•hfnv*  il  partly  Cilcd  widi  Knlu  n^  Shit  It  ia 
•implg  uid  dunblb     Prloe SO  oent*. 

J.  W.  Schennerhom  &  Co., 
UAHurAcnnins, 
14  BOMd  St..  Kcw  Vark. 


_TsMh8n  H  Prtoa.-BIl:ilD  Of  niaJ„ 

KtUt,  n  *7mI,  to  cm.  >  So. -Three  Month,  on 
TrnTS  cti.  II  a  Ttir  to  CltrEfmeTi,  Tucbtn,  irtd 
InnJiJawho  Raiieii  it.  Htw  BntKriUn  who  lend 
Kin  foT-im  ^  b«  mtiilFd  to  a  boak  of  »  p>;ia 
and  IM  EnpmHnM.mtldidl'HvstcAL  PaaratTnoH, 
or  Hiittl  Timard  kiimai,  Bnitf,  ahcnrin  haw  to 
atiguin  and  reohi  Bodily  SrmmetTT.  HcillTi.  and 
Viior,  ind  to  aToid  Ihs  infiniulifa  and  dclniiiiDta  o( 
All.  WDTIb  II.  EO.  Tha  Sdcatific  Amnlcaa  aaja, 
"Ki  Emll  of  BmU  conoiai  men  StnniltAnklu 
Iban  iny  MonUiW  Ihit  trnnta  Is  our  aanctum." 
Addnai  TtgO  t  BCUOKK.  UUlktBL,  AwSotb 


mmlutaia.  TtutAlnluaaaJaiMlH 
WiiKaBdWt  tha  bnrfnca, wOBaki'g 


T  ADIES  desiring  to  procnre  a  flntolaas 

■fjainat  easy   monthlf   iDRtoUmsnta,  mttf 
Bpply  to  aw  BowMj,  H.  Y. 


$6  TO  $10  PER  PIT.  i»',;;J| 

an  ud  inatroctloEu  leDt  frao  by  maiL  Tbo 
aaed  at  peRmncnt.  BraiBtabta  woA,  ibanld  ad 
»tgub    0»>a>e(uwM*0a.,tfMtlu4II 


Newspaper ' 
Advertising. 

A  Book  of  laj  cIdhiIj  primed  puea.  lafaly  iHued, 
coauin*  a  hf  or  Che  beat  AnsnCan  Adreili>in| 
Hediuma,  s^^ng  Iho  namca,  ciTTulalinTii,  and  Toi 
paitlcolara  con umini  the  leading  DailTind  WeeUr 
Polillal  iiid  FimttrNa<«papcTi,tieFiherwithan 
Ihoie  havioE  tana  cimlitiont.  puSlithed  in  the 
inteteat  of  KtKfton,  Acricuhuie,  Literatim,  etc, 
etc.  Eve^  Adveittiei,  and  evety  pataon  who  con- 
tenptitaaHcofliificaudii  will  find  in[b  book  of  fitat 
nine.  Mailed  Irea  to  an>  addnaa  on  rtcnpt  of  ij 
emu.  QfO.  P.  BOWm.!,  *  CO.,  Pnb- 
•tt,m,  -S9.  f,  Pafli  Row,  New  York. 

Tha  PHttbaimrpt)  LMJp;ia  iia  (faoa  ofUv 

aiSTO,  aaya :  ^' Tha  Em  of  O.  P.  Rowell  ft  Co., 
idi  ianea  ihia  tattnting  iiid  nimble  book,  It 


IPABi^lfl^^lj^  COntaina  m  arety  nomDer  ou 
eomplete  piii«  iloij  v»lutd  at  lioo.  Forty  pacaa 
of  etW  matter.    Veailv.fi,     Sold  by  Newi-deaAM 

la  be  awarded  w  piiie  cluld.  Specimen  copy  hv^ 
Addita        &  B.  WOOC  UntmrzK  if.  Y. . 


THE  NEWJCHOOL  GLOBE. 

PROBABLY  the  principal  reason 
why  so  few  of  our  Schools  are  sup- 
plied with  a  Globe  is  that  there  has 
been  no  gaoa  Globe  to  be  obtained  at 
a  moderate  price. 

Our  New  flre-ineh  Terrestrial  Globe 
will  precisely  supply  this  want.  The  Map 
is  new— clear)y  and  finely  en|;raved — 
prepared  expressly  for  taking  the  placs 
of  the  large  and  expensive  globes.  The 
"  Grand  Divisions  "  are  boldly  colored. 
The  water  is  white,  distinctly  showing 
the  principal  Islands,  Peninsulas,  Capes, 
Gulfs,  Bays,  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  mounted  in  a  light  and  durable 
manner,    strong    brass    mountings,    in- 
clined axis,  on  a  neat  black  walnut  stand. 
Securely  packed  in  box  with  Sliding 

Cover Price  $3.35 

A  Hemisphere  Globe,  "^^  hy  cntting  th«  aboye  throDgb  the  Polea,  Hhowii^ 
ftlso  the  two  HemisphereB  on  a  flat  stutnce,  will  be  found  a  great  oonTenlence  to  ths 
leachet.     The  two  parts  are  imit«d  by  a  brass  hinge Price  #2.36 

Slated  Globes 

Are  now  rapidly  finding  a  ^ao*^  hitherto  nnoo- 
oupied,  in  every  grade  of  school,  from  the  primary 
to  the  Univemi^.  They  are  deemed  indispen- 
Mbl«  in  every  w^-fiimluted  Khoot-room.  Their 
Ttoied  uses  as  "Spherical  Blaokboards,"  make 
them  as  popular  among  Teachers  and  as  mnoh  a 
Beeevily  to  inteUlgest  tewdilng  aa  common  flat 
bUokboards. 

If  form  other  pATpbMtfahnltir  laying  a  MtCfemdatfonfi*  a  right  nnderstanding 
of  Oeography,  they  are  entitled  to  Otst  rank  among  the  most  valnable  articlea  of 
■ohool  apparataa  ever  invented.  With  them  the  teacher  of  Gepnanhy  may  \n^ 
otJMtiTe  inatnction-  at  the  onket,  ahoMriw  Is  jmfita  tha  thio^  thamBelTSK,  not 
inacenrate  plctarea  which  the  weQ-trainM  mtna  maylmaaine  to  rtpresent  them. 
PapUs  thns  leain  not  mwely  names  of  geogtMihical  hnes,  bat  what  they  are,  what 
they  are  for,  and  how  to  ^w  them  ;  and  aul  more,  how  to  draw  by  Uiem.  Abtp- 
diawing  becomes  Intelligent  work,  not  mere  mechanical  tranaferring  of  nnmeaning 
aaAa  from  oner  pKptr  to  uiotber.  - 

UalMtadM  vf  Ciola  aAd  pbmmnMia  can  be  UlntMted  and  explained  eo  amply 
and  clMtrly  that  any  child  can  nndoratand  Otem.  Tha  most  obscure  theorems  and 
pToblema  of  ^erioal  Oeoraetij,  3rigo»OBMt0<  m4  NaTigation  beaonu  when 
studied  in  connectku  with  tha  St^iere,  paifeotlyjutelugible. 

A>  now  ndi,  thm  Gkiba.  er  "ifcairal  Bladiuud^  Ma  <B  Imii MWit  af  tb*  otWmI  lamdoa 

•r  Profeuor  ShcpinL      Sha  ud  Fncai : 

Mo.  1.-OB  htnllc.  ray  ntanitiMf,  tin  ik,.4ltmtUii..^'-.Jt -V. VIJW 

■. — Brau  iDiiidiiii,  Hrf  Hmt,        eia.      dn.     OoS 

jE  ;     i     >~A.'»-'  ;;t  t  ::::::::;r:::::::::::::;::::::::^:::::S 

£-Hi4hbronirfftWBe.wiIhtMWr^.!iii.      do.     " SO-W 


New  Forms  and  Solids 

FOR   OBJECT.  ;rEACHING, 

Containing'  Sixty'four  Pieces^^kere  being  fortjhseven  Plane  Forms 

sixteen  Solids^  and  a  six-inch  RuUy  among  which  are  several 
NEW  FerfHs  and  Soiids^  nol  included  in  any  other  Set. 

35kM>li  Forat  l8  €Maxnpe4  fKtli  Its  ^tun'ber  In  tl&e  Xdst* 


■t 

I 

III 


^  i 
I 

.a 


X. 

a. 

3- 

4." 

5- 

6. 

7. 
3. 

lO. 

II. 
i:i. 

13. 

14. 
15. 

17. 
18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 


Equilateral  Triai^e. 
Right  Angled    " 


<« 


i< 


« 


«< 


« 


ff 


Obtuse     " 

Curved 

Triangle**one  curved  side* 

Isosceles  Triangle. 

Scalene 

Square* 

Oblong. 

Rhoiab. 

Rhomboid. 

Trapezium. 

Tfapezoid. 

Pentagon. 

Hexag6n. 

Heptagon. 

Octagon. 

Honagon. 

Decagon. 

Circle. 


22.  Semi-Cfrcle. 

23.  Quadrant 

24.  Sector. 

25.  Ring. 

26.  Crescent. 

27.  Ellipse. 

28.  Oval. 

29.  Sphere. 

30.  Hemi-Sphere. 

31.  Prolate-Speroid. 
3a.  Oblate         '• 

33,  Ovoid. 

34,  Cylinder. 

35,  Cone. 
•36;  Co«oi4 

37.  Cube. 

38.  Square  Prism. 

39*  Triangular  Prism. 

40.  Hexagonal     " 

41.  Square  Pyramid. 
4^  Triangular  " 


nssa^  (AMt^fot  up  te »«tMaf  iMtm  1)oi)|  tlMi 


J.  W»  Schermerhom  &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 


t'l.THn  MiJfusssm 
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Our  Illustrated  Catalo||tt6  of  School  Material 


XBMntSKNTS 

tfftii«le  HbuHh,  Boom,  €%«rte,  CQob^s,  MApa, 


of  -serehil'ftv^erior  inoditni  stylds,  and  many  eth«r 

^^ARTICUBS    FOR    JSVJBRY    SCHOOJL." 

Mailed  on  ^beniamd  for  10  e^. 

J.  W.  Scliermerhbrn  &  Co., 

PablUhen  AMd  BCanmltactvren,  14  Bond  St^  Vvw  York* 


EuKEEALiailIDSl.ATINO 

(KDNASR*!  llTTBMTUUL     J.  W.  ScHBBMBBHORN  A  CO.,  80LX  MANUVAOTUiaBS.) 

1IAKE8   A   SXrBFACE   WHICH  MYAJS   THE   BB8T    WALL   SLATES. 
It  i«  perfteetljr  Black;  neTer  CrumMes;  alurays  remains  Hard  and  Smocih* 

It  Is  Bbccestfhlly  applied  to  board,  pajMr,  or  wall,  and  is  invalnable  In  renovatinsold  Blackboard** 
Ita  DoRABiLiTT  is  proTcd  by  thtrtetn  years'  severe  Qse  in  the  best  schools  of  New  England  and  Now 
Yoric.  The  Burfkee  seams  to  imprope  with  use  and  agb.  Any  teacher^  ob8erTiDg*^Dxrectioiia,"caet 
apply  it,  making  per/eeC  slate  surface^  unrivalled  In  odor^  smocAhnttty  and  duraiMUy. 

Price  :  Quarts,  |3.06;  Pi2;ts,  |1.75.    5  p.  a  diacount  on  5  gals. ;  10  p.  c.  oii.lO{;ai& 

One  qoart  will  cover  100  sq.  ft.  Hence  it  makes  chbap  Blackboard.  For  old  Boards  ona  €oat  It 
enongh.    New  surlkce  requires  two.    It  is  put  up  in  tin  cans,  and  safely  sent  by  express. 

CAUTION •—BuKEtLi  LiQXXD  BliATnc  to  tka  OnafaiAi.  UgvidL  81atli^^(As>vt  Z^i^ui^f  Blackboard 
erer  sold.  Its  success  has  called  out  imitations;  but  none  produces  tM  perfeUly  smoolhy  tnUurinff^ 
dtad-blaekgitrfeuMtiftAsEiftastLA.    If  is  tfis  only  slatk  svrpacb  wbich  wtll  kot  glaze. 

FlromUent  JSdacators  almost  every wbisra can  9fe$k. lor  EoBiltA  &hASiMa\  Wfi  WARBANT  IT« 


Testimony  for  the  EUREKA  SLATING. 

Th*  SBTBka  Liquid  Slattiif  will  aihrayB  glv«  satisftctlon  when  propetiy  apnH«d. 

JOHN  D.  FHILBmCK,  Sapt.  PubUc  Schoola,  Boaton,  Matt. 

We  have  used  Eureka  Slating  on  our  blackboards  since  1884 ;  I  danpt  hesitate  to  sfy  that  tker  ara 
•nperior  to  the  best  st^M  Mates.     .  O.  G.  CLARK,  Master  Bigelow  Grammat  School,  S.  Boston,  Mass. 

I  haTe  used  it  twelve  years,  and.it  seems  to  improve.  From  my  own  espMfenoe  I  think  It  will  last 
niTT  TSABS.  B.  ROBBINS,  Principal,  Jfew  Havrn^  Coni\ 

The  EuBEKA  U  VtM  best  tuiface  for  Blackboards  we  have  used  In  ten  years'  teaching. 

GEO.  D.  BROOMELL,  Princfpal  Haven  School,  Ohlcago. 
IRA.  8.  BAKER,  Principal  Skinner  School,  Chicago. 

Tour  Boreka  tSlatlng  ii  irond^rfhl.    I'  applied  it  to  old  blackboards.   Thet  are  like  stone  slate. 

O.  R.  WILUS,  Principal  AJezaDder  Institute,  White  Plaina,  N.  T 

Office  SupeHfUenamt  Public  SchooU^  Clewland,  Ohio,  t9bl[, 
**EuRfeKA  HqotD  SLATnrd**  CDVen  Oter  tttf^lM  tMOwMdfeet  of  our  blackboards,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$1,0001    We  are  weU  paid.    ItisDvaoparior  toanytlriDg  wWohJIoiair,  ANSO;f  SMTTH. 

BuBXKA  Slatiko  is  OB  blackboaida  in  my  sehool.  They  are  hanLdo  sot  reflect  the  light,  and  are 
amoother  Uian  natural  slate.  A.  J.  RICKOFF,  Principal,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

I  have  used  it  ten  years.    It  H  slate-color,  smooth,  and  neverbecomes  glossy. 

O.  &  COOK,  Principal  N9.  t,  Daytoi^  Qftio. 

For  fifteen  years  I  have  used  blsckboarda  qC  every  aort,  thoso  made  of  wood,  and  wall  coated  with 
various  preparations.  I  have  tried  ^uurry* slate.  For  six  years  I  have  used  "  Eureka  Slating/'  and  And 
It  aqperior  to  any  other  anrikcai  ALOMZO  J.  HOWE,  Prin.  Psep.  Bapt.,  Chicago  university. 

AiM&i  OmtmepOai  €m^,  mdilff^n.  May  S,  1804. 
Wa  find  "  Eureka  Slating^'  surikpe  equal  to  the  beet  s^ne  slates.        (HON.)  IRA  MAYHEW,  Prest 

^  .  .  .  /National  Bwinstt  CoaeoeyChicdffO^UAy%l^t%^, 

W^  luive  used  it  In  onr  Ihur  Obuege  buildings,  on  common  waHs  and  on  old  boards.  It  exceeds  our 
QopcatelinenesaanddurabUitv  ,  0*  G.EASTllUN,  2«UD.,  PlMi^^m.  D.  fiL  ALLEN,  Seetetary. 

-  ^-4^-  hdiOMfpOg  FenfihlnUitule.  Ind.,  March  !«,  1801. 

For  four  years  wa  hs^  qWsdC  l(i»fctf'iwllitg,  with  complete  tatlftttcttott,— on  wood,  papered  walls, 
and  hard  fluhOi.  I  prelar  it  to  fpftU  «to(^  l^ecaaaa  Um  awAoa  ilk  m  Kooi^  iritti  ^AvMitago  of  oabrrAai 
anrihce  to  any  extent.  C.  W.  HEWES,  President. 

-  8L  Joeeph,  Missouri,  Aug.  18, 186G. 

It  .a  easHy  applied,  and  makea  a  beaotiftil  and  perfect  blackboard  snrfhce.         E.  B.  NEELY. 

a\    Sijpt,  Pal)/  Schoola. 
«^  *  \#  IJtf  ewto  3^  ^ohnd  ^'jM  ^Wihona.  Karth  B,  1866. 
a  Slating.'*   u  leaves  nothing  to  be  deelred.    It  is  equal  to  best  Ver 
Bont  and  Lehigh  slates,  besides  being  cheaper.    I  commend  it  to  tbe  teachen  of  the  Northwest. 

wlf»F.  PHELPS,  Principal 

fieaidcB  abova,  we  can  ».  .er  to  thpa'A&d*  of  the  most  iatelligent  teacheta  and  acheQlH>fiicerB  in  the  land 


I  »  4  ■  ' 


£«ireka  Wkh  SlMes  ^^1^  framed,  9  sizes , .  .$3.60  to  $12.50 

Slated  Globes,  for  Mathe^iiatical  Geography,  etc„  6  sizes...    1,50  to   30.00 

Black  Board  jBatels.  aird  Supports ,,  8,00  to      7»50 

Black  Board  KuHMri)  8  varieties Per  dozen,    1.50  to       5.50 

Black  Board  Pointers,  Crayons^  Crayon  Holders,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


J*  W*  Schermerhorn .  &  Co,, 


I 


Black-Board  Rubbers, 

frjt  Erasing  Ifarks  from  Black-Boards  and  Wall  Slates  of  all  kinds. 


» ■  #  » » 


THE  DusTT  Rao  for  clearing  Black-Boards  of  marks,  is  disappearing  with  the 
slovenly  teachers  who  were  known  in  the  past  No  tidy  teacher  can 
permit  the  scattering  of  dnst  about  the  Bcho<^  room,  defiling  the  fnmitnre, 
books  and  dresses  of  pnpils,  besides  damaging  the  health  of  teachers  and  papils. 
To  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  Erasers  or  Black^Board  Babbers,  we  manniactoro 
the  following  varied  styles  : 

No*  O.  Bize  2  in.  by  34  in.  The  block  is  ash  or  other  sintable  wood,  propeily 
grooved  for  grasping  with  the  hand.  It  is  covered  with  sheepskin*  usually 
'*  Shearling."  The  skin  is  seeurely  fastened  to  the  block  and  bound  with  binders* 
cloth.    Price,  per  doz $1,50 

No»  1*  Size  2  in.  by  7  in.  This  made  in  same  manner  and  of  same  material  as 
No.  O,  differing onty in lexkgtht    Perdoz.;* ...,; '..    1^40 

No.  51.  Size  2i  in.  by  7i  in.  Is  covered  with  first  daas  lambskin,  having  hea^ 
and  durable  wooL    The  binding  is  leather.    Per  doz 8«00 

No.  S*    Is  made  of  A  1  extra  lambskin,  having  very  fine  long  bleached  wool, 

bound  with  red  morooeo.    Per  doz .'. 4.00 

No.  4.  ^^  BmsBels."  This  Bubber  is  made  like  Ko.  3,  except  that  a  good 
quality  of  Brussels  carpeting  takes  place  of  lambskin.    Per  doz 4.50 

No*  5.  ^^  Tapestry.''  This  is  covered  with  fine  heavy  velvet  Tapestry  car- 
peting. It  is  a  handsome  and  efficient  Bubber,  highly  esteemed  in  Young  Ladies' 
Seminaries  and  OoUeges.     Per  doz SJOO 

No.  6.  ^^  California  Rublier  "  is  made  over  an  elaborate  block,  in  three 
parts,  screwed  together,  peculiar  te  this  style.  It  is  larger  than  regular  sizd,  and 
covered  with  superior  heavy  Bed  Plush.    It  requires  no  binding.    Per  doz..    5.50 

No.  7.  ^'  The  Cliamois  Rubber  ^^—poUenUd — consists  of  a  series  of  strips 
of  Chamois  skin,  securely  fixed  in  hard  wood  block,  properly  grooved.  It  is  so 
arranged  that  the  series  of  Chamois  edges  come  in  snug  contact  with  the  Black-Board, 
most  effectually  removing  every  particle  of  dust,  gathering  it  up  between  the  folds. 
When  filled  the  dust  may  be  entirely  discharged  by  rubbing  two  Babbers  briskly 
together— thus  all  the  wasted  chalk  may  be  conveyed  out  of  the  school  roouL  It 
proves  durable  and  is  twy  MgAZy  <9>pr0eiafed.    Per  doz 5.00 

We  claim  that  our  Black-Boord  Bubbers  are  thie  Tory  Ibest  manu£aotuie(L 
We  ^jOl  pay  liberally  for  any  new  ^veaitlonB  or  impfovements  on  these  articles. 


The  Chamois  Slate  Rubber. 

^*ji   GJBM  JR'O'R   TMB  SCHOOZ-'ROOM.'^ 

It  &penses  with  sponge  and  water,  in  erasing  maiks  from  the  slate.  Ko  more 
need  the  teacher  hear  the  frequent  question,  **  Please,  sir,  may  I  go  to  wash  my 
slate  ?*'    Nor  need  the  child  spit  upon  nis  slate  to  erase  the  marks. 

It  is  made  of  wood  and  Chamois  skin»  arranged  to  bring  a  seriss  ef  edges^of  skaa 
fBUgly  against  the  surfii^ce  of  slate. 

Every  Teacher  will  recommend  it  because  of  its  real  eonvenieaoe  and  neatness. 
Every  pupil  will  buy  it    It  costs  no  more  than  a  good  sponga. 

No.  1— sizelin.  by  li— Price,  per  100 $5.00 

No.  2 — size  2  in.  square— per  100 8.00 

(Specimens,  by  mail,  of  No.  1,  lO  cents— of  No.  3,  15  €«aits.) 

J.  W,  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 


The  School  Index,  or  "  ^oll  of  Honor." 


"brown^ 
•  M  ithT 


JOWBg.      I  f 
B«»T    AT^ 


..f 


TOP. 


^^  Honor  and  tthame  from  no  condition  viae : 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies,^ 

To  teachers  who  kcop  a  rtcord  of  the  work  performed  by  their 
classes,  and  are  weary  of  wriiinj;  out,  week  after  week,  the  names 
and  relative  merits  of  each  of  their  pupils,  the  School  Index  will 
be  wi  IcoiMo,  on  aci-ount  of  the  ctLse  with  which,  by  its  aid,  they  can 
accomplish  what  lias  hitherto  l»ecn  an  arduous  task.  Its  construc- 
tion is  clearly  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  cut.  It  consists  of  a 
frame  in  which  aro  arrant:ed  small  pieces  of  wood,  on  which  the 
uames  of  the  pupils  are  to  lie  written.  These  can  be  taken  out  and 
moved  at  pleasuiv.  One  siile  of  the  frame  is  hinged  to  admit  of  its 
beiujj  oj>ened  when  any  chanjre  in  the  position  of  a  name-strip  is 
pequiivd.  On  the  other  side,  which  is  lioxed,  are  numlx^rs,  as  shown 
in  the  cut. 

In  connection  with  the  Aldii  tO  School  Discipline,  the 

Sl*ilool  Index  funii>hes  an  accurate  and  reliable  means  of 
8howin«r  the  siandinj;  of  every  ]m]n\.  The  "  Aids"  and  the  "  Index" 
toj;ethcr,  form  a  perfect  System  of  School  Records.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  a  "quarter"  or  any  sjHH:ificd  time,  each  pupil  produces  bis 
Cards  and  Ceriiticates,  and  his  rank  being  determined  by  the  num- 
ber of  these  in  his  j)ossession,  his  name  can  easily  be  put  in  its  proper 
place  in  the  Index.  If  any  error  in  arrangement  is  discovered,  it 
cnn  be  easily  corrected.  In  this  res|XJOt,  the  superiority  of  the  School 
Index  over  the  ordinary  ^(e^^t  Roll  is  readily  seen.  Where  the  Aids 
arc  not  used,  the  Index  can  he  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  "  Merit 
Roll '  or  '*  School  Rccord,"--thc  preparation  of  which  has  always 
caused  a  wr.ste  of  much  valuable  time  and  effort. 

The  Index  may  he  urcd  to  show  the  standing  of  each  pupil 
as  to  scholarship  alone,  or  .«cho!s\rship  together  with  deportment  and 
attendance.  As  it  is  to  l)c  displnyed  in  a  prominent  place,  where  it 
can  be  seen  and  examined  not  only  by  the  pupils  but  by  parents  and 
others  who  visit  the  schmds,  it  will  necessarily  have  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  conduct  and  diii;;ence  of  the  classes. 

If  desired,  it  can  lie  used  to  sliow  the  rank  of  each  pupil  as  to  beha- 
vior alone,  and  in  this  c.mso,  will  ha  a  iK)wei*ful  aid  in  school  govern- 
ment— nKiXG  FinsT  depending:  on  iiKir.o  good,  every  one  will  nat- 
urally strive  to  excel  in  j:()«)d  conduct. 

The  l§icllool  Index  is  sim])1c  in  constniction ;  casHy  man- 
aged ;  can  never  jret  out  of  order,  there  In-ing  no  "  machincrj*"  what- 
ever about  it ;  can  he  intnxluced  without  making  any  changes  in 
the  manner  of  jrovcrniiig  or  marking ;  is  neat  in  design ;  and  is  light, 
portable,  and  ch«ip. 

AVhcrcvcr  introduced,  its  use  has  Wn  attendinl  with  tlie  liap- 
pICKt  resulln,  and   has  called  forth  the  praise  of  experienced 

teat-hers. 

Prtee,  plain,  ...  .  .     $2.00 

Price,  made  of  black  walnut,  $2*50 

W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 


J 


A  DISTINGUISHED  SUCCESS, 

Without  ''Agency  work/'  or  any  of  "the  tricks  of  the  trade." 

The  Diadem  of  School  Songs, 

_4.4 

ITS  MERITS  HAVE  WON  ITS  WAY  EVERYWHERE -EASt,  WEST,  NORTH  ANB  SOOTH  I 

Us  BeantiAiI  IlInstratioDS  nake  it  a  decided  Novelty ; 

J?5  exceUe.\i  and  appropriate  Music ;  Us  carefully  sdccted  Poetry  f  and  Us  superior 
system  of  instruction  in  (he  Elements  qf  Music^  make  U 

THS  VEB?  BEST   SCHOOL   UUSIC  BOOZ   EVE&   FUBLISHBD. 

Its  Bongs  are  adapted  to  every  poniUe  occatioa  in  every  kind  of  Scliool* 

IT   CONTAINS  : 

/%.CADEMY  Songs  ;  Autumnal  Sengs  ;  IB^^  Songs ;  Boatman  Songs ; 
CJ^UNTRY  Songs  ;  Chants  ;  30edicjltion  Songs  ;  Devotional  Songs  ;  TBlvmnKQ 
Songs;    Exhibition    Songs;  3F"amily  Songs  ;  Free  Songs  ;    C3.TMNASTio 

Songs;     Graded    School    Songs;  TPTabvest     Songs;      Holiday    Songs; 

Xnfant  School  Songs ;  Juvenele  Songs  ;  June  Songs  ;  X^  EKP-iK-Tms-BioH^ 
Songs;  TmAbob  Songs;  Love  Songs;  JJ^obal  Songs  ;  Morning  Songs ; 
II3"ationai.  SongR  ;  Night  Songs  ;  ^^bdeb  Songs  ;  Opening  Songs  ;  JPabttno 
Songs  ;  Patriotic  Songs  ;  <^uiet  Songs  ;  J^ecess  Songs  ;  Bounds  in  2,  8  and 
4  Parts ;  S^^^^^  Songs;  Spring  Songs;  "lyEACHEBs'  Songs;  Tem- 
perance Songs;  XTneivaled  Songs;  "XT'a.cation  Songs;  Visitors*  Songs; 
'\/\/  iNTfeR  Songs;  y'^r^cEi.sioR  Songs ^  'Xercise  Songs;  'T^ovtsq-teovtb 
Songs  ;    **  ^QPSactly  the  Songs  to  suit  all  I" 

P^^^QAm^n  mailed  for  60  cents Friee  per  dozeSi  to  Schoolfl 16.00 

WATSON'S  MANUAL  OF  (!ALISTHBN1cs7 

A   Co//?ph'/e    Course   of  Physical  JExercises,  n^ii hotel  Apparatus. 

IT  has  all  needful  directions,  rules  and  explanations,  with  sections  on  phonetics 
and  respiration.  The  exercises  are  arranged  in  accordance  with  well-known 
principles  of  physiology.  They  have  beeji  thoroughly  tested,  securing  the  happiest 
results.  These  exercises,  practised  habitually  and  energetically,  cannot  fiail  to  yield 
grace,  agility,  suppleness,  a  ready  hand,  as  well  as  robust  health  and  power  of 
endurance.     Almost  any  school-room  or  parlor  will  suffice  for  the  exercises. 

For  those  who  use  the  piano  to  enliven  the  exercises,  there  is  Music  prepared 
by  the  best  masters. 

The  book  is  richly  illustrated  ;  is  printed  on  superior  tinted  paper,  and  bound  in 
best  style.     A  reviewer  in  the  New  York  Times  writes  : 

"  This  is  the  most  elaborate  and  satisfactory  attempt  yet  made  to  apply  practically  to  educational  pur- 
poses the  great  truth?  of  physiology  relating  to  physical  culture  and  training.  To  those  in  authority^  it  is  a 
positive  duty  to  promote  the  circulation  of  this  book  by  every  means  in  their  power.  All  who  have  Ui« 
physical  welfare  of  the  human  race  at  heart,  and  understand  how  powerless  the  intellect  is  to  contend 
against  tlie  burden  of  a  feeble  frame,  arc  equally  interested  in  its  teachings,  and  answerable,  each  in  his  own 
sphere,  however  small  it  be,  for  the  consequences  of  neglecting  them." 

I?rlce. . .  .^1  -SS.        (  »w  Copied  for  examination  mailed  on  receipt  of  fl.OO.) 


PROF.    BAIL'S 


Directions  in   Elementary  Drawing 


.) 


First  explain  to  the  children  the  vertical  line,  by  holding  a  pencil  or  pointer  tn  a' 
Tertical  position.  Let  the  class  follow  your  example  by  holding  their  pencils  in  the  same 
position. 

Draw  a  vertical  line  on  the  black-board.  Point  out  the  vertical  lines  on  Chart  No.  i. 
Call  attention  to  the  vertical  lines  of  the  windows  and  doors. 

Next  hold  a  pencil  in  a  horizontal  position  ;  explain  this  position,  and  show  the  diflfer- 
ence  between  vertical  and  the  horizontal  lines.  Draw  a  horizontal  line  on  the  black- 
board, and  let  the  pupils  hold  their  pencils  in  the  horizontal  position. 

The  oblique  lines  will  next  be  explained.  Show  by  the  vertical  line  that  when  another 
line  is  leaning  to  one  or  the  other  side,  it  is  an  oblique,  or  slanting  line.  Draw  a  vertical 
line  upon  the  black-board,  then  draw  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  same,  oblique  lines  in 
two  positions. 

Explain  parallel  lines,  by  holding  two  pencils  at  equal  distance  from  each  other,  and 
by  drawing  parallel  lines  on  the  black-board. 

Explain  next,  the  diverging  und  converging  lines. 

Show  the  pupils  a  foot  rule,  or  draw  a  foot  line  on  the  black-board.  Divide  this  line 
into  twelve  (12)  equal  parts.  Explain  that  one-twelflh  part  of  this  line  is  an  inch.  Ex- 
plain  the  length  of  an  inch,  making  use  of  the  little  card  with  an  inch  line  and  dots,  one 
inch  apart,  on  it.  Let  the  children  raise  their  hands,  and  measure  on  their  pencils,  with 
the  finger,  the  length  of  an  inch.  Then  let  them  show  the  length  of  two  inches  upon 
their  pencils  ;  three  inches,  and  so  on.  Ask  the  relative  size  and  relative  distance  of  ob- 
jects in  the  school  room.  What  is  the  length  of  that  book  ?  The  breadth  ?  Draw  lines 
upon  the  black-board,  and  ask  the  children  the  length  of  these  Imes.  Draw  two  lines  of 
e<|ual  length  upon  the  black-board,  one  line  in  a  vertical,  the  other  in.a  horizontal  posi- 
tkm.  The  pupib  will  invariably  decide  that  the  vertical  line  is  longer  than  the  horizontal 
line.     Show  by  measurement  that  they  are  alike. 

When  the  children  are  sufficiently  trained  with  these  objects,  and  undeistand,  or  have 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  length  of  one  or  more  inches,  you  can  commence  with  draw- 
ing, and  teach  the  use  of  the  pencil. 

Draw  first  a  vertical  row  of  four  dots,  with  one  inch  space  between  the  dots. 

Explain  the  position  of  the  hand  and  pencil  for  a  vertical  line. 

With  one  stroke  connect  the  first  dot  with  the  second  ;  be  sure  that  this  inch  line  be 
made  with  the  finger  movement.  Connect  the  second  dot  with  the  thivd  ;  proceed  in  the 
same  way  till  the  last  dot  is  reached. 

Continue  to  draw  these  lines  in  a  parallel  position,  one  inch  apart,  until  the  lesson  is 
learned. 

(The  small  children  are  not  able  on  the  first  trial  to  draw  an  inch  line  with  the  finger 
movement  in  one  stroke.    It  will  therefore  be  well  to  let  them  draw  half  inch  strokes  in 
the  manner  indicated.    As  soon  as  possible,  the  inch  stroke  should  be  drawn.) 

Let  the  pupils  make  four  dots  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  one  inch  space  betweea 
^Kem. 

Explain  the  correct  position  of  the  hand  and  pencil  in  drawing  the  horizontal  line. 

Connect  the  first  dot  with  the  second  by  a  horizontal  line,  made  by  one  stroke,  and 
drawn  by  the  wrist-movement.  Do  not  let  the  hand  and  arm  slide,  in  forming  this  line. 
Proceed  from  the  second  dot  to  the  third,  and  so  on  till  the  fourth  dot  is  reached.  This 
will  form  the  horizontal  line. 


Explain  the  oblique  lines.  Let  the  pupils  make  fonr  dots,  one  inch  apart,  in  an  ob> 
lique  position,  from  the  right  to  the  left,  in  a  straight  direction  from  the  top  of  the  slate 
down.  Give  the  jxssition  of  both  hand  and  pencil  in  making  this  line.  Connect  these 
dots  by  finger-movement,  with  inch  strokes.  The  oblique  line,  from  the  left  to  the  right, 
is  exceedingly  difHcult,  unless  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  position  of  hand  and  pencil, 
and  also  the  movement  of  the  fingers.     With  care  it  is  soon  mastered. 

Review  the  four  positions  of  hand  and  pencil. 

Let  the  pupils  draw  lines  in  various  positions,  three  inches  in  length.  (Be  very  par- 
ticular that  the  pupil  does  not  turn  his  slate  or  paper,  when  making  the  lines  in  various 
positions ;  the  paper  or  slate  must  never  be  turned.)  Teach  the  pupils  to  divide  these 
lines  into  two  equal  parts  ;  three  equal  parts  ;  and  so  proceed  to  five  equal  parts  ;  and,  if 
possible,  farther. 

Explain  the  broken  lines. 

Explain  the  angles  by  drawing  several  circles  on  the  black-board,  and  referring  to  Fig. 
1 1. on  Chart  No.  i. 

Draw  a  horizontal  line  through  the  center  of  one  circle  ;  explain  that  this  will  divide 
the  circle  into  two  equal  parts.  Next  draw  a  vertical  line  through  the  center  ;  ask  the 
children  what  lines  you  have  made  ;  let  them  give  the  names  of  these  lines. 

Show  that  you  have  uivided  the  figure  into  four  equal  parts,     ffi 

(Make  this  exercise  interesting  to  the  children.  If  you  call  the  circle  a  pie,  or  Jelly- 
cake,  give  one  quarter  of  it  to  Mary  ;  one  to  Frank  ;  one  to  Jane  ;  and  one  to  John  j 
show  that  every  one  has  an  equal  part,  and  that  such  a  part  is  called  a  quarter.) 

Draw  through  the  center  of  another  circle  a  horizontal  line  ;  next  draw  an  oblique  line 
through  the  center  ;  ^  ask  the  children  if  these  four  parts  are  alike  ;  ask  if  Mary  has  as 
kurge  a  part  as  John,  etc.,  etc  Draw  now  a  quarter  of  the  first  circle  on  the  black- 
board.   X  n  1 

Next  Draw  from  the  second  circle  a  large  and  a  small  piece.  ^^^  s  >  8.  Ask  which 
is  the  larger  piece  ;  which  the  smaller. 

Explain  that  when  two  lines  cross  each  other,  they  form  an  angle  at  the  intersection. 
Make  examples.    A  •«>-'  "1  < 

Explain  that  one  piece  or  angle  is  more  sharp  and  narrow  than  the  other  ;  and  one 
more  blunt  than  all  the  rest ;  that  the  quarter  part  is  called  a  right  angle  ;  the  small,  or 
sharp  part,  an  acute  angle  ;  the  large  and  blunt  part  an  obtuse  angle. 

Show  the  angles  formed  by  the  window  sash,  the  panels  of  the  door,  to  be  right 
angles.  Let  the  children  point  out  right  angles  in  the  room  in  this  way.  Draw  the  right, 
acute,  and  obtuse  angles  on  the  black-boatd.         • 

Older  children  will  readily  understand  the  angles  by  the  degrees,  in  the  following 
manner  :  draw  several  circles  of  various  sizes  upon  the  black-board.  Make  the  pupil  un- 
derstand that  every  circle,  whether  the  circumference  is  large  or  small,  contains  360  equal 
parts.  These  parts  arc  called  degrees.  Make  the  sign  for  degrees  upon  the  black-board. 
Draw  a  horissontal  line  through  the  center  of  the  circle,  dividing  it  into  tVo  equal  parts. 
The  circle  contains  360°  (degrees),  half  the  circle  contains  180°.  Draw  next  a  vertical  line 
through  the  center  of  the  circle.  This  divides  the  circle  into  four  equal  parts,  called 
quarters,  or  fourths.  Each  quarter  contains  90^,  being  one-fourth  of  360°.  Show  the  four 
right  angles  formed  by  these  lines  separately.     See  Fig.  11,  Chart  i. 

The  pupil  must  be  made  to  understand  that  the  angle  of  90®  is  a  right  angle.  Then 
explain  the  obtuse  and  acute  angles.  Any  angle  that  contains  less  than  90®  is  less  than  a 
right  angle,  and  is  called  an  acute  angle.  An  obtuse  angle  is  greater  than  a  right  angle^ 
ftnd  contains  more  than  90°.    Draw  next  the  acute  and  obtuse  angles. 

Point  out  the  various  angles  on  Chart  No.  2  that  are  formed  by  the  capital  letters. 
Cause  them  thoroughly  to  understand  these  lines  and  angles.  Hold  up  two  pencils  and 
form  these  angles. 

Let  the  pupils  draw  the  right  angles. 

Chart  No.  2  is  introduced  to  teach  the  pttpils  angles  and  proportional  lines.  When 
^  pupil  can  draw  a  right  angle  with  the  sides  of  equal  length,  a  very  di^icult  and  im- 


portant  step  has  been  surmounted.  The  square,  a  most  difficult  figure  to  form  by  the  eye, 
has  viituaHy  beei%  mastered  ;  foe  if  ve  connect  two  right  a|igltts  of  equal  leneUi,  we  hare 
the  square. 

The  long  application  required  to  make  this  step  must  becQme  wearisome  to  the  pupil, 
unless  the  exercise  is  varied  by  every  possible  means.  When  the  child  i3  made  to  understand 
thai  tlie  lines  he  draws  resemble  somethings  hj&.  interest  is  at  once  excited.  For  example* 
the  vertical  straight  line  forms  the  letter  I*  The  letter  L  forms  a  right  angle,  and  a  pro- 
portional line  ;  as  one  is  to  one  and  a  half,  ((  to  i^) ;  or,  as  t«vo  is  to  three.  The  letter 
T  is  composed  of  a  horizontal  and  a  vertical  line,  and  forms  two  right  angles,  also  two 
lines  of  equal  length.  The  letter  A  is  composed  of  two  oblique  lines,  and  one  horizontal 
line,  forms  three  acute  angles,  two  obtuse  angles,  and  an  isosceles  triangle.  The  letter 
X  is  composed  of  two  oblique  lines,  forms  two  acute  and  two  obtuse  angles.  The  letter 
F  is  composed  of  one  vertical  and  two  horizontal  lines.  These  l&nes  are  also  proportional 
lines  ;  the  vertical  line  is  three  inches  ;  the  upper  horizontal  line  two  inches  ;  the  lower, 
one  inch  ;  it  also  forms  three  right  angles. 

Encourage  the  children  to  study  these  forms,  and  find  out  the  different  qualities  of 
ol^ects. 

In  drawing  the  letters  on  Chart  No.  2,  all  the  directions  for  the  position  of  the  hand,- 
dotting,  spacing,  formation  of  lines  given  for  Chart  No.  i,  must  be  strictly  followed.  The 
letters  must  be  three  inches  in  length.  The  teacher  must  see  that  the  dots  are  equally 
spaced.    (One  inch  apart.)  ' 

AU  persons  commencing  to  draw,  usually  shorten  the  vertical  line  and  lengthen  the 
horizontal  line.  The  pupil  will  make  the  Vertical  row  of  dots  nearer  together  than  the 
horizontal  row.  The  pupils  must  be  required  to  raise  their  slates  and  turn  them,  until  the 
vertical  row  appears  in  a  horizontal  position.  Thus  the  pupils  will  see  their  own  mistakes, 
and  be  able  to  correct  them.  It  is  useless  to  correct  these  mistakes  yourself.  Your  prin- 
cipal work  consists  in  giving  directions  to  the  pupils  for  the  correct  performance  of  iAeir 
work,  and  in  leading  them  to  see  their  own  errors. 

I  will  give  a  few  examples  of  letters,  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which  this  Chart  should 
be  drawn. 

Letter  L. — Make  a  vertical  row  of  four  dots  ;  number  them  from  above,  down,  i,  2, 

3,  4.     From  point  4  make  two  dots  towards  the  right,  in  a  horizontal  position  ;  connect 

these  dots  by  straight  lines,  observing  the  proper  position  of  hand  and  pencil. 

Letter  T. — First  take  a  horizontal  row  of  foar  dots;  number  them  i,  2,  3,  4.  Divide 
the  space  between  2  and  3  into  two  equal  parts,  by  dot  5.    Commencing  below  this  dot, 

make  three  dots  in  a  vertical  position.    Connect  the  dots. 

Letter  A* — Make  three  dots  in  a  horizontal  position,  i,  2,  3,    Commencing  above  No. 

2,  make  three  dots  in  a  vertical  position ;  number  4,  5,  6.    Connect  by  oblique  lines, 

point  6  and  I,  and  6  and  3.    Divide  these  oblique  hoes  into  two  equal  parts  ;  connect 

these  dots  with  a  horizontal  line. 

Letter  W. — Make  five  dots  in  a  horinntal  position ;  number  them  i,  2,  3,  4,  5. 
Below  No#  ft  nmke  throe  doti  in  «  vertical  posUiont  £^  7^  8.  Three  dote  in  the  same  posi- 
tion below  No.  4  ;  number  them  9,  10,  11.  Draw  oblique  lines  from  i  to  8  ;  from  3  to  8 ; 
from  3  to  II  ;  from  5  to  ii. 

Letter  M. — Make  a  row  of  four  dots  in  a  vertical  position,  i,  2,  3,  4.  To  the  right  of 
No.  I  make  a  horizontal  row  of  three  dots,  c,  6,_  7.  Make  a  vertical  row  of  three'  dots 
below  dot  No.  7  ;  nuniber  8,  9,  10.  DivWe  between  4  and  10  into  5  equal  parts.  Draw 
a  vertical  line  from  i  to  4,  an  oblique  line  from  i  to  11,  and  from  7  to  tx,  and  last  a  ver- 
tical line  from  7  to  10. 

For  the  gate,  make  four  dots  in  a  vertical  position,  I,  2,  3,  4.  To  the  right  of  No.  i, 
three  dots  in  a  horizontal,  5,  6,  7.  Below  No.  7  make  three  dots  in  a  vertical  position,  8, 
9,  10.  Divide  the  spaces  between  l#  &,  6>  7  intp  two  equal  parts.  Draw  seven  vertical 
parallel  lines  through  all  these  dots.  Divide  between  dot  No.  i  and  2,  also  3  and  4,  into 
two  equal  parts.  Divide  between  dots  7  and  8,  also  9  and  10,  in  the  same  way.  Draw 
the  horizontal  lines.    Draw  the  oblique  line. 

hi  drawing  fiom  Charts  Nos.  3*  4«  5«  6  and  7»  the  directions  given  for  the  Charts  Nos. 
I  and  2  are  to  be  followed. 

In  making  the  triangles  and  squares,  first  make  the  dots  giving  the  siS:e  and  proportion 
of  the  figure,  theh  connect  by  straight  lines.  LOUIS  BAIL. 
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THESE  Charts,  the  reenlt  of  long  experience  in  teaching,  are  based  on  pthiloao- 
phical  and  analytical '  principles.  They  famish  a  system,  rigidly  progn^siv* 
and  scientific,  yet  so  simple,  that  with  them  any  intelligent  teacher  :an  so  train  the 
hand  and  eye  of  pupils,  as  to  lay  a  sore  foundation  for  excellence  in  Art  and  Design. 

**  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Drawing,  at  least,  has  become  essential  to 
success  in  every  department  of  the  mechanical  arts ;  and  the  cultivation  of  this 
talent  in  early  life  has  opened  to  many  young  men,  who  would  otherwise  have  plod- 
ded along  as  mere  laborers,  opportunities  for  distinction  and  wealth  as  inventors, 
architects  and  builders." 

This  knowledge  is  acquired  most  easily  in  early  life.  It  is  the  object  of  Bail's 
System  of  Dbawimo  Ohabts  to  supply  this  information  in  a  form  not  difficult  to  be 
understood.  It  takes  the  child  at  the  beginning  of  his  school  education,  adds  in- 
terest and  diversity  to  his  studies,  and  utilizes  much  time  heretofore  wasted.  Its 
introduction  into  our,  schools  will  prove  a  wise  economy,  adding  to  our  material 
prosperity  by  making  mechanics  more  skiUftd  and  tasteful,  and  by  developing  talent 
that  would  otherwise  remain  unproduotiva 

The  great  obstacles  to  the  successful  teaching  of  Drawing  in  Common  Schools, 
have  been  : 

1st.  The  lack  of  artistic  culture  and  practical  skill  on  the  part  of  teachers. 

2d.  The  lack  of  time  sufficient  to  give  pupils  that  individual  instruction  made 
necessary  by  the  S3'stems  of  instructionB  heretofore  in  use. 

3d.  The  mistaken  notion  that  Drawing,  either  as  a  science  or  an  art,  can  be 
acquired  by  transferring  pictures  from  one  piece  of  paper  to  another,  without  a 
systematic  training  of  the  himd  and  eye. 

4th.  The  delaying  of  the  study  and  practice  of  the  art  until  the  natural  taste  for 
the  exercise  has  been  out-grown,  and  the  pupil's  time  has  become  too  valuable  to  bo 
pleasurably  devoted  to  the  training  in  elementary  principles,  necessary  to  eivinre 
certain  and  reliable  progress  in  the  art 

These  Charts  are  designed  to  obviate  each  and  all  of  these  difficulties.  That 
they  are  fitted  to  accomplish  their  objeot,  is  proved  by  the  uniform  snocess  which 
has  attended  their  use.  The  Series  consists  of  twenty  Charts,  arranged  according 
to  a  strictly  progressive  plan,  as  the  following  list  will  sJiow  : 

OHART  No.  1.  Stralf^lit  Ijtnes  and  Angles,  'vrltli  n  Scale. 

**  M    9,  lietters  eompeeed  of  Stralglit  I«lne«  and  Anf^lee. 

M    3.  Rlf^Ut  Angles  and  Triangles. 

M  M    4.  The  Sqnare. 

M  M    9.  Applleatlons  mt  tbe  Oqnare. 

M  ««    6.  Applleatlons  of  tike  B^nare;    Simple  Fignres*    Howse^  eto, 

M  M    7.  Applications  of  tike  Sqnare  and  Triangle* 

M  »»    8.  Tbe  Cnnre  I«ine. 

M  M    9.  RlUpees. 

M  w  10.  Variations  of  tHe  Donblo  Gnrre. 

M  M  11,  19  and  13.  Applications  of  tbe  9H>regoing  Llne»« 

M  *•  14  and  15.  Vievrs  of  Dwellings. 

M  M  16.  licaT'es. 

M  M  17.  The  Circle. 

M  M  18.  Clrenlar  and  Klliptleal  Scrolls. 

M  M  10.  Simple  Oman&ents. 

M  M  so.  more  Complicated  Omankcmts. 

The  patterns  are  printed  in  broad  lines,  large  enough  to  be  seen'  by  an  entire  school 

With  these  Charts  is  a  Key  which  explains  each  charts  nyingsufficient  informa- 
tion to  enable  any  teacher  to  use  the  Charts  intelligently.  The  aey  contains  a^  a 
treatise  on  PerspeotiYei  illustrated  by  tiiirty-siz  plates. 
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THE    SONS    OF   PESTALOZZL 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  CARL  GUTZKOW. 


CHAPTER    ITL. -'{Continued,) 

LIENHARD  Nesselborn's  father  had  held  his  position 
as  village  teacher  for  ten  years.  He  had  made  himself 
conspicuous  in  the  profession,  by  a  long  and  successful  career 
as  rector  of  a  city  school,  which  position  he  had  resigned  for 
the  sake  of  his  health.  He  was  decorated  with  an  order, 
which  his  sovereign  had  bestowed  on  his  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary as  a  school  teacher.  Old  Nesselbom  was  a  veritable  ex- 
ception among  school  teachers — having  some  property  of  his 
own,  not  indeed  the  fruit  of  his  teaching,  but  a  bequest  of  some 
relative.  This  gave  him  a  certain  independence  in  perform- 
ing his  duties.  And  his  sceptre  was  by  no  means  an  empty 
phrase,  it  was  both  visible  and  sensible  in  the  shape  of  an 
old,  dry  ox-tail,  dangling  like  Damocles's  sword  over  the 
heads  of  the  youthful  Steinthalers,  on  the  slender  horse- 
hair of  his  patience.  The  appointment  to  his  present  posi- 
tion he  had  gained  through  the  influence  of  his  son,  Lienhard 
Nesselbom,  with  the  Baroness  de  Femau,  formerly  Countess 
of  Wildenschwert.  For  those  who  had  been  connected 
wdth  this  lady's  former  sphere  of  life,  it  was  sufficient  to 
utter  a  wish,  to  have  it  immediately  gratified.  Lienhard 
Nesselbom's  father  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  place,  and 
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the  diflference  between  his  former  and  present  salary  was 

*  paid  from  the  private  purse  of  the  Baroness.  The  inheri- 
tance of  Mr.  Nesselbom,  sen.,  had  considerably  diminished, 
by  supporting  his  older  son,  Lienhard,  at  the  University, 
and  by  the  extravagance  of  a  younger  son,  who  had  died 
after  a  lingering  sickness,  leaving  a  widow  and  daughter  in 
destitute  circumstances.  His  son's  widow  had  since  died, 
and  the  grandfather  was  saving  for  little  Gertrude,  his 
granddaughter,  what  was  left  of  his- inheritance. 

But  we  must  return  to  our  youthfiil  vagabond,  Robert  or 
Bob  Bartel.  He  soon  returned  from  his  hiding-place,  to  re- 
occupy  the  post  at  which  we  saw  him.  Having  satisfied  him- 
self that  the  'schulze'  and  the  forester,  whose  name  was  Wiilf- 
ing,  had  departed,  he  resumed  his  former  occupation.  Not  half 
an  hour  had  thus  passed  when  he  suddenly  sprang  up,  and 
running  along  the  edge  of  the  forest,  stopped  a  man  who 
with  slow  steps  and  gloomy  features  was  coming  up  on  the 
same  path  that  had  brought  the  forester  and  the  "  schulze" 
to  the  scene.  The  new  comer  might  have  been  taken  for  a 
laborer  in  a  machine  shop,  or  a  charcoal-burner,  had  not  a 
plume  nodding  on  his  hat,  a  g^n  hanging  over  his  shoulder,  and 

*  a  cutlass  at  his  side,  betokened  the  hunter.     He  wore  a  gray 

blouse  and  trowsers,  blackened  in  many  places  with  soot ; 

his  hands  bore  the  same  marks,  indicating  his  connection 

with  charcoal  burning,  an  occupation  largely  practised  in 

the  forest.     On  his  back  he  had  a  large  bag,  which  he  let  fall 

to  the  ground  as  Bob  Bartel  stopped  him.    It  was  strange 

that  this  bag  should  be  filled  with  large  round  loaves  of 

bread.      One  of  them,  when  the  heavy  burden  fell  to  the 

ground,  rolled  into  the  grass. 

*'  What  is  the  matter  ?"  he  asked,  when  the  boy  interrupted 
his  progress. 

The  boy  looked  wistfully  upon  the  bread  which  had  just 
come  fresh  from  the  bakery.  The  loaves  had  still  the  smell 
of  the  oven,  and  this  gratifying  odor  was  made  still  more 
pleasarft  to  the  olfactory  nerves  of  the  hungry  boy,  by  the 
well-known  fragrance  of  caraway-seed.  Bread  thus  spiced 
is  called  "  holiday-bread"  by  the  peasants. 

"Father  sends  you  word  that  he  will  meet  you  near 
Wolfs  comer  at  eleven  to-night.  Mother  is  in  Zwenkau. 
Mrs.  Gitler  has  paid  eight  dollars  in  advance." 
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The  surly  looking  man  of  the  woods  listened  to  the  mes- 
sage, but  did  not  reply.  Bob  supposing  that  he  had  not 
been  understood,  repeated  his  message. 

"  I  have  ears,  my  boy,"  interrupted  the  other,  and  after 
some  ^deliberation,  as  if  he  did  not  like  the  message,  he 
added :  "  Where  is  your  father?    He  was  not  below." 

"  He  has  to  repair  a  chimney  at  the  tavern  in  Nauenheim. 
At  eleven,  then,  at  Wolfs  comer.  It  is  fine  moonlight,  said 
father,  and  you  must  not  forget  it,  wood-ward  ! " 

"  I  know  well  enough  that  the  moon  will  shine  to-night," 
replied  the  other  laughing.  His  face  was  overgroVn  with 
bristling  red'  and  grizzly  hair.  He  seized  his  bag,  and  cut 
a  .piece  from  the  "holiday-bread"  for  the  boy,  which  the 
latter  began  to  eat  witl\  a  will. 

rtow  is  your  sister  Marlene  ?  "  continued  the  wood-ward. 
She  is  going  to  accompany  father  to-night." 

"  Hum ! "  The  wood-ward  laughed  loud  from  under  his 
red  beard,  and  took  his  departure  in  high  glee,  which  was 
evidently  owing  to  the  last  intelligence  conveyed  by  the 
boy.    The  latter  cried,  **  Good-by,  Mr.  Hennenhoft." 

As  to  the  bread-bag,  which  frequently  was  seen  on  Hennen- 
hQft's  shoulders,  people  had  made  many  comments.  But 
of  late  they  seemed  to  have  settled  in  the  opinion  that  the 
wood-ward,  living  alone  in  the  forest,  was  carrying  that 
bread  to  his  solitary  house  in  order  to  provide  himself  with 
food  for  a  longer  period. 

Oh  wood-ward,^  lovely  herb,  celebrated  by  the  poets ! 
How  is  it  that  Asperula  odorata  should  have  been  joined  with 
the  forbidding  form  of  the  ward  of  the  Wildenschwert,  now 
Femau  woods?  For  the  people  thou  art  ttie  ward,  the 
master  of  the  woods,  the  first  conquerer,  since  by  thy  fra- 
grance, thou  art  superior  to  all  herb,  grass  and  foliage, 
which  in  the  days  of  May  are  struggling  towards  the  golden 
light,  repeating  to  the  world  the  eternal  miracle  of  resusci- 
tated nature  !  Here  thy  beautiful  name  has  been  bestowed 
on  an  untoward,  ungainly  person,  who  for  more  than  ten 
years  has  been  superintending  the  extensive  Femau  forests, 

1  Wood-ward^  orwood-ruf  {IValdmeixUi^  the  botanical  name  being  asferula  odorata,  a  highly 
fragrant  plant,  indigenons  in  German  forests,  is  especially  used  to  increase  the  aroma  of  the  light 
German  native  wines,  by  placing  a  few  of  its  branches  in  decanters  filled  with  wine.  From  the  fac^ 
that  the  herb  is  gathered  m  the  month  of  May,  this  very  popular  and  delicious  beverage  is  called 
May-wme, 
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overseeing  the  charcoal-burning,  and  the  production  of 
resin  and  tar,  having  the  direction  of  the  cutting  and  re- 
planting of  the  forest-trees,  while  Wulfing,  the  forester, 
governs  what  leaps  and  creeps,  what  springs  and  sings 
within  the  forest. 

While  Bob  Bartel,  the  little  vagabond,  was  preparing  for 
some  new  pastime,  contemplating  perhaps  a  raid  on  the 
school-house,  to  annoy  the  little  flock  on  their  homeward  way, 
the  lovely  form  of  a  young  girl  was  emerging  from  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  beeches.  The  wild  bees  were  playing  in  the 
flitting  rays  of  the  sun,  around  her  little  head,  and  in  her 
apron  lay  the  fragrant  herb  which  she  had  just  gathered  in 
the  forest.  To-day  being  the  birth-day  of  her  grandfather, 
old  Mr.  Nesselbom,  she  intended  part  of  lier  gatherings  for 
the  May-wine,  with  which  that  dignitary's  anniversary  was 
to  be  celebrated  to-night.  The  aged  gentleman  had  inherited 
a  moderate  quantity  of  wine  in  bottles  from  his  second  son, 
little  Gertrude's  father.  The  number  of  these  bottles  was  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  young  Gertrude's  years.  It  happened 
with  them  as  with  the  Sibylline  books.  Their  value  increased 
as  their  number  decreased.  It  was  seldom  that  permission 
was  granted  to  unseal  one  of  the  last  remembrances  of  an 
early  extinguished  life.  Such  an  exception  was  made  to- 
day, at  Mr.  Nesselbom's  sixty-eighth  birth-day,  thanks  to 
the  perseverance  with  which  young  Gertrude  urged  the 
request. 

She  was  now  in  her  thirteenth  year.  Her  figure  was  tall 
for  her  age.  Her  light  brown  hair,  fell  in  two  long  braids 
over  her  shoulders,  in  rural  fashion.  Her  eyes  were  blue, 
intelligent,  earnest,  and  even  severe  when  she  was  assist- 
ing her  grandfather,  in  teaching  school.  For  this  occupa- 
tion she  had  a  peculiar  aptitude.  The  most  of  the  teaching 
was  done  by  her  grandfather,  but  her  province  was  the  gene- 
ral supervision  of  the  children,  the  keeping  of  order,  the  pre- 
paration of  junior  classes,  the  control  of  the  studies,  and 
the  maintaining  of  discipline  at  the  children's  coming  in  and 
going  out. 

Her  complexion  being  dark,  the  sun  could  not  do  much 
damage  to  it  when  she  was  working  in  the  garden,  which 
was  also  her  department.  In  short,  she  was  a  model  child. 
Her^  countenance,  always  of  an  exquisite  beauty,  became 
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more  so  as  she  was  gradually  developing  to  womanhood. 
Thus  the  bud,  while  it  swells,  will  indicate  by  its  form  even 
before  bursting,  the  future  flower. 

Oh,  how  Gertrude  disliked  the  boy  Bob  Bartel  !  And 
how  powerful  was  her  hate !  When  she  was  repeating  to 
her  pupils,  in  the  Bible-class,  the  words:  "I  the  Lord  thy 
God  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers," 
etc.,  her  eyes  would  flash,  her  hands  would  clench  I  So  they 
did  now,  when  she  saw  that  defier  and  despiser  of  the  school, 
the  frivolous  and  wicked  son  of  still  more  frivolous  and 
wicked  parents.  In  order  to  return  to  the  village,  she  had 
to  pass  the  very  spot  occupied  by  the  boy.  When  she  was 
near  him,  one  of  the  comers  of  her  apron  gave  way,  and 
some  of  the  herbs  fell  to  the  ground.  Bob  immediately  ran 
to  her  and  picked  up  the  plants.  But  that  gallant  service 
did  not  soften  her  feelings. 

"  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,"  she  said,  "  to  idle 
away  your  time,  instead  of  being  in  school.  I  hardly  be- 
lieve you  can  write  or  read  your  own  name." 

"  O  pshaw,"  was  the  answer,  "  I  can  do  that  as  well  as 
other  people ! " 

"  And  how  wicked  are  the  tricks  you  are  playing  !  The 
other  day  you  took  away  the  boards  over  the  mill-brook,  so 
that  poor  old  Margaret  fell  into  the  water,  when  she  was 
returning  home  in  the  evening." 

"  Charles  Newman  did  that." 

'"  We  all  know  you  were  seen  at  it.  But  that  will  soon 
have  an  end.  The  gens  d'arme  will  take  you  up  to  school 
with  your  hands  tied." 

"  Let  him  try  it,"  replied  the  boy,  "  then  my  father  will 
kill  him." 

"  Kill  him  ?  Then  your  father  must  die  on  the  scafibld ! 
But  what  do  you  know  of  the  sixth  commandment,  or  of  re- 
ligion either ! " 

The  boy  laughed  scornfully. 

Gertrude's  anger  was  rising  fast.  But  the  disrespect  the 
boy  had  shown  to  religion  had  this  time  the  efiect  of  repress- 
ing her  wrath,  and  awakening  in  her  the  determination  to 
convert  him.  With  a  rapid  glance  she  had  surveyed  him. 
He  was  bare-foot,  and  the  rules  required  the  children  to 
wear  shoes  at  school.    So  she  began  coaxing  him  to  come  to 
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school,  and  offered  to  provide  him  with  shoes,  if  he  would 
come  and  get  them.  But  the  boy  scorned  her  advances. 
He  had  brand  new  boots  himself,  he  said,  which  he  might 
put  on  as  often  as  he  chose.  But  he  would  not  go  to  school 
anyhow ;  his  father  knew  more  than  her  father,  and 
could  teach  him  all  that  was  necessary  for  him  to  know. 
Bragging  in  this  style,  he  went  along  with  her,  occasionally 
interrupting  his  taunts  by  whistling  on  his  willow-pipes, 
or  stripping  leaves  from  the  overhanging  branches,  and  try- 
ing to  elicit  shrill  sounds  by  putting  a  broad  leaf  to  his  lips. 

While  they  were  thus  proceeding  on  their  way,  Gertrude 
found  a  fragment  of  an  old  newspaper,  lying  on  the  ground. 

"  Since  you  are  bragging  so  much,"  she  said,  "  read  this 
paper ! " 

With  a  contemptuous  smile  he  ran  over  the  paper,  and 
returned  it  to  her,  as  if  he  had  perfectly  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  printed  words. 

"  Indeed ! "  said  Gertrude,  and  began  reading  the  paper. 
She  assumed  a  mien,  as  if  she  was  greatly  delighted  with 
its  contents.  "  How  pretty  that  is,"  she  said,  as  if  reading 
to  herself.  "  There  was  a  boy  whose  greatest  wish  was  to 
learn  a  mason's  trade."  Here  she  stopped,  but  seemed  to 
continue  reading  silently.  Bob  became  attentive,  for  he  was 
to  be  a  mason.  •'  The  boy  was  afraid  to  mount  the  scaffolds 
and  ladders,"  she  continued  aloud,  "  for  scaffolds  and  ladders 
are  high,  very  high." 

That  was  exactly  his  own  case,  and  the  scaffolds  of  the 
masons  had  been  always  for  him  an  object  of  the  greatest 
concern. 

"  But  you  ought  to  read  the  story  yourself.  Bob  ;  it  is  too 
pretty  ! "  With  these  words  she  held  the  paper  before  him ; 
he  stared  awkwardly  at  it. 

"  If  I  had  wings,  said  the  boy,  I  would  like  to  be  a  roof- 
slater,"  continued  Gertrude  reading,  while  Bob  Bartel  was 
looking  with  her  at  the  paper.  "  Then  I  might  put  even  a 
vane  and  a  cock  on  the  top  of  a  church-steeple.  Scarcely 
had  the  boy  expressed  this  desire,  when  he  beard  a  cock 
crow  in  his  mother's  court-yard,  and  lo  !  a  small,  very  small 
man  stood  close  by  the  fence  — " 

Here  Gertrude  stopped  again,  and  Bob  was  sorry  that 
Gertrude  was  now  again  reading  to  herself.    From  time  to 
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time  she  was  laughing,  affecting  the  great  interest  that  she 
took  in  the  story.  Then  she  read  again  a  few  passages 
aloud  : 

**  You  must  get  a  tailor's  measure,  cried  the  little  man, 
and  if  you  wish  to  mount  a  scafiold  or  a  steeple,  you  need 
but — "  Here  her  voice  again  subsided,  but  after  a  minute 
or  two  she  continued : 

"  The  little  apprentice,  whose  name  was  Freddy,  now  al- 
ways took  the  tailor's  measure  with  him,  when  he  was  going 
to  climb  on  a  scaffold,  or  on  a  roof.  And  all  the  people 
wondered  how  safely  little  Freddy  could  walk  on  the  \ 
roofs  and  the  scaffolds,  and  could  perform  his  work  so  well ! 
And  his  master  gave  him  at  Christmas  a  new  leather  apron, 
made  of  the  finest  chamois,  and  a  trowel  of  pure,  solid 
silver ;  but  one  day  — "  Here  the  little  missionary  became 
silent  again. 

Meanwhile  the  two  had  arrived  at  Steinthal.  The  heat 
was  oppressive.  Bob  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his 
forehead. 

"  Yes,  Bob,"  said  she,  "  you  must  learn  to  read  by  all 
means.  Then  you  may  read  for  yourself  all  these  beautiful 
stories ;  and  I  will  present  you  with  a  book,  full  of  the  most 
charming  tales." 

"  Wait  here^  one  minute ! "  suddenly  cried  the  boy,  and 
ran  rapidly  to  his  father's  little  house  which  was  near.  Ger- 
trude wondered  what  he  was  going  to  do;  but  she  was 
almost  afraid  to  remain.  She  knew  that  Marlene,  Bob's 
oldest  sister,  was  a  wicked  and  dangerous  character,  shunned 
by  all  decent  people  in  the  village.  Indeed  her  scolding 
voice  was  soon  heard : 

"  What?  You  are  going  to  school,  you  crazy  fool ?  You 
want  to  put  on  your  boots  ?" 

But  Bob  Bartel,  undismayed  by  this  harangue,  ran  from 
the  house,  pursued  by  the  hooting  and  taunting  of  the 
numerous  members  of  the  Bartel  family.  With  his  boots  on 
his  feet  he  soon  had  joined  his  new  friend  and  protector, 
Gertrude. 

Many  educators  have  awakened  the  zeal  and  interest  of 
children  by  imparting  to  them  the  first  rudiments  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  form  of  fairy  tales.  This  principle  Gertrude 
had  just  now  practically  tested. 
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The  school-housc,  which  was  entirely  slated  6n  both  wea- 
ther-sides (north  and  west),  belonged  to  a  rather  remote 
period,  when  Germany  had  not  yet  understood  that  teaching 
did  not  exclusively  belong  to  discharged  soldiers  or  invalid 
tailors.  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  that  a 
German  nobleman,  Baron  of  Rochow,  made  the  first  attempt 
to  transfer  to  the  sphere  of  peasant-life  the  rather  exclusive 
and  aristocratic  educational  ideas  of  Basedow,  generally 
called  the  "  philanthropic  system/*  At  that  time  the  Stein- 
■thal  peasantry  became  alive  to  the  cause  of  educatiqn,  and 
it  was  then  that  the  school-house  was  erected.  Only  a  few 
improvements  were  needed  to  make  it  answer  the  present 
»  requirements,  if  they  were  not  strained  too  much.  The 
roof  was  weather  proof,  the  windows  were  solid ;  the  south 
and  east  fronts  were  planted  with  wild  vines,  which  had 
crept  up  to  the  top  of  the  roof.  Two  large  linden-trees, 
near  a  stone  stair-case  with  iron  railings,  gave  a  refreshing 
shade  to  the  front  rooms,  though  they  made  them  rather 
darker  than  was  desy^able,  and  invited  singing  birds,  which 
by  their  melodious  noise  often  interfered  with  the  instruction 
of  the  classes  within. 

When  Gertrude,  partly  by  moral,  partly  by  manual  sua- 
sion, marshalled  her  embarrassed  convert  into  the  main 
school-room,  the  children  were  reciting  their^  BibleJessons. 
One  of  the  boys  was  repeating,  "  Idleness  is  the  beginning 
of  all  vice."  The  eflfect  of  Bob  Bartel's  appearance  was 
instantaneous,  and  manifested  itself  in  the  most  tumultuous 
manner.  Even  the  grandfather  could  not  help  joining  in  the 
ejaculations  of  the  boys,  and  found  it  difficult  to  restore 
order.  The  aged  master  thought  it  necessary  to  address 
the  youthful  opponent  to  universal  education  in  a  set  speech. 
He  congratulated  him  upon  his  joining  the  cause  of  pro- 
gress and  civilization.  He  felt  so  thankful  for  being  thus 
unexpectedly  released  from  the  dreaded  conflict  with  the  ill- 
famed  Bartel  family,  that  he  offered  a  particular  prayer  in 
behalf  of  Robert  Bartel.  After  these  preparatory  steps  he 
separated  his  flock  in  their  diff"erent  departments,  of  which 
he  had  five,  in  order  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the  new  comer, 
and  to  expose  as  little  as  possible  his  ignorance  in  the  forth- 
coming **  examination  "  which  he  had  to  undergo. 

Meanwhile  Gertrude  had  deposited  her  fragrant  burden 
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on  moist  sand  in  the  cellar.  On  her  return  she  had  occasion 
to  admire  the  consummate  tact  with  which  her  grandfather 
had  taken  hold  of  the  boy,  who  in  his  examination  had  ex- 
hibited such  profound  ignorance  that  he  had  to  be  assigned 
to  the  very  lowest  class  of  beginners.  While  the  more  ad- 
vanced scholars  were  writing  in  their  copy-books,  or  cypher- 
ing on  their  slates,  or  committing  their  next  lessons,  he 
instructed  the  junior  department  according  to  a  plan  devised 
by  himself  in  his  young  days.  This  was  to  impart  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  alphabet  by  the  aid  of  imagination.  It  was 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  when  object-teaching  first  came 
in  vogue,  that  his  skilful  hand  had  drawn  and  painted  in 
water-colors  a  set  of  pictures,  mounted  on  pasteboard,  which 
represented  the  diflferent  letters.  The  letter  A  was  illus- 
trated  by  the  picture  of  an  ape,  made  familiar  to  every  child 
by  itinerant  jugglers ;  B  was  made  the  attribute  of  a  bear ; 
F  was  represented  by  a  fox ;  G  by  a  goose ;  H  by  a  hen ; 
and  so  on.  The  entertainment  thus  afforded  to  the  children 
was  quite  exciting.  The  single  pictures  were  made  to  have 
some  similiarity  with  the  letter  represented,  which  letter 
was  also  added  in  large  size.  Thus  the  Egyptian  hieroglyph, 
ics  formed  the  transition  to  real  letters,  and  even  the  old 
Hebrews  gave  to  their '  letters  forms  similar  to  natural  ob- 
jects. The  letter  K  in  old  Nesselborn's  system  was  repre- 
sented by  a  camel  {Kameel  in  German),  the  form  of  which 
animal  was  borrowed  by  the  old  Jews  to  represent  the  letter 
G.  As  soon  as  the  diflferent  forms  became  perfectly  familiar 
to  the  children,  the  pictures  were  covered,  and  the  letters 
had  to  be  called  without  pictorial  assistance,  when  the 
children  would  be  apt  to  call  the  letter  K  the  camel.  Even 
the  combinations  of  letters,  as  Ab,  Ac,  Ad,  were  introduced 
by  means  of  the  same  kind  of  pictures.  In  these  first  ex- 
ercises the  existence  of  two  characters,  a  capital  and  a 
small  one,  for  the  same  letter,  and  the  confusion  caused 
thereby  in  the  minds  of  the  children  would  often  raise  the 
old  teacher's  indignation  against  the  mediaeval  monks,  who 
by  this  superrogatory  invention  had  done  a  bad  service  to 
primary  education.  How  did  he  lament  the  fruitlessness  of 
Jacob  Grimm's  persistent  eflforts  to  expel  the  nuisance  of 
capital  letters  from  our  alphabet ! 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Bob  Bartel  was  initiated  by  the 
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old  teacher  in  the  mysteries  of  reading.  When  school  was 
dismissed  at  noon,  he  expressed  to  Gertrude  his  fears  that 
the  boy  might  not  return  to  school  in  the  afternoon.  But 
Gertrude  was  of  a  different  opinion.  Punctually  at  one 
o'clock  Bob  Bartel  justified  her  confidence  by  his  re-appear- 
ance in  the  school-room.  In  the  evening  Gertrude  had  a 
discussion  with  her  grandfather  as  to  what  conclusion  should 
be  given  to  the  story,  the  beginning  of  which  she  had ''  read  " 
to  the  boy.  And  the  old  man  blessed  his  grandchild,  and 
with  deep  emotion  thanked  her  for  her  birth-day  present, 
which  was  a  human  soul.  Then  she  said :  ''  As  for  my  story, 
we  must  leave  that  to  our  minister ;  he  knows  the  best  con- 
clusion for  it." 


A   NEGLECTED   EXERCISE. 

ONE  cannot  pay  frequent  visits  to  the  nursery,  or  watch 
the  development  of  growing  children,  without  being 
struck  with  the  progress  made  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion by  the  simple  act  of  getting  bom.  In  this  way,  if  in 
no  other,  we  obtain  a  satisfying  assurance  of  the  perfecti- 
bility of  the  human  race,  with  some  glimpses  of  the  process 
by  which,  in  its  various  stages,  the  breed  of  man  is  improved. 
There  is  consolation  in  it,  too,  for  the  failure  of  great  men 
to  leave  offspring  as  great  as  themselves ;  Providence  having 
chosen  rather  to  disperse  their  inheritance,  and  make  each 
the  humblest  of  the  human  fitmily  the  heir  of  Moses,  and 
Socrates,  and  Goethe,  and  Newton,  and  Franklin. 

In  a  certain  household  I  have  seen  a  child,  scarcely  more 
than  a  year  old,  recognize,  not  only  photographic  portraits 
of  his  parents  and  relatives,  but  rude  drawings  of  domestic 
animals  which  he  had  seen.  There  was  nothing  specially 
precocious  in  this,  but  Sir  John  Lubbock  tells  of  savage 
tribes  now  existing  (for  example,  in  Australia),  who  utterly 
fail  to  comprehend  the  purpose  of  drawing:  "  One  traveler 
showed  them  a  large  colored  engraving  of  an  aboriginal 
New  Hollander,  which  some  declared  to  be  a  ship,  others  a 
kangaroo,  etc.*'  This  fact  alone  marks  the  enormous  dis- 
tance between  the  conditions  which,  more  or  less  vaguely, 
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we  call  barbarism  and  civilization.  The  child  referred  to  had 
also  a  rather  remarkable  aptitude  for  pointing  out  and  being 
directed  to  objects  both  near  and  remote.  Everybody  knows 
what  a  difference  there  is  among  individuals  in  this  respect ; 
but  it  would  appear  to  be  a  gift  of  intellect  rather  than  of 
eyesight.  Mr.  Macgjegor,  in  his  narrative  of  travel  in  the 
Holy  Landy^  gives  an  amusing  description  of  his  efforts  to 
get  from  a  parcel  of  Arabs  the  names  of  certain  villages  in 
plain  view.  "  It  was  scarcely  possible/'  he  says,  "  to  point 
out  any  of  the  knobs  on  the  horizon,  so  that  any  two  men 
beside  me  should  agree  upon  what  they  were  asked  to  look 
at."    He  continues : 

'*  The  following  catechism  will  show  what  had  to  be  di- 
gested into  knowledge  fit  to  record  in  a  map,  and  in  the 
colloquy  Q.  is  the  English  enquirer,  and  A.  is  the  answer 
Arab." 

"  Q.  You  see  that  little  group  of  huts  near  the  big  tree  ?" 

*'  A.  Yes,  where  the  water  flows  quiet ;  that  is  Absees." 

"  Q.  And  the  next  huts  to  the  left  ?  " 

^^A.  Tell  el  Schady.  By  the  Prophet  I  it's  a  fishing  sta- 
tion. Great  for  fishing  is  the  Ingleez;  but  this  is  in  the 
reeds  (•  rab')." 

"  (Voice  in  the  crowd) :  *  Dowana*  is  the  name." 

"  Q.  What  name  did  you  say  last  ?" 

"  (Voice) :  '  Zahmouda,'  (which  voice,  after  much  wrangle, 
turns  out  to  be  not  the  same  that  spoke  first). 

"G.  Which  is  Zahmouda?" 

''  (Three  people  point  in  three  directions,  and  instantly 
begin  a  subsidiary  debate). 

"  Q.  Look  along  my  ramrod.  Now,  what 's  the  name  of 
the  hamlet  it  points  to  ?" 

''A.  Dowana." 

"  Q.  Why,  it's  what  you  said  was  Absees  ?" 

^'  A.  El  Absees  the  Howaja  sees  to  the  right  of  ZahmoudaJ' 

"  0.  But  where  is  Zahmouda?" 

"  First  voice,  and  a  general  chorus — the  second  voice  be>- 
ing  stifled  by  cuffs) :  '  Next  to  Tell  el  Schady.'  " 

A  still  higher  faculty  is  needed  to  understand  a  tQpa- 
graphical  drawing — ^what  is  technically  called  a  plat  or  plot,. 

i  **  Th«  Rob  Roy  OB  the  Jordan,'*  p.  940»  Am.  Edttioa.  ] 
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or,  of  building^,  a  ground  plan.  Take  an  illiterate  Irishman 
and  endeavor  to  show  him  his  way  in  town  or  country  by  a 
rough  sketch  of  the  roads,  and  turns,  and  landmarks,  and  he 
will  study  it  with  the  same  profit  as  he  would  the  Cyrillic 
alphabet  or  the  inscription  on  the  Moabite  stone.  Here  is 
a  three-year  old  brother  of  the  infant  aforementioned,  who 
stands  at  my  elbow  as  I  draw  the  plan  of  his  home.  This, 
I  tell  him,  is  the  piazza,  and  this  the  front  door ;  now  where 
is  the  parlor  we  are  in?  where  shall  I  draw  the  piano? 
where  the  door  leading  into  the  drawing-room?  out  of 
which  window  must  we  look  to  see  the  pond  ?  which  one 
looks  on  the  lawn  ?  etc.,  etc.  And  all  these  questions  my 
little  gentleman  answers  promptly  and  intelligently. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  Arabs.  Grant  that  they  saw  in 
the  landscape  what  the  strange  traveler  could  not,  as  an 
Indian  will  see  to  a  greater  distance  on  a  prairie  than  a 
white  man  not  equally  at  home  there,  or  as  a  sailor  marks 
the  distant  ship  long  before  it  comes  within  the  landsman's 
horizon.  Bring  one  of  them  to  apply  his  eye  to  a  micro- 
scope, and,  if  it  were  possible  to  get  a  report  from  him  of 
what  it  revealed  to  him,  we  should  find  it  fall  far  short  of 
what  the  scientific  owner  of  the  instrument  could  discover 
with  the  same  power.  The  educated  eye  observes  not  only 
what  is  before  it  but  what  ought  to  be  there ;  and  knowledge 
sharpens  the  vision  as  spectacles  or  a  lens  would  sharpen  it. 
The  writer  had  occasion  not  long  ago  to  examine  some  pho- 
tographs printed  by  a  new  process,  to  which  it  would  have 
been  a  fatal  objection  that  they  reversed  nature.  The  face 
of  a  clock  easily  furnished  the  proof  that  they  did  reverse 
it,  and  confirmation  was  then  found  in  the  portrait  (of  an 
unknown  gentleman)  showing  the  vest  buttoned  from  right 
to  left,  and  the  watch  carried  in  the  right  hand  fob  instead 
of  in  the  left.  Except  for  the  fact  that  he  was  seeking  for  a 
clew,  the  observer  in  this  case  (as  would  all  but  one  in  a 
thousand)  would  have  failed  to  notice  these  two  important 
facts  announced  by  the  picture. 

A  suburban  neighbor  of  mine  had  driven,  on  his  way  to 
and  from  the  railroad  station,  for  upwards  of  a  year  through 
an  avenue  of  fine  trees,  and  yet,  when  they  were  alluded  to 
in  his  presence,  confessed  he  had  never  seen  them.    What 
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seems  gross  blindness  in  this  case  is  only  an  extreme  degree 
of  a  common  want  of  perception.  Hundreds  of  persons 
would  observe  a  rock  by  the  wayside  to  one  who  would 
notice  the  lichens  on  it ;  and  fifty  might  take  in  the  lichens 
to  one  who  would  be  struck  with  the  color  of  them ;  and  ten 
might  distinguish  the  colors  to  one  who  would  note  that 
they  were  more  brilliant  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Every 
specialist  will  of  course  see  best  in  the  field  in  which  he  has 
most  trained  himself;  but  Agassiz  was  projjabl/  right  in 
saying  that  his  practice  at  the  microscope  had  made  him  a 
better  shot  than  the  average. 

I  have  dwelt,  in  the  case  of  the  infants  with  whom  I  be- 
gan, on  certain  powers,  in  regard  to  which  they  not  only 
compare  to  advantage  with  the  adult  savage  or  ignorant 
civilized  man  (strange  necessity  of  speech !),  but  illustrate 
very  well  the  tendency  of  the  age.  The  cultivation  of  the 
senses  is  both  the  cause  and  the  consequence  of  our  material 
progress ;  and  our  higher  systems  of  education  are  under- 
going a  change  which  will  eventually  subordinate  the  im- 
agination to  perception,  attention,  comparison,  as  being  the 
faculties  of  the  first  import^ce.  For  if  it  was  true  two 
hundred  years  ago,  as  Pascal  wrote,  that  "  the  world  is 
grown  mistrustful,  and  will  believe  a  thing  only  when  it  sees 
it,"  much  more  is  it  a  truism  to-day.  Now  of  all  the  exer- 
cises which  have  thus  far  been  insisted  on  or  tolerated  in 
our  American  common  school  instruction,  I  know  of  none 
which  more  naturally  fcills  in  with  the  scientific  requirements 
of  the  new  education  than  drawing.  Obviously,  if  rightly 
taught,  it  induces  those  habits  of  observation  and  exactness 
which  are  the  substratum  of  the  skilful  chemist,  the  wise 
physician,  the  profound  naturalist,  the  student,  in  short,  or 
professor  of  nature  in  her  every  guise. 

Whoever  can  learn  to  write  can  learn  to  draw,  it  has  been 
said,  and  with  truth.  There  is,  indeed,  a  natural  aptness  for 
manipulation  which  will  always  make  it  easier  for  some  to 
draw  well,  as  to  write  well,  than  for  others  ;  but  the  hand 
will  improve  in  dexterity  as  the  eye  will  in  acuteness,  if  the 
intellect  itself  is  capable  of  bein^g^  addressed.  Natural  defi- 
ciency can  be  overcome,  as  natural  talent  can  be  increased, 
if  sufficient  pains  are  taken.     The  common  notion  of  draw- 
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ing  as  an  art  to  be  taught,  is  the  copying  of  pictures  already 
made — ^a  process  in  no  respect  different  from  map  drawing, 
especially  when  aided  by  outlines.  But  one  who  sets  up 
stakes  at  varying  distances  from  the  pupil — calling  for  guess 
measurements — and  who  ends  by  playing  a  g^me  of  quoits 
with  him,  is  really  assisting  at  a  drawing-lesson.  He  too  is 
a  good  master  who  takes  his  pupils  into  the  open  air,  and 
calls  on  them  to  witness  the  forms  of  the  clouds,  the  out- 
lines of  the  hills,  the  character  of  the  rocks,  the  dip  of  the 
strata,  the  shadows  which  betray  the  conformation  of  slopes, 
or  which  the  cedars  fling  at  sunset  across  the  country  lane ; 
tells  them  the  names  and  characteristic  forms  of  trees,  shows 
the  shapes  of  leaves  and  the  arrangement  of  branches,  and 
marks  the  delicate  tints  of  the  bare  stems  in  autumn  or  in 
winter ;  notes  for  them  how  a  dull  sky,  hiding  the  brilliant 
blue  which  outshines  all  earthly  radiance,  brings  into  relief 
all  the  lovely  colors  of  marsh  and  field ;  points  to  the  changed 
aspect  of  water  under  different  skies,  and  as  it  flows  over 
rocks  which  resist  it  or  are  disinteg^ted  by  it ;  discusses 
the  sunrise  and  the  sunset,  and  the  theory  of  the  enlarged 
appearance  of  sun  and  moon  on  the  horizon.  It  is  after 
walks  like  these  that  the  pencil  will  be  taken  up  with  a 
surer  grasp,  and  the  copy  made  be  truer  to  the  life,  than 
many  a  lesson  in  holding  the  one  or  finishing  the  other. 

The  ease  of  drawing  should  not,  however,  be  underesti- 
mated. It  is,  in  fact,  immensely  difficult  to  represent  things 
as  they  are,  requiring  unwearied  patience,  single-eyed  devo- 
tion to  truth,  and  sincere  humility.  These  virtues  will  be 
cultivated  if  the  enthusiasm  is  maintained,  but  this  may  flag 
for  want  of  a  little  judicious  doctrine  which  the  intelligent 
teacher  will  covet  the  opportunity  of  giving.  Examples  of 
the  best  art  will  also  serve  as  a  stimulus,  especially  if  stress 
is  laid  on  the  principle  that  the  greatest  merit  of  the  most 
eminent  artist  does  not  exceed  his  who  works  as  well  and 
as  conscientiously  as  he  knows  how.  However,  I  verge 
here  upon  Utopian  ground.  For  shall  we  ever  substitute 
the  simple  rule  of  Do  the  best  you  can  for  Try  to  outdo  every 
body  else  t — a  rule  which  would  have  made  France  content 
with  being  a  great  nation,  instead  of  striving  to  be  the  "  grande 
nation."    Must  the  ambitious  lad,  of  delicate  constitution, 
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fall  out  of  school  because  his  application  is  too  intense,  and 

the  dull  boy  lapse  into  indifference  because  he  never  can 

near  the  head  of  the  class,  in  order  to  allow  the  tougher 

ones  to  dispute  the  rewards  of  having  learned  by  rote  what 

they  are  led  to  consider  the  sum  of  all  necessary  knowledge  ? 

Let  there  be  one  study  at  least,  which  shall  correct  this 

narrowness   of  vision;    which  shall   lay  open   the  infinite 

breadth  of  nature  and  the  vast  labor  needed  to  compass 

even  the  smallest  part  of  her.    Let  this  lead  not  to  despair, 

but  to  sober  and  humble  endeavor  to  seek  for  knowledge 

for  its  own  sake — for  the  realities  of  the  universe,  and  to  put 

away  illusions.    Whoever  teaches  drawing  in  this  spirit  may 

be  sure  that  he  is  widening  the  gap  between  the  civilized 

babe  and  the  adult  barbarian,  and  digging  at  the  common 

grave  of  superstition  and  ignorance. 

P.  Chamite. 
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LEGAL  PREVENTION  OF  ILLITERACY. 

IF  Mr.  Bergh  had  set  out  to  organize  a  Society  for  Com- 
pelling Kindness  to  Animals,  his  efforts  would  scarcely 
have  been  crowned  with  success.  The  most  considerate 
and  tender-hearted  horse-owner  would  resent  a  law  pre- 
suming to  compel  him  to  treat  his  beast  with  humanity ; 
and  would  most  likely  be  a  trifle  discourteous  to  any  volun- 
teer inspector  of  stables  who  might  fall  in  his  way. 

But  a  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  is 
a  very  different  matter.  It  has  a  specific  and  legitimate  ob- 
ject— ^the  suppression  of  wrong.  It  interferes  only  with  the 
vicious  and  brutal.  The  great  majority  of  the  community, 
who  feel  no  disposition  to  abuse  their  *'  poor  relations,"  and 
whose  sensibilities  are  shocked  by  every  exhibition  of  bru- 
tality, are  protected,  not  oppressed,  by  its  operations  and 
its  founder,  though  laughed  at,  now  and  then,  for  some  real 
or  apparent  excess  of  tender-heartedness,  is  honored 
throughout  the  land,  in  a  practical  way  that  must  be  very 
pleasing  to  him. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  originator  of  the  phrase, 
"  Compulsory  Education,"  had  not  been  blessed  with  Mr. 
Bergh's  good  judgment  in  choosing  a  name,  or  had  not  had 
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2L  clearer  understanding  of  the  real  work  to  be  done.  Catn" 
pulsory  Education  is  an  unhappy  expression.  It  implies 
something  radically  different  from  what  it  is,  or  should  be, 
aimed  at ;  and  by  threatening  an  offensive  and  uncalled-for 
interference  with  private  affairs,  it  alienates  those  who 
would  naturally  be  the  warmest  friends  of  the  object  to  be 
attained,  and  whose  sympathy  and  support  are  most  required. 
The  great  body  of  American  parents  desire  the  education 
of  their  children.  To  very  many  it  is  a  duty  which  nothing, 
could  induce  them  to  neglect.  They  are  willing  even  to 
make  great  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  other  ^nd  less  fortunate 
children.  At  this  juncture  a  well-meaning  but  bungling  re* 
former  comes  along  and  says,  in  effect,  if  not  in  so  many 
words :  "  I  will  have  a  law  compelling  you  to  educate  your 
children."  "  We  do  that  already,"  is  the  indignant  reply ; 
"  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  your  law  is  an  impertinence ;  it 
is  worse,  it  is  insulting.  Be  so  kind  as  to  mind  your  own 
affairs." 

The  trouble  is,  the  would-be  reformer  is  working  the 
wrong  lead,  as  the  miners  say.  The  thing  to  be  accom- 
plished is  not  the  compulsory  education  of  all  the  children  in 
the  community,  but  the  securing  of  school  privileges  for 
those  that  are  now  deprived  of  them.  The  two  things  are 
as  unlike  as  a  law  compelling  kindness  and  a  law  preventing 
cruelty.  The  end  to  be  attained  may  be  the  same  in  both 
cases,  but  the  way  to  it  is  direct  and  legitimate  in  the  one 
case,  indirect  and  illegitimate  in  the  other.  Laws  should  be 
framed  to  repress  and  punish  wrong-doing,  not  to  restrict 
the  liberty  of  those  who  do  well. 

But  there  are  those  who  will  not  do  their  duty  by  their 
children,  it  is  urged,  or  who  do  not  admit  that  the  education 
of  their  children  is  a  duty.  What  shall  be  done  with  them? 
The  answer  is  simple :  Make  them  do  their  duty.  A  man 
abuses  his  horse,  denies  him  proper  food  and  care,  or  drives 
him  when  sick  or  lame — ^the  law  does  not  hesitate  to  inter- 
fere to  protect  the  animal  and  punish  the  brute.  Shall  it  do 
less  for  a  child  than  for  a  horse  ?  One  of  the  inalienable 
rights  of  every  child  is  a  chance  to  make  the  best  of  the  life 
thrust  upon  him.  This  right  society  is  bound  to  respect, 
and  does  respect,  in  part,  by  protecting  the  child  against 
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physical  maltreatment  and  cruelty.  As  our  civilization  is 
constituted,  a  certain  amount  of  learning  is  as  needful  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  as  a  normal  development  of  body  and 
limbs,  and  the  same  arguments  that  justify  intervention  in 
the  former  case  justify  it  in  this — when  it  is  necessary.  Ex- 
isting ignorance  is  mainly  beyond  our  controL  Our  millions 
of  illiterate  men  and  women  will,  in  all  probability,  continue 
illiterate  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  But  they  will  not  live 
forever:  and  we  are  able,  and  it  is  our  duty,  to  prevent 
other  millions  of  the  same  sort,  by  seeing  that  the  coming 
generations  are  kept  from  growii^  up  unschooled.  How 
shall  the  community,  or  the  State,  or  the  nation — which  are 
but  different  names  for  the  people  in  their  collective  capa- 
city— go  to  work  to  secure  this  end  ? 

Obviously  the  first  step  is  to  provide  sufficient  school 
accommodations  for  all  the  children  needing  instruction. 
This  step  has  not  yet  been  taken.  The  second  is  to  offer  in- 
struction really  suited  to  meet  the  necessities  of  those  to  be 
taught.  This  step  will  require  greater  effort  than  the  first, 
for  it  demands  a  thorough  overturning  of  the  matter  and 
methods  of  our  popular  teaching.  The  third  step  is  to  give 
instruction  at  such  times,  and  for  such  periods,  that  the 
children  of  all  classes  can  avail  themselves  of  it  The  pre- 
vailing opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  children  are  for  the 
schools,  not  the  schools  for  the  children.  When  school  man- 
agers realize  that  the  reverse  is  the  truths  and  act  accord- 
ingly, there  will  be  fewer  children  excluded  from  the 
schools  by  their  inability  to  comply  with  arbitrary  and  un- 
wise conditions. 

After  all  this  forming  and  reforming  has  been  accom- 
plished, there  wilU  perhaps,  be  still  some  children  deprived 
of  schooling  by  the  indifference  or  criminal  selfishness  of 
parents  and  guardians.  For  these  society  must  interfere; 
the  rights  of  the  children  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  folly  or 
greed.  The  offending  parents  and  guardians,  if  there  be 
any,  must  be  compelled  to  do  justice  by  those  in  their  care. 
But  this  contingency  is  far  off.  Let  us  see  first  whether 
such  compulsory  measures  are  necessary  ;  whether  any 
children  will  be  kept  from  learning  when  proper  instruction 
is  offered  them  in  a  proper  way,  and  at  a  proper  time. — 
Christian  Union. 
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PART    NINTH. 

The  People's  Influence,  1700-1870. 


"  Th€  multitudinous  Public,  shafed  into  personal  unity  by  the  magic  of 
abstraction,  sits  nominal  despot  on  the  throne  of  criticism*' 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

The  Age  of  Pope,  1700-1745. 

WE  have  already  indicated  the  fact  that  since  the  year 
1700,  English  literature  has  felt  the  power  of  popu- 
lar influence  very  strongly.  We  saw  that  literature  was 
afiected  when,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  there  was  a  great 
struggle  against  the  power  of  popery.  There  was  another 
great  struggle  in  England,  and  we  have  marked  it  some- 
what, which  only  ceased  in  1688.  It  was  directed  against 
prerogative,  and  resulted  in  permitting  more  freedom  to  the 
people.  The  sentence  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  extracted 
from  Coleridge's  Biographia  Literaria^  and  its  meaning  will 
be  more  apparent,  perhaps,  if  we  read  it  with  the  context. 
Speaking  of  the  "  petulance  and  presumption "  which  he 
considers  will  follow  the  diffusion  of  literature,  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge says :  "  In  times  of  old  books  were  as  religious  oracles ; 
as  literature  advanced,  they  next  became  venerable  precept- 
ors ;  they  then  descended  to  the  rank  of  instruction  friends : 
and,  as  their  number  increased,  they  sank  still  lower  to  that  of 
entertaining  companions ;  and  at  present  they  seem  degraded 
into  culprits  to  hold  up  their  hands  at  the  bar  of  every  self- 
elected,  yet  not  the  less  presumptory  judge,  who  choses  to 
write  from  humor  or  interest,  from  enmity  or  arrogance, 
and  to  abide  the  decision  ^  of  him  that  reads  in  malice,  or 
him  that  reads  after  dinner.*  The  lame  retrograde  move- 
ment may  be  traced,  in  the  relation  which  the  authors  them- 
selves have  assumed  towards  their  readers Poets  and 

philosophers,  rendered  diffident  by  their  very  numbers,  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  '  learned  readers ;'  then  aimed  to  con- 
ciliate the  graces  of  the  •  candid  reader ;'  till,  the  critic  still 
rising  as  the  author  sank,  the  amateurs  of  literature  collec- 
tively were  elected    into  a  municipality  of  judges,  and 
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addressed  as  the  Town  I  And  now,  finally,  all  men  being 
supposed  able  to  read,  and  all  readers  able  to  judge,  the 
multitudinous  Public,  shaped  into  personal  unity  by  the 
magic  of  abstraction,  sits  nominal  despot  on  the  throne  of 
criticism." 

In  spite  of  the  cynical  tone  of  this  characteristic  passage, 
we  must  admit,  that  it  delineates  the  transition  from  the 
days  when  the  author,  standing  upon  a  higher  plain,  con* 
descended  to  address  the  public,  to  the  time  when,  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  he  began  to  appeal  directly 
to  the  people  as  his  patrons. 

We  may  take  Daniel  Defoe  for  our  first  example  of  the 
influence  of  the  people.  Dr.  Craik  says,  that  '^  in  enlarge- 
ment of  view  he  was  for  in  advance  of  all  the  public  men 
of  his  time."  We  perhaps  think  of  him  chiefly  as  a  novelist, 
but  he  was  fifty-eight  years  of  age  before  he  began  to  write 
in  that  style,  and  had  been  using  his  pen  for  the  people  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  During  these  years  he  had  treated 
almost  every  subject  that  the  progress  of  events  made 
prominent.  One  of  his  strong  traits  was  honesty,  and  the 
fact  that  he  never  wrote  without  a  purpose,  and  an  impor- 
tant one,  gives  a  permanent  value  to  what  was  often  only 
intended  for  a  present  emergency.  Defoe  does  not  obtrude 
his  personality  in  his  compositions,  and  is  in  this  respect  in 
strong  contrast  to  Dean  Swift,  who  is  considered  as  at  the 
head  of  the  writers  of  prose  of  the  period. 

The  portion  of  the  period  of  the  people's  influence  under 
consideration  in  this  paper,  from  1700  to  1745,  has  been 
called  the  Age  of  Pope,'for  not  only  does  it  coincide  almost 
exactly  with  the  literary  life  of  that  poet,  but  he  is  the  most 
prominent  man  of  literature  of  the  time.  Pope's  style  is 
analagous  to  that  of  the  French  period  which  we  considered 
last,  but,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  says,  he  belonged  to  "  that  school 
of  French  poetry  condensed  and  invigorated  by  English 
understanding." 

Pope's  rank  among  men  of  letters  has  been  the  subject  of 
a  great  deal  of  discussion.  Mr.  Lowell,  in  his  latest  work 
has  given  us  a  very  thorough  disquisition  on  Pope,  which 
the  student  will  delight  to  read*  Pope  was  remarkable  for 
his  translations  and  imitations,  and  this  is  not  characteristic 
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of  a  vigorous  original  author.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
some  of  his  works  are  strongly  marked  by  originality,  and 
that  he  was  successful  in  producing  graceful,  pleasing,  and 
harmonious,  if  not  forcible  verse.  He  conceived  the  great 
end  of  an  author  to  be  to  please  his  readers,  and  accepted 
literary  excellence  as  a  good  in  itself.  He  was  of  Romish 
parentage,  thoi^h  personally  his  religious  convictions  were 
not  strong,  and  his  intimacy  with  the  sceptic  and  libertine, 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  exerted  an  influence  upon  his  character. 
His  education  waa  irregular,  his  temper  irritable  and  uncon- 
trolled,  he  was  remarkably  fond  of  the  society  of  the  fashion- 
able world,  and  was  over-sensitive  about  the  opinion  in 
which  he  was  held  by  others.  He  has  been  styled  the 
"  prince  of  the  artificial  school  of  English  poetry,"  and  his 
lack  of  faith  and  earnestness  is  reflected  in  the  age  which  he 
influenced.  His  Essay  on  Man^  and  Essay  on  Criticispt,  con- 
tain a  very  large  number  of  lines  that  appear,  from  the 
frequency  with  which  they  are  quoted,  to  be  indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  the  popular  mind.  The  following,  taken  at 
random,  exemplify  this  remark ; 

"  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law." 

"  Tis  education  forma  the  common  mind : 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree 's  inclined." 


"  Some  to  church  repair^ 
Not  for  the  doctrine,  but  the  music  there. 


"  For  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread," 
"  The  last  and  greatest  art,  the  art  to  blot." 

And  in  prose,  in  which  Pope  would  be  considered  a  mas- 
ter, had  he  not  so  high  a  rank  in  verse,  he  has  shrewdly 
remarked,  "  I  never  knew  any  man  in  my  Kfe  who  could  not 
bear  another's  misfortunes  perfectly  like  a  Christian." 

Another  writer  of  this  period  was  Samuel  Richardson, 
who  wrote  epistolary  novels  of  excessive  length  entitled 
Pamela^  or  Virtue  Rewarded;  Clarissa  Harlawe;  and  Sir 
Cliarles  Grandison,  which  are 'full  of  minute  de^ription,  but 
were  eminently  popular  whfen  they  appeared.  Richardson 
did  not  appear  as  an  author  vbtil  he  had  reached  the  mature 
age  of  fifty. 
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Henry  Fielding  is  sometimes  called  the  father  of  the  Eng- 
lish novel.  He  wrote  Joseph  Atidrews,  Tom  Jones,  Amelia, 
and  Jonathan  Wild,  in  which  he  depicted  low  life  as  it 
then  existed. 

Jonathan  Swift  has  already  been  mentioned.  He  was  the 
author  of  Gulliver's  Travels.  His  life  was  a  mystery,  and 
his  works  are  comparatively  little  read. 

Of  the  other  writers  of  this  time,  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  merely  mentioning  John  Gay,  who  wrote  the 
favorite  ballad,  Sweet  Williani s  FareiveU  to  Black  Eyed  Susan  ; 
James  Thomson,  author  of  the  Seasons;  Isaac  Watts,  whose 
hymns  every  one  knows;  Joseph  Butler,  author  of  the 
Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution 
and  Cause  of  Nature ;  Bishop  Berkeley,  author  of  the  Theory 
of  Vision;  Allan  Ramsay,  who  wrote  Lochaber-no-more ; 
Lady  Montagu,  the  letter-writer ;  William  Shenstone,  who 
wrote  the  Schoolmistress ;  Edward  Young,  author  of  Night 
Thoughts;  Laurence  Sterne,  who  wrote  Tristram  Shandy; 
Thomas  Chatterton,  the  precocious  and  unfortunate  poet ; 
and  Tobias  George  Smollett,  author  of  Roderick  Random, 
Sir  Humphrey  Clinker,  and  a  History  of  England. 

Arthur  Gilman. 


» •■■ 


A    DUTCHMAN'S   DIFFICULTIES    WITH    THE 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

II. 

ONE  evening,  when  a  party  of  friends  were  with  us,  we 
had  a  conversation  about  the  Dutch  and  the  English 
languages,  which  soon  grew  into  a  friendly  and  amusing 
controversy.  Steven  von  Brammelendam,  in  his  usual 
humorous  mood,  held  that  the  Dutch  was  the  best  and  most 
perfect  language  in  the  world.  He  believed  it  was  spoken 
in  Paradise.  One  of  our  friends  agreed  with  him  there,  in 
so  far  that  he  believed  it  was  spoken  by  the  serpent.  Upon 
this  Steven  quickly  answered :  *•  Natural,  for  the  cunning 
animal  knew  that  it  would  not  be  understood  in  its  own 
language,  which  was  English."     However  little  complimen- 
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tary  this  explanation  was  to  our  English  feeling,  yet  Steven 
earned  the  applause  of  the  whole  company.  To  prove  his 
assertion  as  to  the  perfection  of  the  Dutch  language,  he 
pointed  at  the  various  sizes  of  its  words.  "  If  you  come  to 
us  for  words/'  he  said,  '^  we  can  serve  you  in  all  manners. 
We  have  words  so  short  that  they  only  exist  in  two  letters, 
for  example:  ei^  which  in  English  is  egg.  Here,  you  see,  we 
are  thirty  per  cent,  shorter  than  you.  On  the  otlier  hand, 
if  you  want  a  long  word,  take  this : 

"  Verbeeldingskrachtsontwikkelingswerkzaamheden^  which 
means:  Operations  for  the  development  of  the  power  of 
imagination.  Or  this :  "  Middcnwtntfravondtydkartingsgesprek- 
keuy  which  means :  Intercourses  for  shortening  the  time  dur* 
ing  the  evenings  in  the  middle  of  the  winter." 

He  wrote  the  words  down  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  we 
could  not  help  admitting  that  we  were  unable  to  put  Eng- 
lish words  of  equal  length  against  them.  We  then  tried  to 
imitate  him  in  pronouncing  them,  by  which  means  the  whole 
company  assumed  the  appearance  of  an  assembly  of  people 
who  were  suffering  from  sea-sickness,  or  whose  food  had  got 
into  their  windpipe.  We  gave  up  the  experiment,  declaring 
that  our  throats  were  too  refined  for  such  barbarous  pro- 
ceedings. 

"  Barbarous  proceedings ! "  Steven  exclaimed  cheerfully. 
"  No,  you  are  barbars  I "  **  Barbers ! "  cried  all  of  us.  "  Ah, 
Steven,"  I  said,  "  you  must  know  better,  since  you  experi- 
enced that  neither  the  landlord  at  the  *  Entire,*  nor  the  clerk 
at  the  savings  bank,  was  able  to  *  raze'  you."  Steven  looked 
into  his  dictionary. 

'^  Excuse  me,  I  mean  you  are  barbarians,"  he  answered. 
"Nothing  is  so  barbarous  as  your  pronunciation.  You 
speak  out  lieutenant  with  an/,  and  colonel  with  an  r.  Is  that 
not  totally  unrhymed  ?  Yesterday  I  met  a  gentleman  who 
told  me  that  his  name  was  De^L  He  g^ve  me  his  card,  and 
I  read,  Mr.  Dalziel.  You  swallow  up  your  words  like  oysters, 
shells  and  all.  Cholmondelis  becomes  Chomly ;  Leicester  eva- 
porates into  Lester ;  Colquhoun  melts  away  into  Kehoon. 
What  in  the  world  do  your  letters  serve  for  if  you  don't 
speak  out  them  ?  If  you  meet  with  a  word  of  some  length, 
you  pick  out  one  syllable,  which  you  pronounce  with  a  strong 
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accent,  while  the  remaining  syllables  are  rattled  away  with 
such  a  speed  that  no  human  ear  can  understand  them.  Some 
days  ago,  I  heard  two  gentlemen  talk  over  the  American 
war.  As  far  as  I  could  make  it  out,  they  disagreed  over  the 
question  whether  the  broken  union  could  be  restored.  In 
this  discussion  the  one  made  frequently  use  of  a  word  which 
apparently  existed  in  many  syllables,  but  the  only  one  I 
could  understand  was  rap,  or  rep*  At  length,  after  much 
sharp  listening,  I  discovered  that  it  was  irreparableness. 
Now,  I  know  this  word  wholly  good.  I  have  hundred  times 
the  word  irreparabilis  in  Latin  read  and  written.  But  with 
siuk  a  pronunciation  would  even  Cicero,  with  all  his  knowl- 
edge of  Latin,  tumble  into  the  ditch.  And  then,  what  a  ridi- 
culous way  of  putting  the  accent ! — ^you  place  it  exactly 
there  where  nobody  thinks  of  to  place  it.  Photography  is 
composed  of  two  Greek  words,— /A^^,  light ;  and  graphia, 
writing.  The  to  is  merely  a  syllable  for  to  link  the  two  to- 
gether. It  has  no  meaning  of  itself ;  yet  you  leave  the  pho 
and  the  gra  alone,  but  you  place  your  accent  upon  that 
miserable,  good-for-nothing  to.  It  is  just  like  building  a 
spire  on  the  roof  of  a  fire-engine  house.  So  I  heard,  yester- 
day, two  ministers,  in  full  earnestness,  discuss  the  question 
whether,  in  bicentenary^  the  accent  ought  to  be  on  cen  or 
on  ten  I " 

Steven  here  paused,  but  no  one  wishing  to  interrupt  him, 
he  proceeded :  "  And  were  you  yet  but  regular  in  the  plac- 
ing of  your  accents !  But  you  are,  upon  this  point,  so  des- 
potic, that  the  Turkish  Sultan  may  take  his  hat  off  to  you. 
In  photography,  you  place  the  accent  upon  to»  Very  good ; 
we  must  allow  it,  because  we  can  do  nothing  against  it. 
But,  in  photographic,  you  at  once,  without  to  ask  somebody's 
permission,  transplace  the  accent  upon  gra.  This  is  really 
inhuman.  I  protest  against  such  arbitrarity  in  the  name  of  all 
the  nations  who  come  to  your  country.  We  have  the  right  of 
to  expect  that  your  language,  as  being  a  human  language, 
be  speakoutable,  following  rules  which  are  leamable  by  men. 
But  your  pronunciation  is  like  a  ship  without  helm  and 
compass  in  the  open  sea.  I  believe  it  is  lighter  to  set  the 
cackling  of  ducks  and  geese  upon  notes,  than  to  make  rules 
for  the  pronunciation  of  the  English  language." 
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In  this  way.  Steven  scolded  us  in  his  Anglicised-Dutch 
style,  of  which  I  have  tried  to  give  you  an  idea.  While 
reading  over  what  I  have  written,  however,  I  find  I  have 
only  given  you  a  poor  copy.  Sometimes  he  was  quite  un- 
intelligible from  translating  a  Dutch  word  wrongly,  or  tak- 
ing a  wrong  word  from  the  dictionary.  I  had  then  to  come 
in  as  interpreter,  and,  with  the  aid  of  my  knowledge  of  the 
Dutch,  try  to  put  him  on  the  right  track  again.  I  recollect 
he  said,  "  in  this  supervision,"  instead  of  "in  this  respect ;" 
"totraduct"  for  "to  translate;"  an  "underputting"  fo^  a 
"  supposition  ;"  to  "  come  over  one  "  for  to  "  agree ;"  an 
•*underseparation"  for  a  "distinction."  To  a  lady  who 
made  an  objection  to  one  of  his  statements,  he  said,  "  I  be- 
lieve I  can  easily  overhamess  you."  He  meant  to  say,  "  I 
can  easily  convince  you."  And  there  were  a  great  many 
other  odd  mistakes  which  made  us  laugh  heartily,  and  con- 
tributed to  our  amusement. 

Now,  as  to  Steven's  invective  against  our  irregular  pro- 
nunciation, we  were  obliged  to  plead  guilty.  But  one  of  us 
ventured  to  say  something  in  defence  of  our  language  by 
pointing  out  its  practical  tendency,  the  simplicity  of  its 
grammar,  and  the  conciseness  of  its  structure. 

"Oh,  speak  there  not  of!"  Steven  replied,  in  his  amusing 
tone  of  mock  indignation.  "  Yes,  you  are  short  in  your  ex- 
pressions, but  one  must  not  ask  what  you  sacrifice  to  that. 
You  hold  house  among  the  foreign  languages  with  true 
Vandalism,  and  you  break  the  neck  of  the  finest  words  to 
make  them  useable  for  your  abbreviationism.  So  by  exam- 
ple, take  the  word  omnibus.  Is  that  not  a  beautiful  Latin 
word  ?  Well,  how  did  you  handle  it  ?  You  chopped  oflF  its 
tail,  and  threw  its  head  and  body  overboard ;  and  thus  you 
got  the  word  bus.  On  the  contrary,  with  the  word  cabriolet^ 
you  went  to  work  in  the  round-turned  manner;  you  chopped 
off  the  head,  and  threw  away  body  and  tail,  and  thus  you 
have  the  word  cab.  That  is  really  dealing  with  languages 
like  a  butcher.     What  a  confusion  must  there  come  forth  !" 

"  True,"  I  said,  interrupting  him.  *'  You  experienced  that 
yourself  the  other  day,  didn't  you,  when  you  were  staying 
with  Mr.  Hayborne,  and  had  to  go  to  a  tea-party  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  replied,  "  it  was  with  the  cab.     I  had  dined 
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with  Mr.  Haybome,  and  we  should  drink  tea  by  his  cousin, 
Mrs.  Johnis  (Mrs.  Jones).  'We  will  take  a  cab/  he  said  to  me. 

*  A  cap  ?  '  I  asked.  *  Is  that  usage  in  this  country  by  evening 
parties  ?  '     *  Yes,'  he  said ;  *  why  not  ?     You  see  it  will  rain.' 

*  Just  so,'  I  answered ;  *  it  would  corrupt  our  hats.'  *  Of 
course,  it  would,'  he  said.  So  I  went  into  the  hall  to  take 
my  cap  from  the  cloth-rake,  meanwhile  thinking  by  myself, 

*  how  parsimonious  those  English  are  with  their  hats ! '  I 
could  not  find  my  cap  on  the  cloth-rake.  The  servant  had 
brought  it  above  in  my  sleep-room.  I  rang  the  bell  for  a 
candle,  and  went  above.  Meanwhile  the  cab  came  before 
the  door.  Mr.  Hayborne  came  up  to  me.  *  What  keeps 
you  ? '  asked  he.  *  Why,'  answered  I,  *  I  cannot  find  it. 
The  servant  said  to  me  it  is  here  upon  my  sleep-room.' 

*  What  is  here  ? '  asked  he.  *  Why,  the  cap.'  *  The  cab  ? ' 
he  said,  bursting  out.  *  Do  you  expect  the  cab  to  come 
up  to  your  bed-room  to  take  you  to  a  tea-party?' 
I  then  comprehended  my  misguessing,  and  laughed  heartily 
for  it." 

"  I  wonder  you  speak  our  language  so  well  after  so  short  a 
stay  in  our  country,"  said  one.  **  Oh,  I  find  that  it  is  very  dif- 
cult,"  Steven  replied;  **and  I  believe  that  I  make  much 
errors."  "  Of  course,  there  are  some  faults,  but  they  are 
not  of  such  a  kind  as  to  prevent  us  from  understanding  what 
you  mean.  They  are  more  amusing  than  perplexing.  As, 
for  instance,  when  you  said  you  *  went  above,'  instead  of 

*  upstairs.' " 

*'  Indeed,"  Steven  said.  "  Do  you  always  say  *  upstairs?' 
Then  I  suppose  you  also  say,  *  under  stairs  ?'  "  "  No,  'down- 
stairs,' "  cried  some  voices. 

"  Ah,  that  is  very  difficult,"  Steven  sighed.  "  You  are 
very  irregular  and  arbitrarious  also  in  the  use  of  your  pre- 
positions. How  can  we  ever  learn  it  ?  You  say,  by  exam- 
ple, that  a  child,  for  its  support,  depends  upon  its  parents. 
Now,  is  that  not  absurd  ?  We  say,  in  Dutch,  that  it  depends 
from  its  parents,  and  I  think  that  we  have  it  right.  For  *  to 
depend '  literally  signifies  *  to  hang  down,'  just  as  that  pic- 
ture to  the  wall '  hangs  down'  from  the  nail  which  supports 
it ;  thus  the  child,  as  it  were,  '  hangs  down'  from  its  parents. 
Now,  would  it  not  be  absurd  to  say  that  the  picture  '  hangs 
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down'  upon  the  nail  ?  Just  so  absurd  it  is  to  say  that  the 
child  depends  upon  its  parents." 

"  I  never  thought  of  that/'  said  one ;  "  but  I  must  confess 
you  are  right.'.*  "  I  am  glad  for  that,"  Steven  replied.  "Cy 
that,"  I  remarked,  correcting  him.  "  Of  that  ?  But  did  I 
not  hear  you  say  this  morning  that  you  were  '  sorry  for ' 
something  ?  "  "  Yes  ;  we  say,  *  I  am  glad  of  it,'  and  I  am 
sorry  for  it.'  " 

"  Ah,  that  is  frightful ! "  Steven  exclaimed.  "  Glad  of 
and  sorry  for  f  Just  the  world  turned  upside  down  !  The 
preposition  of  always  more  or  less  shuts  in  the  idea  of  '  dis- 
inclining from,* — ^at  least,  of  ^  moving  away  from.'  So  you 
say,  by  example,  that  I  am  ^Amsterdam,  which  is  the  same 
as  from  Amsterdam.  Yet  you  unite  this  word  with  glad^ 
which  is  one  of  the  strong  expressions  of  inclinations  to- 
wards an  object.  On  the  other  side,  you  unite  for^  the  pre- 
position of  favor  and  inclination,  with  sorryy  a  word  which 
expresses  grief,  displeasure,  and  dislike." 

"  Indeed,'^  one  of  the  ladies  observed,  "  it  never  struck 
me  that  we  used  our  prepositions  in  such  a  strange  way.  It 
really  must  be  perplexing  to  a  foreigner  to  learn  all  such 
irregularities." 

"  Oh,  I  am  disgusted  from  them,"  Steven  replied  in  a  jok- 
ing tone.  "  With  them ! "  several  voices  burst  out.  "  With 
them  ? "  Steven  replied.  "  Do  you  say,  *  I  am  disgusted 
with  that  drunkard  ? '"     "  To  be  sure  we  do." 

"  Well  that  is  most  absurd.  We  Dutchmen  are  disgusted 
from  him ;  we  do  not  want  to  be  with  him  at  all.  Disgust 
seems  to  bring  forth  a  strange  eflfect  in  you ;  it  drives  you 
to  be  with  the  object  which  you  dislike.  I  suppose  you  con- 
sequently say,  *  I  am  pleased /r^/«  my  wife  and  children.*  " 

"  No,  no — with  !  "  the  gentlemen  cried.  "  We  are  all  of 
us  pleased  with  our  wives.  No  mistake  about  that."  "  So 
whether  you  are  disgusted  or  pleased,  it  is  all  the  same," 
Steven  replied  satirically,  "  You  must  always  be  with 
them." 

A  great  many  other  prepositions  were  brought  up  for 
discussion,  upon  which  Steven  gave  his  opinion,  much  to 
the  amusement  of  the  party.  Among  others,  the  verb  to 
puty  with  its  numerous  prepositions  and  equally  numerous 
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significations,  became  a  source  of  most  amusing  controversy. 
How  "  to  put  up,"  for  instance,  could  mean  "  to  place,  to 
expose,  to  dwell,  and  to  have  fellowship  with,"  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  poor  Steven  to  understand. 

In  my  next,  I  will  give  Steven's  experience  at  a  public 
meeting  of  the  "  Society  for  Training  School  Teachers." 


•  »  ♦  •  • 


"  THE   SCHOOLMASTER   IS  ABROAD." 

SOME  of  our  readers  may  have  forgotten,  and  others 
may  never  have  heard,  who  was  the  author  of  this  famil- 
iar saying.  The  words  were  uttered  by  Lord  Brougham, 
in  a  speech  on  the  promotion  of  Wellington  to  the  Premier- 
ship after  the  death  of  Canning.  The  connection  in  which 
they  occur  gives  added  force  to  them,  and  many  will  be 
glad  to  scan  the  whole  paragraph  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
now  familiar  saying  had  its  first  setting : — "  Field  Marshal, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  may  take  the  army,  he  may  take 
the  navy,  he  may  take  the  great  seal,  he  may  take  the  mitre. 
I  make  him  a  present  of  them  all.  Let  him  come  on  with 
his  whole  force,  sword  in  hand,  against  the  constitution,  and 
the  English  people  will  not  only  beat  him  back,  but  laugh 
at  his  assaults.  In  other  times  the  country  may  have  heard 
with  dismay  that  '  the  soldier  was  abroad.'  It  will  not  be 
so  now.  Let  the  soldier  be  abroad  if  he  will ;  he  can  do 
nothing  in  this  age.  There  is  another  personage  abroad,,  a 
personage  less  imposing ;  in  the  eyes  of  some,  perhaps,  in-^ 
significant.  The  schoolmaster  is  abroad ;  and  I  trust  to  him, 
armed  with  his  primer,  against  the  soldier  in  full  military 
array. 


The  Difference. — "  After  staying  eighteen  years  in  this 
country,"  said  Prof.  Agassiz,  "  I  have  repeatedly  asked  my- 
self what  was  the  difference  between  the  institutions  of  the 
old  world  and  those  of  America ;  and  I  have  found  the  an- 
swer in  a  few  words.  In  Europe  everything  is  done  to  pre- 
serve and  maintain  the  rights  of  the  few  ;  in  America,  every- 
thing is  done  to  make  a  man  of  him  who  has  any  of  the  elements 
of  manhood  in  him.** 


2^2  Compulsory  Attendance  at  School. 

COMPULSORY  A  TTENDANCE  A  T  SCHOOL.^ 

FOR  several  years  the  question  of  compulsory  attend- 
ance at  school  has  received  some  consideration  in  this 
country.  Since  our  public  schools  were  made  practically 
free  in  1867,  it  has  been  more  seriously  discussed,  and  the 
advocates  of  the  measure  now  urge  its  immediate  adoption 
as  the  next  decisive  step  of  progress. 

The  pendency  of  a  bill  before  our  present  Legislature, 
"  making  it  compulsory  upon  parents  and  guardians  to  send 
their  children  to  public  or  private  schools,"  suggests  the 
propriety  of  some  remarks  upon  the  subject  in  this  report. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  the  measure,  briefly  stated,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  that  universal  education,  if  not  indispensa- 
ble, is  highly  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  body  politic ; 
and  that  the  State,  having  adopted  a  system  of  free  public 
instruction,  and  having  provided  to  a  great  extent  for  its 
maintenance,  should  require  the  attendance  of  all  children 
of  suitable  age,  who  do  not  receive  instruction  elsewhere,  in 
order  that  the  benefits  of  the  schools  may  be  fully  realized. 

It  is  also  contended  that  such  a  requirement  would  not  be 
an  unwarrantable  interference  with  the  appropriate  authori- 
ty of  parents  and  guardians  over  their  children,  but  a  justi- 
fiable intervention  in  behalf  of  neglected  children  who,  it 
is  claimed,  are  entitled  to  proper  care  and  cultivation  of 
their  minds,  just  as  rightfully  as  they  are  to  food,  clothing, 
or  protection. 

Compulsory  attendance  is  not  a  new  power  in  education, 
although  it  has  never  been  fully  resorted  to  in  any  of  the 
United  States.  The  most  stringent  regulations  of  the  kind, 
in  this  country,  are  those  embraced  in  the  laws  of  our  own 
and  of  some  other  States,  relative  to  idle  and  truant  children, 
and  which  authorize  their  arrest  and  commitment  to  places 
of  employment  and  instruction.  Our  own  statute  of  1853, 
upon  this  subject,  is  limited  to  cities  and  incorporated  vil- 
lages ;  but  it  is  not  enforced,  and  it  is  said  that  similar  laws 
are  not  executed  in  the  other  States.  In  many  of  the  Eu- 
ropean States  obligatory  attendance  is  an  old  rule,  and  in 

z  Extract  from    the  recent  report  of  Hon.  Abram  B.  Weaver,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  New  York. 
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some  of  them  a  rigid  one.  It  has  been  most  thoroughly 
tested  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  in  the  greater  part  of 
Switzerland,  in  Prussia  where  it  has  been  in  force  for  a  full 
century,  and  in  several  other  German  States.  It  has  been 
attempted  at  different  times  in  France,  where  it  is  said  that 
**  compulsory  education  is  ancient  and  of  noble  origin,"  in 
Austria,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  but  has  wholly  or  parti- 
ally failed.  Even  in  Prussia,  which  is  commonly  cited  as  a 
model  in  this  and  in  other  school  matters,  the  well  nigh  uni- 
versal education  which  prevails  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  prin- 
cipally due  to  the  stringency  of  the  law  requiring  attendance. 

Any  such  law,  even  when  strictly  executed,  in  itself  edu- 
cates no  one  in  anything  except  unquestioning  obedience  to 
superior  power.  It  is  only  a  police  regulation  to  bring  the 
bodies  of  children  to  the  school-room,  or  to  punish  for  their 
absence  ;  whereas,  the  real  efficiency  of  a  system  of  educa- 
tion must  depend  upon  what  it  teaches,  not  upon  the  number 
of  its  arrests  and  penalties  ;  upon  its  adaptation  to  the  recog- 
nized wants  and  interests  of  a  people,  instead  of  its  power 
to  conipel  their  reluctant  acceptance  of  it ;  upon  its  Qioral 
strength  and  influence,  rather  than  physical  forces  ^ 

The  Prussians  believe  in  education  with  a  unanimity  and 
sincerity  which  compulsory  attendance  but  faintly  expresses. 
They  are  not  only  earnest  in  this  sentiment,  but  are  patiently 
and  persistently  thorough  in  the  execution  of  it.  They  not 
only  propose  universal  education,  but  provide  for  it  in  a 
plan  that  employs  every  known  facility,  and  which  adopts 
every  discovered  improvement. 

The  operation  of  their  school  system  is  not  entrusted  to 
undisciplined  novices,  to  be  used  by  them  temporarily  as  a 
means  to  their  own  ulterior  interests.  Teachers  are  as 
thoroughly  trained  for  their  vocation,  as  those  who  enter 
the  profession  of  law  or  the  ministry,  and  are  held  to  a  rigid 
standard  of  qualification  with  reference  to  their  natural 
adaptation  to  their  work,  as  well  as  their  learning.  Thus  pre- 
pared, their  admission  to  their  profession  is  a  guaranty  of 
superior  attainments,  and  an  assurance  that  they  are  worthy 
to  become  the  teachers  of  the  people.  In  support  of  all 
this,  public  sentiment  dignifies  the  whole  enterprise  with  the 
highest  respectabilit)',  and  contributes  to  its  service,  in  teach- 
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ing  and  supervision,  the  best  talent  of  the  nation.  It  is  this 
thoroughness,  this  completeness,  this  unyielding  pursuit  of 
perfection  in  the  character  of  the  instruction  g^ven,  that 
has  chiefly  done  for  Prussia  the  work  which  so  many 
admire. 

This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  example  of  Holland.  In 
a  special  report  particularly  devoted  to  the  subject  now 
under  consideration,  prepared  by  direction  of  the  L-egisla- 
ture,  and  transmitted  to  that  body  in  1867  by  my  predeces- 
sor in  office,  the  late  Hon.  Victor  M.  Rice,  it  is  stated,  in 
connection  with  an  expression,  by  the  author,  of  his  belief 
**  that  in  this  country  education  can  be  universal  without 
being  compulsory,"  that  "  in  Holland  every  adult  citizen  can 
read  and  write.  Attendance  at  school  has  never  been  en- 
joined  by  law,  but  supervision  has  been  carried  to  an  extent 
which  would  hardly  be  deemed  legitimate  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  Even  in  a  private  school,  nobody  is  permitted 
to  teach  without  having  first  been  examined  and  licensed  by 
the  proper  authorities.*' 

And  further,  it  is  recorded  "  that  great  efforts  had  been 
made,  in  the  debates  on  the  clauses  of  the  law,  to  procure  a 
more  decided  recognition  by  the  State  of  the  principle  of 
compulsory  education.  *  *  *  The  usual  arguments  for 
compulsory  education  were  adduced — that  other  countries 
had  successfully  established  it — that  ignorance  was  making 
rapid  strides  for  want  of  it — that  in  China,  where  it  reigns, 
all  the  children  can  read  and  write.  It  was  replied  that 
compulsory  education  was  altogether  against  the  habits  ol 
the  Dutch  people." 

Here,  then,  we  find  two  neighboring  States  in  both  of 
which  education  is  practically  universal,  but  in  one  of  which 
it  is  obligatory,  and  in  the  other  voluntary.  If  compulsion 
was  calculated  to  exert  a  controlling  influence  in  the  matter, 
we  might  expect  to  find  the  distinction  plainly  illustrated 
in  Switzerland,  in  all  parts  of  which  State  attendance  is 
obligatory  except  in  the  cantons  of  Geneva,  Switz,  Uri  and 
Unterwalden.  In  Geneva,  however,  it  is  authoritatively 
stated  that  education  is  so  prevalent  that,  at  times,  a  native 
adult,  who  could  not  read  and  write,  could  not  be  found. 
Thus,  experience  has  demonstrated  that  compulsory  attend- 
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ance  is  neither  a  certain  nor  an  essential  means  to  universal 
education. 

In  view  of  the  proposition  to  establish  it  in  our  own  State, 
the  question  arises  whether  we  have  so  completely  perfected, 
applied,  and  exhausted  all  approved  methods,  and  so  com* 
pletely  failed  with  them,  as  to  render  a  resort  to  it  here  ad- 
vantageous and  expedient.  In  my  judgment,  the  educa- 
tional record  and  condition  of  our  State  give  a  negative 
answer  to  this  question. 

In  prosecuting  this  inquiry,  some  consideration  of  what 
has  thus  far  been  accomplished  is  necessary  to  a  correct 
conclusion.  Fortunately,  New  York  was  settled  by  a  race 
that,  in  Holland,  founded  the  first  common  school  system 
established  in  Europe.  The  Dutch  colonists,  animated  by 
.the  liberal  and  enlightened  sentiments  of  their  native  coun- 
try, brought  the  schoolmaster  with  them  to  their  new  home ; 
and  it  is  claimed  by  writers,  who  have  investigated  the  sub- 
ject, as  a  historic  fact  based  upon  early  colonial  records, 
that  they  opened  in  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York  city, 
the  first  public  school  in  America. 

More  distinct  mention  of  the  schoolmaster,  as  an  officer  of 
the  West  India  Company  in  1629  and  1633,  and  also  of  a 
public  tax  for  his  maintenance  in  1638,  is  made  in  the  authen- 
tic records  of  that  company,  which,  at  the  dates  mentioned, 
administered  the  affairs  of  the  colony  under  the  auspices  of 
the  home  government.  As  the  number  of  settlements  in 
the  colony  increased,  the  public  schools  multiplied  and  were 
uniformly  cherished  by  the  people. 

But  it  was  not  until  1795,  that  the  State  aided  the  work. 
At  that  time  there  was  appropriated  the  sum  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  for  five  years,  "  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging and  maintaining  schools  in  the  several  cities  and 
towns  in  this  State,  in  which  the  children  of  the  inhabitants, 
residing  in  this  State,"  should  be  instructed  in  certain  speci- 
fied branches  of  a  good  English  education.  A  plan  for  gene- 
ral education  was  first  adopted  in  1812,  when  our  common 
school  system  was  inaugurated.  The  original  school  term 
of  three  months  in  the  year  has  been  lengthened  by 
several  extensions  to  its  present  legal  limit  of  twenty-eight 
weeks. 
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The  rate  bill  plan,  that  repelled  attendance  by  directly- 
taxing  it,  was  in  force  from  1814  until  1867,  except  during- 
the  brief  trial  of  the  free  school  law  of  1849,  which  was  not 
in  peaceful  operation  long  enough  to  exert  any  material  in- 
fluence upon  the  condition  of  education,  and  which,  though 
twice  approved  by  the  popular  vote,  was  declared  unconsti- 
tutional by  the  courts  on  account  of  its  conditional  provi- 
sions, and  was  repealed  in  185 1,  when  a  State  tax  of  $800,000 
annually  was  substituted. 

In  1856,  a  general  school  tax  of  three-fourths  of  a  mill 
upon  each  dollar  of  valuation  was  authorized,  and  the  avails 
of  that  tax,  together  with  the  income  of  the  Common  School 
Fund  established  in  1805,  and  such  part  of  the  income  of 
the  United  States  Deposit  Fund  as  was  annually  appro- 
priated therefor,  and  which  in  the  aggregate  never  exceeded 
$1,468,423  in  any  one  year,  constituted  the  largest  amount 
of  pecuniary  aid  annually  contributed  by  the  State,  to  the 
work  of  Public  Instruction,  prior  to  1867,  when  our  school 
system  was  radically  amended  and  its  efficiency  greatly 
improved. 

The  rate  bill  was  then  abolished,  and  the  true  practice  of 
making  attendance  free,  and  of  making  the  cost  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  a  charge  upon  property  by  general  and  local 
taxation,  was  applied  and  still  continues.  The  general  tax 
for  public  schools  was  increased  to  one  and  one-fourth  of 
a  mill  upon  the  dollar.  That  tax  now  yields  nearly  two  and 
one  half  million  dollars,  which  sum  is  augmented  by  the 
appropriated  income  of  the  permanent  funds  above-men- 
tioned, so  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  public  school 
moneys  annually  disbursed  by  the  State,  at  the  present  time, 
is  about  two  million  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  As  a 
consequence,  the  aggregate  attendance  which  in  1867,  the 
last  year  of  rate  bills,  was  949,203,  increased  to  970,842  in 
1868;  998,664  in  1869;  and  1,026,447  in  1870.  All  this  in- 
crease occurred  in  the  public  schools.  Official  reports  giv- 
ing the  aggregate  annual  attendance  at  all  our  institutions 
of  learning  from  1864,  when  the  present  basis  of  enumera- 
tion, which  includes  all  between  five  and  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  was  adopted,  to  the  present  time,  indicate  the  ratio 
of  attendance  in  the  several  years,  as  follows  : 
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No.  of  Children       Whole  No.  attending       Total  in  all  Per  cent,  in 

Years.  between  5  &  21.  Public  schools.  schools.  all  schools, 

1864 1,307,822  881,154  951.677  72.8 

1865 1,398,759  916,617  1.007,737  724 

1866 1,364,675  919.309  1,019,069  74.7 

1867 1,375,982  946.203  1,058,165  76.8 

1868 ...1,464,669      970,842     1,128,142     77. 

1869 1,463,299       998,664      1,161,155      79.4 

1870 1,480,761      1,026,447       1,192,094      80.3 

Let  it  be  distinctly  noted,  that,  in  one  single  year  of  a 
period  of  tuition  embracing  sixteen  years,  more  than  eighty 
per  cent  of  all  children  within  the  State,  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  attended  some  public  or  private 
school.  Of  that  number,  all  those  in  the  public  schools  at- 
tended for  an  average  term  of  about  four  months. 

But  our  period  of  pupilage  is  eight  years  longer  than  that 
of  Prussia,  which  includes  only  those  between  six  and  four- 
teen years  of  age,  and  our  ratio  of  attendance  is  correspond- 
ingly less  by  reason  of  the  greater  number  embraced  in  our 
enumeration.  Making  a  just  allowance  for  the  number  of 
those  below  six  years  of  age,  who  are  not  sent  to  school  be- 
cause of  their  infancy,  and  another  just  allowance  for  those 
between  fourteen  and  twenty-one,  who  have  acquired  a  suf- 
ficient business  education,  and  have  betaken  themselves  to 
active  pursuits,  and  still  another  just  allowance  for  those 
who,  although  they  do  not  attend  school  during  any  one 
particular  year,  have  attended  or  probably  will  attend  dur- 
ing several  of  the  other  fifteen  years  of  the  school  period, 
and,  I  believe,  it  is  a  fair  conclusion  that  the  school  attend- 
ance in  our  State  is  at  least  ninety  per  cent  upon  a  basis 
like  that  of  Prussia. 

Our  latest  statistics,  made  without  reference  to  this  ques- 
tion, show  that  the  number  of  scholars  attending  school  in 
1870  was  greater  than  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  the 
State  between  six  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  or  between  six 
and  seventeen. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  principal  part  of  the  ten  per 
cent  of  absentees  consists  of  the  homeless  and  truant  chil- 
dren of  dissolute  and  improvident  parents  in  the  cities  and 
villages ;  while  the  experience  of  every  observing  person 
tells  him  that  cases  are  extremely  rare  of  parents  who  pro- 
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vide  for  their  children  in  other  respects,  but  who  wholly 
neglect  their  education.  These  vagrants  could  not  be  held 
practically  amenable  to  a  law  merely  enforcing  attendance, 
because  they  are  destitute  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter. 

But  there  is  a  law  upon  our  statute  books  applicable  to 
their  condition,  and  which,  if  enforced,  would  remedy  the 
greater  part  and  the  worst  part  of  the  delinquency  com- 
plained of.  That  law  is  the  act  of  1853,  "to  provide  for  the 
care  and  instruction  of  idle  and  truant  children,*'  and  that  law 
is  a  dead  letter.  The  enforcement  of  it  would  satisfy  every 
argument  that  can  be  advanced  in  favor  of  compulsion,  to 
the  extent  of  the  great  number  of  persons  subject  to  its 
provisions,  and,  in  addition,  would  supply  them  with  physi- 
cal comforts  unprovided  by  parental  care,  train  them  to 
habits  of  industry,  rescue  them  from  the  depravity  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  and  gpive  them  an  opportunity  to  become 
respectable  citizens.  And  yet,  with  such  a  statute  unem- 
ployed, a  demand  is  made  for  a  compulsory  law  which  could 
not  be  enforced  against  the  destitute  classes  amenable  to  the 
existing  law,  but  which  would  be  directed  against  those 
who  are  not  idle,  nor  truant,  nor  vagrant,  nor  vicious,  and 
which  might  be  made  the  means  of  annoyance  and  oppres- 
sion to  many  well  disposed  people. 

Moreover,  the  statistics  above  referred  to  show  incontro- 
vertibly,  in  my  judgment,  a  better  result  in  the  matter  of 
attendance  than  in  any  other  one  feature  of  our  schools. 
The  people  have  already,  by  their  own  voluntary  action, 
contributed  an  attendance  which  more  nearly  approaches 
completeness,  than  the  instruction  approximates  a  reasona- 
ble standard  of  excellence. 

Our  school  system  is,  throughout,  more  perfect  in  organi- 
zation, than  in  results.  It'  is  palpable  that  the  prominent 
defect,  that  calls  for  speedy  reformation,  is  not  incomplete 
attendance,  but  poor  teaching.  This  is  partly  inexcusable, 
but  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  immaturity  of  our  educational 
work.  In  this  remark,  I  speak  of  the  State  at  large,  with 
its  twelve  thousand  schools.  I  would  xiot  wantonly  dis- 
parage them.  In  the  popular  estimation  of  the  country,  and 
according  to  reliable  accounts,  they  are  equal  to  those  of 
other  States,  though  not  so  systematically  lauded  as  some. 
In  all  parts  of  our  State,  we  have  great  numbers  of  teachers 
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aad  of  schools  that  might  profitably  be  taken  as  models 
here  or  elsewhere. 

I  do  not  allege  that  any  of  our  schools  are  not  worth  at- 
tending. I  speak  of  the  needed  improvement  in  the  particu- 
lar mentioned,  in  comparison  with  compulsion,  as  a  means 
of  securing  attendance  ;  and  I  contend  that,  before  sending 
out  ministers  of  the  law  to  force  children  to  school,  we 
should  place  genuine  teachers  in  the  school-rooms  to  attract 
them,  and  faithful  officers  in  the  field  to  supervise  the  work 
and  to  cultivate  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  which,  by 
its  radiance,  shall  render  the  pathway  to  the  school  bright 
and  clear.  Let  the  attendance  at  school  of  every  child 
within  the  State  be  secured,  and  that  would  not  improve  the 
schools  in  other  respects ;  but  let  the  schools  be  made  what 
they  should  be  in  themselves,  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  send  for  pupils.  In  any 
event,  the  improvement  in  question  should  be  made,  and,  in 
my  judgment,  it  should  be  made  before  resorting  to  the 
doubtful  experiment  of  compulsion.  It  cannot  be  done  sud- 
denly, by  legislation.  The  reform  must  be  worked  out.  It 
was  to  accomplish  this  very  object  that,  in  1866,  our  Normal 
school  system,  which  at  that  time  embraced  but  two  schools, 
was  expanded  by  the  establishment  of  four  more.  The 
number  has  since  been  increased  to  nine,  of  which  six  are 
now  in  operation,  and  two  more  will  soon  be  opened.  It  is 
thus  apparent  that  this  project  is  still  immature,  and,  before 
the  influence  of  these  training  schools  for  teachers  has  been 
developed  and  exerted,  it  would  seem  to  be  unwise  to  adopt 
force  as  a  substitute. 

There  is  another  consideration  worthy  of  notice  in  dis- 
cussing this  question.  Our  people  need  education  in  some- 
thing besides  the  elementary  branches  taught  in  the  schools. 
If  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  able  to  read  and  write, 
in  order  to  inform  themselves  so  as  to  judge  correctly  and 
act  prudently  in  public  affairs,  it  is  equally  important  that 
the  habit  of  self-control  be  constantly  cultivated.  It  is  per- 
fectly consistent  for  a  monarchical  government,  which 
manages  all  its  concerns  by  the  exercise  of  a  central  power, 
to  enforce  education,  although  it  might  otherwise  become 
as  thorough  and  as  general.  That  policy  inculcates  submis- 
sion to  arbitrary  authority.      The  habit  of  acting  under 
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command,  even  in  matters  which  are  proper,  destroys  man- 
hood, and  begets  a  servile  disposition ;  while  freedom  in  the 
exercise  of  one  great  privilege  might  awaken  a  spirit  of  in- 
dependence, and  a  consciousness  of  capacity  dangerous  to 
potentates  who  claim  the  right  to  rule.  But  the  citizens  of 
a  free  State  need  the  discipline  of  self-government.  They 
should  understand  that  there  is  a  personal  interest  in  the 
willing  discharge  of  every  public  duty.  They  must  learn 
to  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  matter  of  education,  as  in 
other  respects,  if  they  would  remain  their  own  masters. 
They  should  realize  that  power  belongs  to  them,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, not  only  that  the  instruction  of  the  schools  is  benefi- 
cial, but  that  the  education  which  results  from  the  practice 
of  inquiring,  and  of  doing  voluntarily,  what  is  essential  to  the 
intelligent  exercise  of  their  power,  is  also  essential  to  its 
preservation.  The  secure  foundation  of  a  free  government 
is  not  alone  the  preference  of  a  people,  but  their  willing- 
ness to  keep  themselves  prepared  to  administer  it  success- 
fully. That  disposition  must  be  kept  alive  and  active  by 
constant  exercise ;  and  when  it  becomes  so  deadened  that 
compulsion  must  be  used  instead,  the  spirit  of  freedom  will 
have  perished  already,  and  the  form  will  not  long  survive. 


>  »  • 


French  Modesty. — M.  Teydeau,  a  French  author  of 
some  note,  closes  a  letter  to  the  N.  Y,  Tribune  with  the  fol- 
lowing characteristic  remarks :  "  The  horrible  year  of  1870, 
"  which  will  be  in  history  forever  accursed,  year  of  death, 
"  year  of  sterility,  will  not  gpive  its  date  to  a  book,  to  a  statue 
"  or  to  a  picture,  or  to  a  page  of  music,  or  to  a  scientific 
"  discovery,  or  to  any  progress  whatever  in  any  part  of  the 
^^  globe,  for  the  day  when  France  extinguishes  her  torch,  darkness 
"  covers  the  universe''  The  whole  letter  is  an  amusing  pen- 
dant to  the  bombastic  shriek  of  Victor  Hugo,  who  declared 
in  a  "  proclamation,"  addressed  to  the  Prussians,  that  Paris 
was  the  light  of  the  world,  and  that  its  capture  would  be  a 
crime  against  civilization  and  mankind  (!)  *  F.  H. 
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''HARD  STUDY  KILLS  NOBODY r 

ONE  of  the  many  arguments  for  compulsory  education 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  many  anxious  mothers  . 
entertain  the  curious  notion  that  brainwork  impedes  the  physi- 
cal development  of  the  child.  When  parents  are  remonstrated 
with  for  not  sending  their  children  to  school,  they  frequently 
reply,  that  they  are  afraid  lest  the  mental  exertion  involved 
in  learning,  studying  and  committing  to  memory,  may  prove 
detrimental  to  the  bodily  growth  of  their  little  ones.  It  is 
true,  parents  generally  acknowledge  the  importance  of  regu- 
lar instruction,  but,  as  their  own  children  are  uncommonly 
apt  to  pick  up  knowledge,  singularly  quick  to  comprehend, 
greedy  of  information,  and  ever  ready  to  grasp  at  mental 
food,  as,  in  fact,  M^'/r  children  are  perfect  prodigies,  it  would 
be  highly  dangerous  to  burden  the  sensitive  and  delicate 
frames  with  the  daily  work  of  school  life :  regular  recita- 
tions would  only  overtask  the  precocious  intellect.  What 
is  needed,  in  the  opinion  of  many  parents,  is  to  check  the 
morbid  ambition  of  their  wonderful  children,  and  to  restrain 
their  inordinate  thirst  for  knowledge,  lest  they  become  en- 
feebled and  eventually  crippled  by  the  great  strain  to  which 
their  brain  is  exposed  in  school. 

There  are,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  my  residence,  several 
families  in  which  children  whose  ages  range  from  eight  to 
thirteen  years,  are  kept  out  of  school  on  such  a  frivolous 
pretext.  They  are  allowed  to  spend  their  time  in  listless 
idleness,  to  roam  in  the  streets  (whenever  the  weather  is 
mild  enough  for  the  tender  plants),  to  pour  over  trashy 
story-books,  and  to  hang  about  generally. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  mental  exertion  per  se^  so 
far  from  interfering  with  a  healthy  expansion  of  the  body, 
actually  promotes  it,  inasmuch  as  a  harmonious  growth  of 
the  whole  man  depends  upon  the  uniform  development  of 
all  faculties — physical,  mental  and  moral.  Brainwork  is  in- 
jurious to  bodily  health  only  so  far  as  it  encroaches  upon 
that  portion  of  time  which  ought  and  should  be  given  to 
physical  training,  recreation  and  out-door  play.  What  the 
proper  ratio  of  study  to  exercise  and  amusement  should  be, 
is  a  question  which  cannot  be  settled  by  any  abstract  rule. 
The  answer  must  and  ever  will  vary  in  different  cases.     But 
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it  admits  of  no  doubt,  that  a  certain  amount  of  mental  work  is 
as  necessary  for  the  young  as  a  certain  amount  of  play.  If  "  all 
work  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,"  all  play  will  make  of  him 
something  worse.  Moreover,  those  very  children  whose 
natural  propensity  to  acquire  knowledge  is  thus  neglected 
and  "  restrained  "  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  any  amount, 
however  small,  of  earnest  and  systematic  school-work  will 
weaken  the  frame,  are-  not  the  ones  to  be  eager  and  hearty 
in  their  play.  They  are,  in  a  great  majority  of  instances, 
permitted  to  waste  their  time  in  a  kind  of  "busy  indo- 
lence," lounging  in  rocking-chairs,  engaging  in  the  small 
talk  of  family  gossip,  and  perhaps  weakening  their  "  preco- 
cious" intellect  by  reading  insipid  stories  and  novelettes, 
that  make  nobody  either  wiser,  or  happier,  or  better. 

It  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  such  articles  as  the  one  we 
quote  from  Hall's  Journal  of  Health, '  The  writer  seems  to 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  says :  "  Thought  is  the  life 
of  the  brain,  as  exercise  is  the  life  of  the  body.  There  can 
be  no  more  such  a  thing  as  a  healthy  brain,  as  to  the  mental 
department,  without  thought  or  study,  than  there  can  be 
a  healthful  body  without  exercise.  And  as  physical  exer- 
cise preserves  the  body  in  health,  so  thought,  which  is  the 
exercise  of  the  brain,  keeps  it  well.  But  here  the  parallel 
ends ;  we  may  exercise  work  too  much,  but  we  cannot  think 
too  much  in  the  way  of  expressing  ourselves,  for  both  writ- 
ing and  talking  are  a  relief  to  the  mind  ;  they  are,  in  a  sense, 
its  play,  its  diversion.  Pent-up  thoughts  may  kill,  as  pent- 
up  steam  wrecks  the  locomotive.  The  expression  of  thought 
is  like  working  off  the  steam  from  the  boiler.  When  clergy- 
men break  down,  or  public  men  or  professors  in  colleges  or 
other  literary  institutions  get  sick  and  die,  the  universal  cry- 
is  *  study,*  *  too  much  mental  application.'  It  is  never  so ; 
not  in  a  single  case  since  the  world  began ;  we  defy  proof, 

and  will  open  our  pages  to  any  authenticated  case.  If  a 
man  will  himself  sleep  enough,  and  will  eat  enough  nutri- 
tious food  at  proper  intervals,  and  will  spend  two  or  three 
hours  in  the  open  air  every  day,  he  may  study  and  work  and 
write  until  he  is  as  gray  as  a  thousand  rats,  and  will  still  be 
young  in  mental  vigor  and  clearness.  When  was  there  a 
man  of  renown  who  lived  plainly,  regularly,  and  temper- 
ately, and  died  early  ?" 
Stockbridge,  Mass.  F.  H. 
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CRAMMING   IN  BOSTON. 

THE  Boston  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune y 
(whom  we  believe  to  be  Mr.  Lawson)  makes  some  start- 
ling developments  regarding  the  Boston  Public  Latin 
School,  and  gives  some  opinions  of  physicians  and  clergy- 
men, which  w6  reprint, 

*^  In  New  England  we  are  proud  of  our  schools — ^but  they  are  »not 
perfect.  In  this  city  we  have  many  noble  schools,  but  they  are  to  a 
considerable  extent  jis  imperfect  in  their  system  of  education  as  they 
are  in  their  system  of  construction.  In  Boston  we  have  always 
looked  upon  our  Public  Latin  School  as  the  best  educational  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  in  the  country.  Wendell  Phillips  has  said  it  has  no 
equal  in  the  world,  although  the  School  Committee  do  not  think  so. 
It  is  a  good  school ;  but  recent  developments  in  regard  to  the  disci- 
pline there  would  indicate  that  it  is  rapidly  tending  to  destroy  the 
bodies  and  minds  of  its  pupils  by  the  cramming  system. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Stillman  B.  Allen,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  a  well-known 
member  of  the  Suffolk  bar,  and  also  prominently  identified  with  our 
religious  and  educational  interests,  and  who  has  a  son  Iq  the  Latin 
school,  after  investigating  the  regulations  of  the  school,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  some  reform  there  was  imperatively  necessary.  The 
Latin  school  has  about  250  scholars.  Mr.  Allen  had  printed  a  circu- 
lar, which  he  caused  to  be  given  to  the  pupils,  with  the  request  that 
they  should  hand  it  to  their  parents  to  sign,  if  it  was  consistent  with 
their  ideas  on  the  subject.    The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  circular : 

to  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston  : 

The  undersigned,  parents  or  guardian  of  one  or  more  boys  in  the 
Public  Latin  School,  respectfully  represent  that,  by  present  regula- 
tions, many  of  the  boys  are  required  to  study  five  hours  a  day  in 
school  and  three  hours  out  of  school,  which,  allowing  two  hours  and 
a  half  for  going  to  and  returning  from  school  and  for  dinner,  occupies 
all  the  time  from  half-past  8  o'clock  A.  M.  to  seven  in  the  evenmg, 
every  day,  from  Monday  morning  to  Saturday  night,  thus  giving  little 
or  no  time  for  rest  or  recreation,  and  leaving  the  boys  weary  and  ex- 
hausted at  the  close  of  each  week.  A  strong  healthy  body  is  essen- 
tial to  usefulness,  and  we  believe  that  this  requires,  and  that  vigor  of 
mind  would  be  promoted  by  allowing  more  time  tor  rest,  and  that 
proficiency  in  studies  would  in  the  end  be  promoted  by  the  strength 
of  both  body  dnd  mind  thus  acquired.  We  therefore  respectfully  ask 
that  in  this  school  no  attendance  or  studies  be  required  on  any  Sat- 
urday except  the  one-  set  apart  in  every  month  for  public  exer- 
cises. 

The  circular  was,  unexpectedly,  signed  by  203  parents  of  boys  in 
the  school.  Mr.  Allen's  next  step  was  to  get  the  doctors  enlisted  in 
an  opposition  to  the  cramming  system  of  the  school,  and  he  succeed- 
ed admirably.    The  following  circular  was  sent  out : 
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Dear  Doctor — Assured  that  you  take  an  interest  in  the  education 
of  the  young,  and  have  a  special  regard  for  our  Public  Latin  School, 
which  IS  sending  so  many  boys  to  Harvard  and  other  colleges,  I  bee 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  petition,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed  and 
which  many  parents  will  soon  present  to  the  School  Committee. 
None  know  better  than  a  physician  the  value  of  health  and  vigor  of 
body  and  mind  to  the  scholar,  and  if  in  your  opinion  the  rest  asked 
for,  after  the  intense  study  of  five  days,  woula  conduce  thereto,  will 
you  please  to  sign  and  return  to  me  by  mail  the  memorandum  on  the 
next  page,  adding  such  further  statement  or  suggestion  as  occurs  to 
you  ?    Hoping  to  hear  from  you  without  delay,  I  am,  &c. 

The  result  was  that  1 53  of  the  best  physicians  in  Boston  signed  the 
circular,  including  Drs.  Bowditch,  Williams,  Foye,  Nichols,  C.  A.  ' 
Walker,  Read,  and  others  of  equally  eminent  note.  Dr.  C.  A.  Walk- 
er signed  the  petition,  and  added  that  **  this  overtaxing  of  the  young 
often  laid  the  foundation  of  paralysis,  softening  of  the  brain,  and  kin- 
dred diseases,  now  becoming  fearfully  prevalent."  The  petition  was 
as  follows — 

To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston  : 

The  undersigned,  a  physician  in  regular  practice  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, respectfully  represents  that  his  attention  has  been  called  to  a  pe- 
tition about  to  be  presented  to  you  by  the  parents  of  boys  in  the  Pub- 
lic Latin  School,  asking  •'  that  in  this  school  no  attendance  or  studies 
be  required  on  any  Saturday  except  the  one  set  apart  in  every  month 
for  public  exercises."  The  suggestions  in  the  petition  natned  meet 
my  views.  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  rest  asked  for  would  pro- 
mote the  health  of  the  bovs  and  add  to  their  mental  vigor,  and  I 
therefore  concur  with  and  join  in  said  petition. 

Subjoined  are  some  of  the  memoranda  made  by  some  of  the  physi- 
cians, which  were  numerous  and  unanimous  : 

Dr.  Clement  A.  Walker,  Superintendent  of  the  City  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  says  :  "  I  cannot  ooubt  that  the  modern  system  of  forcing 
the  tender  brain  of  youth  lays  the  foundation  for  the  brain  and  nerv- 
ous disorders  of  after  years— the  cases  of  melancholia,  paralysis,  soft- 
ening of  the  brain,  and  kindred  diseases  becoming  so  fearfully  preva- 
lent. Lessons  that  require  more  than  two  hours  of  study  out  of 
school  are  too  long.  I  have  been  a  teacher,  and  I  think  I  know." 
Dr.  Daniel  V.  Foltz  says:  "  I  have  had  two  sons  complete  the  Latin 
School  course  of  instruction,  and  both  had  ruined  constitutions  as 
the  conseauence.  One  sleeps  in  Mount  Auburn,  and  the  other  was 
obliged  to  leave  college  without  finishing  the  course,  and  has  never 
been  able  to  resume  his  studies.  Both  are  melancholy  comments  on 
the  overtaxing,  exhausting  system  of  instruction  pursued."  Dr.  E. 
B.  Moore  says  :  **  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  no  lessons  should  be  as- 
signed to  scholars  out  of  school,  leaving  it  voluntary  with  each  to  study 
or  rest.  I  have  a  son  now  in  the  insane  asylum,  the  result  of  exces- 
sive study  and  disappointed  ambition."  Dr.  George  '  W.  Gray  says  : 
"  I  wish  that  in  all  of  our  schools  the  pupil  might  be  made  to  remem- 
ber less,  and  think  and  reflect  more.  Our  minds,  like  our  stomachs, 
can  digest  just  so  much  and  any  over  spoils  the  whole— especially  is 
it  so  with  the  young— before  the  mind  becomes  matured."  Dr.  Peter 
D.  Walsh  says:  "The  result  is  an  over-taxed  brain,  a  dwarfed  body, 
a  weakened  intellect,  a  variety  of  diseases,  and  premature  grave." 
Dr.  Joseph  H.  Warren  says :  "  I  now  cordially  sign  the  above,  as  I 
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can  see  the  ill  effects  on  our  son,  now  attending  this  school,  from  the 
long  continued  drill  required  in  study,  without  sufficient  rest  for 
mind  or  body."  Dr.  Charles  C.  Street  says  :  "  And  for  the  same  rea- 
son I  am  fully  convinced  that  no  school  should  be  allowed  to  have  a 
session  on  Saturday."  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Nichols  says :  "  From  my  own 
experience,  having  spent  six  years  at  Boston  Latin  School,  I  can 
bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  constant  indoor  confinement  of  the 
boys  often  results  in  serious  and  permanent  injury  to  health/'  Dr. 
George  A.  Stuart  says :  "  Of  late  years  the  majority  of  diseases  seem 
to  have  assumed  a  nervous  type,  which  in  most  cases  may  be  traced 
to  over-taxation  of  the  mental  powers  of  the  youne,  both  male  and 
female.  To  quote  a  countryman  of  mine,  *  It  is  weel  eneuch  to  teach 
the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,  but  dinna  use  too  bi^  a  gun.'  *'  Dr.  Al- 
fred C.  Garrett  says  :  "  I  most  heartily  approve  ofthis  step,  as  two  of 
my  boys  have  been  in  this  school.  Tiie  study  out  of  school  hours 
ought  to  be  abolished."  Dr.  Charles  Both  says :  *'  I  would  not  allow 
my  own  child  to  study  more  than  three  hours  a  day.  If  a  child  can- 
not in  this  time  acquire  the  wisdom  of  any  professor  ordinarily  spo- 
ken, either  such  child,  teacher,  or  teachers,  must  be  idiots."  Dr.  J. 
B.  Treadwell  says :  "  Hundreds  of  pupils  of  our  public  schools  are 
ruined  in  health  every  year  ;  this  I  know  from  personal  observation. 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  aiding  any  scheme  for  reducing  the  hours  of 
stud^.  Dr.  Howard  F.  Damon  says:  "The  amount  of  vital  power 
has  its  limits,  and  these  limits,  in  my  judgment,  are  far  exceeded  by 
the  present  system  of  over-taxing  the  pupils  in  our  public  schools, 
and  especially  in  the  Public  Latin  School." 

Mr.  Allen  labored  to  secure  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  addressed 
the  following  circular  to  many  of  them  : 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir — Knowing  the  interest  you  take  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young,  and  the  special  regard  you  have  for  the  Public 
Latin  School,  which  is  preparing  so  many  of  our  boys  for  the  various 
colleges  and  universities,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  petition, 
a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed,  which  many  of  the  parents  will  soon 
present  to  the  School  Committee.  The  long  hours  of  hard  study — 
the  most  severe  in  any  preparatory  school  in  the  country— if  contin- 
ued to  Saturday  night,  leave  the  boys  weak  and  tired  and  unfit  to  en- 
joy the  rest  and  teachings  of  the  Sabbath  day.  It  is  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  writer,  that  some  of  the  boys,  too  exhausted  by  the 
protracted  labors  of  the  week  to  master  Saturday's  lessons  for  Mon- 
day's recitations,  regularly  study  them  on  the  Sabbath  rather  than 
lose  place  in  their  classes.  Make  Saturday  a  day  of  mental  rest,  of 
physical  exercise  and  recreation,  so  that  the  Siabbath  may  be.  a  day 
of  bodily  rest  and  of  pleasant  studies  of  those  great  truths  which 
no  scholar  should  forget  or  neglect,  and  on  Monday  the  boys,  fresh, 
vigorous  and  clear-headed,  will  be  ready  for  the  classics  again..  If  you 
concur  with  the  views  expressed  in  the  enclosed  petition,  will  you 
please  to  sign  and  return  to  me  the  memorandum  } 

Sixty-five  clergymen  of  the  city,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
signed  the  petition  annexed  to  the  circular.  Among  them  were  the 
Revs.  E.  E.  Hale,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.  C.  Eddy,  Wm.  B. 
Wright,  A..  A.  Minor,  J.  D.  Fulton,  R.  C.  Blumkersrof.  E.  C.  Webb,  E. 
Cheney,  and  others  of  distinguished  note  ;  and  all  of  whom  expressed 
the  deepest  and  warmest  interest  in  the  reform.  This  does  not, 
however,  embrace  all  the  evils  of  our  school  system,  but  is  one  step 
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in  the  right  direction.  A  great  wrong  has  unwittingly  been  going  on 
in  our  midst.  The  bodies  and  minds  of  the  young  have  alike  been 
dwarfed  and  injured  by  the  terrible  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  ;  and  now  that  the  attention  of  parents,  physicians,  and  clergy- 
men— ^the  part  of  Boston  which  thinks  and  feels — ^has  been  called  to 
some  of  the  evils,  there  is  hope  that  a  better  state  of  things  may  be 
inaugurated,  and  the  "  slaughter  of  the  innocents"  cease. 


-♦-•- 


THE    NAMES    OF   PAPER. 

POINTERS  are  sometimes  asked  why  various  kinds  of 
papers  obtain  the  peculiar  names  they  bear.  Here  is 
the  reason  f  In  ancient  times,  when  comparatively  few 
people  could  read,  pictures  of  every  kind  were  much  in  use 
where  writing  would  now  be  employed.  Every  shop,  for 
instance,  had  its  sign,  as  well  as  every  public  house ;  and 
those  signs  were  not  then,  as  they  are  often  now,  only 
painted  upon  a  board,  but  were  invariably  actual  models  of 
the  thing  which  the  sign  expressed — as  we  still  occasionally 
see  some  such  sign  as  a  bee-hive,  a  tea-^canister,  or  a  doll, 
and  the  like.  For  the  same  reason  printers  employed  some 
device,  which  they  put  upon  the  title-pages  and  at  the  end 
of  their  books.  And  paper-makers  also  introduced  marks 
by  way  of  distinguishing  the  paper  of  their  manufacture 
from  that  of  others ;  which  marks,  becoming  common, 
naturally  gave  their  names  to  different  sorts  of  paper.  A 
favorite  paper-mark,  between  1540  and  1560,  was  the  jug  or 
pot,  and  would  appear  to  have  originated  the  term  pot 
paper.  The  foolscap  was  a  later  device,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  nearly  of  such  long  continuance  as  the 
former.  It  has  given  place  to  the  figure  of  Britannia,  or 
that  of  a  lion  rampant  supporting  the  cap  of  liberty  on  a 
pole.  The  name,  however,  has  continued,  and  we  still 
denominate  paper  of  a  particular  size  by  the  title  of  "  fools- 
cap." Post  paper  seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
post-horn,  which  at  one  time  was  its  distinguishing  mark. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  general  post-office,  (1670,)  when  it  became  a 
custom  to  blow  a  horn ;  to  which  circumstance,  no  doubt, 
we  may  attribute  its  introduction.  Bath  post  is  so  named 
after  that  fashionable  city. — E^^change.  * 
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HON,  Abram  B.  Weaver  has  been  re-elected,  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  By  all  parties  his  past  administra- 
tion has  been  pronounced  "  honest,  impartial,  and  distin- 
guished by  commanding  ability." 

Prof.  J.  A.  Prindle,  who  succeeded  Dr.  John  W.  Arm^ 
strong  as  Teacher  of  Natural  Sciences  in  the  Oswego  State 
Normal  School,  has  resigned,  and  the  place  has  been  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  Prof.  Edwin  A.  Strong,  a  gentleman 
of  ripe  scholarship  and  superior  abilities. 

Prof,  H.  B.  Buckman,  of  Waterbury,  -Conn.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed principal  of  the  new  State  Normal  School  at  Buffalo. 
The  remainder  of  the  faculty  has  not  yet  been  chosen. 

Hon.  W.  Johnson  has  been  re-appointed  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Schools  of  Maine. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Hopkins  succeeded  Mr.  B.  C.  Hobbs  as 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Indiana,  on 
the  15th  of  March. 

Rev.  Chas.  K.  Beecher,  of  Massachusetts,  has  been  ap- 
pointed State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Flo- 
rida. 

At  a  school  exhibition  in  Sandusky  Township,  Ohio,  the 
teacher  g^ve  permission  to  the  spectators  to  ask  questions, 
to  test  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars.  Several  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity ,  and  it  chanced  that  a  dispute 
arose  between  two  of  the  men  present,  which  they  speedily 
attempted  to  settle  by  a  free  use  of  their  pistols,  greatly  to  ' 
the  terror  of  the  children  and  the  spectators.  Five  or  six 
shots  were  fired,  and  one  of  the  men  received  a  severe 
wound.    Fortunately  no  one  else  was  injured. 

A  teacher  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  after  hearing  a  com- 
plaint from  one  of  her  little  scholars  that  one  of  the  boys  had 
pointed  a  pistol  at  her,  asked  all  the.  boys  who  had  pistols  to 
come  forward.  Five  boys  promptly  came  to  the  desk  with 
pistols  in  their  pockets,  capped  and  loaded. 
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The  people  of  Raymond,  Miss.,  den}-  that  there  has  been 
any  Quarrel  with  fatal  results  between  white  and  colored 
school  children  there.  , 

A  PRIZE  of  ten  dollars  was  recently  offered  to  any  member 
of  the  Georgia  Teachers'  Institute  who  would  write  and 
spell  correctly  the  words  in  the  following  sentence :  *'  It  is 
an  agreeable  sight  to  witness  the  unparalleled  embarrass- 
ment of  a  harnessed  pedlar  attempting  to  gauge  the  symme- 
try of  a  peeled  onion,  which  a  sibyl  has  stabbed  with  a  pon- 
iard regardless  of  the  innuendoes  of  the  lilies  of  the  corne- 
lian hue."  Thirty-eight  teachers  competed  for  the  prize, 
but  not  one  was  successful. 

A  PROMINENT  article  in  the  Galaxy  discusses  the  "  Higher 
Education  in  America,"  contraverting  the  views  of  Professor 
Noah  Porter  on  that  subject.     The  writer,  who  presents 
many  thoughtful  and  discriminating  suggestions,  maintains 
that  though  we  like  to  call  ourselves  a  practical  people,  in 
the  matter  of  education  we  are  singularly  unpractical.     No 
adequate  provision  is  made  for  thorough  training  in  the 
principal  vocations  of  life.    Neither  our  lawyers,  writers, 
teachers,  nor  scientists  find  the  preparation  which  they  need. 
Wc  are  unpractical  because  we  are  not  theoretical.  We  have 
not  even  made  the  attempt  to  realize  a  just  theory  of  educa- 
tion.    Outside  of  Germany,  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  the  full 
ideal  of  national  education.      As  in  all  the  essentials  of  life, 
so  in  education,  Germany  is  the  most  practical  nation  in  Eu- 
rope, or  in  the  world.  No  other  nation  can  produce  so  many 
men  perfectly  trained  for  every  emergency,   whether  the 
work  be  the  marshaling  of  an  army,  the  building  of  a  rail- 
road, the  revision  of  a  code  of  laws,  or  the  publishing  of  a 
Sanscrit  dictionary.     In  this  country,  the  great  need  of  edu- 
cation is  a  university,  which  shall  concentrate  and  at  the 
same  time  difiuse  knowledge  which  shall  suit  all  classes  of 
mind  and  character,  developing  talent  while  it  lays  no  fetters 
on  genius. 

A  CELEBRATED  professor,  thinking  to  perplex  an  unfortu- 
nate pupil,  one  day  put  him  the  following  question — "  Pray, 
sir,  can  you  tell  me  how  long  a  man  may  live  without 
brains?"    To  which  the  pupil,  looking  up  in  the  face  of  the 
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interrogator,  promptly  but  unexpectedly  replied — "  How 
old  may  you  be  yourself,  Professor  ?" 

A  CHAPLAIN  was  once  preaching  to  a  class  of  collegians 
about  the  formation  of  habits.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  close 
your  ears  against  bad  discourse/'    The  students  immediate 
ly  clapped  their  hands  to  their  ears. 

Punch  has  the  following:  A  capital  answer — Self-made 
man,  examining  a  school,  of  which  he  is  manager— '*  Now, 
boy,  what  is  the  capital  of  'OUand  ?"     Boy—"  An  H,  sir." 


•  ^  •  • 
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PROF.  JAMES  JOHONNOT'S  work  entitled  "  School 
Houses,"  is  now  in  press,  and  will  be  published  in  a  few 
weeks.  Many  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  Prof.  Johonnot 
for  a  long  time  has  been  industriously  preparing  this  book. 
Some  years  ago  Prof.  J.  published  a  book  on  "  School  Ar- 
chitecture," which  had  a  good  demand.  But  the  progress 
of  the  age  has  required  another  work,  which  we  are  happy 
to  announce  as  nearly  ready.  The  studies,  experiences  and 
opportunities  of  the  author  have  amply  prepared  him  to  un- 
derstand the  deficiencies  of  our  school-houses,  and  to  devise 
wise  remedies  for  the  same. 

In  the  country,  both  the  plans  and  the  construction  of 
school-houses  are  committed  to  carpenters  who  have  only  a 
fair  knowledge  of  ordinary  building ;  and  the  designs  for 
school-houses  which  are  published  have  been  mostly  pre^ 
pared  by  architects,  who,  whatever  their  qualifications  in 
other  respects,  have  had  no  special  knowledge  of  school  af- 
fairs. In  consequence,  the  houses  actually  built,  and  those 
recommended,  are  too  often  ill  adapted  to  their  special  uses. 
The  plans  of  Prof.  J.'s  work  have  grown  out  of  school  expe- 
rience, and  while  they  are  embodied  iii  fine  and  appropriate 
architectural  forms,  in  every  case  the  architecture  has  been 
made  subordinate  to  the  use.  An  examination  of  the  proof- 
sheets  discloses 
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First,  A  complete  exposition  of  the  faults  of  school-houses 
as  they  are  now  constructed.  These  faults  include,  bad  sites, 
improper  surroundings,  and  imperfections  in  plans,  materi- 
als, and  workmanship. 

Second.  A  thorough  analysis  of  the  needs  of  our  schools 
and  the  kind  of  school-houses  which  these  needs  demand'. 
The  school-house  should  be  made  to  accommodate  the 
school,  rather  than  the  school  to  fit  the  school-house. 

Third.  Nearly  fifty  elaborate  plans  and  elevations  are 
given  for  the  accommodation  of  almost  every  kind  of  coun- 
ty and  village  school.  These  plans  gfive  a  large  liberty  of 
choice  in  these  directions ;  THE  SIZE  varying  from  the  ac- 
commodation of  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils ; 
THE  COST  ranging  from  the  minimum  at  which  a  respectable 
house  can  be  built,  to  that  of  elaborate  and  ornamental 
structures  ;  and  THE  style  varying  to  suit  different  condi- 
tions, situations  and  tastes. 

Fourth.  A  description  of  school  furniture  suited  to  modem 
ideas  of  education.  The  principles  which  should  be  followed 
in  constructing  school  furniture  are  first  considered,  and 
then  elaborate  plans  and  illustrations  are  g^ven  which  embo- 
dy these  principles. 

Fi/fh.  A  simple  system  of  ventilation  is  described,  which 
can  be  introduced  at  little  cost,  and  which  will  furnish  an 
unfailing  supply  of  pure  air.  Directions  are  also  gfiven  for 
the  care  of  houses  in  which  no  ventilating  apparatus  has 
been  provided. 

Sixth.  Plans  are  devised  for  the  admission  of  light  on  sci- 
entific principles, — to  avoid  the  arrangements  which  now  so 
often  result  in  defective  eyesight.  Other  sanitary  conditions 
are  considered,  and  hints  are  given  in  regard  to  health. 

Seventh.  School  apparatus  receives  due  attention,  and  di- 
rections are  given  for  securing  and  preserving  valuable  and 
inexpensive  materials  for  showing  the  facts  and  for  illustrat- 
ing the  principles  of  science. 

Eighth.  The  arrangement  of  grounds  and  the  construction 
and  care  of  outbuildings  receive  attention.  The  gross  and 
culpable  neglect  in  this  direction  is  set  forth,  and  practical 
hints  are  g^ven  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  teachers  and 
school  officers. 
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Ninth.  The  outlines  of  a  practical  and  effective  system  of 
£^ding  country  schools  are  drawn.  If  carried  into  effect, 
this  system  will  give  to  country  places  nearly  all  the  advan- 
tages of  classification,  now  enjoyed  only  in  cities  and  vil- 
lages. 

Tenth.  Hints  concerning  the  conduct  and  management  of 
schools,  freely  interspersed  throughout  the  work,  make  it  of 
special  value  to  inexperienced  teachers,  as  well  as  to  school 
officers. 

In  short,  this  work  makes  a  systematic  effort  to  provide 
school-houses  more  in  accordance  with  the  present  ideas  of 
education  and  the  spirit  of  the  age,  than  those  generally  in 
use,  and  in  making  this  advance  to  directly  increase  the  use- 
fulness and  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  have  published  "  A  Co- 
pious and  Critical  English-Latin  Dictionary,"  by  William 
Smith,  LL.D.,  Editor  of  several  Classical  Dictionaries  and 
other  learned  works,  and  Theophilus  D.  Hall,  M.  A.,  Fellow 
of  University  College,  London.  The  work  bears  evidence 
of  great  ability,  and  care  in  its  preparation.  A  useful  index 
of  proper  names  appears  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  964  pp. 
— *'  Motherless ;  or  a  Parisian  Family,"  by  the  Author  of 
"  John  Halifax,  Gentleman."  This  book  is  translated  from 
the  French  of  Madame  Guizot  de  Witt,  for  girls  in  their 
teens.  It  has  several  illustrations.  254  pages. — "  The  Mu- 
tineers of  the  Bounty  "  and  their  descendants  in  Pitcairn  and 
Norfolk  Islands.  By  Lady  Belcher.  It  contains  a  map  and 
several  illustrations.  377  pages. — "  Diary  of  the  Besieged 
Resident  in  Paris,"  131  pages,  paper. — Of  their  "Library  of 
Select  Novels"  we  have  two  new  volumes,  357  and  358 : 
"  Bred  in  the  Bone,"  and  "  Fenton's  Quest." 

The  University  Publishing  Co.  have  published 
Holmes'  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers. 
They  are  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  George  F. 
Holmes,  LL.D.,  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  The  volumes 
before  us  look  well,  and  we  hope  that  they  are  superior  in 
every  respect  to  many  other  Readers  which  are  having  a 
large  sale.    Ere  long  we  shall  endeavor  to  review  them. 
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Messrs,  Hurd  &  Houghton  have  issued  a  handsome 
volume  entitled  "  The  Story  of  My  Life/'  by  Hans  Christian 
Andersen,  the  author  of  Wonder  Stories  told  for  Children. 
This  work  is  now  first  translated  into  English,  and  contains 
chapters  additional  to  those  published  in  the  Danish  Edition, 
bringing  the  narrative  down  to  the  Odense  Festival  of  1867. 
It  contains  an  excellent  portrait.     569  pages. 

Samuel  R.  Wells  has  done  well  in  publishing  a  little 
volume  on  "  The  Human  Feet,"  their  dress  and  care,  show- 
ing their  natural,  perfect  shape  and  construction ;  their  pre- 
sent deformed  condition ;  and  how  flat  feet,  distorted  toes, 
and  other  defects  are  to  be  prevented  or  corrected,  with  di- 
rections for  dressing  them  elegantly,  yet  comfortably,  and 
hints  upon  various  matters  relating  to  the  whole  subject, 
with  illustrations.     i2mo.  202  pp. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  have  recently  issued  "  Les- 
sons in  Elementary  Physics,"  by  Balfour  Stewart,  LL.D., 
F.  R.  S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Owens  College, 
Manchester.  The  work  shows  intelligent,  conscientious 
care  in  its  preparation,  and  doubtless  will  prove  a  conveni- 
ent little  hand-book  for  the  beginner.  380  pages,  price  $1.25. 
Also  "  Elementary  Lessons  in  Logic;  deductive  and  induc- 
tive," by  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Logic  in 
Owens  College.  This  too  is  a  neat  little  hand-book  for  the 
student,  and  doubtless  it  is  large  enough  to  teach  all  the  Lo- 
gic which  should  be  attempted  in  our  schools.  It  contains 
copious  questions  and  examples,  [and  a  vocabulary  of  logical 
terms.     340  pages,  price  $1,25. 

Professor  George  H.  Cook,  in  his  Annual  Report  as 
State  Geologist  of  New  Jersey,  has  given  much  valuable  in- 
formation concerning  New  Jersey,  the  Drained  Lands  of 
England  and  Holland,  the  Swedish,  German  and  English 
Iron  Mines,  and  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  the  several 
countries  which  he  visited  last  year. 

The  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts  for 
April  contains  several  excellent  scientific  papers,  and  its 
usual  well-selected  Scientific  Intelligence. 

Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Conven- 
tion.—The  Publishing  Committee  of  the  National  Educa- 
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tional  Convention  have  made  preparation  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  held  in  Cleveland  in 
August  last.  The  volume  irill  contain  the  papers  presented 
before  the  convention,  and  fiill  stenographic  reports  of  the 
discussions  following  the  same.  Among  the  papers  are  the 
addresses  of  Presidents  John  Ogden,  of  the  Normal  Associa- 
tion, and  D.  B.  Hagar,  of  the  Teachers*  Association  ;  report 
of  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  National 
University  ;  report  of  Prof.  W.  F.  Phelps,  on  Course  of  Study 
for  Normal  Schools ;  paper  of  Eben  Tourje6,  entitled  A  Plea 
for  Vocal  Music  in  Public  Schools  ;  paper  of  Sup't.  E.  A.  Shel- 
don, on  Primary  Instruction  ;  paper  of  Miss  Delia  A.  Lathrop 
on  The  Place  and  Value  of  Object  Lessons  ;  paper  of  Sup't.  W. 
T.  Harris,  pn  Text-Books  ;  and  of  Prof.  J.  H.  Blodgett,  on 
Grammar  in  Common  Schools.  The  full  reports  of  the  discus- 
sions following  these  papers  will  give  to  this  volume  a  value 
not  possessed  by  any  previous  reports  of  the  Association.  It 
will  also  contain  the  addresses  of  Hon.  F.  A.  Sawyer,  U.  S. 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  on  Free  Common  Schools — W/tat 
they  can  do  for  a  State  ;  of  Gen.  Eaton,  National  Commis- 
sioner of  Educatipn,  on  The  Relation  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  Public  Education  ;  and  of  Sup't.  J.  L.  Pickard,  of  Chi- 
cago, on  Physical  Culture,  Those  not  members  of  the  Con- 
vention can  be  supplied  with  copies  at  $1.00  each,  by  for- 
warding the  money  to  S.  H.  White,  Chairman  of  Committee 
on  Publication,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


>  >  ♦  > 


At  a  club,  of  which  Jerrold  was  a  member,  a  fierce 
Jacobite,  and  a  friend,  as  fierce,  of  the  cause  of  William  the 
Third,  were  arguing  noisily,  and  disturbing  less  excitable 
conversationalists.  At  length  the  Jacobite,  a  brawny  Scot, 
brought  his  fist  down  heavily  upon  the  table,  and  roared 
at  his  adversary.  "  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  sir,  I  spit  upon  your 
King  William.  The  friend  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  not 
to  be  outmastered  by  mere  lungs.  He  rose  and  roared 
back  to  the  Jacobite :  "  And  I,  sir,  spit  upon  your  James 
the  Second  !"  Jerrold,  who  had  been  listemng  to  the  uproar 
in  silence,  hereupon  rang  the  bell,  and  shouted  :  "  Waiter, 
spittoons  for  two  /  " 
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NEW  YORK.— The  New  York  State  Association 
OF  School  Commissioners  and  City  Superinten- 
dents will  hold  their  Annual  Convention  at  Utica,  May  9th. 
We  have  seen  no  programme.  The  New  York  State 
Teachers'  Association  will  meet  at  Lockport,  2Sth  July. 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  for  this  State,  recently  submitted 
to  the  Legislature,  by  Hon.  Abram  B.  Weaver,  is  like  his 
preceding  reports — an  able  and  business-like  document,  giv- 
ing a  clear  and  complete  statement  of  the  present  condition 
of  education,  with  the  progress  and  results  of  the  past  year. 
Its  publication  in  the  usual  book-form  for  distribution  will 
be  awaited  with  interest  by  the  friends  of  public  education. 

It  is  not  crowded  with  superfluous  matter — ^abstract  trea- 
tises on  educational  topics,  original  and  selected ;  but  it 
presents  facts,  and  discusses  questions  of  direct  importance 
to  the  educational  policy  and  work  of  the  State. 

In  another  place  we  have  printed  in  full,  Mr.  Weaver's 
interesting  discussion  on  "Compulsory  Attendance  at  School." 
This  is  a  live  subject,  much  considered  of  late.  Legislative 
action  has  been  sought  by  the  friends  of  the  measure.  The 
arguments  are  strong  and  convincing,  and  are  ably  sup- 
ported by  facts  and  statistics.  The  source  from  which  the 
article  emanates  will  command  for  it  wide  and  respectful 
consideration.  We  have  space  to  give  only  a  few  of  the 
more  important  statistics : 

School  Districts  and  School  Houses. — There  has  been 
a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  school  districts  during 
the  past  school  year.  Eleven  Union  school  districts  have 
been  founded  under  the  general  school  act,  by  the  consolida- 
tion of  twenty-three  common  school  districts.  The  number 
of  school-houses  is  1 1,695,  of  which  127  are  log ;  9904,  frame ; 
1,162,  brick;  502,  stone.  More  than  one-half  of  the  log 
school-houses  of  i860,  and  nearly  16  per  cent,  of  those  of 
1869,  have  disappeared.  The  reported  value  of  school- 
houses  and  sites,  for  1870,  is  $20,426,412 — an  increase  of 
nearly  $2,000,000  since  1869,  and  of  4,000,000  since  1868. 

Children  and  Attendance. — The  number  of  children 
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between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age»  is  1^80,761.  Of 
this  number  1,026^7  attended  public  schools.  The  average 
number  in  attendance  in  1870,  was  64,748  more  than  in  1867, 
the  last  year  of  the  rate  bill  system,  although  the  average 
school  term  was  more  than  two  weeks  longer. 

Teachers'  Salaries. — ^The  amount  expended  for  teach- 
ers' salaries  in  1870,  was  $6,496,692.39,  being  an  average  an- 
nual salary  of  $372.58,  or  $ia58  per  week  of  the  average 
school  term.  In  five  years,  the  gross  amount  annually  p^d 
for  teachers'  wages  has  advanced  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  or 
$2,000,000  more  than  was  paid  in  i866.  The  increase  in  one 
year  is  $404,511.80. 

School  Expenses. — ^The  amount  expended  in  maintain- 
ing* the  common  schools  during  the  year,  was  $9,905,514.22. 
The  entire  amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1870,  for  educational  purposes,  including  ap- 
propriations for  Normal  and  Academic  schools,!  ndian  schools, 
teachers'  institutes,  supervision,  etc.,  was  $10,289,349.72. 

Normal  Schools. — Six  of  the  nine  normal  schools  pro- 
vided for  are  in  successful  operation.  The  expense  of  their 
maintenance,  the  past  year,  was  $128,723.59.  The  aggregate 
attendance  of  normal  students,  was  1,921. 

Teachers'  Institutes. — During  the  year,  institutes  were 
held  in  fifty-six  counties,  with  an  attendance  of  10,397  teach- 
etis,  an  attendance  exceeding  that  of  any  former  year,  being 
80.8  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  teachers  employed 
for  the  legal  term  in  the  counties  where  institutes  were  held. 

MAINE. — The  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  State 
Superintendent  is  at  hand.  We  gather  from  it  the  following 
statistics:  Whole  number  of  pupils  between  four  and 
twenty-one^  228,167 ;  number  registered  in  summer  schools, 
121,125;  average  attendance,  94,429:  number  registered  in 
winter  schools,  132,867;  average  attendance,  106,602;  num- 
ber in  winter  schools  not  attending  summer  schools,  20,086 
per  centage  of  average  attendance  to  whole  number,  .50 
average  length  of  schools  for  the  year,  19  weeks  4  days 
number  of  districts,  4,004,  of  which  230  have  graded  schools 
estimated  value  of  all  school  property,  $2,433,426 ;  aggre- 
gate amount  expended  for  schools,  $11077,927;  amount  of 
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school  fund,  $293,576;  average  wages  of  teachers  per  month, 
male  $32.27,  female  $14.00.  Maine  stands  lowest  on  the 
list  in  wages  paid  to  teachers.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  while  the  total  population  of  the  State  has  increased 
440  in  ten  years,  the  school  population  has  decreased  15,753. 
Maine  has  established  two  Normal  schools.  They  are  not 
endowed,  but  depend  on  the  annual  bounties  of  the  State 
Legislature  for  their  support.  Much  space  is  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  the  following  topics :  Common  School 
Systems;  Normal  Schools;  Teachers*  Institutes;  Compul- 
sory Attendance ;  Town  High  Schools,  etc.  On  the  whole, 
Mr.  Johnson's  Report  shows  some  progress  during  1870, 
but,  it  is  evident,  that  there  is  still  room  for  improvement. 

INDIANA.— The  Fifth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  gives  the  following  statistics : 
Whole  number  of  white  children  between  six  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  612,090,  colored,  7,537,  total,  619,627  ; 
number  of  school  districts,  8,861,  in  ^,759  of  which  schools 
were  taught  during  the  year:  pupils  attending  primary 
schools,  450,282;  high  schools,  12,245;  average  attendance 
in  primary  schools,  281,912 ;  in  high  schools,  9,177;  average 
length  of  schools  in  days,  97;  number  of  teachers  employed, 
male,  7,104,  female,  4,722;  average  monthly  compensation 
of  teachers  in  primary  schools,  male,  $37.cx>,  female,  $28.00  ; 
amount  expended  for  tuition,  $1,810,866.53 ;  total  value  of 
school  property,  $7,282,639.30 ;  number  of  volumes  in  town- 
ship libraries,  276,799,  of  which  99,170  were  taken  out  for  use, 

GEORGIA.— The  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Georgia 
State  Teachers'  Association  is  to  be  held  in  Columbus,  May 
2d,  3d,  and  4th.  The  President  is  J.  M.  Bonnell,  D.  D.; 
Secretary,  B.  Mallon,  Esq.  The  programme  seems  compre- 
hensive and  well  arranged,  calling  for  a  large  number  of 
papers  from  many  prominent  educators  in  the  South.  The 
topics  are  well  chosen,  and  we  expect  to  hear  favorable  re- 
ports from  the  meeting. 

JACKSONVILLE,  ILL.— The  number  of  children  be- 
tween  six  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  is  2,836;  num- 
ber registered  in  schools,  1,682;  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed, 32;  amount  paid  teachers,  $20,100;   average  cost 
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per  pupil,  $11.95;   total  expenses  of  schools,  $39,19449; 
estimated  value  of  school  property,  $135,100. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.— The  extent  of  the  work  done 
during  the  year  1870,  is  partially  indicated  by  the  following 
figures  taken  from  the  Report  of  Superintendent  John  R. 
Phillips :  enumeration  of  youth,  3,780 ;  number  of  schools, 
10;  school-houses,  10;  number  of  seats,  2,060;  number  of 
teachers,  35  ;  number  of  pupils  taught,  3,095  ;  average  hun^ 
ber  of  pupils  belonging,  1,708;  average  daily  attendance, 
1,417;  average  cost  per  pupil  for  tuition  upon  number  be- 
longing, $9.67 ;  upon  average  daily  attendance,  $11.65  ;  total 
expenditures  for  support  of  schools,  $74,788,  of  which 
$34,708.47  were  for  building  school-houses. 

SWEDEN.— The  Government,  through  "the  People's 
Schools,'*  the  elementary  schools,  and  the  universities,  cares 
very  well  for  the  education  of  the  boys ;  but  the  girls  are 
not  so  well  provided  for.  With  the  exception  of  the  peo- 
ple's schools,  which  are  intended  for  the  lower  classes,  to 
which  both  sexes  are  admitted,  there  are  no  public  schools 
for  the  education  of  girls  generally.  Some  years  ago  the 
Government  instituted  three  seminaries,  two  in  Stockholm, 
and  one  in  the  diocesan  town  of  Skara,  for  the  gratuitous  ' 

education  of  girls  who  have  attained  the  age  of  seventeen, 
and  who  purpose  earning  their  bread  by  tuition  in  schools 
or  families.  The  course  of  instruction  occupies  three  years, 
and  is  on  a  most  rational  and  useful  system.  The  women 
among  the  peasantry  are  not  as  a  rule,  ignorant,  but  there  is 
evidence  that  education  has  not  had  a  refining  influence  upon 
their  domestic  habits.  Actual  want  does  not  exist  among 
them,  so  that  it  cannot  be  offered  as  a  palliation  of  their 
dirty  habits ;  and,  even  among  the  positively  well-off  peas- 
antry, the  whole  family,  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  sleep  in  one 
room,  huddled  together  like  pigs.  They  have  a  general 
aversion  to  fresh  air,  never  willingly  admitting  it,  either  in 
summer  or  winter,  and  keeping  their  windows  nailed  down. 
At  night  they  merely  remove  their  outer  garments,  and 
never  wash  themselves,  in  even  the  most  superficial  way, 
more  than  once  a  week.  The  well-to^o  peasants  grow 
their  own  flax,  and  the  women  weave  their  household  linen, 
and  some  over,  which  they  sell. 


I 
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HARTFORD   PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

WITHIN  the  memory  of  all  who  have  passed  the 
meridian  of  life,  almost  anything  having  four  sides 
and  a  roof,  no  matter  how  leaky,  was  considered  good 
enough  for  a  school-house.  If  not  absolutely  built  of  logs, 
the  edifice  wherein  our  youthful  tastes  for  sport  and  mischief 
were  subject  to  restriction,  was,  at  best,  unsightly  and  in 
every  way  poorly  adapted  to  its  ostensible  purpose.  How 
we  alternated  between  shivering  and  melting,  with  the 
changing  seasons!  Nowhere  is  progress  more  strongly 
marked,  than  in  the  popular  appreciation  of  what  is  due  to 
that  gTBiid  exponent  of  civilization — the  public  school.  The 
land  is  dotted  with  practical  results  in  the  shape  of  impos- 
ing buildings,  combining  in  their  structure  the  latest  results 
of  architectural  and  scientific  experience. 

Without  designing  invidious  comparison,  we  will  give  a 
brief  description  of  an  Institution  presenting  many  features 
worthy  of  commendation. 

In  1839,  ^^^  ^^*^  Rev.  George  Burgess,  D.D.,  afterward 
Bishop  of  Maine,  prepared  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
the  common  schools  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Though  warmly 
approved  by  the  friends  of  educational  advancement,  the 
project  languished  until  1847,  when  a  substantial  building 
was  erected  for  the  joint  accommodation  of  the  High  and 
Grammar  schools.  For  twenty  years  this  served  a  tolerable 
purpose,  but  the  increase  of  population  and  progress  of  in- 
telligence demanded  larger  and  better  quarters.  Public 
spirit  responded,  and  1869  witnessed  the  completion  of  a 
building  of  which  Hartford  may  justly  be  proud.  It  was 
dedicated  with  appropriate  exercises,  Jan.  4th,  1870.  The 
building  is  situated  upon  an  eminence  near  the  public  Park, 
surrounded  by  extensive  and  beautiful  grounds,  and  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  adjacent  country.  The 
dimensions  of  the  building  are  loo  by  85  feet,  of  mixed 
architecture,  the  Normal  style  predominating ;  with  raised 
basement  and  Mansard  roof,  making  practically  four  stories. 
The  materials  are  brick,  Portland  freestone  and  Ohio  sand- 
stone.    Without  attempting  a  minute  description  of  the 
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building,  we  would  simply  say  that  the  latest  mode  of  con- 
struction, arrangement  of  interior,  facilities  for  egress,  appli- 
ances for  light,  warmth  and  ventilation,  security  against  fire 
and  general  adaptation  to  its  object,  have  been  secured 
through  the  intelligent  application  of  all  that  experience 
could  suggest,  and  science  devise. 

We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  particular  reference  to 
the  admirable  arrangements  for  ventilation,  constructed  un- 
der the  direction  of  Lewis  W.  Leeds,  of  New  York.  In  the 
south  tower  is  a  ventilating  shaft  eight  feet  square,  lined 
with  corrugated  iron,  reaching  from  basement  to  roof. 
Leading  into  this  are  ventiducts  three  by  eight  feet,  one  on 
each  floor,  with  one  of  which  each  room  is  connected  bv 
several  flues,  ten  by  twelve  inches  in  size.  Under  each 
school-room  are  six  or  more  of  these  flues,  and  twenty-four 
under  the  main  hall.  Swivel  blinds  over  all  the  doors  per- 
mit free  circulation  of  air  through  the  corridors  and  up  the 
stairs  to  the  assembly-room — ^thence  by.  large  ventilators 
leading  to  one  large  ejector  at  the  apex  of  the  roof. 

The  entire  building  is  heated  by  steam,  furnished  by 
four  tubular  boilers  connecting  with  thirty-two  stacks  of 
radiators,  so  made  that  the  external  surface  is  thrice  the  in- 
ternal ;  thus  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  passing  air  to 
a  point  which  leaves  its  vitality  and  moisture  unimpaired. 
The  temperature  of  the  radiators  is  about  160**  Farenheit, 
instead  of  Soo®  to  1000*',  as  with  common  hot  air  furnaces. 
These  appliances  for  securing  a  healthful  temperature,  com- 
bined with  thorough  ventilation,  merit  the  highest  commen- 
dation and  deserve  investigation  and  imitation. 

The  entire  cost  of  building  and  grounds  was  $159,247.50 ; 
the  lot,  including  grading  and  fences,  costing  $39,871.28; 
the  building,  $101,778.75  ;  the  furniture  and  apparatus,  $10,- 
503.31  ;  the  heating  apparatus,  $7,094.16. 

The  institution  is  under  the  able  direction  of  Prof.  Samuel 
M.  Capron,  A.M.  Each  department  of  study  is  entrusted 
to  teachers  eminently  qualified  in  their  specialties.  The 
course  of  study  is  comprehensive,  and  the  fault  must  lie 
with  the  student  if  the  most  finished  result  of  academic 
labor  is  not  attained  here.  L.  s. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


DR.  F.  G.  JOHNSON'S 

Indestructible^chool  Charts. 

(Alphabet  Series  now  ready,  and  JPhiloeaphicah  Series 

nearly  ready,) 


The  method  of  making  these  Charts  is  entirely  new.  There  is  neither  paper, 
inhy  printing  press,  tape,  rollers,  nor  varnish  employed  in  their  mant{factvre ; 
being  printed  ffy  hand  in  pure  white  lines,  with  imperishable  oil  colors,  on  enam- 
eled jet  black  cloth.  , 

The  inventor  of  these  Charts  prepared  a  series  of  ten  Philosophical  Charts,  8 
feet  hj  4  feet,  in  1866,  emhracing  ahont  200  diagrams,  a  large  eaition  of  which 
was  rapidly  sold, — the  eograviogs  being  destroyed  by  fire,  no  subsequent  edi- 
tions were  made. 

To  farther  show  the  purpose  of  these  Charts  and  the  favor  with  which  they 
were  received,  at  the  time  of  their  publication,  we  give  the  opinion  of  a  few 
of  the  most  distiuguished  men  of  the  age : 

jFVom  Bn^amin  SHiiman,  LL,D,,  Prqf,  EpurUus  in  Yalt  Coltegs. 

Db,  Johnson's  Philosophical  ChartB  are  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  teachers  and 
learners  of  the  different  branches  of  Natural  Philosophy,  to  which  they  relate* 

The  diafframa  drawn  in  colored  or  contrasted  lines,  upon  a  black  ground,  are  perfectly 
distinct  and  Intelligible,  and  the  large  size  and  handaome  mounting  of  the  Cfaarta  give  tliem 
a  striking  and  attractive  appearance. 

To  teachers  without  apparatus,  they  must  be  an  invaluable  acquisition,  and  a  very  useful 
one  to  those  who  have  the  instrnments. 

Such  lilnstrstionB,  as  they  speak  to  the  mind  throogh  the  eye,  admit  of  indcfiBite  exten- 
sion to  every  branch  of  Natural  Soienoe. 

BENJ.  6ILLIMAN. 


From  Rn*  FtmeU  l^aijilUmd,  D.D,^  LL.D^  fomtrtji  Prest.  ef  Brown  UniversUjf, 

I  have  carefblly  examined  Dk.  Johnson's  Philosophical  Charts,  and  think  them  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.  They  will  tfSord  important  aid  to  in« 
Btructors  in  academies  and  schools  where  FhUosophioal  instruments  are  not  furnished  to 

Serform  illustrative  experiments.    In  many  cases  they  will  also  be  of  service  even  in  add!- 
on  to  any  ordinary  apparatus. 

FRANCIS  WATLAND. 
Prenidsnes,  R.  /.,  Feb,  dth,  1856. 

From  the  Hon,   Theodore  FreHnghuyten,  Pru,  Rutgers  College,   New  Jersey,  formerly 

Chaneetior  of  New  York  Umvertity, 

Dr.  Johnson's  **  Philosophical  Charts,"  designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies^ 
IVimish  an  admirable  substitute  for  the  far  more  ezpensire  apparatus.  These  Charts,  hung 
on  the  walls  of  the  schooUroom — in  all  of  which  I  hope  Co  pee  them— >will  spread  before  the 
scholar  a  palpable  illustration  of  the  great  laws  in  Natural  Philosophy.  He  will  learn  much 
of  Ood,  from  the  works  of  His  hand  and  the  ordinances  of  His  appointment. 

The  small  volume  that  accompanies  them,  and  a  little  explanation  from  the  teacher,  will 
render  the  Charts  one  of  ^e  most  useftd  means  of  instruction. 

THEODORB  FBBLINaHUYSEN. 


From  ike  Hon.  Borase  Ummf^Presidemi  AnUoA  OsUege,  Ohio,  forwwHy  Secretary  Board  of 

Edueation  cf  Mass, 

•  •••#••  In  schools  where  there  is  not  the  philosophical  apparatus,  these 
beautiful  "  Charta"  will  be  an  excellent  substitute  for  it ;  and  I  shall  be  fflad  to  show  and  to 
corameod  them  to  such  persons  as  can  best  introduce  them  into  schools,  and  especially  te 
such  as  shall  go  forth  f^om  our  institutiott  to  become  school  teachers. 

HORACE  MANN. 


These  Charts  were  made  on  paper  and  mounte<l  on  cloth  and  rollers,  in  the 
usual  manner.  To  render  the  diagrams  conspicuous,  they  were  executed  in 
white  lines,  bj  painting  the  back-ground  black.  The  difficulty  of  painting  a 
clean  and  pure  black,  on  so  large  a  surface,  made  it  impossible  to  execute  them 
with  desirable  neatness  and  perfection  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  admitted 
that  white  Jigures  and  hlctck  ground  make  the  most  satisfactory  Charts,  render- 
ing them  more  conspicuous  and  yet  easier  for  the  eye. 

There  are  several  serious  objections  to  the  ttsual  method  of  making  Charts  and 
Maps  on  paper,  and  then  mounting  them  on  cloth  and  rollers  ;  which,  when  pos- 
sible, it  is  desirable  to  avoid : — 

1st.  As  already  stated,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  print  a  large,  clean  black 
ground,  and  B#give  the  diagram  in  white  or  light  colored  lines,  which  are  the 
most  desirable. 

2d.  Cloth  and  paper,  pasted  together,  do  not  work  well ;  as  in  damp  weather 
the  cloth  shrinks  and  the  paper  swells,  and  vice  versa  in  dry  weather,  which 
draws  the  Chart  out  of  a  true  plane  and  renders  the  surface  wavy,  and  prevents 
it  from  hanging  fl/it  on  the  wall. 

3d.  The  tape-binding,  sewed  or  pasted,  on  the  edges,  and  the  sticks  nailed  on, 
at  top  and  bottom,  render  the  Chart  clnmsy  and  awkward  to  handle,  as  well  as 
liable  to  need  repairs. 

4th.  The  cloth  and  paper,  and  the  paste  between  them,  make  the  Chart  so 
stiff,  that  if  it  be  rolled  up  in  damp  weather  and  unrolled  in  dry  weather,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  it  hang  flat  on  the  wall. 

6th.  The  varnish  employed  to  iniprove  and  protect  the  surface  soon  cracks 
and  crumbles  off. 

6th.  They  soon  show  age,  and  appear  dingy  and  uninviting. 

7th.  The  paste  employed  in  mounting  often  tempts  the  rats  and  mice  to  test 
what  virtue  there  is  in  schooling  for  them,  to  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Charts 
on  the  first  investigation. 

6th.  Charts  thas  made  are  not  sufficiently  durable  for  school  purposes. 

To  obviate  all  these  objections,  Dr.  Jonxsox  has  invented  and  adopted  a 
method  ofproducing  what  he  styles  "  Indestructible  School  Charts,'^  as  above  de- 
scribed. The  mounting  consists  of  a  flattish  oval  stick  run  into  a  hem  at  top  and 
bottom,  thus  avoiding  paste,  binding,  nails,  and  clumsy  rollers. 

Each  Chart  is  surrounded  with  a  highly  colored  border,  giving  it  a  remark- 
ably neat  and  lively  appearance.  These  Ohctrts  are  as  smooth  as  glass  and  soft 
and  pliable  as  silk,  and  hang  perfectly  flat  on  the  wall.  They  are  as  durable  as 
a  stone  school-bouse — they  could  be  employed  as  table-covers,  and  scrubbed 
with  soap  and  water  for  years,  and  then  be  hung  up  for  Charts  and  appear  as 
fresh  as  new.  The  back-ground  is  a  jet-blaok,  and  far  superior  to  any  ink- 
printing — ^though  black  and  white  are  not  the  only  colors  that  may  be  employed, 
for  any  desirable  color  can  be  used  for  either  back-ground  or  diagrams. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  in  course  of  preparation,  to  be  published  by  us,  Charts  on 
variaus  suljects,  to  be  made  by  this  method* 

At  present  we  have  ready,  and  offer  for  sale,  the  Alphabet  Series,  consisting 
of  two  Charts,  each  3  ft.  by  2  ft.,  in  white  on  black  ground,  surrounded  with  a 
wliite  and  vermilion  border,  and  mounted,  as  above  described — No.  1  ooutain- 
iiXg  the  Capital  Letters  and  Arabic  Figures ;  ISTo.  2  containing  Small  Letters, 
Points,  and  Boman  Numerals.  Also,  completed  and  ready  for  delivery,  the  first 
hix.  of  a  Series  of  Ten  Charts,  56  by  82  inches,  on  Natural  Philosophy,  carefully 
drawn  and  standing  out,  in  bold  white  lines,  on  a  jet-black  surface,  (in  other 
colors  if  desired.)  This  series  is  intended  to  much  more  than  supply  the  place 
of  the  series  above  alluded  to,  embracing,  instead  of  about  200  diagrams,  about 
600  on  the  various  subjects  of  Natural  Philosophy,  as  taught  in  Schools,  being 
the  most  complete,  most  durable  cmd  cheapest  substitute  for  the  Phihsophieal 
Apparatus  ener  published. 

Any  person  desiring  tlie  complete  Set,  can  have  the  Six  now  completed,  and 
^  supplied  with  each  of  the  remaining  nambers  when  ready.  The  entire  Series 
will  be  ready  in  July.    The  Set  will  be  accompanied  with  a  Key  of  ezpknation. 

No  school  need  be  without  Philosophical  Charts,  to  take  the  place  of  the  enor- 
mously expensive  and  frail  apparatus,  when  they  can  be  had  in  bright  and  im- 
perishable oil  colors,  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  halfoentA  a  diagram. 

J.  W.  SCHEEMERHORN  &  CO.,  Piiblishers, 


WALTON'S 

NORMAL  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS. 

96  pages.    Retail  price,  26  cents. 

Tilt®  l](itt@ll(I@otuiaill  AHtiliiitiii^tto. 

176  pages.    Retail  price,  42  cents. 

Tit®  Slliliistratedl  Praotleall  /^ritliiittetio. 

336  pages.    Retail  price,  95  cents.    This  work  embraces 
the  foflowing 

aENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

1.  The  nthjteU  taughi  art  presented  in  their  natural  order,  Tbe  Bimple  operationii,  in- 
clading  United  States  Money,  Bills  and  Receipts,  have  an  elimentary  treatment  in  Part  I. 
A  review  of  the  simple  operations,  with  ndct ,  is  given  in  Part  II.  Then  follow  the  proper- 
ties  of  Nambers,  Fractions,  Percentage,  Batio,  the  Roots,  and  Mensuration. 

The  book  closes  with  a  large  colleotion  of  miscellaneous  examples,  entirely  practical,  and 
adapted  to  pupils  of  ordioary  eapacity. 

This  book  contains  the  Metric  Sifetem  of  weights  and  measores,  oareftiUy  arranged  and 
iUnstrsted  with  praci$ical  examples. 

2  Throughout  thie  Arithmitie^  ideae  are  exaiUd  h^ffawnUm'  iUmiraUtne,  w  which  refer- 
cues  u  alwaye  hud  to  the  obfeete  thmne^me, 

Z.    The  unknown  ie  taughi  through  the  known, 

i.  Each  eifnth^ic  eiatemgntf§Uow9  from  4  Jirtvietw  onaiyfjt.  Thue  definilime  and  ruiee 
are  eoenfwhere  derived  from  iihutrative  example*, 

5.  The  language  ie  an  exact  expreetUm  of  the  ideae  exeittd  6y  the  Ulutiratione, 

6.  UeuaUg  but  aneproeeee  ie  taughi  for  a  particular  operaHant  and  thai  the  meet 
pratHeaL    . 

7.  MaJUtr  and  methodt  which  have  beeeme  obeeide  or  ^uelaee  to  the  general  etudent^are 

8.  Such  new  mtUUr  and  emeh  new*wmtkode  em  are  •demanded'bg  the  cireumetaneee  of  the 
preeent  tiuu  are  introduced, ' 

9.  Oraip/ete  and  thorough  reviewe,  both  qfpHndplee  andproceeeee^  are  kept  up  throughout 
thebook. 

The  Topical  Reviews,  with  references,  are  a  feature  of  .this  Arithmetic  which  are  entirely 
original.  They  enable  the  poptt,  as  he  progresses,  to  make  oompl^tf  aaalyii^al  statements 
of  his  arithmetical  knowledge. 

49"  Correspondence  is  solicited  with  reference  to  the  use  of  these  books.  A  very  liberal 
4iscoiint  will  be  given  for  first  Introduction. 

\*  Catalogues  will  be  sent  on  application. 

i  dress 

George  F.  Phelps,  Agent y 

Care  of  J.    TT.  SCHJBBMEBHOBIf  <f   CO.f 

14L  Sox&d  8t.9  rrew  Vorlc. 


NEW  SCHOOL-BOOK  PUBLICATIONS. 

t^    Dtscripiiot  CirctUart  wiU  be  umi  to  ai^  addnss  om  a^kaiion^^JBk 


EC3LiT3CTXC 

VoD  Steinwehr**  Primary  Geography. 

Von  Skinwthr'a  Xnfenaedltte  Ceography. 

Voo  Sttinwehr't  School  Geoghq>l^. 
EC1L.ECTXO    I»ENM:A.N©mi?. 

Thompson  &  Bowlers'  Copy- Books. 

lliompson  &  Bowlers*  Exercise- Book. 

Thompson  &  Bowlers'  Hand-Book. 

Thompson  &  Bowlers'  Writing  XIards. 


White's  Primary  Arithmetic 

White's  Intermediate  Arithmetic; 

White's  Complete  Arithmetic 

Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra. 
.AJLi@0 1  Harvey's  Gniinmara. 

Norton's  Nttnftil  Philosophy.  . 

Kidd*»  Rhetorical  Iteader. 

Peabody's  Astronomy,  (Kay's  series.) 

Howison's  Analytic  Gecmetry,  (Ray's  ) 

Schuyler's  Prinaples  of  I^ogic. 

PhOups'  Day  School  Singer. 
For  terms  for  introduction,  or  other  information  respecting  any  books  of  the  Eclectic  Sbribs,  address 
the  Publisheiti  . 

TVILSOIV,  HINKllLiE  ik.  CO., 

CilKGIXNlfATZ,  0., 

or   JOITN  BOimS*  Ai^eiit, 

At  CLABK  et  MAYNAJBiI>^Bf  6. Barclay  St.,  New  Twk  CUy. 

Cknvperthwait  &  Co. 

Educational  Publishers^ 

628  ^  630  Chestnut  Street, 

PhUudelphia, 

Publish  a  FuU  Series  of  School  TextrBoohs. 

DESGRfPTTVE  CATALOGUE  SENT 


A.XD»   TO 


School  Discipline: 

A  SUBSTITUTB  FOR 

Scliool  Iieoord.8» 

Zieports  and. 

Prizes. 

Thb  aids  secure  the  good  results  of  accurate 
records  and  reports*  with  less  expense  of  time. 
They  naturally  and  inevitably  awakdn  a  lively  and 
paternal  interest,  for  the  pupil  takes  home  with  him 
the  witrutut  o/hiM  4aify  conduct  and^mogriMt* 

J.  W,  Schennerhom  4  Co., 

14  Bcb4  SL,  »«w  Tok, 


Who  are  expecting  to  seek  New  Fositdons 

FOB  THE 

NEXT  SESSION, 

BHOtHiD  OITE  EASLT  KOTIGX  TO  XHS 

AXEBICAN  SOHOOL  mSTITUTE, 

14  Bond  St«,  Sevr  York. 

KST   Explanmiory  Circuiart  wSl  bi  sent  on 
appliuUion*  \ 


COIVIJMOIN  WE  AL  T  H 

or    NEW    YORK. 
OFX'XOXK IT'S    BBOA.I>-WA.Y. 

CHASrStt   PEaPBTPAL. 
J.  B.  PEABSOH,  President  JOHH  PIERPOBT,  Vice-President 

F.  £.  MOSSS,  Seer^tary. 


!>  OcnniuoilWMlth  i>  a 


oDtutiltlB  for  an  J  atatt 

lenA  livT«l  ud  empLoyi 

jB-lbrfeiDbla  lud  putidrai*  io  ibe  profll 
M  Tfluj  J  aod  an  pqnbia  In  cMk  M- m  ad 


Ibt  HpTUAL  plan,  asd  Ibdo  ctut  data  of  Life  u 
■cnial  liud,  aad  in  Ah  Iniii  the  niiu 


lyiaEPOiiTAirr  to  ■xxia.ciisrs.  .ci 

The  OnDunonwMlUt  Ufit  lammtM  Oo.  aadi  bi  (ood,  woriuni  Afcnra,  uhhw  rnnot,  thini 
wbo  aie^li^lDiiE  spetitDCB,  fiuiiilUr witli  Uiurhi^  runiaiibH 


ud  mail  SI 
Teaaher 

iriHther  they 


P.  o.  Sox  asa. 


id  diracud  by  tboie  wl»  ai&  bj  ling  npetitDC^  fiuiillur  widi  li^niuch  Ripoaiib 
Ik  delta  wuhrtaAgEiiuulibmUraa  faidcawai  pomit,  ncouiiug  luUr  ttw  hoi 
tb*  Mm  ii  iMMmj. 
(nlcllectDil  and  teligioii»-«n  ipcciilly  uncHliil  hi  tidi'benifiixnt  field  of  Ub 

u  to  man  anil  wnnen  of  tUa  cfaanciar  IB  act  u  our  Special  Agi 
and  soccns  will  yield  i  maa  HbaHntial  and  pmuaant  reliu 
dUki  t  am  pnpared  to  confer  pemaUj  or  by  lallec  ii  all  li 
arja  by  mail,  «  deliveted  on  application  u 

F.  E.  Morse,  Secretary, 


178  BROADWAY. 


MICROSCOPSlei. 

Priee  LIrt,  Shstrttad,  nat  to  uj  iddim 


Ookrad  FbotOKmpH&i  Vlawa  o 


Art,  Sdence,  BeHgJoc,  ^gtoiy,  etc. 


THE  NEW  ELEmtlC  HiflAZINE. 

A  first  el>B3  LitsTAry  If  ontlilj, 

DCTDled  to  Iht  pabliatiDn  of  Seleclcd  Aniclea  fteiu  Ilia 

B«tt  ApwrlMQ  Ud  ronign  Ferisdieals, 

Origimal  Paftr,  qh  Gnural  LiUraim,  Stiaut,  Arl, 

^mltfmtnl  ^Ou  Cnmtry. 

.       Tmii»— (40,  per  annum.     To  Teachei*  |.n).    a 

Speam^  nombcr  km  on  ncalpt  of  a<  en    diSvuacn 

nnud  m  ».,y  Siai*    Addre^ihe  PabliiheV^^^ 

TCTIUrBULI. «  MUHDOCH, 


T   Churchn,  Schooli.   Academiea, 

.-■Alanni,  etc.,  etc.,   of  Puicc   Bai. 

(copper  and  nn),  Wahahtsd  and  filie 

womd  MountlnjL  u  ih«  kmeu  caih  prU 

BuBiuM  ntaUialMd  16  (eaa.   r— »i~~. 


ABLXBT    AND    BBBT 

ILLVSTAATSS  UOHTHLT 
>««r  PnUiclied  In  the  Bouth. 
■SWkt(«b>h  #3.jo  ftr  Ahh,  ;  Ji'^rA  c»ym  jjc. 
One  of  llw  bat  nwdiuna  for  Nnl-clau  advtrtiiini 
South  of  the  Polpm*L  To  be  l«d  a,  all  New, 
I  and  Penedkn]  Qaalen, 

Addieu.  G.  L.  MORDECAI, 

^     i^^J^  ^"'  *■•**  ^'^ 
I  Rue  St.,  (KaoB  l)  Naw  YoA  OtT 


Published  br  X:.  ^TEiaEZR, 

a  isl  H  riuUnl  K.,  S«v  ToL 

THE  nNDEEGAHTEir. 


r  Dout 


Htia    pp.  T 


.    CloI1>,  ti.i 
loiltd  to  the  roUowini  TEXT- 
BOOKS roFthciudya* 
GERMAN  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLB, 


It  Sctfli  ud  Piii 


I  iMtiln 


ABJS.    Sudimrnll  c/ tk,  Grrman 

AHH.    IH,lh.JtflluGtrmaHLnm 

GUSTAVUS  FlWKtt     Fir.1  Count,  »o.; 

&H'n.     Milhcd   ef  tkt    Grrmatt    taffKagi. 

Courw,  la  60.     Sfiand  Count  l<>.«i>- 
AHH-    Gviwx  //•f.JanlJ-f.  (0.40. 
AHN.    Ca«.o-Ml<D«.  »o.7j. 
OB&UERT.    tf~i<mJ  if  lit  Ctrmmii  Ln- 

fKtfT.     Two  Part.,  fa.  70. 

aBAUBRT.  FirtiatrouHltHdir.ta.yt. 
OBAODRT.  Strstul Gtrman  Ktailtr.  fate, 
SOHLBQHi:..    CfnM-  Gmmmar,  far  Bf 

1^'  Speciinen  c^'niei  10  Taachcn  far  hilf-pria. 
V  DoKiipLJve  CiuloguM  fnt.    L)rji»i  Slock 

Gtamus  SletlonuiM  ud  fiMdm, 


Fresh  Garden,  Flower,  Frolti 
Herb,  Tree  and  Shrub,  and  Ever- 
green Seeds,  prepaid  by  mail, 
with  directions  for  culture.  25 
difTbrent  packets  oreither  class  for 
tl.OO.   The  six  classes,  SS.OO. 

PMt,  CKerry,  tic.  ;  Gtmi  S«dl  ;  Bert,  Cubbigel 
Currot,  Onion,  Squ»h,  Tumin,  and  aJIVngelablo 
ind  Flower  ScedL  m  mull  or  [un  auimtiiiet :  ilu 
Smill  Fruiti  Slocki,  Bulbs.  SFrat..  Roie^^Ver- 
bcnMi,  elc,  by  mail,  prepaid.  New  BoLdcD  Band- 
id  Jipin  Lily,  joc  Pnced  DExnpli.e  Calalogus 
Knl  lo  any  plain  iddnu,  piii>.  AieuU  warned. 
Wholeula  Lm,  i>  Ageau,  CluU  and  Die  Tndt 

B-  ul'wAT^Nl'oid  Colonr  Nurwiu  and  Seed 
Wanhouu,  Plymoulh,  Hui.    Eitabliibed  in  1841. 


The  mastrated  Exceldor  Magadae 

Mas  bMn  nducod  froni  S2,00  la  tl.QO,  and  Si 
nowottsortheatieapMt  Intlieirctfld.  The 
lIlii«ialiani*!r)«inperhipiwonh  moiethinlhs 
coat,  and  ihe  beauiilul  tttti  m/rantu'  of  Enago- 
lina  (potliee,  elc,  being  paidl.  ii  rmn.  Sias  of 
paperODVliich  iha  flnT  engraving  11  printed  i>  1 
feit  by  T^incheL  The  Migutne  containe  Ht«> 
riec,  Flotnns,  PubiIm,  Miule,  »  Lady'i 
I>«parUii«nt,  with  illmiraUoni  oClIdi^"  Km- 
leniB:  a  Yootb't  Department,  tia.,  ais. 

I  hiraby  •pecially  oiler  the  Mm*ziih  Ibt  one 
reu,  >Iki  ihie  iplendid  Bteel  migiKviatc,  la 


pi  Broadway,  New  Voik. 


"Wall  Slates! 

irU*  it«ii«u«  Slua,  Rudy  made, 

PUFEOT  sun  SDRFACCIII  HUT  AM  FRAMEt. 

AJfr  StZS  HADE   TO  ORDES. 
Th<QP  ftn  BO  bsnied  that  they  are  free  lo 
■brink  or  awell  wiSioiit  pooaibilitj  of  BpUttiiig 
wmipia^ 


The  otOity  of  the  Blackboard  la  beyond 
diaoowian.  It  is  an  admitud  necenity 
wheieTer  teaobittg  is  to  be  done.    The  Dii- 

aOHOOIi  TBIOBU,    Buin>&T<BC&OOIi   CXAOHKI, 

IiBOTtmBB  on  Sdf^ce,  and  PsorBaaoB  in  col- 
legai  each  has  eonstant  need  of  it. 

It  being  ludiapenBable,  the  qnestion  ia, 
What  blaokboard  ia  htitt  The  Terdict  of 
Beience  and  teatimoay  of  teaehen  agree  on 
^e  Gonko.  This  siu&ce  is  inoomparsbly 
TsasEST.  'Tlie  mostcOBtljnatnTaldaleB^ 
not  eqoal  it.  It  is  finer  and  harder  and 
blaclier  than  slate.  It  is  also  smoother,  and 
jrel  it  neTez  becomes  glazed,  and  maika  upon 
it  aM  perfbctl;  legible  flrom  any  direction. 

The  portable  Eunkft  Slftta  is  unriTtUled. 
U  is  lioht,  aoaily  and  aofely  handled,  len 
liable  than  slate  to  breaks  and  scratches, 
more  coDTenient  to  nse,  much  cbeiper, 
beeidea  being  safely  transportable.  The 
socboe,  thoiuh  hard  as  flint,  ikeTex  ghecks 
or  separatee  from  the  wood.  This  elasticity 
of  the  EUREKA  SLA  Tii  is  one  of  its  pecn- 
liar  and  most  valnable  pioperties. 

List  of  aices  and  prioea,  with  iUostnted 

description  of  Eammond'i  BUdcbeaid  Soppoii 
and  Eesdall's  Sluk^ud  Stnl,  Bent  on 
application. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

BlKKatlactarcn,  14  Boiad  St.,  New  Tark. 

[Entered  accotding  to  Acl  of  Coonm.  in  the  year  iSto. 
by  I,  \V.  SCH»HiaMoiH  &  Co..  in  the  Qeifc'a 
Oflite  oF  the  Di«ricl  Court  of  Ibe  Untied  Slalea,  lor 
the  Santhtm  Diitrict  of  NewYori!.)  Copyt^ 
cliined  on  SlMttraiitn  and  Uit, 


(^  OOD   PHYSICIANS  tell  us  that  if  the  stomach  ll 
T  wrong,   all   is   wrong. 

TARRANT'S 
.EFFERVESCENT  SELTZER  APERIENT. 

white  acting  as  a  corrective  upon  that  organ,  gently  expela 
aH  morbid  matter  from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  imparts  a 
healthful  activity  to  the  slu^ish  liver. 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE  WHOLE  DRUG  TRADE. 


PATENT  BOOR  (lURIER, 

For  Boys  and.  Girl  a. 

Th(  duniga  which  Boolu  reniie  bclwcen  hon* 
xbA  >chacil  ia  irofltcr  Ihiq  (bflir  ovceuan  wev  and 
Icir  when  in  rfl£ulir  u«e-    Tht  comnvon  book  itrap 

■adiy  dwnclin  to  Ihc  biodiii(>i 

difficully.     ll  Endi  prU  f» 


it  panly  filled  w 


nlh  it«hm  papili, 

..  , , . ka  ud  SliM.     Itu 

inddunbl*.     FriM 90  oenla. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

]«  Bond  BU  Hew  York. 


HIOKSm  EDPOATIOW. 
HELLMUTH  COLLEGE. 

-BSLUamZ  LA33IES'  COLLEQE, 

■d  by  H.  R.  H.  Prises  Anhiir,    Boiid 

■niiDn,  III*.    P«B»iDsiiTi  TU 

Ellmuth,  D.D..  Dan  of  Uhiko.— 
ipplr  U    Major  Erui,  Lfiiuloa, 


i 


11  the  cclebnted  HOME  SHUTTLE 
SWING  MACHINE.  Hii  tlw  ■uErt^ 
'd.  mikM  Iht  "Icck  UiUlt"  l>]ike  on  both 
ia,1taiHfiilfylia<aid.  The  bound 
Elpnl  Iknill*  Scwinl  MlctiiH  In  Ihc 
irkel.  Addreu  JOHNSON.  CLARK 
CO.,   Bouon,  Mw.    Pituburgh,  Pi., 


ILL  MODERN  STYLES; 

At  FllcsM  to  suit  AJl 

tr  CAtoKtanem,    Xon    Cent*. 

y.  fV.  ScfurtHerhorn  &■  Co., 

Mahufaciuhii, 
U  Bottd  au,  Saw  Vork. 


Newspaper 
Advertising. 


A  Book  of  i>]cloi(lTi>riiindiii(et,bt«lr  ihik^ 

cDstiini  1  IM  of  ibc  bnt  Arnencu  A<lKrtiiin| 

Kiicnlun  concBmini  ih*  Icidinc  Daily  and  Wnil* 
liticnl  and  Fimiljr  Niwipspoi,  Iscethtr  with  ■II 
thDH  hivini  Im«  cimluiaoi,  publithid  in  Ik* 
inucest  of  RcligKiB.'AiricnlluR.  Lilentun,  (Ic, 
vte  Everr  Adreniiet,  ssd  twtri  penon  who  cs*- 
tnnplatH  becoflninr  Hch.  wiU  find  thit  book  of  nvM 
vilua.  Mailed  fna  to iin«u9d»H  on  receipt  of  )• 
cenii.  aao.  p.  ROWEI.L  ft  CO.,  Fik- 
litlien.  No.  «>>  Park  Row.  New  Voik. 
The  Pilliburv  |Pe )  L«i4tr:  in  ill  iuue  or  May 

aiK^uyi:  ^-1-he  Sm  of  G.  P.  Rowell  ft  Co., 
ich  iune*  Ihii  Inlemtint  and  nluihli  beak,  it 
the  Iwreii  and  beat  Adveniainf  Anncy  in  iTis 
Untied  Slite..  and  we  on  cheerlull;  reconmend  It 
to  tbo  Ittestioo  of  Ihoae  who  dcain  to  ■drertiaa 

larKeil  arn'uni  of  publicity  far  Iba  H 


T  ADIES  dailtiBg  to  prooire  *  fint-«Ia8i 
SEWINO  MACfTIIfB, 


fit  iBiiliii  ilai®, 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

DOANE.  WING.  GUSHING  &  SMITH, 


4.23  Broome  Ht.,  ]Ve-vr  ~Vorfc:. 

*■  Tltt  >n  mtJrli  of  j>affc6<!D."—MHi*dai  Htm4  Jt^-ntA  OtUirr  i,  iSto, 

" Thi* iBUremnil u docrmllT  popolir  wbcrcrei  \K-m'karmtC~Tlu SUaub^iCkiaigi),  OW:^i8}a 
**Wa  kncTwof  no  LDHfnaifiit  ««  Gu  BKirt  beaitDr  nauBiDa>d  far  both  qivillty  nd  pfka.''-'£dtfji^ 
Cktiiliin,  Z>Ktmtrr  li,  1M9. 

"  II  ku  >i2  lh«  uBpmniDOiti  »tiich  ge  to  mika  ■ '  fnt  diM'  ittvut"— Til*  Imttftniliml,  S 


Everything   for   Schools  ! 

■      A.   B,   C.   'W^JLZJL.    OIXA-HTS. 

W/Z>^  TO  SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE.    [Thcrnn  liiHof  mtd-liH|w«  nul  Rdan  "Hntinb"  to 
ARlfHMsWic'AL  WORMS  AND  GBOMSTRICAL  SOLIDS. 

BLACKBOARD  Ru'bB^S^ BLACK-BOARD  EASE^amdN^KCY.-W^KkD^VVBO'SXi. 

BOOK  CARRIERS,  roibiiyl  uilfiri^  vti7  popullf.  BOOK  RESTS. 

CALL  BELLS,  fbr  Tmi^on'  dnki,  nricd  itrle*. 

COMPOSITION  PAPER    "AnEdiuaDonilNotdtt."    CX,4  rOA'5'.  €11700  Hnlilv,  Jut  iavvitad. 

CROQUET.  a>mpii»Ki  indbock.  in  bci,  ekhI  ilyle  forSchool^  H50' 

CUa«-JtOO7-ai0C«'.  innMtiMpnboK.      DESR3  »n(l  SETrEES,  00  "Phyaoli 

CrjtfA'^^7-/f:yf;-/>^A.irt/^— Ihnnb-belli,  ninK,  QulH,  Wudi,  tic 

INK  WRLLS—iH  kind).       INK  VENTS,  (Sarialf*  pMalt,)  fbr  aUiv  Ink  Wdli.  «Ic 

"KINDER  GARTEN  BLOCKS." 

MAP  AND  CHART  SUPPORT.  •djnnbU  Id  iTCry  liu. 

MEDALS,  fur  rtwarili,  new  and  (priapriiw  deaigu.        MICROSCOPES. 

MOTTOES  (»)  for  ScfioDl-tooin  wVila.  MULTIPLICATION  WALL-CAXOS. 

NUMERAL  FRAMES,   (uptrior  ityli,  iwtNill^   144  bin* 

"OBJECT-TEACHING  BLOCKS,"  64  fomii  uid  ulidL 

SLATING,  "EUREKA  LIQUID"  (Muiig«'ii),farBain«»ntBd™i»iidiiBri™llaJSlii(oS 


SENTENCE-STIcks.  for  Prima 

WORD-CARDS,  Ibr  "OtjeclTncfainfc"  m ininiaoi Dimei. 

^«rf  »(a«)'  u/Aw  wj^/W  thingt  for  Modern  Schools.- 

BookHltHi,  Teaches  and  School  OIInn>hauld  hive  our  lUu(rat«I  C>lalo(iM.      Saul  fer.. 

y.   ^.  Schermerhom,  &  Co., 


EuREXALiaUIDSl^TZNO 

(M UVOXB*8  IXTSKTTOK.     J.  W.  SCHSBHSBBOBir  A  CO.,  8OLB  MAMrVAGTUBBBB.) 

1IAXZ8  A   BUBFACX  WHICH  HIVAU   THE  S£8X   WALL   8LAlx.«f. 

If  to  perl^etly  Blaok}  neTer  Crambles}  lairays  rematiui  Hard  and  Smoota* 

It  !s  toccaMftiUjr  applied  to  board,  paper,  or  wall,  and  la  Invaluable  in  renoTatiogoId  Blackboarda 
Ita  DuBABiUTT  18  pfoved  by  thirteen  yeart^  severe  nse  in  the  best  schools  of  New  Bnpland  and  Non 
York.  The  Sniftoa  seems  to  ImptVM  with-nse  and  age.  Any  teacher,  obearving '' Direcdoaa,**  can 
vtfAy  it,  making  pttftet  tUtU  trnfaoi^  nnilvalled  in  color ^  9mooUm«t$^  and  dwrabk&ty. 

Prxgb :  QuABTB,  $dwOO;  PxsT8»  $1.79.    5  p.  c.  diacount  on  5  g&ls. ;  10  p.  c  on  10  gals. 

One  quart  will  cover  100  sq.  ft.  Hence  it  makes  obbap  Blackboard.  Fcf  old  Boards  one  coat  is 
cuongh.    New  snrflice  reqaires  two.    It  is  pot  ap  in  tin  cans,  and  safely  sent  by  express. 

€  AimoiV.— BuKBXA  LigmD  SukTme  Is  the  OamiKAi.  LiqvUd  Slatlne— /A^i^/I^  UquHd  Blackboard 
•rer  sold.  Its  aaccass  has  called  oat  imitationa ;  bmt  nobe  prodacea  tht  perfectly  tmoolh^  €ndiiri3%{f, 
lUad-blaet  ntrfaee  0/ the  Bubxka.    It  is  ths  oni.t  blatb  burfacb  which  will  kot  olaes. 

ProMineBt  Bdacalon  ahnoat  evaTVheracah  speak  for  Subxka  Si^tino;  WK  WAAttANT  IT* 


Testimony  for  the  EUREKA  SLATING. 

The  Bnreka  Liquid  Slating  will  always  give  satlsfectloB  when  preperiv  applied. 

JOHN  J>.  PUILBRICK,  Bnpt.  Poblic  Schools,  Boston,  Xasa. 

We  have  need  ISnreka  SlaMng  on  onr  blaakboanls  sinoe  ISM ;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  are 
nperior  to  the  best  stone  slates.       C.  O.  CLARK,  Master  Blgelow  Ozammar  School,  S.  Boston,  Mass. 

T  have  used  it  twehre  years,  and  it  seema  U>  improve.    From  my  own  experience  I  think  It  will  last 
TXAB^  E.  BOBBINS,  Principal,  ITew  Baven,  Cbiuk 


Hie  BuBBXA  it  Uu  heH  mafom  /or  Blackboards  we  have  need  in  ten  years*  teaching. 

GEO.  D.  BROOMBLL,  Prtncipal  Haven  School,  Chicago. 
IRA.  S.  BAKER,  Principal  Skinner  School,  Chicago. 

Tear  Enreka  Slating  is  wonderftil.     I  applied  It  to  old  blsckboards.    They  are  like  otone  slate. 

O.  B.  WILLIS,  Principal  Alexander  Institute,  White  Plains,  N.  T. 

Qjfice  SuperinUndMt  Public  SehooU,  Clmtana,  OhJic,  1867. 
**  EURKKA  Liquid  Slatiho**  covers  over  twelve  tncusand  feet  of  onr  blackboards,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$1,000.    We  are  well  paML   It  is  jBtf  superior  to  anythii^  wliafa  X  kn^w.  ANSON  SMYTH. 

Euuka  Slatoio  is  on  blaokboaids  in  my  school    TTiey  are  hwd.  do  not  reflect  the  light,  and  art 


oother  than  natural  slate.  A.  J.  RICKOFF,  Principal,  Cincinnati,  Ohia 

I  have  used  it  ten  years.    It  la  slate-cqlor,  smooth,  and  never  becomes  glossy. 

O.  S.  COOK,  Principal  Na  9,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

For  fifteen  yean  I  have  used  blackboards  of  every  sort,  those  made  of  wood,  and  wall  coated  with 
various  prepaiations.  I  have  tried  quarry  slate.  For  six  years  I  have  used  "  Eureka  Slating,*^  and  find 
It  superior  to  any  other  surflice.  ALONZO  J.  HOWE,  Prin.  Prep.  Dept.,  Chicago  university. 

•  Albion  Cbmmereiea  CbOeoe,  MichiffotK  May  «,  1884. 

We  find  "  Eureka  Slating"  snrftMM  eqnal  to  the  beat  stone  slatea.        (HON.)  IRA  MAYHEW,  Prost 

NiUUfMi  jywrifiijiy  OoUeoe.  Chicooo  May  SB,  1668u 
We  have  used  it  in  our  four  College  buildings,  on  common  walls  and  on  old  boards.  '  It  exceeds  onr 
Dopes  in  fineness  and  dorabtlity.  H.  0.  lUkBTMAN,  LLJ).,  President    IX  K.  ALLEN,  BecreUry. 

huHoMafoUe  Female  InatUuU^  ihtf.,  March  10, 1886. 
For  four  years  we  have  used  Etareka  Slating,  with  complete  satisfoctton.— on  wood,  papered  walls, 
and  hard  finish.    I  prefer  it  to  reed  eleUe^  because  the  sotfiMe  is  as  good,  with  advantage  of  unbroken 
surflice  to  any  extent.  C.  W.  HEWES,  President 

8t.  Joeeph^  Mleeouri,  Ang,  S8, 1865. 
It  is  easily  applied,  and  makes  a  beautiftU  and  perfect  blackboard  surflu^  E.  B.  NEEXT, 

Supt  Pub.  Schools. 

MirMetota  State  Ifdrmal  School^  TFInorta,  March  18, 1S66. 
Car  blackboards  are  of  **  Eureka  Slating."    It  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.    It  is  oqnal  to  best  Ver- 
mont and  Lehigh  slates,  besides  being  d^per.    I  commead  it  to  the  teachers  of  the  Northwest. 

WM.  Fi  PUELPS,  I^rindpaL 

above,  we  can  teSKt  ta  thonsanda  of  the  moat  tnteU'gent  teachers  and  school-olficers  in  the  land. 

•*  Unrivalled  Blackboards,"  Stondard  Sizop,  Ash  Frames: 

■•.a— Un.by8  n |l.76iNo.4.-4^ft.by4ift $9.00 

l.-«       **    8   " ZM\        5.-4       "    6  " .W.00 

».-«*     "    «*" 6.96         6.-8       "    6  "  lined  for  music Xf.6| 

».— •      -   4  *• 1061        n.'-AnySiMorStvletoOnier, 


Blapi^-Board  Rubbers, 

|>j  Enudsg  Uarks  from  Black-JSoards  and  Wall  Slates  of  all  kind& 


THE  DusTT  Rao  for  clearing  Black-Boardft  of  marks,  is  disappearing  ^th  the 
sloTenly  teachers  who  vers  known  in  the  past  No  tidy  teacher  can 
pennit  the  scattering  of  dnsi  about  the  school  room,  defiling  the  famitnre, 
books  and  dresses  of  pupils,  besides  damaging  the  health  of  teachers  and  pupils. 
To  meet  the  increanng  demaad  for  Erasers  or  Black-Board  Bubbers,  we  manufiiotara 
the  following  varied  sl^es  : 

No.  O*  Size  2  in.  by  3|  in.  The  block  is  ash  or  other  suitable  wood,  prc^erly 
grooved  for  grasping  with  the  hand.  It  is  eovoied  with  sheepskin,  usually 
**  Shearling."  The  skin  is  securely  &stened  t6  the  block  and  bound  with  binders' 
doth.     Price,  per  doz $1.50 

No.  1.  Size  2  in.  by  7  in.  This  made  in  same  manner  and  of  same  material  aa 
No.  O,  differing  only  in  lengths    Per  doz .^ «*.....^ 2.40 

f9o,  2.  Size  2  i  in.  by  7  i  in.  Is  covered  with  first  class  lambskin,  having  heavy 
and  durable  wooL    The  binding  is  leather.    Per  doz 3.0O 

No*  d.    Is  made  of  A  1  extra  lambskin,  having  very  fine  long  bleached  wool, 

bound  with  red  morocco.    Per  doz .'...... 4.0O 

"So.  4.  ^^  Brussels.'^  This  Rubber  is  made  like  No.  3,  except  that  a  good 
quality  of  Brussels  carpeting  takes  place  of  lambskin.    Per  doz 4.50 

No.  5.  ^  Tapestr  J.'^  This  is  covered  with  fine  heavy  velvet  Tapestry  car- 
peting. It  is  a  handsome  and  efficient  Rubber,  highly  esteemed  in  Toung  Ladles' 
Seminaries  and  Colleges.     Per  doz 5.00 

No*  6.  '  ^^  California  Rubber  "  is  made  over  an  elaborate  block,  in  three 
parts,  screwed  together,  peculiar  te  this  style.  It  is  larger  than  regular  size,  and 
covered  with  superior  heavy  Red  Plush.    It  requires  no  binding.    Per  doz. .    5.50 

.  "No,  7.  ^  The  Cliamois  Rubber  "—po^erUed— consists  of  a  series  of  strips 
of  Chamois  skin,  securely  fixed  in  hard  wood  block,  properly  grooved.  It  is  so 
arranged  that  the  series  of  Chamois  edges  come  in  snug  contact  with  the  Black-Board, 
most  e£fectually  removing  every  particle  of  dust,  gatherii^  it  up  between  the  folds. 
When  filled  the  dust  may  be  entirely  discharged  by  rubbing  two  Rubbers  briskly 
together — thus  all  the  wasted  chalk  may  be  conveyed  out  of  the  school  room.  It 
proves  durable  and  is  very  highly  appredaUdL    Per  doz 5.00 

We  claim  t.Hat  our  Black-Board  Rubbers  are  the  Terjr  best  manufieusturecL 
We  "Till  pay  liberally  for  any  new  inventions  or  improvements  on  these  artides. 


The  Chamois  Slate  Rubber. 

^'^   <?^Jf  jF'OHS   tub  SCHOOZ-'ROOM.'^ 

It  dispenses  with  sponge  and  water,  in  erasing  marks  from  the  slate.  No  more 
need  the  teacher  hear  the  fre<|uent  question,  **  Please,  sir,  may  I  go  to  wash  my 
slate  ?"    Nor  need  the  child  spit  upon  nis  slate  to  erase  the  marks. 

It  is  made  of  wood  and  Chamois  skin,  arranged  to  bring  a  aeries  of  edges  of  skin 
nnugly  against  the  surface  of  slate. 

Every  Teacher  will  recommend  it  because  of  its  real  convenience  and  neatness. 
Every  pupil  will  buy  it.    It  costs  no  more  than  a  good  sponge. 

No.  i—size  1  in.  by  1  i— Price,  per  100 $5*00 

No.  2~size  2  in.  square—per  100 8.00 

(Soecimens.  by  mail,  of  No.  1.  )Q  cents— of  No.  2.  15  ceiltg.) 


ROBERT  PATON   b  CO., 


Sahoolt  Ohnt^  and  OSm 

FUKNITURE, 

Suvdjiy  Sdiool  and  Lactnre  Soom  EsttfM, 


SHjjLC^K-BP A.RI>St  Ao.,  A<N, 


>W/jr  C«falfs^. 


■vn  nan  nimTiu>."^ffar(^trJ  Crwramt,  Ott.  ], 
life. 

F!ist  Steps  in  Znglish  UteratTir& 

Bf  AnTHUi  Gil  HAH,  A.U. 
Vim  Vrr*!  Huaofi  Houcirraii. 
CaiMiriJf,  .-  H.  O.  IluUCHTDH  ft  Co.  RmMiM 


OntTOl.     .*m 

-~pr-*it.  1, 

-CnmiMct.     «nri«, 

a«»i>d.» 

CN«wV 

>  T«t-B«* 

•Choolh 

wheic    English 

Liienm..  >•  wofuUr  bf 

|l«t«ln 

w."    [SpnngS 

dHtpubtan. 

t  nabcltctTut-bookfoT 

im^in 

on  be  (ouDd 

(!,.=  •  Firrt 

St^" 

de. 

Ktking  fw  the  bcM  aw 

-"ora^^T" 

"mwiG! 

Rcligioi 

"Th. 

fHinlmto 

lonriDrEiigliihLiunt 

rt"    [Fioiridi 

aPiex. 

-A  ™ 

uuil  «r  unqqa 

(i«i>U>tiIi».> 

[Atlutlc 

BOERICKE  &  TAFEL'S 
PHARMACIES. 

NEW  YORK.   '45  Grand  St., 

Between  BiudmiT  nod  Elm  Su. 
(EiuUUhcd  itiy) 

PHILADELPHIA,  63s  Akch  St., 


PHILADELPHIA.48  N.  Ninth  St., 


N.  B— A  DeKriuin  Caulorue  of  Medicii 
CiKt  ind  Bookt,  ipeciallv  adapitd  (or  family  u! 
fembhed  lim  od  ipplinlion. 


llIBRiRYOFEDUClTIOI, 

BEST  TSITEaa  or  ALL  COTTHTaiES. 

Vol.  I.— Loeke'a    Tbnayltto  «a    SUla> 


Ibo  Studr  ef  Phjeiology  in  SchoolL 

Vol.    rV.  — Buttielt     VnlTwally    Ad- 

dnum:  (')  Mill,  on  Lilenir  ind  Stinlific  Edu- 

wurk  ;  (')  Caklvli,  an  Ihe  Choice  of  Booli*. 
TdI.    V— .The   Bible    In    the    Pablte 

Schoali-  Tlie  Onniong  of  ludlriduili  lod  of  the 
Pita,  with  JudicTil  Dediiom. 
Vol,    Vl^^riie    Bible   In   thii    Pnlille 

|Sc:iialm,_    Pan    IT.    cantiininit    the    Addrci 


..  D.  Mav 


I,  «m  b«  ihiT  H 


Imuiw  tt.  t)S  «iWeeL"   UJhS's.  Bradlcj,  Prin-,  " 
dp^  AlUogr  Free  Aadiirr,  {  " 


"A  mirretlaiiilT  cnniprehoMiTe  end    thamifli    rUr  PrJcf~V<mrri-Tm  Cum  t  r6\.,  pon-jttii. 

S^xXLySr       "    "»»""»i  w.  Schtrmirimn  &  Co^ 

"  The  tncBI  perfccl  cf  ite  kiod  «  huTe   Heo."  I  ' 

[AmericuLitefiryCaKiie.  1  U  Bond  »%^  Mew  Torlc. 

For  Hie  bf  eJl  Boaluellen.    Sent  In*  bj  mail  da 
ncBDI  of  Ibe  oric*  br  Ibe  Publuhcn. 


Natural   History  Prints. 

Cicely  Colored;  Sixe  ISiti.  bu  li,  with  Uttor^pUve  text. 

' '  The  mort  plMSTuiUa,  It  the  tut*  time  moft  pwmiMQt  lutneUnv  nten  at  the  igrs. " 


a  In  tliti  Strt,  In  S 


^Giiiffa. 


31.  Elephiinl. 
;,.  CommaD  ShI. 
li.  Shepherd'!  Dog. 
1^  Ncwtbundliiidbiic. 


Ji!    ilglMT, 


«.  Conr. 

4S.  IUc*-HciT>g. 
Jl.  SUrling. 


64.'  Htmni. 
6l  Wild  B«r. 

^.  KHngMDa 


77.  Hook  Sparrow. 
7I  WkJie  S£uk. 


gj.  bquKuOI  Dog. 

S5.  Foncuia. 


S^  ConunOB  Wlll|]«. 


41.  Boi  CoBMrictoT. 
94.  NightiDgile. 

gt.  KaitlEisake. 

SHan. 
Caaunoa  Cvp. 

99.  Com  moo  TtouL 
iM  Hiddodi. 

L»j  Commofi  PcTpok«*i 
■H.  PfngitnE  TaCcoB. 
nj.  Gotdea  Engl*. 
»6.  Com  -     - 


loj.  Svriin  Ol 


iij.  Cape  BiilU«. 

iii,  CoRuium  CooM. 

..7.  Jerboa. 

■iS.  Cdhiikmi  Gn<r  PamL 


i>4.  Cora  mm  Hen. 

117.  Duck-billed  Plilrpiu. 


■  34-  Alcundrine  Pimkeet. 
135.  Great  Snowy  Owl. 
Hi.  Comman  Kinc-lillKr. 

SOrang-oulan. 
-nime-loed  Slolh. 


144.  Gulden  Piovn. 
146.  { '-^"""™  Sempton. 


147.  Dmiuni  PheanqL 

•  A  Vrrtintao  OpouoM. 

■M    Shrew. 

igo.  mite  fronted  Lenar. 

iji.  Rocky  M(»M.Fl7isKSqdm 

ijj!  M^ndnC. 

'M-  Egypfan  VqJto™. 

■  ](.  Donsi  Oaiclie. 

i]6.  Biue  and  YeUow  Mh*«^ 

IJ7.  Oymter. 

ijt.  Hgnaihic  Budi. 


iHE^bKtle. 


iSj.  Sl  Bernard'*  ] 
•14.  HiukOx. 
185.  Pnma. 


iSf.  Gorii 
tag.  Sulpl 


"^{l^ngSr" 


MAGIC    LANTERNS 


That  cnhinit  nLilfnophcr,  SlrDirid  Snip 
Mr,  ius-"  r**  Mafic  LaM/rn^  mticK  Jbr  m 

mjtmai<gcAi2ttrwH,andailcmskiitfiktifnfi7nni, 
iai  rrtriUlf  htnfitltdvp/er  tlu  tttUrfurftm 
t/'imn^nv  Scuniific  Imlnnlim,  and  t  li 
ll*it  armmrja/fy  used  fy  f^fuiitr  Ltefurwn.  It 
A  tUffi^  at  mry  traitck  miktn  il  it  JithtNt  ' 
tt  t^  tlatt^t  "id  rmlarpj  rtfrarmtmlitm!' 

IMnOVE*  raAMTUMAHRU  UHnRff, 

fc  Ji^amMi  Com  10  ^  B  tathtB  t^»art 

««{  le  India  lugi. 

OondcnnngJjBnaeBlm.  in  diameter, 
H^h  power  mA  medium  poirer  Mag- 
nifying Lenses,  Bresa  Bock  work 
•djQstment  for  focussing.  HoAllis- 
ter'B  new  Slide  Spting  tmd  Stop.  Oool 
Oil  Lamp $35  QO 

This  instrument  is  well  adapted  t» 
Sohool  pnrpoBes. 

Othei  Uuds,  with  accompanying 
apparatna  of  Tariable  qnality  and  qnan- 
tity,  an  *appli«d  at  prices  naguig 
from  120  to  SSfiO. 


Illustrations  of  Botanical  Science. 


In  Box,  with'copy  of  "How  Flutts  Q-bow, 

Biatory  in  Harvard  UnlTernl? 

1-  (kneral  View  of  the  Principal  Paris 

of  a  Plant— Boot,   Stem,   Leaves, 

Flower,  FrniL 
2— The   Process  of  Oemjination— how 

Plants  grow  from  the  Seed. 
S~The  Different  Forms  of  Boota. 
i — The  Different  Forma  of  Bnds  and 

S— The  Different  Forma  of  Flowers  and 
the  Pro^esa  of  Infloreacencs. 

6 — The  Anatomy  of  Howert— Stamena, 
Pistils,  etc. 

7— The  Btmctnre  of  Exogenous  Plants. 

•— Foljpetalons  Exogens— The  Crow- 
fiN^Fami^. 


"  by  Asa  Qray,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Natnnl 
?Tle*pff  M  HO  00. 

9~-Pol3'petaloiu   Eiogens  — The     Pink 

10— Polypetalons   Exogens— The  ^sa 

Family, 
11— PolypetalooB   Exogens —The  ipple. 
13—  "  The  Boaa, 

13—  "  TheMolon. 

11:— Uonopetalone  Exogens— The    Son* 

flower  Family. 
15 — Honopetalons  Eiogens — Tobacooa 
1&— Apelalooa  Exogens— The  Oak. 
17—  "  The  Kne. 

IS— The  StTOatnre  of  Endogenous  Planta 
19— Spadiceons  Endogens— The  Pslm. 
ao— Petaloideooa  Endogens—The  Lilj. 


Illnstrations  of  Anatomieal  and  Physiological 

S  0  K  i  N  @  1. 

h  MfllkS  OF  TWKNTX  BBAUnVirLLT  EOOUTBD  rdOTOOBArHIC  TISVS,  ArPBOrRUTSLr  OOLOBBBL 

In  Box,  with  I>eecriptiYe  Text  Book.    Price  per  Set  $40  00. 
I  V«e  vi€U38  have  been  prepared  under  ihe  diredUm  of  an  expefimeed  physkUm,  and  an 
emtciaUy  designed  to  meet  ihe  dtmandt  </  Uachers  or  w>8e  wishing  to  preimd  thus 
smjeds  to  an  miettt^c nt  owiiewofc 


i—* The  Human  Skdeton. 

»-The  Skull. 

3— The  Bones  of  the  Spine,  Pelvis,  Hand,  Foot,  etc 

4— The  Teeth;  with  sections,   showing  intarior 

structure.  • 
S— The  Mu8cle»^finont  Titw. 
fr— The  Muscles — ^back  view. 
9— The  Muscles  of  the  Head,  Neck  and  Face, 
ft— The  I'horadc  and  AbdondiMl  Viaoera. 
9— The  Digestive  Oigaas. 
to— lite  Stomach. 


II— The  Tborade  DncL 

la— IIm  Heart  and  Lodssl 

13 — ^The  Circulation, 

14— The  Skis ;  showinf  an^nganent  af  dia 

etc 
15— The  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord. 
16— The  Nerrous  System ;  genenl  viaw. 
IT— The  Hypoglossal  Nenra. 
ift-The  FaciaTNerve. 
19— The  Eye 
a»-The£ar. 


Illustrations  of  Geological  Science. 

h  BSBIB8  OF  TWKivTT  BB^xrrtFDixT  sxxcirrcD  PHOTooBAPBxo  tiewb;  appbopkijlisls 

OOIiOBSD  WHEBB  XBOBSSABT. 

In  Box,  with  a  copy  oi  Profl  Wells'  Geology,  in  which  will  be  found  a  Aill 

daecription  of  each  view.    Price  per  Set  MO  00. 

The  aU/ention  qf  Teachers  is  partieuhrt^  eaUed  to  tt»  Series. 

II — Rain  Drop  Marks, 
IS— Trilobites. 


I-— Geological  Record, 
a— Ideal  Section  of  the  Earth's  Croat 
3— Thickness  of  the  Earth's  Crust 
4 — Section  of  a  Volcano  in  actios. 
5 — Fingal's  Cave. 

6—StaIactites  and  Stalagmites,  Grotto  of  Antiparos. 
7— Glacier  of  Mount  Rose,  Switawland. 
8— Glacier  Tables. 
9— Coral  Island, 
le— Different  Varictiea  ofCenl  Fomatian. 


13— Ammonitaa. 

14— Pteikhthys,  Cooooalwaad  Pi  iihalawdi 

15 — Fossil  Fanis»  etc 

16— A  Thrust  in  a  Coal  Mine. 

17 — Ichthyosaurus,  and  Pleaiosannia. 

18— Pterodnctyle. 

19— Fossil  Foot  Marks. 

ao— The  MaoMnoth  Realand. 


Illustrations  of  Astronomical  Science. 

▲  8XBZXB    or    TWKWTI    ^nnOiT    COlX>BflD    PBOTOOBAPHJO    TXXWS,    WITH    AX    OBIOXXAI. 
DBSOBXPTIVS  UEOTtJBB,  COMBUSD  XXPBB8SLT  !IX>  ACOOICPAXT  TBJOL 


Theae  views  are  fiiithful  PhotMrapliic  oopiea  lirom  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  modem  astronomaaiL 
tnd  are  finer  as  works  of  art,  and  more  scientifically  truthful  than  any  that  have  been  heretofore  cxhibitd 
lo  the  public    Packed  in  Box,  Prioa  per  Set-  •       -       •       -       ...       -r  ^^O  OO 

I— The  Solar  System,  showing  the  Sun,  with  all  the  Paneta  and  their  Satellitss. 

a— Comparative  sizes  of  the  Sun  and  Planeta. 

3— Diagram  to  Ulustxate  tlie  Trae  and  Mean  place  of  a  Planet  in  its  orbit 

4— Diagram  to  illustrate  the  Law  of  Refraction,  as  aptolied  to  Astronomical  Observations. 

5 — Diagram  to  illustrate  the  Parallels*  Mendiansi  ancl  Zones  of  the  Earth  and  the  other  Planata. 

6-'Diagram  to  illustrate  the  Inclination  of  the  Asia  of  the  Planets  Venus,  the  'Earth,  Mare,  Jopltoi 
and  Saturn. 

7—The  Phases  and  apparent  Dimensions  of  Venna  at  ita  extreme  and  mean  distance  from  the  eardL 

8 — ^I'he  Earth's  Annual  Motion  arc^trd  the  San— abowing  the  twe'  fe  Constellationa  and  the  S%aa  of  At 
Zodiac. 

9— Diagram  to  illustrate  Eclipses. 
f»— I>iagram  to  illustrate  the  Tidea. 
II— Indination  of  the  Moon'a  Orbit 
IS — Cause  of  the  Moon's  Phases. 
13— Tdescc*>ic  View  of  the  Full  Moon. 


14— 
15— 

16— 

18— 


<« 
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of  the  Moon  |nst  the  last  quarter. 

of  the  Mountaina  af  the  Moon ;  vary  highly  magnified. 

of  Mank 

of  Jupiter. 

of  Saturn. 

of  the  Comet  of  181 1. 

o'  a  portion  of  the  Milky  Way,  sbowing  Star  anaters,  or  Raaolvabla  IfaboUt 


jibo-^AIlegorlcal,  IKhlieal,  Comieal,  EmUeniAtieal,  Sstoxicil,  Ifiscdla&eoni  anl 

Portrait  "  VIEWS  "  or  SlldOfl,  in  great  Tariaty,  for  Magie  Lanterns. 


Dialogue  Books,  Speakers,  &c. 

THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  DIALOGUE  BOOK. 

JN'o.  I.-OKIOINAL  DIALOGUES  (receatly  published.)    CoNTBMTS^- 

I.  THE  SCHOOL  BOYS'  TRIBUNAL.— CMAKAcnits :  Sm>ho«,  ikt  Judgt,  Tim  TroubleMine^ 
Bill  Drax.  Simon  Stupid,  Robin  Rogue,  Granville  Goabead,  Uinun  Holdback,  Eineat  Thinker,  Lawrenct 
Laif,  ist  Attendant,  id  Attendant. 

_II.    THE  STRAIGHT  MARK.— Cbaractus  :  Mr.  Russe,  m  tuw  Ttacfur^  and  aevetal  Schoo 
Boys. 


III.    FASHIONABLE  EDUCATION :  or,  Tm  ADomo  ChilDw— />r»iMi/tt  Ptrt^nm  :   Mn, 


rV.-  THE  "  ETA  PI  SOCIETY."— Char ACTBRS  :  Percy  Johnson,  a  roed tckolar ;  Chariie  Scott, 
m  Mmsfifigy;  Willie  White,  a  smail  btfy  ;  George  Lee,  Henry  Rogers,  Mr.  Hunter,  HU  Ttaci^r. 

V.  THE   ROCKVILLE    PETITION.— Chabactbrs  :   Mr.   Easton,  Editor  cf  ike '' RockvUlt 

ZttnuUC*  Mrs.  Easton,  EdiUt**  mi/g ;  Mrs.  Pillsbunr,  Do€iof*t  ^/t ;  Mrs.  Lincoln.  Mfrckanfs  mi/t ; 
[rs.  Barnard,  m.n  old  la^,  somuwkat  deaf;  Miss  Twitcbell  and  Miss  Springy  mmidtn  1adit$ ;  Emma 
Lincoln,  «  *ckoolgirl;  oflice  boy,  servant. 

VI.  PUGG E.— Char ACTBRS:  "Prof.,**  tekool  hoy,  of- pfofinumtd  mmbitMti  Pugge,  «  Mcho^ 
Ur*  of  pottkal  ambitioH  ;  Ned,  Judge,  and  other  school  boys,  Mr.  Whimple,  tk*  Uackor, 

VII.  RUFFER,  THE  BORE— Charactrrs:  Rufler,a3»rv;  Barkie  and  Joe,  miimaits;  Ber- 
nard and  Falinie,  friend*  qf7oe^  Sehooi  boyi. 

VIII.  EXAMINATION  DAY   AT  MADAME  SAVANTE'S.— Charactrrs :  Madame  Sa- 
▼aate,  and  several  young  ladies.  Kg*  ^pih. 

IX.  THE  PRIZE  PO£M.-^HAlACTRR9:  Giant,  Lane,  Notting,  aad  other  Sdtool  boys;   Mr. 
Eyesanears,  the  Teachtr. 

:SL.    WILLIAM  RAY*S  HISTORY  LESSON.-Charactrrs  :  Several  School  Boys. 

XT.    SLANG.— Charactrrs  :  Kmte  Merrill,  a  Sekool  Giri;  Usxie,  Jr«l#'«  UitU  sisUr;  Mary  Wil- 
Kama, /r«/r*«  C0Mr«M  ;  Hvry^  brtihor  of  Kate  tmd  LtMMie  ;  Radph. 


HOM INITIO  GEOGRAPHY— (said  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  late  Exhibition  in  Slow- 
town  Academy.)— Charactrrs  :  Teacher  and  several  pupils. 

XIII.  "  NOT  AT   H0M1£."— Charactrrs  :  Emma,    Jane^  EUen,  Miss   Briggs,  Miss   Perry. 
Bridget 

XIV.  THE  QUEEN'S  ENGLISH.— Charactrrs;:   Mrs.  Snkh,    Mia.  Biowo,  Mary   Smith, 
Jemima  Brown,  Miss  Sl  Clair,  Miss  Gordon,  Miss  Grahaua. 

It  \m  boand  in  paper  ooyen.      Price  40  ceaU. 

^O.  9  or  this  series  will  be  published  eaily  is  1871.    It  will  be  made  up  oT  Dialogues^  selected  ffUh 
great  care  from  the  best  availaUe  sources. 


American  School  Dialogues,  new,  paper $e  40 

American   Speaker v  10 

Amateur  Dramas 1  50 

"       Tlieatricals,  Miss  S.  A.  Frost 50 

Aft  of  Extempore  Speaking,  Bautain...^ 1  30 

Book  of  Oratory,  MarshallT  tamo i  75 

**  of  Recitations  and  DiaioRues,  F.  B.  Wilson.    30 
"  of  Comic  Speeches  and  Humorous  Recita- 
tions, A.  T.  Spencer 50 

'   ofTabieaxand  Shadow  Pantomines......    50 

*  of  Stump  Speeclies  nnd  Burlescyae  Orations    50 
Comic  Recitations  and   Humortus  Dlaldgoes, 

Jerome  Barton....^..' ......'.     50 

Comic  Speaker ..............  ...    10 

Debater,  McElligott... 1  50 

Declamation  for  the  Million.    Part  1,  Poetry : 

Part  a.  Dialogues;  Part  3,  Prose,  each — .    60 
Dialogues,  iNoe.  1,  a,  3.  4,  5.  *>  7.  Pop^t  ow^h.     10 

Ibr  Young  Folks,  &  A.  Froet 50 

Dielogjues  from  Dickens,  Fette. .......... ....t  50 

Elocution,  Griffith  . . . ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  i  50 

Mitchell I  50 

Elocutionist,  paper.. 10 

Eycelsior  Dialogues ...........*.....  1  75 

Entertaining  Dialogues,  Northend............!  25 

Kkhibiiion   Speaker .....1  9$ 

First  Uuok  of  Otatory,  MgrlhaU... —  t  50 

Kree  Speaker,  Fowle... ...i  50 

Huiriorous  Spcakei,  Oldham.............. ....t  50 

.  ..  .•....•....•••••....     10 

Little  Speaker,  Northtnd 60 

••     Orator  "         60 

Natiooal  **  '  1  as 

aiAiLBO  eU  prieet 


National  Speaker,  paper........ ....|o  M 

**  **         iarao.M... «....!  ae 

New  American  Speaiker,  Zachoa  .... ....  ......a  00 

'      "    Union  "       Philbrick a  as 

New  York  Speaker....  ......... — .....  ...... i  75 

*' One  Hundred  "  Dialogues,  Fowls 1  50 

Original  Dialogue«|  Sargent i  6c 

One  Hundred Clioice  Selections,  paper........    30 

Pallor  Stase i  50 

'*     TabTeux a  50 

'*.     Dramas,  Fowle........ ~.. .—......... I  so 

**     llieanricals — 59 

Patriotic  Eloquence,  Ktttlandi 1  7S 

**       Speaker,  Raymond.. 1  7S 

**  **  papor 10 

Primary  Speaker,   Sherwood..  .... ........ ....    so 

Philbrick 6s 

Primary  Standard  Speaker,  Sargent-... ...... .    60 

Sabbath  School  Scrap- Book,  new  edition 1  s>* 

School  Dialog*ies,  Levell.. — ....... t  so 

*■       ••  «  Norihend i  ae 

School-day  Dialogues....  .................. —1  so 

School  Exhibition  Book « so 

School  Speaker,  Sanders  ....  .... 1  to 

Standard  Speaker,  Saigent......... a  so 

••  paper 10 

-  Stomp  Speil'w,  \         ^*     .i...... 10 

The  Mimic  Suge .....1  sc 

Union  Speaker,  Sanders.... ........ .~——.-i  as 

"I  United  Sates SpodERr,  LoveD.....—..  — .— 1  5* 

Universal  Speaker...-.......-— -———-— -1  ^ 

Young  American's  Speaker. ~..........-^...i  oe 

Young  Speadcer,  Lovell....— ....—  •..-•....-.  1  ai 

tent  fy  ExFRRta  eU  ao  /rr  eomi  4^ 


New  Forms  and  Solids 

FOR   OBJECT   TEACHING, 

Containing  Sixty-four  Pieces — there  being  Jorty^even  Ham  Forms 

sixteen  Solids^  and  a  six-4nch  Rtde^  among  which  are  sever^ 
NEW  Forms  and  Solids ^  not  included  in  any  other  Set. 


Form.  Is  fStainpe«l  -vritli.  Its  Pfiun'ber  in  the  I^Jst* 
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1.  Equilateral  Triangle. 

2.  Right  Angled    " 


«« 


«« 


«« 


«< 


M 


«< 


«« 


4.  Obtuse 

5.  Curved 

6.  Triangle— one  curved  side, 

7.  Isosceles  Triangle. 

8.  Scalene 

9.  Square. 

10.  Oblong. 

11.  Rhomb. 

12.  Rhomboid. 

13.  Trapezium. 

14.  Trapezoid. 

15.  Pentagon. 

16.  Hexagon. 

17.  Heptagon. 

18.  Octagon. 

19.  Nonagon. 

20.  Decagon. 

21.  Circle. 


22.  Semi-Circle. 

23.  Quadrant. 

24.  Sector. 

25.  Ring. 

26.  Crescent. 

27.  Ellipse. 

28.  Oval. 

29.  Sphere. 

30.  Hemi-Sphere. 

31.  Prolate-Speroid. 

32.  Oblate         " 

33.  Ovoid. 

34.  Cylinder. 

35.  Cone. 

36.  Conoid. 

37.  Cube. 

38.  Square  Prisn. 

39.  Triangular  Prism. 

40.  Hexagonal     " 

41.  Square  Pyramid. 

42.  Triangular  " 


FBXCE,  (Bsaily  pat  up  Sn  *  strong  ▼ooden  box),  t3.00 
J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 


Our  lUustrated  Catalogue  of  School  Material 


KBPKBSBirra 

Apparatm,  BliMk  Boards,  Books,  Cbarts,  Globes,  Map«y 


of  seyeral  supdrior  modem  stylea,  and  many  other 

«*  ARTICLES    FOR    EVERY    SCHOOI^'' 

MaU/od  en  demand  for  10  ds. 

J  W  Schermerhorn  &  Co 


A   DISTINGUISHED   SUCCESS, 

Withoat  "Agency  work/'  or  any  of  "the  tricks  of  the  trade/' 


w^  *.^  %  ^  »  «  «.«  ■ 


The  Diadem  of  School  Songs, 


m  MEIIITS   HAVE  WON   ITa   WAY   EVERYWHERE -EAST,   WEST,   NORTH   AND   SOOTH  I 

Its  BeaHtUtal  IllustratioDs  make  it  a  decided  NoTelty ; 

Us  ex^reOerU  and  appropriate  Music;  Us  carpfuUy  selected  Poetry  f  and  Us  sitperior 
system  (f  instruction  in  the  Elements  of  Music,  make  U 

TBS  VSB7  BEST    SCHOOL    MUSIC   BOOZ   EVEB   FUBLIREZa). 

Its  Son^  are  «d«pt«d  to  vrtry  possible  oecasloa  in  every  kind  of  Sel&ool* 

n?  CONTAIK8  : 

j^GADEMT  Songs ;  Autumnal  Songs ;  33ibd  Hongs  ;  Boatman  Songs ; 
C)^^^^^^'^^'^  Songs  ;  Chants  ;  ^{Qedication  Songs  ;  Devotional  Songs  ;  TfflvEyiyci 
Songs;    Exhibition    Songs;  f^AMiLT  Songs  ;  Free  Songs  ;    <3^YMWA«TTn 

Songs:     Graded    School    Songs;  XZ^k'^^bi^     Songs;      Holiday    Songs; 

TirrAWT .  School  Songs ;  Juyenilb  Songs  ;  June  Songs  ;  T^  EEP-nc-THE-niQirr 
Songs;  Xj^boa  Songs;  Love  Songs;  ^fj^oBAii  Sonqs  ;  Morning  Songs; 
IlT'^^o^^^  Songs  ;  Night  Songs  ;  C^^^^^  SongR  ;  Opening  Songs  ;  3E*abtiko 
Songs ;  Patriotic  Songs  ;  ^^uiet  Songs  ;  f=^  ecess  Songs  ;  Rounds  in  2,  3  and 
4  Parts;  |S|ooial  Songs;  Spring  Songs;  "[I^eachebs*  Songs;  Tem- 
perance Songs;  XT^BivALED  Songs;  \7"^oation  Songs;  Visitors'  Songs; 
\/\/  INTER  Songs;  y^RTcELSioB  Songs;  'Xercise  Songs;  "youNO-PEOPUt 
Songs ;    '^  y^QACTLT  the  Songs  to  suit  all !" 

Spedmen  msilod  for  60  cents Price  per  dozen,  to  Schools $6.00 


WlTSOrS  HIPAL  OF  CALISTHENICS, 

ji   Complete    Course   of  ^Physical  JSxercises,  without  Apparatus. 

IT  has  all  needful  directions,  rules  and  explanations,  with  sections  on  phonetics 
and  respiration.  The  exercises  are  arranged  in  accordance  with  well-known 
principles  of  physiology.  They  have  been  thoroughly  tested,  securing  the  happiest 
results.  These  exercises,  practised  habitually  and  energetically,  cannot  fail  to  yield 
grace,  agility,  suppleness,  a  ready  hand,  as  well  as  robust,  health  and  power  of 
endurance.     Almost  any  school-room  or  parlor  will  suffice  for  the  exercises. 

For  those  who  use  the  piano  to  enliven  the  exercises,  there  is  Music  prepared 
by  the  best  masters. 

The  book  is  richly  illustrated  ;  is  printed  on  superior  tinted  paper,  and  bound  in 
best  style.     A  reviewer  in  the  New  York  Txmes  writes  : 

"This  w  the  most  elaborate  and  satisfactory  attempt  yet  made  to  apply  practically  to  educational  pur- 
poses the  great  truths  of  physiology  relating  to  physical  culture  and  training.  To  those  in  authority,  it  is  a 
positive  duty  to  promote  the  circulation  of  this  book  by  every  means  in  their  power.  All  who  have  the 
physical  welfare  oT  the  human  race  at  heart,  and  understand  how  powerless  the  intellect  is  to  contend 
t^inst  the  burden  of  a  feeble  frame,  are  equally  interested  in  its  teachings,  and  answerable,  each  in  his  ows 
sphere,  however  small  it  be,  for  the  consequences  of  neglecting  them." 

Prioe 91.i2<S«        (4E^Coplee  fbr  examination  mall*>«l  cit  ireelpt  of  SLOO.) 


J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 


14.   Uund  St..   New 
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IS  A  BEUABLE  EDUCATIONAL  BUB£AU: 

1.  T»  aid  all  who  seek  weU-^oaUfled  TeaehefB  ;         |     a  Tb  gin  Fuents  inlbciiiatioii  of  Sditelt  i 

2.  To  represent  Teochera  who  desire  poefUons  i      |     4.  To  sell,  renfi»  and  exchanfe  School  ProperUes. 

Jm  'W  SGHBBMIUEIHOBN,  A.M.»  Aotuary,  14  Bond  Street  (near  Broadway),  New  York, 
M.  J.  YOUNQ,  Seoretary,  W.  8.  BTBVBNBOlf,  A.  M.,  Secretary, 

NEW  ENGLAND  BRANCH,  117  Washington  St.,  Boston— G.  S.  WOODMAN,  A.  M  ,  Manager. 
WESTERN  BRANCH,  x8j  S.  CUrk  St.,  Chicago,  lU.—EDWARD  SPEAKMAN,  Secretary. 

M  The  Right  Teacher  fbr  the  Right  Place/' 

Information  op  Tbacabks  is  given,  embracing — Opportunities  for  educadon ;  special  qualifications ;  expe- 
rience,  and  in  what  schools :  references :  age  i^  religious  preferences ;  talaij  expected ;  candidate's  letter,  Mid 
sometimes  a  photugjraphic  likeness.    We  nominate  sevenii  candidates,  giviM  opportunity  iur  selection. 

Fifteen  years  tnal  proves  the  American  ScAaci  In*HtiiU  useful  and  eflulent.    Its  patrons  and  friends  aro 
among  the  first  educational  and  business  men. 

Terms  :  Tvto  Dollars  <m  giving  order  for  Teacher.  When  Teacher  is  accepted.  Three  Dollars  oddiUenmL 
Kxtra  expense  incurred  in  selecting  and  examining  a  rare  Teacher,  will  be  chaiged.  No  charge  ioPvblic  Schools 

""'"*  Principals,  School  Officers,  and  others,  should  give  early  notice  of  what  Teachers  they  may  want 

■    ■  '  I  I         ■        ■  .    II  ■  ,  ■   I        I  .III  — ^^»^»^MMli» 

Form  of  Order  for  Teacher. 


(1)  Fall  name  and  ftiH  post-offioe 
addroBs  of  the  pexaon  who 
wants  the  Teacher 


(9)  Do  yon  want  a  Male  or  Fe> 

male  Teacher  ? 

Married  or  Unmarried?. . . . 


(S)  What  branches    mnst    be 
tanght  ?. . « -. 


(4)  When   mnat    the    Teacher 
begin  ? 


(6)  What  salary  will  you  pay? 
Will  yon  fnmieh Board?  Dp 
yon  pay  traTeling  expenaea  ^ 


(6)  Do  yott  prefer  the  Teache? 
to  be  a  Chnrch  member  ?  Of 
what  Ohnreh  ? 


rT) 


Too  ftiTl  panic«f»fK  rannot  he  given.)    | 


^'^^''M^Anit^^omUmemeK^^f^ftmfMfref^r^rk.rititBk, 


Remarks  about  Obtaining  Teachers. 

IT  is  evident  that  an  "  Educational  Agency,"  conducted  by  persons 
of  suitable  education,  and  aided  by  the  accumulated  records  and  ac- 
quaintances of  many  years,  must  have  decided  advantages  over  all  other 
methods  of  assisting  those  who  seek  well-qualified  teachers.  The  suc- 
cess of  such  an  Institution  must  depend  upon  its  securing  the  right 
teacher,  hence  there  can  be  no  temptation  to  partiality  or  careless  repre- 
sentation. 

"  Advertising"  has  always  been  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory,  because 
of  the  miscellaneous  mass  of  applications  called  out  from  unknown  per- 
sons, and  the  consequent  difiiculty  in  determining  which  are  worthy  of 
consideration ;  nor  has  the  custom  of  "  appealing  to  friends"  been  much 
more  fruitful  of  good  results,  as  such  a  course  must  always  incur  the 
risk  of  friendly  partiality,  recommendations  being  too  often  given  to 
help  the  teacher  to  a  "  place"  rather  than  to  benefit  the.  school 

The  inefiiciency  of  the  old  methods,  and  the  embarrassments  and  loss 
of  time  connected  with  them,  induced  the  establishment  of  the  American 
School  Institute  in  1855.  Its  value  becoming  more  and  more  obvious 
after  its  establishment,  it  was  in  1858  thoroughly  reorganized  upon  a 
sound  and  permanent  basis.  Its  history  and  its  success  now  constitute 
its  just  claim  upon  the  confidence  of  the  teaching  community.  Its  aid  is 
available  to  all  who  have  occasion  to  select  and  engage  teachers.  Those 
acquainted  with  its  operations  regard  it  A  Reliable  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tional Statistics,  yielding  the  fullest  advantages  of  a  "division  ot 
labor":— -first,  by  carefully  compiling  and  classifying  information  about 
teachers  and  schools  ;  secondly,  by  reducing  perplexing  details  to  orderly 
and  available  system;  thirdly,  by  examining  into  the  qualifications  and 
experience  of  candidates  for  positions;  and  fourthly,  by  "sifting  ts\e 
chaff  from  the  wheat" — ^introducing  candidates  of  known  calibre  and 
character. 

During  the  past  few  years  this  Agency  has  been  called  upon  by  every 
grade  of  institution  from  the  district  school  to  the  university.  It  has 
supplied  many  of  the  best  schools,  both  public  and  private,  with  princi- 
pals and  assistants  in  English  branches,  mathematics,  natural  sciences, 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  music  (vocal  and  instrumental),  drawing 
and  painting,  gymnastics,  military  tactics,  etc.  Many  families  have 
secured  competent  tutors  and  governesses. 

In  short,  the  American  School  Institute  is  prepared  to  meet  these 
varied  demands  promptly  and  successfully,  and  is  ready  on  fsiir  notice  to 
introduce  teachers  of  all  reasonable  acquirements.  Its  economy  of  time 
and  effort,  its  general  reliability,  promptness,  and  past  success  have 
secured  for  it  the  confidence  of.  School  OflScers  generally.  While  it  is 
not  infallible,  and  does  not  pretend  to  "  insure  human  nature,"  yet  what 
proper  instructions  are.given,  it  seldom  fails  to  direct  the  "  right  teacher  to 
the  right  place." 

Caution.— The  saocess  of  the  Amkrican  School  Institutb  has  called  out  mcoinpeteut  and  ■■• 
imUmUrt,  for  whose  operations  this  Agency  cannot  be  responsible  after  this  waraii^ 
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IB  A  BEUABLE  EDUCATIONAL  BUBEAU  : 

L  To  aid  all  who  aeek  weU-<tiialifled  Teachers  t      I  3.  To  giie  Parents  information  of  Schools  i 
t.  To  represent  Teachers  who  desire  positions  i  |  4.  To  sell,  rent,  and  exchange  School  Properties. 

J.  "W.  8CHBRM1CBHOBN,  A.  M.9  Aotcuuryt  14  Bond  St.  (near  Broadway),  New  York. 
M.  J.  YOUNQ,  Secretary.  W.  8.  BTKVENSON^  A.  M;.,  Secretary. 

N£W  ENGLAND  BRANCH,   117  WasUngtoa  Stresc,  Boston:  G.&  WOODMAN.  A.M..  Manager; 
W  bSTERN  BRANCH.  tSa  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago :  EDWARD  SPEARMAN.  Sccraiary. 

M  Tbe  Rtg^lit  Teaclicr  fbr  the  Rl|(ht  Place.** 

Information  OF  TbaChbks  ia  given,  embradng-TPpportanitiea  for  education:  apedal  qoalificationa ; 
cxperiencb,  and  in  what  schools ;  rexerences ;  age ;  religious  preferences ;  ulary  expected :  canaidate's  letter, 
and  sometimes  a  photographic  likeness.    We  nominate  stvenu  cnndidaies,  giving  opportunity  for  selection. 

Sixteen  years  trial  proves  the  American  School  Institntt  useful  and  efficient.    Its  patrons  and  friends  art 
among  the  first  educational  and  business  men. 

Tekms  :  Two  Dollars  on  giving  ordtr  for  Tgackor.  When  Teacher  is  accepted,  Tkrro  Dollars  additional, 
Extraexpense  incurred  in  selecting  and  examining  a  rare  Teacher,  will  be  charged.   No  charge  to  Pnblic  Schoolu 
"*"  Principals.  School  Officers,  and  others,  should  give  early  notice  of  what  Teachera  they  may  want. 


Teachers'  Bulletin. 


_/ Teachers  who  wish  xxisitions  should  have  "Application  ^rm.*'  This  Bolletin  is  sent  to  the  leading 
Principals  and  School  Officers  everywhere,  hence  representation  here  is  efficient 

AbbreTintlona  Bxplalned  :  Number  of  paragraph  refers  to  Candidate's  application  on  file  ;  Name 
of  Scliool  or  College  signifies  that  Candidate  hat*  graauated  at  Institution  named.  If  *'  Ed."  precedes  name  of 
School,  Candidate  has  attended  there,  not  gradnated.    Figure  following  denotes  number  0/ years  experience. 


Boards  Washings  Fuel  and  LighU. 


I«sUlie»»Kngliah,  French,  Draining,  etc* 

676— N.Y.  State  Normal ;  4 :  Eng.,  Maths.,  French, 
German^  Object  Teaching  and  Singing  :  E. :  $6oa 

677— Oswego  Normal;  3 ;  Eng.,  Maths..  Drawing, 
Gymnastics  and  Object  Teaching :  C. :  |8oo. 

678— Newark  Normal ;  10;  Eng.  and  Maths. ;  P. : 
$700. 

679 — Genesee  Wesleyan  Sem. ;  x ;  Eng.,  Maths., 
Latin,  French  and  German. 

680— Rochester  Sem.;  6;  Eng..  Maths.  Latin  and 
French  :  P.  :  $600. 

681— Providence  Friends  Sem.;  4;  Eng.,  Maths., 
Drawing,  Painting,  Gymnastics  and  El.  Latin ;  Friend : 
$500  and  home. 

682— N.  Y.  Normal;  16:  Eng.,  Maths.,  Singing, 
G3rmnastic9,  Object  Teaching ;  P. :  $700. 

683— N.  Y.  Conf.  Sem. ;  5 ;  Belles-Lettres,  French, 
German  and  Spanish ;  M. :  $8oa 

684— Brockport  Inst  r  5  *»  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin, 
Drawing.  Painting  and  Gymnastics ;  £. :  ^500. 

685— Ed.  Montreal ;  History,  Literature.  Rhetoric, 
Astronomy,  Gvmnastics ;  P. :  ^350  and  home. 

686— Dio  Lewis  Normal  Inst ;  4 ;  Gymnastics. 

687— Grad.  Lake  Erie  Sem.;  a;  Eng.,  Elocution, 
Maths,  and  Latin  ;  £. :  $400  and  home. 

688— Conn.  Normal ;  a ;  Eng..  Maths.,  Latin  and 
Drawing:  CI.:  $500^ 

689— Me.  St.ite  Sem. ;  5 ;  Eng..  Maths.,  Latin  and 
Drawing :  B. :  fSoow 

690— Mt.  Holyoke;  a;  Eng.,  Maths..  Latin,  French, 
Singing.  Drai^nns.  Gymnastics.  Object ;  CI.  :  $6oa 

691— Xenia  Coll. ;  4;  Eng..  Maths.,  Latin,  French, 
German,  Piano.  Organ  and  Drawing :  $600. 

692— Mt.  Holyoke ;  a\  Eng., Maths.,  Latin, Fttnch^ 
Drawing  and  Painting ;  M. 

693— Ed.  Boston;  a;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  French 
and  German :  E. 

694— Grad.  Springfield  Sem.;  5;  Eng.,  Maths., 
Frend)  and  Drawing ;  CI. ;  $6oa 

696— Lake  Erie  Sem. ;  8 :  Eag.,  Maths.,  Latin  and 
French  ;  CI. :  $600  and  home. 

696— Pa.  Normal;  4;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin  and 
Drawing :  S600. 

697— Me.  H.  Sch. ;  4 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  French 
and  Drawing ;  Q. :  $^100, 

698— N.  y.  Normal ;  7 ;  Hiatoiy,  Literature,  Rhet- 
oric,/Vv«f  A  and  Drawing ;  C 


699— Oswego  Normal ;  4 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics, 
French  and  German ;  P. :  $8oa 

700—7  ;  Nat  Sciences,  Maths.,  Elocution,  Writing. 
Drawing,  Painting,  French  and  German  ;  P. :  5550. 

701— Cincinnati  Hi&h  Sch. ;  1 ;  Eng..  Latin.  Maths,, 
French,  German  and  Gymnastics. 

702— Fort  Edward;  3;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Drawing, 
Gymnastics  and  Rud..  iTrench  and  German  ;  $6oa 

7037-16 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  French.  German,  Drawing 
and  Painting ;  B. ;  $400  and  Home. 

704 — ^l*uior :  I ;   Eng..  Maths,  and  Latin. 

705— Ohio  Wes.  Fem.  Coll. :  a ;  Eng.,  Maths..  Nat 
Soences,  Latin  and  French  :  M. 

706 — Hudson  Acad.;  4  :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  French 
and  Singing ;  P. :  gaso  and  Home. 

707— Westfield  Nor. ;  14;  Eng.,  Maths  and  Lat;  CI. 

708— Albany  Acad. ;  ao ;  Eng.  and  Maths. ;  CI. ; 
$400  and  Home. 

709— Packer  ;  5 ;  Eng ,  Maths.,  French  and  Draw- 
ins;  E. 

710— N.  Y.  Nw. ;  10;  Eng.,  Elocution,  French, 
German  and  Singins :  M. ;  $500  and  Home. 

71 1— Ingham  University;  i;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Nat 
Soences  and  Latin  ;  P. ;  ^150  and  Home. 

712— Westboro'  Sem.;  6;  Eng.,  Maths..  Latin  and 
German. 

713— Dio  Lewis ;  8 ;  Eng.,  Maths,  and 'Gymnastics ; 
CI. :  $700. 

714—5 ;  Eng..  Maths,  and  French ;  P. ;  $300  and 

716— Sidney  High  Sch.;  la;  Eng.,  Maths..  Nat 
Sciences  and  Latin  ;  M.  ;  $1,000. 

716— Elmira  Free  Acad. ;  a ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin 
and  Singing ;  $6oa 

?17— Vt. ;  la  :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin  and  French  ;  M. 
18— Deer  Park  Hall;   la;  Eng.,  Writing,   Latin, 
French  and  Gvmnastics ;  E. 

720-^H.  Sch. :  10 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  French  and  Ger- 
man ;  CI. ;  $i,ooa 

721— Macon  Wes.  Sem. ;  a ;  Latin,  Maths,  and  Eng.; 
M. ;  tyjo  and  Home. 

'3^2--Mt  Holyoke ;  Eng..  Maths..  Latin  and  Ger- 
man ;  CI. 

723— Ed.  Elmira  Coll. ;  a  ;  Eng..  Maths,  and  Latin  ; 
P. ;  f  400  and  Home. 

726— Oswego  and  Packer ;  Object  T'g.  Eng.,  Dnnr- 
ing  and  Gymnastics ;  M. 


Malhi,,    Lalin, 

i(.uHlMitli«.;E.  il^eo 

'7Be^V«i»r :   i  ■,   Enf.,    Hiiha.,  Na. 
rcnch,  r.crnian  and  Grmnulia ;  fSoo. 
730-Ed.  WMMllHitn  Sin.;  6;   Enf.,  MllhL  ud 
.atin:  P.:  Ijoo and  Home. 

73S— 6t  Eii|.,  Milhl-.SinEiiHLPniKhudGTmiiM- 
ni :  P. :  ttoa. 

733-Kinibin  Union  And. ;  lo:  Enr..  Miilu.,  Cki- 
a  and  Fr.™:h ;  (700. 

784— Ml.    Holyokt:  a;    Enc.,  Milbt,  ud  Rud., 
nnch  and  Cem'.ii :  E. :  Kaa. 
786— Ulici  Aud. ;  i ;  Eii(.,  Muhi..  Buok-kMimit 

Rlmlofic, 


728-Tor 


418~P»:ker;  Ei>E.  MllhL,  UliB.  FrrMtA,  PUik 
and  Drawing  :  K. ;  (no  and  boow. 

4ia— Ed,  Ml.  Hnlsokc  ;  I ;  Eng.,  Mitht.,  tHan 
and  Gj'mna^ltci :  I*.  :  f  jna  ai>d  hom«. 

42IJ-Pi»i»,  Otpiii  and  PamlLnEi  CI.:  (jno  and  liom, 

4ai-Mnaic  Vale :  6  ;  Piano,  Organ,  Gniiar,  Sigi 
ina:  E. :  |S«  and  h.«ic. 

482- UoDlic*  lo  Acad.;  1;  Eng..  Mal)u.,  Pian 
and  Organ  :  P. :  tw. 

423— Mtiiic  Vale:  y,  Kano,  Organ.  Guitar,  Sinj 
ing,  Eng..  Malh*.,  Latin  and  Cowa ;  tT"  and  hnmi 

424— Ed.  Uul;  id:  Piann,  Oigan,  CuiUr,  8in| 
ing.  Drawing  and  Painting :  C[. :  (oo  and  Home. 

4S0— Vinar ;  t :  Eng.,  Math*.,  Clauics.  GenuB, 
Piano  and  Grmnasliei. 

430— Piano.  Oisan,  ColDir  add  Ttwiwi^  BiK ;  P. : 
(500  and  Home, 

427-        in;    Piano,  Singing,    Eng.,   Haiha.  ud 

— I.yom  Muiical  Acad, :  11  Piuo,  Oiran,  Sioc- 
:li.  Geman  and  Engli^;   »  »"  "» 


t-yi' 


42B-Ed.    Hi 
,  430— Uiuic' 


lO,  Organ   and  Ga 

Guiut  and  Oil  Pj 

431— Philadelphia ;   9;    Rino.    Guiur,     Sinf 

irnch.  Eng.  and^Maiha. :  B. 

432— Eng    Lii.,   Math!.,  Fmu*,  I^ain.  Sinj 


433— 


:   FrtHeA   and   Kno; 


435-Cann.  Norinal :  , :  Eng..  MalhL,  Piino,  Organ 
43fr^       9 :  'evs  '.  FnncA.  Kuo  and  Singing :  £. : 

437— Oakland  Inil. :  10:  En*..  Malhi.  Luin, 
FrCDCh,  Piano,  Sioging  and  Objecl  luchioz ;  P. :  jiooo. 

438— Auburn]  nit.  and  St.  Mary'i  Hall:  c;  Piano, 
SingiK,  Eng ,  Matbi.  and  Diawing  ;  E. 

43g— Rodieilet :  i :  Piano :  P. :  fno  and  Hen*. 

440— Ed.  Mta.  Macauley's:  1:  Eng..  Muha., 
^w«rA.Piaiio.DM»innind  Painting:  P.:  Ijoo  and  home. 

476— Kd  buHon  Prof.  ;  i ;  Piano. 

477—4:  Piano  and  Singing;  E. ;  (500  and  Home. 

47S-Fon  Edward:  Eng..  Muha.,  French.  Latin, 
Piaoo.  Sitting.  Drawing,  and  Paindng :  P. ;  #300  and 

479— N.  Y.  Nor.  Eng.,  Ualhi.,  French  and  Uaiic ; 
E.:  (no  and  Home. 

480-Mt.  tatioU  Stm.;  Jj  Eng..  Mathi.,  Piano, 
Organ  and  Gniiar  :  5  ;  ijoo. 

481— Ml. Carroini:  Piano,  Organ.  Eng  and  Mathi.; 

482— San   FranoKO  Nomul  :    n:    Eng.,   Hathi., 
Eng,  Maths.,  Latin, 


t  and  Objecl 

""    ^^—  '  -  -  ^jig,  Matna.,  i^uin, 

-  -. — .._ :  Ijoo  and  Home. 

River  [n«. : .. :  Eng.,  Mathi,  Piant 
and  German;  H. ;  Moo. 


485- Lyon* 
l>rawiiw  and  Hi 

48e-Oread  ... 
Eng,  Ualha..  and  Piano ',  B. :  %rx  and  Home. 

3S7-N    y.Konnal;  17;  Eag,  .^nmuA,  and   Kud., 
LilinandGei-  -     - 


li    Acad. :   j ;    Piano.   SingiiiG, 
«-.    B.;ljrio  and  Home. 


___     __  rk;  E. 

480— Springfield  Sem. :  4:  Piaio,  rhorough  Base, 
Eng.,  Mallii.,  French, Cennan  and  £1.,  Latin:  ftoe 

480— Lauell  Sem. :  Eng.  Hatha.,  and  Piano;  CL 
491— Bd.  Conn, ;  Piano,  Eng.,  and  Maiha. :  Q. 
40S~GeDa«  Muaital   In.I.  :  3:  piano.  TIlDrDlltfa 
B        ■■  Orean,  Drawing,  and  Painting;  M. 

o,  Singing,  Gymnaatia  and  Ent 
lyoke  ;  i:  Eng.,  Matfaa.,  Latin.  FrcBca 
ai  . :  fteo  and  Hnme. 

ice  OonienraloTir ;   4 ;    Piano,  OrgIB 

le  Sent. :  i ;  Piano  and  Singing  ;  M. 
L     HolycOw:    Eng,    Mathk,    Uuo. 
F  0. 

n<^  Thorough  BaH  and  Singing ;  CL  : 


:  C1.:|>ooasdHort 


,    Dnwii 


Kano:  E.  :  »s 
603— Ed.   ( 


Eng..  Fm 

J..  Maihi.. 

e04— li^.  Prnfi. :  i ;  Piano  and  Singing :  R. :  tm 

S06— Ed.   Rnlgerai  Eng,,  Malhi,,  French,  I^ano, 

"eoe— Delawan'LiL^nu. :  Piano  and  Singing. 
S07-Ed,    Rulgen   aid   Uisi  Hainei;    i:    Eng.. 


8e-Ed,  Park :  re 
90— Ed.  Mnntpclii 
ei-Ed.   Fran« 


i    Englan, 


92— Germany;    10;    Gertmin,   Fnmi*,    Eng, 

94— Ckirmany ;  16 :  Girrmm,  Fmik  and  Eng. 
86— Gemiany:  B:  Ctrman,  Fmck,  Piano.  Sine 
flawing  and  Eng. ;  E. :  I500  and  hone. 
»e-Germany:  t:  OtnmaM  and  ^rlrw* .'  (joo 

E»7— 5aKny;«;  Fnmi  and  Cmmm;  M. :  | 

''9S-'jh^* 

9e-PariI , , 

100— Gene™ :   3:  FrtHck,    Ctrman,    Piano    aed 
Singing. 
101-Frann:  s:  Fnmi  and  £L  Piino:  ProL : 

Irfidlaa — Itntirlny,  PslntlBg,  cts. 

IBS— Ed.  Lauell  Sen. :  a;  Dnwin^  FaDIing,  Eng. 
nd  Malht. :  M. ;  fuo  and  home. 

160— EdColl.  N.C. :  a:  Dnwing.  Painthig,Wai- 
Fork  and  Embroidery  ;  M.:  (3^0  and  Home. 

167— Ed.  Fort  Edward:  A;  Drawing  and  Painling: 
>.  i  (t]o  and  home. 

les— Gen.  W.  Sem.  and  Cooper  IniL  :  ; :  Drawing 
ndPaielin*:  M. 

Dia-in) 


jiongl)  B 


;;Mooan 


m.  UU1IU7  TMttca,  Ac, 


keep..  Ciau.,  German,  Sing 
703— rid^i;  a;  Eng.,  Malha.,  Nil, 


704-W«ley.ii  Univ.; 
Singing!  P.:(,y«. 


tin.,   Clua.,    Germin. 

Eng.,  Cliu,  Halhi., 

Ens-,  Mitlu..  Qui.  :  P. :  (500  ind 

"706— Wetltyan  Vn-t.:  »;  Eke.,  CU».,  Milju. 
B'k-kRp..  QinmiiH,  Frendi :  M. :  {ijoo. 

707— WillHimi !  ij  r  En«.,  ClM>.,  BTi-keep. 
Huhi.,  Friiui,  German,  Spaniali :  Q. :  f»oe. 

70S-Yitc ;  6 :  Eni ,  CIuh.,  M athi.,  Geinu ;  Q. 

7tt9— Pa.  S<«e  Nor.  Sch. ;  3 ;  Eng..  Miihi.,  Litin 
CrrmMK.  B'k-lcRD.,  DnwiiuL  i>ii»>i»-  «'™ 

710— Danmoathi  6:   Enc., 
Sci.;B,  :■    - 

711— C 

TlB^AlliihinVT  m: 
hteo. :  M.  :?*»>. 

718-OniY.  o(  ClMgt™ 


li.  Ilaliar 
714-lrdiiul;  6;  Ei 

PcanUDihip :  E. ,  (Sm 
716— Coll-  Cily  of  w 

B'k-knp. ;  P, :  tSco. 


III.,  aua.,  B'k.kup. 

Eni;.,  Mima.,   Latin, 

Tlfr^WMificidJifor.  Seh. ;  1 :  Eng,,  M»lu„  Litln, 


718-f ...  —^.  .,  ~- 

km.;  M.:  fiiDo. 

719— Danmoulh ;  11  Ew..  Mithi,  Qaat,  Cym- 
naitia,  Sin^n^  e'k-bnp  :  |tiao. 

7S0-Anilienl ;  ,;  Eng.,  KuU.,  N.L  Sci,  Claw., 
B'k-kccp.  ;  CI. :  fijoa 

721-Cinibii%  Ekf.  :z:  ^"S:  Oaaa-.  Malhi., 
Fnnch,  Guman,  DraiMng  ;  E. ,  fan. 

7S3— AcuL;  Enili.h  bnnchM,  B'k-keen.:  O.;  («» 

723-'Bta«n  Un.v. :  ■■ ;  Ent.,  Out,  Mailu.,  fk- 
keep.,     French.    Gcmun.    Drawuij,    SingH^  Piano, 

^^— ite'thanyi'g;  Erg,,  Hitlw.,  Oiu.,  French; 
Spairi»h;»iooo>ndHoi™.. 
736- Pub.  ! 
726- Acad. 

Ter-Biom  Univ.;  j;  Eng.,  Clai..,  Girwic, 
Fnntk.  Mathi.,  B'k-kecp..  Gym. ;  B. ;  trcoo. 

728-CeDiie :  s ;  Eng,  UaihL,  tfat.  So..  B'k-keep.. 
ClaM. :  P. :  (iS». 

729- Ed.  Rochesirr  UnLv. :  j ;  Eng,  daw.,  MiUu., 
Nit.  Sd.,  Singing;  P.;  fi»a. 

730— Lafayeite :  j ;  Eng.,  Clan..  Hailu.,  B'k-kwp., 
Piano.  Organ,  Guitar,  Singing,  French, Geman. Gym.: 
F. ;  «<soo. 

731-^or«n  ;  Eng.,  Cbat.,  Malha.,  UH.  Taeria, 
B'k-keep.  ;  CI, :  fiom 

Taa-Acad  ;  9;  Eng.,  Malli*.,  Latin,  B'k-keep., 
Cnn  ;  Fneudi;  fijoo. 

733— Williams ;  j ;  Eng.,  Matin.,  Latin,  B'k-kop.. 

^r34— AcvlT  Eng.,  Mithi.,  Latin,  B'li-lu»p. ; 
7SA-'AiXm;  5 j™'^, Cla...,  Math...  B'k-kMp.: 


736-Acid. ; 

737-William, 
Sinn..  ;  P.  ;  g,«n. 

788— Ed.  Lafayette :  1 :  Eng.,  Maihi.  B'k-k«p., 
ClaM.  :  P.  :  tga>. 

73B— Columbia ;  S;  Eng,.  a»a>..  Malha.,  Ftendi, 
German  ;  E  :  (.joo. 

740— Vale;  6;  Eng.,  Matlu.,  CUw..  Fiench  ;  P.; 

'^i-Farmera;  i<:  Eng.,  Matlu.,  NaL  Sci.,  OaH.. 
B'k-keep.,  Dra<nng,>tnniantliip:  Q. :  ti.soa. 
tti-Aai..  ,<,:  Eng.,  Mi&>.,  Oaui.,  B'k-k«p. 

743^eneMe  ;  j :  Eng.  Halh<„  Nat.  Sd..  Utin, 
Frendi,  German :  H- ;  f  1.100. 

144— Acad-  ;  14:  Eng,,  Math*.,  Latin,  B'k-keepin^ 
Gym.  :  It.soo. 

14ft-LaEir<nc :  1:  Eng.,  Math..,  Oau..  B'k- 
k«pmg,  Cermin  :  P. :  tr.oon. 

■TMF-l-afaTette ;  i;  Eng.,  ClaH.,  Hatha..  BV 
keeping,  P-  :  li.oao. 


147— Ed.  England :  j  :  Eng,,  Maihi 
Singing,  French, /'irti/fitf«,  Drawing.  " 
Tr4fP-Ed.An.hent;i;  Eng,  MatTn 

.l*B^Ac»d. 


.,  Claw,  Singa 
:A.  Dnwiag 


Mathi.,  Fn. 
-Danmouih  ;  j;  Eng-,  OaK,  Malha,,  Di»- 

England  ;  ji ;  Engliih  brunches.  Drawing, 

lae— viierfTEng.,  Oafi.,  Hathi.,  B'k-k«ping; 

t ;  Natural    Sdenci!!,  Pcrlut^u ; 

7:Eng.,Matha.,  Dau.:P-:|i,9». 

'a:  Eng*,  M^"cia>i.,  B'k-keep., 

4;  Eng-,  GaiL,  Maths,  German; 

Middlebnrrrg;  Eng.,  CUig.,    Maihi.:  a.;. 

Ifij^Weileyan    Unir,',   j;    Eng..  Malht..  Clau., 
rench,  German  ;  CI. :  tfxi. 

T60— Weileyan  Uni>.  and  Heidelberg ;  3 ;  Eng., 
lathi.,  Nat.  Sci..  Ctrtnan,  Fremk  ;  M.  :  (1,500. 
■mi-Rome  and  France;  j;  Eng..  Maiha.,  OaK., 
'>,n.n.  Frrmck :  C. ;  fSoo. 
ISS— Harvard;  1;  Eng.>  Malha,,  Clui.,  Gennin. 


■TiKi^bidiinHn  ;  i ;  Eng.;  Oua.,  Mathi.,  GtrmaH, 

184— Amheril;    1;    Eng.,  Oan.,    Uaihi.,    Gym.; 

'ieti^iaorii  Univ.:  i:  Eng.,  Mailit,  Oau,  B'k- 
keep..  Ftenck;  M. ;  fjoo. 
166-»°r.  Sch...  AlbiDj:  j:  Eng.  NaL  Sd,  B'k- 
tm:P.:  (i.uoo. 
.WT-Cnrndl;  i;  Eng.,  Miihi,  Latin,  fi-k-keep., 

168— waihinglon  ;  ao;  Eng.  aaai.,  Math*,  B'k- 

iSi^'Union  ;  10 ;  Eng  .  Malba.,  Clau.,  BMt.keep. ; 
P.  :_«t.soa 
i70-Med.    Coll.:    i:    Eng.    Mathi.,    Nat.    Sci., 


l~Uip>Ic:  5:  Piano.  Organ,  Single 
r ;  E. :  (i.Sno. 

r— Bonon  ;  i> ;  Piann.  Singing,  Organ 
I— Mu>.  Sem. :  i ;  t^aoo,  Orian,  Sii 


hh:  U. 

333- Brown  Univ. 
Guilar ;  E, :  (a.000. 


ginj(,G«K. 


;    FrxKih,    Mallii., 
,    City  N.  Y. ;    CV™ 


341— Druden  :  6;  &nr 


;  E, ;  ».,: 


343-^i-., .  .-  .  _   - 

StaiuMk,  Fmck ;  E. :  f  1 

343-Vptal  ;  j  ,■  " 

344— GSltingerl 
iano.  Singing:  L 
346— Breilau;  1 


te^'f 


MalliK.,  Lalin, 


■Jt^Girmam,  Italian,  Ualhi., 
CmmiB,  Frmk.  Qati,  Math., 
Singing,  Piano,  Organ,  Ctrmmt, 


34«— Paris  ;  ■;  :  Piann.  Orgin,  Singir 
347— Munich;  »;  Piano,  "^-' -    " 
Guitar,  Gmniii;  E. 


Organ,  Singings 


School  Properties  for  Sale,  Rent,  or  Exchange. 

The  Ambrican  Educational  Monthly  is  read  by  most  of  the  Principals  and  School  Proprietors  in  the 
countrv.  hence  we  have  unparalleled  facilities  for  learning  of  persons  who  desire  to  binr^  sellt  or  exchange 
School  Property.  By  this  plan  Schools  may  be  offered  without  exposure  to  the  embanasament  of  open 
aHHtntuemenis, 

T'omis* —  Five  per  cent,  commission  upon  the  amount,  due  as  soon  as  timnsfer  of  property  is  made. 
No  sale  undertaken  without  preliminary  fee  of  five  dollars  (for  advertisement  and  correspondence).  This 
*n4T  be  deducted  from  final  commission.  For  fmimg  School  Properties  same  as  for  sales ;  CommissiaD 
being  on  rent  for  one  year. 

Particulars  of  Properties  given  to  subscribers  of  the  A  m.  Educational  Monikfy,  or  to  others  on  MibscribiBC* 
$2  oo  per  annum.    AddrMS  with  stamp, 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn,  14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 

68. — For  Sale.— A  valuable  School  Propbhty  |  8o  :  boarding  accommodations  for  40.  Hooae  mav  b^ 
in  Eastern  Penn.^  Building  is  stone  cottage,  4  stories,  |  filled  during  vacation  with  summer  boarders,  ^oa'' 
with  finished  attic ;  and  is  specially  adapted  for  both  i  acres  of  land.  Price,  $6,5oa  Personal  property  for 
sexes.  Accommodations  for  60  boarding  pupils.  The  |  sale  cheap.  Terms  easy. 
campus,  containing  neven  acres,  with  Iruit  and  orna- 
mental trees.  School  is  in  flourislnng  condition.  Rea-  ;  86.— For  Sale— Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
sons  for  selling  given  on  application.    Price  $16,000.       I  Boys,  pleasantly  located  on  the  Hudson.     Has  been  m 

I  successful  operation  for  many  yean,  and  is  well  and 

70. — For  Sale.— The  proprietor  of  a  remunerative  favorably  known.  The  building  will  accommodate  over 
Boarding  and  Day  School  m  Massachusetts*  desiring  to  |  50  boarding  pupils.^  There  are  about  five  acres  of  land, 
change  his  occupation,  will  sell  the  property  on  favora-  a  spacious  gymnasium,  and  all  neoessaiy  out-hoosea. 
ble  terms.  At  present  rate  of  income,  it  will  pay  for  |  Will  be  sold  on  very  easy  terms.  Reason  for  selling 
itself  in  five  years.  To  a  competent  teacher  and  and  other  information  pven  on  application, 
mansi^er,  this  oners  unusual  inducements.    Price  $iy,-  j 

700  for  Real  Estate.     Personal   property  to  be   sold  I     87.— For  Sale-Half  interest  in  the  furniture  and 
cheap.  I  good-will  of  a  well-esublished  Day  School  for  Boys 

76.-CoUege  Property  for  Sale  or  Lease.-  '  ^^"^  'pJSL^^^I^L  ^-  ^''  *°*^  "'*''  "  successful  ope- 
It  consists  of  i\i  acres  of  ground,  on  which  is  a  large  i  '**"*'*•    ^"<*  »»'S«*' 
and  handsome  main  building,  containing  lecture  room, 


13  recitation  rooms,  and  chapel  elegantly  finished  in 
black  walnut.  There  are  two  other  building^  having  48 
rooms  for  students,  besides  dining  hall,  kitchen,  etc 
The  College  is  beautifully  located  within  the  limits  of  a 
city  (State  of  Ohio)  of  35,000  inhabitants^  which  needs 
an  academic  institution  of  high  grade.  The  entire 
property,  will  be  sold  for  $30,000,  which  is  about  half 
the  cost  of  improvements.  If  not  sold  soon,  wi)l  be 
leased  at  $1,200  a  year. 

77.— For    Rent^Near  Philadelphia,   a   House  i 
suitable  for  a  first-dass  Boardino  School.    It  con-  ' 
tains  30  rooms ;   is  built  in  best  manner ;  excellent 
water ;  beautiful  walks  in  vicinity.     From  4  to  x8  aaes 
of  land  may  be  had  with  it.    Rent  very  moderate. 

78  —For  Sale— Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Young  Ladibs,  in  a  rapidly  growing  city,  two  hours 
from  N.  Y.  Main  building  45x50,  wing  aaxa^ — 
three  stories  and  basement,  in  good  order.  Price,  m- 
cluding  buildings,  grounds,  school  furniture,  two  pianos, 
and  good-will  of  school,  $28,000.  The  buildings  are 
insured  for  $12,400. 

79.— For  Sale— Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Young  Ladies,  near  Philadelphia.  Railroad  within 
three  minutes'  walk.  Lot  101  by  235  feet:  location 
high  and  healthy;  shaded  play-ground  and  garden. 
Buildings  in  good  repair.  Present  proprietor  wishes 
to  retire  fi*om  business.  Price  $15,000 ;  $5,000  cash. 
A  good  School  is  much  needed. 

80. — For  Sale^BoARDiNG  School  for  Boys, 
which  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  ao  years. 
The  property  is  18  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  is 
located  in  a  beautiful  country.  It  is  oflferea  for  $2o,ooa 
Buildings  are  in  excellent  condition  ;  house  is  lighted 
witli  gas ;  accommodations  for  over  30  boarders. 


88.— For  Sale— A  well-lraown  Bi^sinsss  Collrgk 
in  Conn.,  which  has  been  extensively  advertised,  and 
is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  An  excellent  chance  is 
here  oflered  to  an  active  manager,  as  this  is  the  most 

Frominent   Institution  of  the  Icind  in   New  England, 
rice  $3,000^  one-half  caslL 

80.— For  Sale— A  Family  School  for  Boys, 
on  the  Hudson.  Accommodations  for  about  20  board- 
ers.   Price  for  furniture  and  good-will,  $2,000  cash. 

91.— For  Sale— A  wdl-known  Classical  Nor- 
mal AND  Commsrcial  Acadsmy,  located  in  a  city  of 
2«,ooo  inhabitants.  To  a  teacher  of  experience  and 
aoility,  an  unusually  good  opportunity  is  nere  oftred. 
$1,500,  cash,  needed. 

92.— For  Sale— Flourishing  D ay-School  for 
Boys  in  N.  J.  All  necessary  furniture  and  apparatus. 
Good  opportunity  for  establishing  a  Boarding-school. 
Price,  $600,  whidi  includes  rent  of  spacious  school 
room  for  one  year.    Presbyterian  preferred. 

93— For  Sale— Day-School  for  Boys  in  the 
upper  part  of  N.  Y.  Ci ty.  Rent  of  rooms  $50  a  month. 
Price  for  good-will,  etc,  $350. 

94 — For  Sale — One  of  the  largest  and  most  fiivor- 
ably  known  Day  Schools  for  Boys  in  N.  Y.  City. 
Established  nearly  30  years.  Location  very  desirable. 
Price  for  good-will,  furniture,  etc.,  $8.ooa  Terms 
easy.    Fulfinformation  on  application. 

05— For  Sale— Flourishing  D ay-School  for 
young  ladies  in  a  growing  city  near  New  York.  Furni- 
ture, apparatus,  etc.,  complete  and  of  good  quafity. 
Price,  $sqa  Terms  very  easy.  An  unusual  oppor- 
tunity I 


83.— For  Sale.— Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Boys  in  Connecticut,  4  hours  firom  New  York.^  In 
operation  13  ^ears.  Offered  because  of  Principal's 
death.  Buildings,  in  first-rate  order,  will  accommodate 
25  boarders  and  as  man^  day-scholars.  Ten  acres  of' 
land,  fiuely  situated.    Price,  $10,000. 

'^S*.- For   Sale.— Boarding  and  Day  School   for 
Boys,  one  hour  from  Baltimore.    School-room  will  seat 


96. — For  Sale.— Fbmalk  Ssminarv,  two  and 
a  half  hours  firom  N.  Y.  or  Philadelphia.  Location 
very  desirable.  Three  acres  of  lana;  house  three 
stones,  with  finished  attic  Will  accommodate  thirty- 
five  (or  more)  boarding  pupils.  Main  building,  34x35 
feet:  winsL  50x19.  Porch  and  veranda.  Large  and 
well  ventilated.  School-room,  mnsic»  recitation,  and 
reading  rooms,  parlors,  bath-room,  etc,  etc  Net 
income,  $3,800. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

DR.  F.  G.  JOHNSON'S 

Indestructible^  School  Charts. 

(Alphabet  Series  now  ready ^  and  J^hilosophical  SeHes 

nearly  ready.) 

The  method  of  making  these  Charts  is  entirely  new.  There  is  neither  paper^ 
♦ni,  printing  press,  tape,  rollers^  nor  varnish  employed  in  their  manv/acttire  ; 
heing  printed  oy  hand  in  pure  white  lines,  with  imperishable  oil  colors,  on  enam- 
eled jet  hlack  cloth. 

The  inventor  of  these  Charts  prepared  a  series  of  ten  Philosophical  Charts,  8 
feet  by  4  feet,  in  1856,  embracing  about  200  diagrams,  a  large  coition  of  which 
was  rapidly  sold, — the  engravings  being  destroyed  by  fire,  no  subsequent  edi- 
tions were  made. 

To  further  show  the  purpose  of  these  Charts  and  the  favor  with  which  they 
were  received,  at  the  time  of  their  publication,  we  give  the  opinion  of  a  few 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age : 

From  Bei^amin  SUtimani  LL.D.^  Prqf.  £merUuM  in  Tale  ColUge. 

Dr.  Johnson's  Philosophical  Charts  are  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  teachers  and 
learners  of  the  different  branches  of  Katural  Philosophy,  to  which  they  relate. 

The  diagrams  drawn  in  colored  or  contrasted  lines,  npon  a  black  gronnd,  are  perfectly 
distinct  and  inteiligibie,  and  the  large  size  and  handsome  mounting  of  the  Charts  give  them 
a  striking  and  attractive  appearance. 

To  teachers  without  spparatas,  they  most  be  an  invahiable  acqaisition,  and  a  very  nseftil 
one  to  tho»e  who  have  the  instruments. 

Bach  itlu^trations,  as  they  speak  to  the  mind  throngh  the  eye,  admit  of  indefinite  ezten* 
sion  to  eyery  branch  of  Natural  Science. 

BENJ.  6ILLIMAN. 


From  Rev,  Francis  Waytand,  D,D,^  LL,D,,  formerly  Prett,  of  Brown  Univeraity, 

I  have  carefully  examined  Dr.  Johnson's  Philosophical  Charts,  and  think  them  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.  They  will  afford  important  aid  to  in- 
structors in  academies  and  schools  where  Philosophical  instrnments  are  not  furnished  to 
perform  illustrative  experiments.  In  many  cases  taey  will  also  be  of  service  even  in  addi* 
tipn  to  any  ordinary  apparatus. 

FRANCIS  WAYLAND. 
Providence,  R,  /.,  Feb,  Sth,  1856. 

From  the  Hon,   Theodore  f^elinghuysen.  Free,  Ruirera  College,    New  Jersey^  formerly 

\ChanceUor  qf  New  York  UnioertUy* 

Dr.  Johnson's  **  Philosophical  Charts,'*  designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies, 
furnish  an  admirable  snbstiiute  for  the  far  more  expensive  apparatus.  The8e>  Charts,  hung 
on  the  walls  of  the  school-room — in  all  of  which  1  hope  to  see  them — will  spread  before  the 
scholar  a  palpable  illustration  of  the  great  laws  in  Natural  Philosoi>hy.  Be  will  learn  much 
of  God,  from  the  works  of  His  hand  and  the  ordinances  of  Bis  appointment. 

The  small  volume  that  accompanies  them,  and  a  little  explanation  from  the  teacher,  will 
render  the  Charts  one  of  the  most  useAil  means  of  instruction. 

TBBODORE  FRBLINGHUYSEN. 


From  the  Bon.  Horaee  Mann,  President  Antioch  College,  Ohio,  formerly  Secretary  Board  qf 

Education  of  Mass, 

«««••«•  ]q  schools  where  there  is  not  the  philosophical  apparatus,  these 
beautiful  *'  Charts"  will  be  an  excellent  substitute  for  it ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  show  and  to 
eommeud  them  to  such  persons  as  can  best  introduce  them  into  schoolis,  and  especially  to 
sach  as  shall  go  forth  from  oar  institution  to  become  school  teachers. 

HORACE  MANN. 


These  Charts  were  made  on  paper  and  moanted  on  eloth  and  rollers,  in  the 
usual  manner.  To  render  the  diagrams  eonspicnous,  they  were  executed  iu 
white  lines,  by  printing  the  back -ground  black.  The  difficnlty  of  printing  a 
clean  and  pure  black,  on  so  large  a  surface,  made  it  impossible  to  execute  them 
with  desirable  neatness  and  perfection  ;  wliile,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  admitted 
tliat  white  figure*  and  hlach  ground  make  the  most  satisfactory  Charts,  render- 
ing them  more  conspicuous  and  yet  easier  for  the  eye. 

There  are  several  serious  objections  to  the  u»ual  method  of  making  Charts  and 
Maps  on  paper,  and  then  mounting  them  on  cloth  and  rollers ;  which,  when  pos- 
sible, it  is  desirable  to  avoid  : — 

1st.  As  already  stated,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  print  a  largo,  clean  black 
ground,  and  so  give  the  diagram  in  white  or  light  colored  lines,  which  are  the 
most  desirable. 

2d.  Cloth  and  paper  pasted  together,  do  not  work  well ;  as  in  damp  weather 
the  cloth  shrinks  aud  the  paper  swells^  and  vice  versa  in  dry  weather,  which 
draws  the  Chart  out  of  a  true  plane  and  renders  the  surface  wavy,  and  prevents 
it  from  hanging  flat  on  the  wall. 

3d.  The  tape-binding,  sewed  or  pasted,  on  the  edges,  aud  the  sticks  nailed  on, 
at  top  and  bottom,  render  the  Chart  clumsy  and  awkward  to  handle,  as  well  as 
liable  to  need  repairs. 

4th.  The  -cloth  and  paper,  and  the  paste  between  them,  make  the  Chart  so 
stiff,  that  if  it  be  rolled  up  in  damp  weather  and  uncovered  in  dry  weather,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  it  hang  flat  on  the  wall. 

5th.  The  varnish  employed  to  improve  and  protect  the  surface  soon  cracks 
and  crumbles  off. 

6th.  They  soon  show  age,  and  appear  dingy  and  uninviting. 

7th.  The  paste  employed  in  mounting  often  tempts  the  rats  and  mice  to  test 
what  virtue  there  is  in  schooling  for  th^  to  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Charts 
OH  the  first  investigation. 

8th.  Charts  thus  made  are  not  sufliciently  durable  for  school  purposes. 

To  obviate  all  these  objections.  Dr.  Johnson  has  invented  and  adopted  a 
method  of  producing  what  he  styles  ^^  Indestructible  School  Charts^^^  as  above  de- 
scribed. The  mounting  consists  of  a  flattish  oval  stick  run  into  a  hem  at  top  and 
bottom,  thus  avoiding  paste,  binding,  nails,  and  clumsy  rollers. 

Each  Chart  is  surrounded  with  a  highly-colored  bonder,  giving  it  a  remark- 
ably neat  and  lively  appearance.  These  Charts  are  as  smooth  as  glass  and  soft 
OTf^pl'/ible  as  silky  and  hang  perfectly  flat  on  the  wall.  They  are  as  durable  as 
a  stone  school-house — they  could  be  employed  as  table-covers,  and  scrubbed 
with  soap  and  water  for  years,  and  then  be  hung  up  for  Charts  and  appear  as 
fresh  as  new.  .  The  bock-ground  is  a  jet-black,  and  far  superior  to  any  ink- 
printing — though  black  and  white  are  not  the  only  colors  that  may  be  employed, 
for  any  dt^sirable  color  can  be  used  for  either  back-ground  or  diagrams. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  in  course  of  preparation,  to  be  published  by  us,  Charts  on 
various  subjects,  to  be  made  by  this  method. 

At  present  we  have  ready,  and  offer  for  sale,  the  Afphdbet  Series^  consisting 
of  two  Cnarts,  each  3  fl.  by  2  ft.,  iu  white,  on  black  ground,  surrounded  with  a 
white  and  vermilion  border,  and  mounted  as  above  described — No.  1  contain- 
ing the  Capital  Letters  and  Arabic  Figures;  No.  2  containing  Small  Letters, 
Points,  and  Roman  Numerals.  Also  completed  and  ready  for  delivery,  the  first 
Six  of  a  Series  of  Ten  Charts,  56  by  32  inches,  on  Natural  Philosophy,  carefully- 
drawn  and  standing  out  in  bold  white  lines,  on  a  jet-black  sur&ce  (in  other 
colors,  if  desired).  This  series  is  intended  to  much  more  than  supply  the  place 
of  the  series  above  alluded  to,  embracing,  instead  of  about  200  diagrams,  about 
600  on  the  various  subjects  of  Natural  Philosophy,  as  taught  in  Schools,  being 
the  most  complete,  most  durable  and  cheapat  substitute  for  the  Fhilosophteed 
Apparatus  ever  published. 

Any  person  desiring  the  complete  Set,  can  have  the  Six  now  completed^  and 
be  supplied  with  each  of  the  remaining  numbers  when  ready.  The  entire  Series 
will  be  ready  in  July.    The  Set  will  be  accompanied  with  a  Key  of  explanation. 

No  School  need  be  without  Philosophical  Charts,  to  take  the  place  of  the  enor- 
mously expensive  and  frail  apparatus,  when  they  can  be  kad  in  bright  and  im* 
perishable  oil  colors,  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  Ao^/*  cents  a  diagram. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

14  Band  Si^  New  Tork* 
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NOTES  ON  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  TEACHING. 

EDUCATION  AND  Educators. — Mere  knowledge  is 
•  not  education,  but  the  latter  includes  the  former.  To 
teach  is  not  to  educate,  but  to  educate  is  to  teach.  The 
two  terms  are  far  from  being  synonymous.  To  teach  means 
"  to  cram  in,"  and  to  educate  means  "  to  draw  out "  or  to  lead 
forth.  The  term  education  is  derived  from  a  or  ex  (out)  and 
duco  (to  lead,)  and  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  it  signifies  the 
expanding,  unfolding,  training,  and  strengthening  of  all  the 
human  powers.  True  education  excites  the  mind  to  thirst 
after  knowledge,  whilst  it  endows  our  faculties  with  strength 
to  acquire  sufficient  supplies  of  mental  food.  Being,  at 
the  same  time,  a  cause  and  an  effect,  it  strengthens  and 
enlarges  the  intellectual  capacities,  whilst  it  cultivates, 
elevates,  and  refines  all  the  feelings  of  the  human  heart. 
The  best  Educator  is  not  the  man  who  can  "  cram  in"  the 
most  information,  but  lie  who  can  most  successfully  stir  up 
or  inspire  the  human  mind  to  think,  observe,  reflect,  con^- 
bine,  analyze,  and  execute  without  doing  any  of  these 
things  for  it — he  who  can  thoroughly  discipline  the  men- 
tal faculties  and  thereby  enable  his  pupils  to  educate  them- 
selves. 

A  Perfect  Man. — Man  was  designed  by  the  Creator  to  be 
"perfect  after  his  kind ;"  and  this  truth  has  reference  to  his 
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physical,  mental,  and  moral  natures.  It  does  not  refer  to  one 
only,  but  to  the  three  together : — ^to  the  body,  the  mind,  and 
the  heart.  That  being  alone  is  **a  perfect  man"  who  posesses 
a  benevolent  heart,  a  vigorous  mind,  and  a  healthy  body. 
Education  implies  cultivation  in  these  three  departments, 
and  not  in  one  only  as  many  people  imagine.  Nature  and 
experience  inform  us  that  the  moral,  physical,  and  intellect- 
ual powers  should  be  cultivated  and  developed  in  unison, 
otherwise  the  education  will  be  defective.  The  teacher  who 
would  attempt  to  cultivate  one  of  these  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  others,  would  have  but  very  incorrect  ideas  of  his  work 
and  of  the  success  which  should  attend  a  certain  amount  of 
labor. 

First  Principle  of  Education. — ^As  regards  the  order  of 
sequence,  we  would  be  inclined  to  affirm  that  the  first  and 
grandest  principle  of  all  good  sound  education  is  that  more 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  formation  of  character  than  to 
mere  expertness  in  the  literary  branches  of  learning ;  and  the 
second  is  like  unto  it — namely,  that  far  more  emphasis 
should  be  laid  on  the  right  cultivation  of  the  feelings  of  the 
heart  and  development  of  the  mental  faculties,  than  on  the 
mere  acquisition  of  knowlege.  Every  act  of  the  teacher  (as 
a  teacher,)  should  have  a  tendency  to  stir  up,  strengthen,  and 
develop  these  feelings  and  faculties;  and  the  judicious  use 
by  him  of  all  available  means  for  that  purpose,  is  not  only 
legal  and  right,  but  obligatory.  Having  this  object  in  view, 
the  teacher's  first  effort  must  be  to  win  his  pupil's  love. 
Should  he  thoroughly  understand  his  work  and  be  a  good 
judge  of  human  nature,  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  doing 
this,  otherwise  time  and  continued  effort  will  be  necessary. 

Characteristics. — Good  rules  and  regulations,  and  the  due 
observance  of  commendable  habits  and  customs  have  more 
to  do  with  the  success  of  a  school  than  many  people  ever 
suspect.  Punctuality  is  one  ol  the  most  essential  and  import- 
ant habits  of  a  school.  Every  teacher  should,  in  his  own 
person,  be  a  bright  example  of  this  virtue,  and  never  should 
he  fail  to  insist  on  its  observance  by  his  pupils.  Children,  at 
home  and  abroad,  should  be  encouraged  to  love  their  own  par- 
ticular schools,  and  to  revere  their  own  particular  teachers, 
preferring  them  to  all  others.    Want  of  zeal  in  maintaining 
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the  honor  of  the  school  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  pupil  does  not 
stand  very  high  in  his  classes,  and  that  he  is  deficient  in 
laudable  ambition.  Every  pupil  in  a  school  should  be 
ambitious  of  adding  to  its  glory — endeavoring  by  all  means 
to  make  it  superior  to  its  rival  institutes — each  and  all 
remembering  that  its  prestige  depends  on  individual  effort. 
Should  the  pupils  do  so  faithfully  and  well,  in  after  years 
they  will  look  back  with  pride  on  the  school  of  their  early 
days,  and  ever  fondly  remember  the  teachers  and  guides  of 
their  youthful  hearts.  These  principles  are  far  removed 
from  vanity  or  bigotry — they  are  honest  and  commendable 
feelings,  such  as  will  ever  tend  to  foster  the  eternal  spirt 
of  nationality,  liberty,  and  patriotism. 

Necessity  of  Good  Order. — It  has  been  well  said  that  "order 
is  Heaven's  first  law."  At  all  events,  we  are  well  assured, 
that  order  has  always  been,  and  ever  will  be,  the  faithful 
hand-maid  of  the  Creator.  The  present  and  past  declare 
that  nature  knows  no  chaos.  Nature  and  history  affirm  that 
where  there  is  no  order  there  can  be  no  progress.  This  is  true 
of  nations,  of  armies,  of  societies,  public  meetings,  and  public 
schools.  Order  is  one  of  the  primary  essentials  to  success 
in  any  line  of  life,  and  especially  to  success  in  teaching.  No 
order,  no  progress, — ^such  is  the  universal  law.  The  observ- 
ance and  enforcement  of  good  order  in  school,  curbs  the 
lawless  propensities  of  youthful  hearts,  civilizes  their  animal 
tendencies,  and,  by  obliging  them  to  conform  to  its  con- 
ditions— conditions  naturally  repugnant  to  their  will — ^it 
day  by  day  strengthens  the  power  of  mind  over  matter, 
facilitates  all  mental  acquirements,  and  endows  every  indi- 
vidual with  the  graces  of  self-control.  By  its  aid,  those 
accomplishments  and  qualities  which  at  first  were  foreign, 
becomes  customary  and  eventually  habitual — that  is,  per- 
sonal characteristics.  Laxity  of  order  is  sure  to  nullify  the 
good  intentions  of  both  teachers  and  parents. 

Neatness. — Neatness  is  also  a  primary  essential  in  school 
teaching ;  and  the  teacher  should  always  look  upon  it  as  a 
"  cardinal  virtue."  He  should  insist  on  its  practice  by  his 
pupils,  and  exhibit  it  in  his  own  person.  The  school-room 
should  also  be  characteristic  of  this  virtue.  The  furniture 
and  everything  connected  with  the  school  should  bear  evi- 
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dences  of  refined  taste  and  artistic  skill  in  their  arrange- 
ment. A  large,  airy,  well  furnished,  well  arranged,  com- 
fortable  school,  enlarges  the  perceptive  faculties,  captivates 
the  heart,  generates  cheerful  emotions,  fosters  taste,  and  has 
a  special  tendency  to  render  the  minds  of  children  suscep- 
tible to  noble  precepts.  Broken  windows,  broken  desks,  lame 
seats,  wet  walls,  and  rooms  too  cold  or  too  hot,  have  a  contrary 
effect.  The  quality  of  the  building  and  furniture  has  a  most 
powerful  effect  on  the  mind  and  body  of  the  teacher  and  the 
taught.  How  can  a  sweet  little  child  like  to  spend  five  or 
six  hours  every  day  in  a  building  which  has  a  repulsive 
exterior  and  a  cheerless  interior?  It  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  children  did  not  regard  such  schools  as  men  regard 
bastiles  or  asylums ;  or  as  sheep  would  regard  "  the  sham- 
bles "  were  they  endowed  with  reason.  Bright  outside^  and 
bright  inside — such  is  the  school  which  children  love. 
Again  we  say,  the  building  should  be  a  handsome  one — 
cheerful  looking  outside,  interesting  and  attractive  inside,  a 
model  of  neatness,  exhibiting  artistic  taste  in  all  its  arrange- 
ments. 

Brevity  should  be  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
teacher's  manner.  Instead  of  defining,  explaining,  and 
repeating  laws  and  principles  to  his  pupils,  he  should  lead 
them  by  a  few  appropriate  questions  to  define,  explain,  or 
repeat  to  him.  In  this  manner  he  will  guide  them  to  discover 
laws  and  principles  of  things  for  themselves.  Knowledge 
acquired  by  them  in  this  way  becomes  part  of  their  being 
and  will  never  be  forgotten ;  whereas,  that  imparted  by  the 
"telling  process"  will  evaporate  and  leave  not  a  trace 
behind.  Ideas  should  never  be  covered  with  a  multitude  of 
words.  Each  thought,  or  principle,  should  be  expressed 
clearly  and  fully,  but  yet  as  laconically  as  possible.  More 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  should  not  be  said  on  any 
subject ;  for,  as  Kossuth  well  observed,  "  an  unnecessary 
word  is  a  word  too  much." 

Manner. — A' quiet  gentlemanly  (or  lady-like)  behavior  and 
unassuming  manner  should  be  the  leading  characteristics  of 
boys  (and  girls)  in  school.  Each  should  possess  a  business- 
like air,  and  a  genial  calm  should  reign  in  the  respective 
departments  during  business  hours.  No  conversation  should 
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be  tolerated  at  the  desks,  nor  should  one  pupil  be  allowed  to 
interrupt  another  during  recitation,  nor  indeed  at  any  other 
time.  Each  pupil  should  do  his  work — ^the  teacher  should 
never  do  it  for  him,  as  many  do,  through  mistaken  kindness. 
Pupils  must  be  made  to  understand  that  each  and  all  have  a 
duty  to  perform,  and  that  it  must  be  done.  The  teacher 
should  give  more  assistance  to  children  of  the  lower  forms 
than  to  those  of  the  upper.  The  latter  are  generally  able  to 
help  themselves,  and  require  little  which  a  few  judicious 
questions  will  not  lead  them  to  discover ;  whereas,  the  former 
may  often  need  assistance  of  a  more  minute  and  substantial 
nature.  But,  as  a  rule,  each  pupil  should  be  taught  to  rely 
chiefly  on  himself;  babes  or  invalids  are  the  only  individuals 
fed  with  a  spoon.  Self-reliance,  perseverance,  and  industry 
should  be  practiced  by  all. 

The  habits  acquired  in  school,  are  those  which,  in  all  like- 
lihood, will  characterize  pupils  in  after  life.  How  anxiously 
should  we  therefore  endeavor  to  guide  and  fashion  them  so 
that  they  may  be  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse,  such  as  may  be 
admired  by  men  and  commended  by  God !  The  habits  of 
the  school,  like  so  many  magnetized  needles,  indicate  what  the 
prestige  of  the  nation  will  be  in  days  to  come,  and  in  addi- 
tion are  characteristic  of  the  habits  of  the  adults  of  the 
present  generation.  The  germs  of  the  foregoing  habits, 
qualities,  and  principles  are  born  with  the  child,  or  instilled 
into  his  mind  in  the  days  of  infancy.  When  he  comes 
under  the  supervision  of  the  public  tutor  they  are  still 
in  a  crude  state,  and  the  teacher  should  always  endeavor  to 
develop  and  cultivate  them  to  the  utmost  capacity;  so 
that  at  the  latter  day  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  may  say 
unto  him : — "  Well  done,  thou  good  and   faithful  servant, 

enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

G.  V.  LeVaux. 
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A  RESIDENT  of  Kalamazoo  writes  to  a  "  school  boared " 
in  Ohio  that  he  will  take  a  school,  as  he  has  "  tought  2  terms 
school  &  I  attended  CoUedge  4  yrs  at  detroit  michigan  and 
am  26  yrs  avage!" 
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ELOCUTION. 

LET  one  consider  for  a  moment  how  important  to  a 
public  man's  success  in  life  an  early,  scientific  and 
thorough  rhetorical  training  must  be,  especially  in  such 
a  proverbially  speech-making  nation  as  we  are,  and  it  will 
strike  him  at  first  as  remarkable  and  almost  unaccountable 
that  this  branch  of  education  should  have  fallen  into  such 
utter  neglect  in  our  schools,  or  should  be  taught  so  imper- 
fectly and  incorrectly  in  the  few  where  it  is  taught  at  all. 
In  nearly  all  of  our  common  schools  no  attention  whatever 
is  paid  to  it,  while  in  most  of  our  high  schools  the  word  dec- 
lamatian  is  made  to  cover  the  whole  subject.  A  pretence  is 
made  of  teaching  it  "  after  a  fashion,"  but  on  a  system  radi- 
cally wrong,  or  upon  no  system  at  all ;  and  in  such  an  in- 
sufficient and  incorrect  manner  that  the  influence  of  such  in- 
struction (if  I  may  dignify  it  by  that  title)  upon  the  pupil  is 
more  hurtful  than  beneficial.  I  state  it  as  my  candid  opin- 
ion, founded  upon  experience,  that  the  system  of  instruction 
in  declamation  pursued  in  most  of  our  higher  schools  and 
colleges  is  not  only  comparatively  useless,  but  positively  in- 
jurious, and  that  entire  neglect  would  be  preferable. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  "  system  of  instruction  "  (?) 
which  is  followed  in  many,  almost  all,  of  our  high  schools ; 
and  I  can  call  upon  any  teacher  in  New  England  to  say 
whether  or  not  it  is  exaggerated  or  incorrect. — Upon  a  cer- 
tain day  a  boy  is  informed  by  the  master  that  on  the  follow- 
ing Wednesday  he  must  be  prepared  to  "  speak  a  piece." 
He  is  then  left  to  shift  for  himself  until  that  time  and  to 
choose  a  piece  without  aid  or  advice ;  and  generally  suc- 
ceeds in  making  a  selection  which  is  about  as  appropriate 
for  the  stage  as  a  sheriff's  writ,  or  Watts'  Cradle  Song.  This 
he  commits  to  memory  as  well  as  he  is  able,  meanwhile  be- 
wailing his  sad  fate  that  one  of  his  age  should  be  obliged  to 
speak  in  public  on  the  stage,  "  wondering  what  good  it  does 
to  speak  pieces,"  and  looking  forward  to  that  dreaded  Wed- 
nesday with  something  like  the  anticipation  of  a  condemned 
criminal.  At  last  the  day  arrives.  All  the  scholars  are 
gathered  in  the  school-room.    An  ominous  expectant  silence 
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fklls  upon  them  all,  as  though  they  were  about  to  witness  the 
execution  of  a  malefactor.  All  the  circumstances  and  asso- 
ciations of  the  time  and  place  are  such  as  to  terrify  and  dis- 
hearten our  hero,  who  sits  quaking  and  conscious  of  an  in- 
tense desire  to  sink  through  the  floor,  out  of  sight  forever, 
when  he  hears  the  awful  voice  of  the  master  calling  his  name. 
Then  he  starts  up  desperately,  terrified  and  bewildered,  and 
conscious  of  only  one  thing,  that  all  eyes  are  upon  him.  He 
can /eel  them  staring  at  him.  He  stumbles  upon  the  stage, 
ducks  bis  head  spasmodically,  casts  his  eyes  up  to  the  ceil- 
ing or  down  to  his  feet,  and,  alternately  flushing  and  paling, 
begins  to  mumble  his  "piece,"  meanwhile  employing  his 
hands  in  energetically  twisting  the  outside  seams  of  his 
trowsers,  or  now  and  then  applying  one  convulsively  to  his 
mouth  to  cover  a  hysterical  giggle.  At  last  he  says  the 
final  word,  gets  himself  off  the  stage,  he  has  no  idea  how, 
flops  down  into  his  seat  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  tkat  trial  is 
over,  and  is  ready  to  grin  at  the  next  victim.  And  the  teach- 
er with  righteous  self-satisfaction  esteems  Ais  duty  done 
with  i/iat  boy,  and  will  complacently  tell  you  that  such  an 
experience  will  give  a  boy  "  confidence."  Confidence^  indeed ! 
It  would  be  a  soothing  sarcasm,  and  a  brilliant  bit  of  poetical 
justice  to  give  such  a  teacher  a  "  half  a  dozen  "  well  laid  on 
with  a  beach  seal,  and  then  ask  him  if  that  experience  does 
not  give  Aim  "  confidence." 

Now  go  into  our  churches,  our  legislative  halls,  our  lec- 
ture rooms,  and  public  gatherings  of  every  kind,  and  you 
will  witness  the  legitimate  results  of  such  a  course  of  in- 
struction. Show  me  a  good  public  speaker,  one  devoid  of 
glaring  eccentricities  and  peculiarities  of  speech  and  gesture, 
possessing  the  five  great  attributes  of  genuine  expression  in 
attitude  and  action  named  by  Prpf.  Russell  in  his  analysis 
of  this  Bubject,  viz.:  **  truth,  firmness,  force,  freedom,  and 
propriety,"  one  who  is  comparatively  perfect  in  pronuncia- 
tion, clear  in  articulation,  and  gleeful  in  gesture,  and  I  will 
show  you  a  white  crow.  They  are  just  about  as  plentiful. 
A  quotation  from  Dr.  Rush  will  be  here  appropriate : 

"  Go  to  some,  may  I  say  all,  of  our  colleges  and  universities,  and 
observe  how  the  art  of  speaking  is  noi  taught.  See  a  boy  of  but  fif- 
teen years  sent  upon  the  stage,  pale,  and  choking  with  apprehension 
in  an  attempt  to  dothat,  without  instruction,  which  he  came  purposely 
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to  learn  ;  and  furnishing  amusement  to  his  class-mates  by  a  pardon* 
able  awkwardness,  which  should  be  punished  in  the  person  of  his 
pretending  but  neglectful  preceptor  with  little  less  than  scourging. 
Then  visit  a  conservatoire  of  music,  observe  there  the  orderly  tasks, 
the  masterly  discipline,  the  unwearied  superintendence,  and  the  in- 
cessant toil  to  produce  accomplishment  of  voice ;  and  afterwards  do 
not  be  surprised  that  the  pulpit,  senate,  bar,  and  the  chair  of  the 
medical  professorship,  are  filled  with  such  abominable  drawlers, 
mouthers,  mumblers,  clatterers,  squeakers,  chanters,  and  mongers  in 
monotony ;  nor  that  the  schools  of  singing  are  constantly  sending 
abroad  those  great  instances  of  vocal  wonder,  who  draw  forth  the 
intelligent  curiosity  and  produce  the  crowning  delight  and  approba- 
tion of  the  prince  and  the  sage." 

If  a  person  can  be  found  who  will  deny  that  a  correct  and 
finished  elocutionary  training  is  not  a  desirable  and  impor- 
tant accomplishment,  **  then  him  have  I  oflFended."  "  It  is 
the  crowning  g^ce  of  a  liberal  elocution."  There  is  no  one 
thing  that  conduces  more  to  the  success  of  a  teacher  than  a 
good  elocutionary  culture. 

Now  let  us  consider  some  of  the  causes  of  this  neglect  of 
elocution  in  modem  education,  and  the  reasons  why  it  is 
taught  so  incorrectly  and  imperfectly  when  taught  at  all. 
In  the  first  place  the  teachers  will  tell  you  that  in  their 
opinion  the  science  of  elocutionary  instruction  is  impracti- 
cable and  useless,  from  its  being  needlessly  intricate  and 
elaborate ;  and  will  quote  the  oft  repeated  lines, 

"  For  all  a  rhetorician's  rules. 
Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools," 

and  apply  them  to  elocution.  Now  I  submit  that  the  ap- 
plication of  these  lines  to  elocution  or  rhetoric,  especially^  is 
unfair.  They  will  apply  just  as  appropriately  to  nearly 
every  other  science.  One  of  the  most  difficult  things  to 
master  in  the  whole  range  of  some  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
is  their  vocabulary  ;  then  why  deny  an  adequate  and  efficient 
vocabulary  to  the  very  important  science  under  considera- 
tion ?  Some  discouraged  groper  among  the  natural  sciences 
once  defined  botany  as  "  a  vocabulary  of  scientific  terms 
without  any  application."  Strip  geology  and  medicine  of 
their  vocabularies,  and  you  would  have  the  play  of  Hamlet 
with  Hamlet  omitted.  Let  the  carpenter  forget  that  any  of 
his  tools  ever  had  a  name,  and  then  endeavor  to  teach  an  ap- 
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prentice.  Persons  who  make  this  criticism  would  seemingly 
reduce  us  all  to  the  condition  of  the  lady  who  thus  perspicu- 
ously explained  to  her  daughter  the  working  of  the  engine 
of  a  steamboat :  "  It  is  simple  enough.  You  see  this  what- 
you-call-em  comes  up  through  that  what's-i-name  and  fastens 
on  that  thingumy ;  then  the  engineer  pulls  that  thingumbob 
which  is  fastened  to  the  skewdangle,  and  that  turns  the  what- 
you-call-ems  and  the  boat  moves."  Nor  is  this  criticism  in 
reality  a  perfectly  just  one,  and  a  person  making  it  betrays 
his  ignorance  of  the  science  of  elocution.  I  have  always 
observed  that  those  who  are  most  skeptical  as  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  elocutionary  culture,  are  invariably  those  who  are 
themselve?  unskilful  teachers  in  this  branch ;  and  if  they 
will  take  the  trouble  to  inform  themselves  they  will  find  that 
the  system  of  elocution  devised,  abridged  and  perfected  by 
Rush,  Murdock,  Russell,  Munroe  and  other  eminent  elocu- 
tionists, is  neither  cumbersome,  intricate  nor  useless ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  is  simple,  easily  mastered  and  effective. 

"  But,"  says  the  man  who  objects  to  spending  any  of  the 
precious  school  hours  upon  elocutionary  instruction,  "  Ora-^ 
tor  nascitur  non  fit.  If  the  boy  is  bom  to  be  an  orator  he 
will  be  one,  all  circumstances  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing ;  and  if  he  is  not  *  born  with  it  in  him '  to  become  an 
orator,  all  your  elocutionary  drill,  and  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline, cannot  make  him  one."  This  is  the  argument  against 
elocution  most  difficult  to  refute,  because  it  is  slightly  tinc- 
tured with  truth. 

A  lie  which  is  all  a  lie,  may  be  met  and  fought  with  outright ; 
But  a  lie  which  is  part  a  truth  is  a  harder  matter  to  fight. 

To  persons  making  this  objection  I  would  say,  that  I  do 
not  propose  to  assert  that  by  teaching  elocution  more 
thoroughly  and  systematically  in  our  schools,  we  shall  be 
able  to  fashion  out  of  every  gawky  lad  a  Demosthenes,  a 
Cicero,  a  Pitf,  or  a  Webster ;  any  more  than  by  teaching 
mathematics  to  a  class  of  boys  we  shall  be  able  to  make  each 
one  a  Newton,  a  Pascal,  or  a  La  Place.  The  teacher  who  in- 
structs a  number  of  boys  in  arithmetic  does  not  of  course 
expect  that  each  one  by  means  of  this  instruction  is  to  be- 
come a  famous  mathematician ;  but  if  there  is  one  of  the 
number  who  has  a  natural  inclination  toward  "the  dry 
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science,"  the  teaching  will  foster  this  tendency,  and  help  him 
on  in  the  path  to  distinction  in  his  chosen  study.  So  in  elo- 
cution. If  a  boy  possesses  the  natural  qualifications  for  a 
great  orator,  united  with  a  desire  and  determination  to  be- 
come one,  then  elocutionary  culture,  thorough,  systematic, 
and  conducted  upon  correct  principles,  is  needed  to  encour- 
age this  innate  tendency,  draw  forth  and  perfect  his  latent 
powers,  and  assist  in  making  him  the  eloquent  and  impressive 
speaker  he  can  become.  If,  on  the  other  hand  he  is  awkward 
and  ungainly  upon  the  stage,  defective  in  articulation  and 
pronunciation,  weak  in  lungs,  and  devoid  of  any  ambition 
or  desire  to  become  an  eminent  public  speaker,  then  so  much 
the  more  does  he  stand  in  need  of  patient,  unwearied,  con- 
tinuous, and  correct  instruction  and  drill  in  elocution ;  that 
he  may  become  at  least  an  endurable  speaker,  and  not  dis- 
grace himself  and  weary  and  disgust  his  hearers,  should  he 
ever  find  it  necessary  to  address  a  meeting  of  any  kind,  as 
what  man  does  not  find  it  necessary  some  time  in  his  life  ? 
And  by  accomplishing  this  result  the  teacher  may  lay  the 
flattering  unction  to  his  soul,  that  he  has  perhaps  lessened 
the  number  of  public  bores  by  one.  Don  Oland. 

(Concluded  next  month^ 


»  ■  »  > » 


SENSIBLE    PROGRESS. 

THE  next  Triennial  Catalogue  of  Dartmouth  College, 
is  to  appear  in  English  instead  of  Latin,  as  heretofore. 
This  is  really  a  sensible  move  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees ; 
and  we  trust  it  will  be  so  regarded  and  acted  upon  by  our 
College  Trustees  generally.  We  know  no  good  reason  why 
triennial  any  more  than  annual  catalogues  should  be  printed 
in  Latin ;  and  we  hope  this  piece  of  pedantry,  which  has 
come  down  to  us  from  European  colleges  of  former  centu- 
ries, will  soon  be  abolished.  Another  sensible  step  in  the 
same  direction  would  be  to  have  Salutatory  and  Greek  ora- 
tions in  English ;  or,  if  they  must  be  in  some  foreign  lan- 
guage, in  French,  German,  or  some  other  living  language, 
so  that  a  portion,  if  not  all,  of  the  auditors  may  judge  some- 
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thing  respecting  the  speaker's  attainments  therein,  and  not 
in  a  dead  language,  which,  if  not  incomprehensible  to  all, 
may  be  given  forth  as  a  mere  parrot  utterance,  and  afford 
no  idea  whatever  of  the  student's  proficiency  or  real  knowl- 
edge of  the  speech  he  is  using. 

These  Lratin  salutatory  orations  always  remind  us  of  the 
case  of  a  clergyman  friend  of  ours.  Several  years  ago, 
when  he  was  about  to  be  examined  for  licensure  as  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel,  he  was  appointed  to  prepare,  among  other 
things,  an  essay  in  Latin  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  With 
the  aid  of  his  Latin  Grammar  and  Lexicon,  he  succeeded  in 
turning  his  thoughts,  after  having  embodied  them  in  Eng^ 
lish,  into  a  kind  of  dialect,  the  latinity  of  which  he  was 
satisfied  was  anything  but  Ciceronian.  With  many  fears 
and  much  trembling,  he  appeared,  on  the  appointed  day  and 
in  due  time,  with  his  essay.  For  five  minutes,  his  "  grave 
and  reverend  seniors"  seemfed  to  listen;  and  when  they 
came  to  pass  judgment,  to  his  surprise  they  pronounced  the 
essay  "-excellent  Latin,"  while  he  himself  knew  that,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  it  was  impossible  it  should  be  even  tolera- 
ble. He  acknowledged  to  a  feeling  of  disgust  and  mortifi- 
cation at  the  thought  that  he  had  given  so  much  time  and 
anxiety  to  the  preparation  of  an  essay  for  judges  who  showed 
themselves  even  less  capable  than  himself  of  distinguishing 
between  patois  and  good  Latin.  So  our  College  Salutato- 
rians  might  feel,  if  they  realized  how  rusty  or  otherwise  in- 
capable of  judging  their  auditors  were — excepting,  of 
course,  and  always,  the  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  at 
their  elbow.  s.  w.  w. 


•  ■  »  ■  • 


A  San  Francisco  school  teacher  received  the  following 
note  from  the  "ostensible  "  parent  of  one  of  his  pupils — **  I 
hope,  as  to  my  John,  you  will  flog  him  just  as  offin  as  you 
kin.  Heas  a  bad  boy — is  John.  Altho  I've  bin  in  the  habit 
of  teachin  him  miself,  it  seems  to  me  he  will  never  lam  ani- 
thing — his  spellen  is  ottragously  defishent.  Wallop  him 
well,  ser,  and  you  will  receiv  my  thanks." 
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POPULAR    EDUCATION. 

A  CERTAIN  class  of  philosophic  theorists  maintain  with 
great  pertinacity  that  Government  has  no  more  right  to 
undertake  to  provide  for  primary  education  than  it  has  to  find 
pork,  food,  and  clothing  for  its  citizens.  Like  many  other 
abstract  conclusions  based  upon  the  existence  of  an  ideally 
perfect  state  of  society,  this  is  one  which  the  practical  sense 
of  modern  communities  has  made  very  short  work  of.  In 
fact,  so  fully  impressed  are  the  gjeat  majority  of  educational 
reformers  all  over  the  world  with  the  necessity  for  State 
control  over  popular  education,  that  they  are  nearly  united 
in  the  opinion  that  in  supplying  the  means  of  tuition.  Gov- 
ernment only  fulfills  half  a  duty  which  can  only  be  adequately 
completed  by  enacting  legal  penalties  against  the  neglect  of 
these  means.  The  only  two  nations  in  the  world  who  pos- 
sess a  comprehensive  scheme  of  popular  education,  into 
which  the  compulsory  element  does  not  enter,  are  England 
and  the  United  States.  The  Free  School  law  removed  the 
last  existing  barrier  to  the  general  usefulness  of  our  public 
schools.  After  three  years*  experience  of  its  highly  benefi- 
cial operation,  it  has  become  clear  to  nearly  every  one  con- 
versant with  the  subject,  that  in  order  to  reap  all  the 
advantages  we  are  entitled  to  expect  from  our  liberal 
provision  for  popular  education,  we  must  deny  to  any 
parent  the  liberty  of  allowing  his  children  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance.  The  latest  report  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  teems  with  recommendations  from 
District  Commissioners  on  the  subject  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion. In  some  cases  they  are  cautious  and  tentative,  like  the 
following  :  "  There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  in  favor  of  con- 
ferring upon  trustees  some  power,  at  least,  to  compel 
attendance.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  some  discretion  might 
not  be  given  them  on  this  subject."  In  others  they  are 
decided  and  conclusive :  "  There  is  justice  in  the  demand 
made  at  this  time  by  the  property-holders.  They  say,  try 
the  force  of  law,  and  compel  attendance,  that  society,  as  a 
whole,  may  be  benefited  by  the  privileges  furnished  by 
making  the  schools  free."     Or,  again :  "  I,  for  one,  hope  to 
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see,  before  long,  some  form  of  enactment  which  shall  com- 
pel general  education.     I  have  found,  where  I  least  looked 
for  it,  a  sentiment  that  said,    '  We  are  taxed  to  educate  the ' 
people ;  let  us  make  sure  that  they  are  educated/  " 

It  is  instructive  to  find  the  same  subject  occupying  the 
attention  of  the  lately  elected  School  Board  of  the  English 
metropolis  at  the  very  outset  of  their  labors.  The  new 
English  Education  bill  invests  a  discretionary  power  in  local 
Boards  to  enact  a  compulsory  clause,  should  they  have  a 
majority  of  rate-payers  in  its  favor.  The  London  School 
Board  includes  among  its  members  ladies,  clergymen  of  the 
State  Church  and  of  dissenting  bodies,  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  artisans.  A  curious  unanimity  appears  to  prevail 
among  representatives,  so  diverse  in  other  respects,  on  the 
subject  of  the  "  absolute  necessity  "  of  compulsion,  under  a 
form  more  or  less  modified,  being  applied  to  the  class  of  chil- 
dren who  could  not  be  induced  to  accept  the  advantages  of 
education  voluntarily,  A  workingman  was  the  most  decided 
advocate  of  the  step,  and  this  speaker  "  urged  the  Board  not 
to  treat  the  matter  so  gingerly  as  they  had  been  doing,  and 
not  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end  by  dealing  with  the  cases  of 
the  younger  children  first.  The  body  of  artisans  would 
willingly  agree  even  to  an  increased  burden  of  taxation 
if  this  system  could  be  undertaken,  and  the  education  of 
their  class  improved  in  the  next  generation.  Compulsion 
would  in  fiiture  be  the  rule,  and  the  result  would  be  a  great 
improvement  in  the  social  condition  of  the  country."  The 
ultimate  decision  of  the  Board  was  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  it  "  desired  to  affirm  the  necessity  of  enforcing  attend- 
ance at  school  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  act, 
such  enforcement  to  be  carried  out  under  such  limitations 
and  regulations  as  shall  hereafter  be  approved  by  the  Board." 
New  York  has  at  present  a  very  much  smaller  per  centage 
of  ignorance  among  its  juvenile  population  to  deal  with  than 
London.  But  no  one  familiar  with  the  great  irregularities 
in  our  school  attendance,  revealed  in  the  low  daily  average, 
as  compared  with  the  total  of  the  registers,  can  fail  to  see 
that  much  of  our  tuition  is  necessarily  of  the  most  inade- 
quate kind.  Side  by  side  with,  say  one-tenth  of  our  city 
children,  growing  up  in  absolute  ignorance,  there  are  at 
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least  other  two-tenths  only  one  step  removed  from  it.  Some 
such  resolution  as  that  adopted  in  London  will,  sooner  or 
later,  be  forced  upon  us. — N.  Y.  Times. 


■♦-•- 


THE    SCHOOLMASTER'S     WIFE. 

WOMEN  have  just  as  keen  intelligence  as  men ;  less 
power,  may-be,  of  abstract  reasoning ;  but  far  finer 
perceptive  and  linguistic  faculties.  They  need  not  be  train- 
ed to  exhaustive  scholarship  ;  but  refinement  of  mental  cul- 
ture suits  them,  perhaps,  even  more  than  it  does  our  own  sex. 

I  imagine  that  the  Lady  Jane,  who  read  her  Phaedo  when 
the  horn  was  calling,  had  as  pretty  a  mouse-face  as  you  ever 
saw  in  a  dream  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  gentle  girl  was  a  better 
scholar  than  any  lad  of  seventeen  is  now  in  any  school  of 
England  or  Scotland. 

And  once  upon  a  time,  reader — a  long,  long  while  ago — I 
knew  a  schoolmaster ;  and  that  schoolmaster  had  a  wife. 
And  she  was  young,  and  fair,  and  learned ;  like  that  prin- 
cess-pupil of  old  Ascham ;  fair  and  learned  as  Sydney's 
sister,  Pembroke's  mother.  And  her  voice  was  ever  soft, 
gentle,  and  low,  reader :  an  excellent  thing  in  woman.  And 
her  fingers  were  quick  at  needle-work  and  nimble  in  all  a 
housewife's  cunning.  And  she  could  draw  sweet  music 
from  the  ivory  board ;  and  sweeter,  stranger  music  from  the 
dull  life  of  her  schoolmaster  husband.  And  she  was  slow  of 
heart  to  understand  mischief,  but  her  feet  ran  swift  to  do 
good.  And  she  was  simple  with  the  simplicity  of  girlhood, 
and  wise  with  the  wisdom  that  cometh  only  of  the  Lord — 
Cometh  only  to  the  children  of  the  Kingdom. 

And  her  sweet,  young  life  was  as  a  morning  hymn,  sung 
by  child-voices  to  rich  organ-music.  Time  shall  throw  his 
dart  at  Death,  ere  Death  has  slain  such  another. 

For  she  died,  reader,  a  long,  long  while  ago.  And  I  stood 
once  by  her  grave ;  her  green  grave,  not  far  from  dear 
Dunedin.  Died,  reader,  for  all  she  was  so  fair  and  young, 
and  learned,  and  simple,  and  good. 

And  I  am  told  it  made  a  great  diflerence  to  that  school- 
master.— Day-Dreams  of  a  Schoolmaster. 
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TIfE    SOJVS    OF   PESTALOZZL 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  CARL  GUTZKOW. 


CHAPTER    X. 

For  a  short  distance  only  did  Wiilfing  and  the  Bchulze 
pursue  the  same  road.  While  they  were  thus  walking  to- 
gether, Wiilfing  questioned  his  friend,  whether  Bartel  had 
paid  his  taxes. 

*'  To  the  last  farthing,"  answered  the  other,  '•  which  is  all 
the  more  wonderful,  because  the  very  best  people  are  still 
in  arrears." 

"  But  how  in  the  world  does  he  get  his  money  ?  "  asked 
the  forester,  "  I  never  find  him  at  any  place  where  masons 
are  working,  and  I  am  walking  about  everywhere  in  the 
country,  you  know.  But  whenever  I  pass  a  tavern,  I  am 
almost  sure  to  see  him  hanging  about." 

"  Why,"  said  the  schulze,  "  his  wife  must  make  the  money 
for  both  of  them.  You  know  she  is  picking  up  rags  and 
bones  which  they  buy  of  her  at  the  factory.  And  did  you 
never  hear  that  Marlene,  Bartel's  daughter,  is  going  to 
marry  Hennenhoeft,  your  wood- ward  ?  It  is  not  difficult  to 
g^ess  where  the  money  comes  from." 

The  forester  shook  his  head  in  gloomy  silence*  By  this 
time  they  had  arrived  at  the  point  where  their  roads  sepa- 
rated. The  schulze  took  the  road  for  his  dairy,  while  Wiilf- 
ing  pursued  the  main  road  toward  the  manor-bouse. 

This  chateau,  belonging  to  Baron  de  Fernau's  large  estate, 
was  seldom  or  never  inhabited  by  its  owner  or  any  member 
of  his  family.  The  Baron  preferred  the  gay  style  of  city 
life  in  the  metropolis.  One  part  of  the  chateau  was  occupied 
by  our  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Anbelang,  formerly  the  agri- 
cultural supervisor  of  Count  Wildenschwert's  estate.  Mr. 
Anbelang  was  now  the  Baron's  representative,  the  receiver 
of  his  revenues,  and  his  chief  official.*  It  was  he  who  had 
summoned  Wiilfing  to  the  manor-house. 

Wiilfing's  position  was  generally  considered  as  lucrative 

'z  According  to  the  system,  still  prevailing  in  a  great  part  of  Gennan]r»  the  oivners  of  manorial 
lands  have  privileges  very  similar  to  those  of  the  English  landed  nobility.  They  exercise  almost  all 
righu  which  in  the  cities  belong  to  the  city  governments. 
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and  comfortable.  His  wife,  the  same  Gussy  Wildman  with 
whom  we  are  already  acquainted,  had  borne  him  two  sons 
who  were  now  receiving  education  in  a  distinguished  Poly- 
technical  Institute,  and  it  was  said  that  the  Baron  was  paying 
for  their  education.  But  there/seemed  to  be  cares  that  were 
preying  on  his  life.  There  was  an  habitual  despondency 
about  him,  which  seemed  to  be  greatest  when  official  neces- 
sity (for  otherwise  he  shunned  his  company)  brought  him 
in  contact  with  HennenhOft.  In  addition  to  this,  several 
recent  incidents  seemed  to  have  greatly  increased  his  ill- 
humor.  The  Baron  and  his  wife  had  always  treated  him, 
and  in  fact  all  their  officials,  with  great  liberality,  if  not  lavish- 
ness.  But  of  late  a  change  had  taken  place.  The  frequent 
gratuities  which  he  and  the  other  officers  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  had  been  discontinued ;  salaries  were  cur- 
tailed ;  all  kinds  of  retrenchment  were  introduced.  The 
chief  officer,  Mr.  Anbelang,  had  intimated  that  he  was 
directed  to  increase  the  revenues  of  the  estate.  Wood  had 
been  lately  sold  out  of  the  forest  to  the  value  of  more  than 
30,000  dollars.  All  this  had  been  going  on  for  a  time 
with  the  express  understanding  that  nothing  was  to  be 
changed  in  Wiilfing's  and  Hennenhoft's  departments.  But 
lately  orders  had  been  issued  that  the  expenditures  of  the 
forest  department  must  be  diminished  and  its  regular  reve- 
nues increased.  The  stock  of  game  which  was  kept  in  the 
forest  was  altogether  inadequate,  and  must  be  largely  in- 
creased, it  being  evident  that  poachers  were  continually 
committing  depredations  in  the  forest.  The  Baron  had 
written  that  Mr.  Anbelang's  accounts  showed  the  cost  of 
every  deer  which  was  sent  to  his  table  to  be  250  dollars. 

Wiilfing  was  sincerely  desirous  of  executing  the  Baron's 
directions  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  he  had  earnestly  con- 
sidered how  the  poachers  might  be  kept  from  the  forest, 
how  the  stealing  of  wood  and  the  evident  defalcations  in 
the  charcoal  and  tar  departments  might  be  stopped.  It 
was  not  doubtful  to  him  that  peculation  and  dishonesty 
was  practised  in  these  departments,  and  that  Hennenh5ft 
had  a  hand  in  it.  And  still  he  shrunk  from  taking  mea- 
sures against  him,  or  even  communicating  with  him  con- 
cerning that  matter.  In  the  conference  to  which  Mr.  Anbe- 
lang had  invited  Wiilfing,  all  these  topics,  except  the  last, 
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were  discussed.  After  a  protracted  sitting,  in  which  both 
men  had  been  comparing  notes  on  all  details,  Wiilfing  was 
informed  that  Anbelang  had  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Baron  Tiimpling,  a  neighboring  nobleman,  and  several  other 
land  owners,  to  put  an  efiective  stop  to  the  poaching.  They 
had  determined  on  a  raid  against  the  poachers  which  was  to 
take  place  that  very  night.  Since  it  was  known  that  there 
were  several  dangerous  characters  among  them,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  they  would  make  use  of  their  fire-arms  if  any 
attempt  should  be  made  to  arrest  them  or  to  stop  their  law- 
less trade.  It  had,  therefore,  seemed  necessary  to  employ 
several  gensd'armes  and  other  armed  officers,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected that  Wiilfing  would  be  present,  and  assist  the  party 
with  his  advice,  and  if  necessary  with  his  arms.  All  were 
to  assemble  at  1 1  o'clock,  at  Wolfs  comer.  Before  Wiilfing 
left  the  chateau,  Mr.  Anbelang,  who  evidently  considered 
Wiilfing's  integrity  to  be  unquestionable,  had  pledged  him 
to  observe  the  strictest  secrecy  as  to  the  projected  expedi- 
tion, and  not  to  breathe  a  word  concerning  it  to  any  person 
whatsoever. 

Wiilfing  was  invited  by  Mr.  Nesselborn  to  partake  in  the 
social  enjoyment  of  the  evening  by  which  the  worthy  school-  . 
master's  birth-da^y  was  to  be  celebrated.  On  his  way  to  the 
school-house  he  gave  way  to  the  mournful  meditations  which 
the  proposed  expedition,  and  Hennenhoft's  probable  con- 
nection with  the  poachers  could  not  fail  to  awaken  in  him. 
His  own  relation  to  Hennenhoft  and  to  Countess  Jadwiga, 
his  benefactress,  were  foremost  in  his  mind,  and  his  former 
life,  a  life  of  errors  and  repentance,  was  brought  vividly 
before  him.  When  Countess  Jadwiga  had  given  testimony 
in  his  favor,  while  he  was  under  the  charge  of  attempted 
arson,  the  Dornweil  Court  did  not  immediately  accept  her 
statements  as  fully  satisfactory.  But  Count  Wildenschwert 
had  afterwards  seen  fit  to  withdraw  his  charges.  Some 
said  that  his  wife's  desertion,  her  determined  resolution 
to  remain  separated  from  him,  and  the  countenance  which 
her  father  had  given  to  her,  had  filled  the  Count  with 
such  contempt  for  men  that  he  had  suflfered  the  matter  to 
drop  from  sheer  disgust.  Others  maintained  that  the  Count 
had  a  suspicion  against  his  wife  of  being  Hennenhoft's 
and  Wiilfing's  accomplice  in  the  attempted  crime.    As  to- 
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her  motives,  he  believed  that  it  was  her  intention  to  give 
him  pain  by  destroying  his  beloved  collections.  His  honor 
would  not  allow  these  facts  to  become  public,  and  hence 
he  affected  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  his  wife's  deposition, 
and  let  the  whole  matter  drop.  However  this  may  be, 
certain  it  was  that  Hennenh5ft,  Wiilfing  and  his  wife  owed 
everything  to  the  Countess.  That  they  must  have  repaid 
that  deed  of  kindness  with  some  act,  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether in  accordance  with  the  laws,  was  made  probable 
by  the  fact  that  the  Countess  continued  to  overwhelm 
them  with  benefits  even  after  her  divorce  from  the  Count  of 
Wildenschwert,  soon  after  which  she  had  become  the  Baron- 
ess of  Femau.  Wiilfing's  habitual  state  of  depression,  and 
some  occasional  remarks  of  his  wife,  indicated  that  his  re- 
lations to  the  Countess  and  to  Hennenh5ft  must  be  of  a 
peculiar  and  mysterious  nature. 

Secret  guilt  is  like  an  overflowing  spring.  It  will  break 
its  course  in  some  direction.  Soon  it  oozes  forth  from 
the  earth  in  places  least  expected.  Thus,  conscience  digs 
its  own  channels,  affecting  even  the  sound  parts  of  the  soul. 
In  such  a  state  everything  seems  failure  and  disappoint- 
ment. Sins  are  remembered  for  which  we  thought  we  had 
fully  atoned  by  long  contrition.  After  remorselessly  dis- 
secting our  excuses,  we  find  that  they  do  not  hold  good. 
We  discover  falsehood  in  what  the  rest  of  the  world  has 
readily  taken  for  truth.  Our  self-tormenting  soul  shrinks 
in  the  face  of  Eternal  light,  as  our  bodily  eyes  are  blinded 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

It  was  evident  that  secret  guilt  weighed  on  the  souls  of 
both  Wiilfing  and  his  wife.  They  were  living  in  strict  se- 
clusion in  their  lonely  cottage,  avoiding  all  amusements  and 
even  the  company  of  their  friends.  Never .  did  they  leave 
the  house  of  God,  at  which  their  attendance  was  regular, 
without  tears  in  their  eyes.  They  never  received  a  letter 
from  the  mail-carrier  without  showing  signs  of  dread.  It  is 
true  Wiilfing's  wife  did  not  bear  her  head  so  humbly  as  her 
husband  ;  for  in  certain  conditions  of  life  women  show  more 
moral  courage  than  men.  Only  in  Hennenh5ft*s  presence 
would  she  cast  down  her  eyes.  She  and  her  husband  shunned 
all  contact  with  him,  never  coming  near  his  dismal  dwelling. 
There  had  been  once  an  old  convent  in  the  midst  of  the  for- 
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est.  Its  ruins  were  now  overgrown  with  grass  and  fern. 
But  \i  the  spade  were  applied  to  that  spot,  it  would  encoun- 
ter old  walls  and  vaults ;  even  above  ground  a  dilapidated 
square  was  left,  with  here  and  there  a  turret  or  a  cell  loom- 
ing over  the  ruins.  This  old  masonry,  it  was  rumored,  was 
by  subterraneian  passages  connected  with  the  seignorial 
buildings  of  Steinthal.  With  these  relics  of  former  ages 
modem  structures  had  been  connected.  Long  sheds  and 
similar  buildings  had  been  erected  for  the  drying  of  bark 
and  the  storing  of  charcoal.  There  were  also  furnaces  and 
kilns  for  reducing  the  forest  trees  to  charcoal,  and  trans- 
forming the  pitch  of  the  firs  and  pines  into  tar.  AH  this  was 
under  Hennenhoft's  direction.  Neither  Wulfing  nor  his  wife 
ever  approached  this  part  of  the  forest. 

It  had  now  become  necessary  tor  Wulfing  to  come  to  an 
open  collision  with  his  former  companion.  In  spite  of  his 
given  promise,  the  question  repeatedly  arose  in  his  mind 
whether  he  should  not  warn  Hennenhoft  of  the  expedition 
projected  by  his  superiors.  He  was  almost  resolved  to  dcTif, 
and  rehearsed  to  himself  the  way  he  would  address  him : 
"  Man,"  he  would  say,  "  the  first  transgression  of  my 
life  united  our  fates.  When  we  were  serving  our  coun- 
try as  soldiers,  your  example  seduced  me  to  gambling, 
drinking,  and  all  manner  of  dissipation.  I  knew  that  you 
were  robbing  the  Government  by  stealing  arms,  leather  and 
clothing  from  the  storehouses.  I  abetted  all  these  crimes  by 
allowing  you  to  enter  the  building  when  I  was  on  guard 
duty.  We  were  both  found  out,  and  suffered  a  disgracefiil 
punishment.  Being  thus  cut  oflF  from  an  honest  career,  I 
could  not,  dishonored  as  I  was,  find  employment  While  I 
was  thus  struggling  with  my  fate,  you  approached  me  again, 
railed  at  my  good  resolutions,  and  induced  me  to  make  use 
of  forged  testimonials.  Your  skilful  hand  had  fabricated  for 
me  a  certificate,  counterfeiting  the  signatures  of  our  former 
military  superiors.  On  the  ground  of  these  forged  papers 
I  found  employment  in  the  service  of  the  Count  of  Wilden 
schwert.  I  served  him  faithfully  for  years,  submitting  to  all 
his  caprices,  forcing  my  natural  temper  into  humility ;  for  I 
knew  my  own  worthlessness.  But  in  an  evil  hour  my  evil 
spirit  awoke  again.  One  evening,  being  tired  by  the  most 
exhausting  work,  I  was  ordered  by  the  Count  to  wait  upon 
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a  guest,  which  I  sullenly  refused  with  a  cutting  and  imper 
tinent  remark.  The  Count,  in  a  fury,  struck  and  kicked  me. 
Breathing  vengeance,  I  fled,  and  met — you,  I  told  you  all 
You  wanted  employment,  and  I  was  willing  that  you  should 
have  my  place.  You  went  to  the  castle,  but  returned  fu- 
rious and  thirsting  for  vengeance.  In  that  disastrous  night 
when  I,  in  your  company,  returned  to  the  castle  to  take 
what  belonged  to  me,  you  raised  the  torch  in  spite  of  my 
protests.  Then  the  warning  of  an  angel  struck  our  ears. 
We  fled,  but  were  seized  and  imprisoned.  And  that  witness 
of  your  intended  crime,  who  might  have  destroyed  us,  had 
mercy  on  us,  and  opened  the  bars  of  our  prison.  Then  even 
your  heart  became  soft,  and  you  vowed  to  her  that  had 

saved  us,  to  become  an  honest  man,  but " 

Wiilfing's  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  a  terrible  recollec- 
tion. Lightnings  flashed  up  in  the  night  of  his  soul,  illumi- 
nating the  chasm  that  yawned  before  him.  He  instinctively 
felt  that  the  consequences  of  the  next  night  might  even 
reach  his  benefactress,  and  bury  her  under  Hennenhoft's 
ruin.  And  yet'  he  could  not  warn  Hennenhbft  without 
breaking  his  solemn  promise  and  sacrificing  that  self-respect 
which  he  was  determined  not  to  lose  again,  now  that  he  had 
recovered  it.  Thus  divided  in  his  heart,  he  arrived  at  the 
school-house,  where  the  little  company  were  indulging  in  in- 
nocent mirth.  Mr.  Peterenz,  the  village  clergyman,  and 
Mr.  Stutzbart  were  among  the  guests.  The  grandfather  had 
been  notified  that  his  son  Lienhard  would  arrive  in  the  eve- 
ning, to  the  great  delight  of  Mr.  Peterenz,  who  flattered 
himself  with  the  hope  of  "  saving  a  sermon,  without  an  ex- 
change of  pulpits."  Immediately  after  the  hunter's  entrance 
the  mail  coach  arrived,  and  the  whole  company  went  out  to 
receive  the  honored  son  of  their  aged  host.  Having  gone 
through  with  the  usual  greetings  and  hand-shakings,  and 
having  delivered  the  various  tokens  of  afiection  and  birth- 
day presents  from  his  wife  and  his  two  daughters,  Lienhard 
took  his  seat  among  the  little  company  and  joined  in  their 
jovial  conversation.  When  he  was  informed  that  Gertrude, 
his  niece,  was  about  to  be  sent  to  a  boarding-school,  he  made 
many  remarks  on  the  system  of  education  generally  pursued 
in  such  institutions.  Lienhard  Nesselborn  had  not  lost  his 
old  interest  in  the  "  school  question."     He  condemned  most 
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of  the  boarding  institutes.  They  were  mere  pecuniary 
speculations :  the  principals,  generally  persons  who  had  suf- 
fered shipwreck  in  other  occupations,  were  in  the  habit  of 
opening  these  institutions  with  high-sounding  phrases ;  but 
the  fact  was,  they  cared  for  nothing  but  money-making. 
Great  principles  and  educational  truths  were  talked  of,  but 
not  carried  out.  The  whole  educational  machinery  had  the 
great  ultimate  design  to  feed  the  proprietor.  In  the  most 
favorable  case  he  would  blindly  follow  governmental  re- 
gulations and  orders,  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  State  au- 
thorities ! 

There^were  several  replies  on  the  part  of  the  old  gentle- 
man and  Mr.  Peterenz.  The  latter  made  the  conversation 
more  general.  He  referred  to  Jeremiah  Gotthelf,*  who,  in 
his  opinion,  had  succeeded  best  in  representing  the  true 
ideal  of  an  instructor  of  the  people.  But  Lienhard  decidedly 
protested  against  that  opinion, 

•'  No,  no,"  he  said  ;  **  that  schoolmaster  K^ser  of  Jeremiah 
Gotthelf  is  a  miserable  wretch — a  bungler  from  beginning  to 
end.  I  do  not  dispute  the  almost  Homeric  art  in  the  com- 
position, and  acknowledge  the  great  skill  with  which  the 
author  has  laid  open  the  most  secret  pages  of  nature,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  engage  our  warm  sympathy  with  his  pic- 
ture. But  does  Kaser  show  a  true  conception  of  the  dignity 
of  the  teacher's  profession  ?  Does  not  that  conceited  Swiss 
theologian,  who  ought  to  have  been  called  Bitius  instead  of 
Bitzius,  distinctly  show  how  utterly  superfluous  the  great 
question  of  popular  education  appears  to  him  ?  He  derides 
it,  he  delivers  it  to  the  scholastic  councellors  to  be  cold- 
shouldered  !  He  goes  to  the  whole  length  of  reaction, 
ridicules  any  participation  of  the  people  in  the  administration 
or  making  of  laws,  and  considers  the  Lord  a  mere  task-master, 
and  his  holy  Gospel  a  rod.  In  this  spirit  he  has  represented 
the  great  pedagogical  question  of  the  century  in  the  garb 
of  a  wretched  and  ragged  beggar.  Attempting  to  describe 
the  educational  world  in  Switzerland  before  Pestalozzi,  he 
nowhere  gives  to  him,  the  great  reformer,  the  honor  that  is 
due  him !     He  ridicules  those  benevolent  officers  who  en- 

X  Jeremias  Gotthelf  is  the  wmm  de  plum*  of  Albert  Bitzius,  an  eminent  author  in  regard  to  popular 
education.  Bitzius  died  in  1854,  at  which  time  he  was  a  clergyman  in  the  Canton  of  Bern,  Switzer- 
land. His  work  referred  to  has  the  title :  "  Sorrows  and  joys  of  a  Schoolmaster."  Bern,  1838.  The 
hero  of  the  tale  is  Schoolmaster  YJata,— Translator, 
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deavor  to  throw  light  into  his  stupid,  beastly,  thievish 
Kaser.  Can  all  his  poetical  pictures  compensate  for  the 
way  in  which  he  makes  that  former  weaver,  a  fellow  without 
any  call  for  the  profession  of  a  teacher,  expatiate  on  his 
'  sorrows  and  joys,'  just  as  our  dear  colleagues  would  wish  the 
profession  to  be  degraded  ?  But  the  impure  always  punishes 
itself.  This  dolt  relates  his  history  with  remarks  which  can 
only  be  the  result  of  the  most  perfect  mental  education.  On 
every  page,  at  every  passage,  borrowed  from  the  Swiss 
minister's  highly  finished  sermons,  the  reader  must  ask  the 
question,  how  in  the  world  all  that  has  come  to  that  weaver  ? 
The  author  has  entirely  forgotten  to  explain  tho  sudden 
illumination  of  that  blockhead.  In  vain  we  expect  to  be 
told  of  the  way  in  which  his  spirit  received  the  ability  thus 
to  criticize,  reprimand  and  ridicule  himself.  The  whole 
story  is  an  unsolved  riddle.  Only  one  thing  is  explained, 
namely:  the  hatred  of  the  theologians  to  the  school,  to 
which  they  even  g^dge  the  word  '  master.'  That  word,  of 
course,  is  the  pulpit's  monopoly." 

Mr.  Peterenz  wisely  avoided  taking  sides  with  the  attacked 
party,  not  wishing  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  entertaining  the 
ultra  views,  so  mercilessly  denounced  by  Lienhard.  He 
simply  tried  to  smooth  somewhat  the  points  of  the  attack 
"  It  is  a  real  pity,"  he  said,  "  that  we  are  never  able  to  re- 
move the  earthly  dross  from  the  heavenly  ideals  that  are 
living  in  our  minds.  The  beauty  of  even  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  plants  which  we  take  up  from  the  ground  is  marred 
by  the  filth  of  the  earth  and  the  worms  and  slugs  adhering 
to  them.  The  perfect  model  teacher,  my  dear  colleague,  is 
yet  to  be  bom,  nay,  even  the  perfect  model  pupil !  Yes, 
even  model  pupils  we  should  have ;  children,  handed  over 
to  school,  not  by  the  house  and  its  prejudices,  but  by  nature 
herself;  children  that  need  not  to  unlearn,  but  merely  to 
receive !     It  is  only  too  true,  every  thing  is  full  of  scum  !  " 

"  The  true  pedagogic  faith,"  replied  Lienhard,  "justifies, 
cleanses  and  purifies  everything.  We  must  educate  for  a  life 
such  as  must  have  been  conceived  by  the  Almighty  when  he 
created  man.  Rousseau's  Emil  is  a  fable  for  the  world  only 
as  it  now  exists.  But  for  the  educator's  conscience,  for  the 
spiritual  world,  that  Emil  has  been  a  reality,  and  is  alive 
still ! " 
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The  guests  separated  at  an  early  hour.  Then  there  was 
a  peculiar  silence  between  Lienhard  and  his  father,  and  little 
Gertrude's  spirits  became  sad  and  depressed.  Under  some 
pretext  she  was  sent  out  of  the  room.  Her  heart  yean^ed 
to  learn  the  substance  of  the  conversation  which  was  opened 
between  father  and  son.  Passing  and  repassing  at  the  door, 
she  was  able  to  gather  up  so  many  fragments  of  this  con- 
versation that  she  became  aware  at  least  of  its  main  points. 

"  My  brother's  inheritance,"  said  the  grandfather,  "  which 
I  might  have  kept  for  myself,  in  order  to  have  a  few  days  of 
rest  at  the  evening  of  my  life,  was  divided  by  me  into  two 
shares,  one  of  which  you  received  for  your  support  at  the 
university.  Your  brother  invested  the  other  in  his  farm, 
and  the  sale  of  the  estate  after  his  death  produced  an  almost 
equal  amount,  consisting  of  four  thousand  dollars  in  good 
stocks,  which  I  am  preserving  for  Gertrude.  She  is  an 
orphan.     When  I  die — " 

"  Would  we  not,  then,  deal  by  her  like  fathers,  mothers, 
sisters  ?  "  interrupted  the  son* 

"  l^«r  wife,  and  deal  like  a  mother! — Your  daughters,  and 
act  like  sisters !  If  phrases  were  food  and  clothing !  No, 
my  dear  son,  on  this  security  I  cannot  leave  behind  me  the 
poor  orphan.  I  have  saved  the  interest  to  send  her  to  a 
seminary,  of  course  not  to  a  fashionable  one." 

•'  To  bigots ! " 

"  What  harm  if  she  dresses  in  dark  blue  calico,  with  a 
white  apron  like  a  nun  ?  As  a  clergyman  you  should  know 
that  too  much  religion  can  never  come  into  young  hearts ; 
rather  too  much  than  too  little !'" 

For  a  while  there  was  silence  in  the  room.  Then  Ger- 
trude's uncle  rehearsed  his  plans.  His  vocation  as  a  minister 
had  now  become  an  insupportable  burden ;  he  was  resolved 
to  give  it  up  and  devote  himself  to  education.  He  would 
establish  in  the  metropolis  a  great  educational  institute, 
both  for  day-scholars  and  boarders.  There  would  be  six 
departments ;  he  would  prepare  his  pupils  even  for  the 
university.  A  large  building  suited  to  this  purpose  was  just 
now  for  sale.  He  had  already  in  view  several  teachers,  and 
many  pupils  too.  A  well  written  programme  would  secure 
a  good  beginning.  There  were  innumerable  parents  not 
able  to  eduqate  their  children  in  their  own  houses.     Others 
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looked  at  our  public  gj^mnasiums  with  distrust ;  they  had 
become  barracks.  The  public  teachers  appointed  by  the 
government  were  living  to  satisfy  their  own  vanity,  their 
fame  through  learned  journals.  It  was  more  important  to 
them  to  write  a  Latin  •'  school-programme"  which  would  be 
reviewed  in  the  papers,  than  to  correct  the  tasks  of  their 
pupils.  Personal  education  was  wanting  everywhere.  "  It 
is  true,"  he  continued,  "my  prosi>ectus  cannot  explain 
all  this  without  restraint.  That  would  bring  out  countless 
enemies  against  me.  But  the  attentive  reader  will  read  it 
*  between  the  lines.'  Then  at  length  I  shall  be  in  my  own 
element !  Even  if  I  begin  with  no  more  than  twenty  board- 
ers, in  three  years  I  shall  have  ten  times  as  many.  The 
results  of  my  institute  will  be  known.  Of  course,  I  shall 
not  place  them  under  a  bushel.  People  must  see  how  rest- 
lessly I  work.  The  joyful  shouts  from  our  *  Tumplatz*  shall 
resound  far  over  our  garden-walls,  and  over  Germany, 
Cheerful,  healthful  faces  will  be  our  most  attracting  recom- 
mendation. I  have  nearly  everything  I  could  desire  for  the 
realization  of  this  plan !  Bogendorf,  .  my  old  university 
friend,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  schools  in  the 
ministry.  Doctor  Staudner,  another  old  friend,  will  negotiate 
for  the  property,  and  has  promised  to  procure  my  first  pupils* 
Nothing  is  wanting  but  some  money.  Two  thousand  dol- 
lars have  already  been  collected  by  my  friends.  If  you 
give  me  Gertrude's  four  thousand  dollars,  my  enterprise 
will  be  secured,  and  I  shall  perform  great  things  in  the 
spirit  of  our  master  Pestalozzi ! " 

Gertrude  had  caught  parts  of  this  address,  and  listened 
now  to  the  replies  of  her  grandfather.  He  closed  them 
with  allusions  to  her  uncle's  wife  and  daughters.  ♦ 

"  This  was  your  first  misfortune,"  he  remarked,  referring 
probably  to  the  development  of  his  son  in  gcneraL  "  Your 
second  misfortune  was  the  choice  of  your  wife.  She  was 
good-looking,  unquestionably,  and  is  still  so.  But  she  was 
of  no  xise  to  you.  Your  mind  has  always  been  aiming  at 
high  and  serious  things,  but  your  wife's  mind  has  been  oc- 
cupied with  parties,  associating  with  the  higher  classes, 
dress  and  scandal.  All  this  was  nearer  to  her  heart  than  to 
assist  you  in  your  high  vocation.  A  minister's  wife  must 
either  be  a  blessing  to  her  husband,  or  a  curse.      She  can 
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ruin  his  whole  harvest,  can  turn  his  holy  gown  into  a  buf- 
foon's jacket.  Oh  Lienhard,  Lienhard  !  It  was  your  great 
mistake  that  you  thought  more  of  what  flattered  your  senses 
than  of  that  which  would  have  made  your  future  happi- 
ness !  Now  your  children  are  grown  up.  The  apple  did 
not  fall  far  from  the  tree.  The  little  town  of  Rohrbach  is 
no  longer  sufficient  for  their  worldly  hearts.  What  the 
mother  does  not  ask  for  herself,  she  asks  for  her  daughters. 
And  if  they  are  always  dressed  in  the  newest  fashion,  of 
course,  she  must  be  too.  Thus  the  so-called  love  for  the 
daughters  furnishes  the  pretext  for  wicked  attacks  on  the 
scant  substance  of  an  honest  man." 

The  uncle  did  not  reply.  It  soon  was  still  in  the  school- 
house,  its  inmates  having  retired  to  rest,  each  busy  with  his 
own  thoughts. 
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THE  singular  rhymes  given  below  have  been  many 
times  printed,  but  will  be  new  to  not  a  few  of  our 
readers.  They  were  composed  during  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  had  a  wide  circulation,  not  only  in  this  country  but 
in  England,  where  their  peculiar  construction  seems  not  to 
have  been  discovered,  at  least  for  some  time.  Read  across 
the  page  they  are  full  of '  Tory '  sentiment ;  read  as  we  print 
them  below,  they  contend  strongly  for  the  Revolutionary 
cause. 

Hark !  hark  !  the  trumpets  sound,  the  din  of  war's  alarms. 
O'er  seas  and  solid  ground,  doth  call  us  all  to  arms. 

Who  for  King  George  doth  stand,  their  honors  soon  will  shine  ; 
Their  ruin  is  at  hand,  who  with  the  Congress  join. 

The  acts  of  Parliament,  in  them  I  much  delight ; 

I  hate  their  cursed  intent,  who  for  the  Congress  fight. 

The  Tories  of  the  day,  they  are  my  daily  toast ; 

They  soon  will  sneak  away,  who  independence  boast. 

Who  non-resistance  hold,  they  have  my  hand  and  heart ; 

May  the}'  for  slaves  be  sold,  who  act  a  Whiggish  part. 

On  Mansfield,  North,  and  Bute,  my  daily  blessings  pour ; 
Confusion  and  dispute,  on  Congress  evermore. 

To  North,  that  British  Lord,  may  honor  still  be  done  ; 

I  wish  a  block  and  cord,  to  General  Washington. 
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ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

PART    TENTH. 

The  People's  Influence,  i/cxkiS/o. 

"  //  was  written  with  little  assistance  of  the  learned,  and  without  any 
patronage  of  the  great ;  not  in  the  soft  obscurities  of  retirement,  or  under 
the  shelter  of  academic  bowers,  but  amid  inconveniences  and  distraction,  in 
sickness  and  in  sorrow'*  Samuel  Johnson,  1755. 

The  Age  of  Johnson,  1745-1800. 

THE  days  of  Pope  were  also  the  days  of  what  are 
known  as  Grub  Street  writers,  and  these  come  legiti- 
mately before  us  now,  because  from  their  ranks  the  writer 
was  developed  who  became  "  the  most  conspicuous  literary 
man  of  his  country,"  in  the  period  now  opening  before  us. 

In  a  filthy  and  poverty-stricken  region  of  the  British 
metropolis,  not  far  from  Bunhill  fields,  where  the  ashes  of 
Bunyan  and  Watts  repose,  dwelt  those  hack  writers  who 
wrote  ballads  and  reviews,  prologues,  prefaces,  indexes  and 
almanacs.  The  name  which  these  took  from  the  street  has 
since  been  applied  to  productions  marked  by  **  bad  matter 
expressed  in  a  bad  manner,  false,  confused  histories,  low 
creeping  poetry,  and  grovelling  prose,"  wherever  written. 

To  this  circle  of  writers  two  young  men  were  added  in 
1737,  one  of  whom,  aged  twenty-one,  was  afterwards  cele- 
brated as  David  Garrick,  the  peerless  actor.  The  other, 
aged  twenty-eight,  will  always  be  known  as  the  Leviathan 
of  Letters — Samuel  Johnson.  The  next  year  Johnson  pub- 
lished a  satire  entitled  London^  in  which  he  exclaims  : 

"  This  mournful  truth  is  everywhere  confessed, 
Slow  rises  worth,  by  poverty  oppressed." 

Continuing  a  laborious  career,  he  produced  in  1749— eleven 
years  later — ^the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes^  in  which,  speaking 
again  from  his  experience,  he  said  : 

" Mark  what  ills  the  scholar's  life  assail, — 

Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron  and  the  jail." 

Macaulay  calls  Dr.  Johnson  the  last  survivor  of  a  genuine 
race  of  Grub  Street  hacks ;  but,  though  forced,  by  the  con- 
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dition  into  which  his  father's  financial  embarrassment  cast 
him,  thus  to  labor  for  his  daily  bread,  he  was  of  a  far  difier- 
ent  character  from  many,  if  not  from  most  of  his  class. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  principles ;  a  moralist,  who  un- 
sparingly denounced  hypocrisy  and  licentiousness,  and  a 
Christian,  full  of  unostentatious  charity.  As  a  writer,  he 
depreciated  imagination  and  elevated  the  understanding. 
He  raised  himself  to  such  a  position  that  his  own  age  re- 
garded him  as  a  classic,  and  he  accomplished  it  by  the  most 
laborious  application,  and  in  face  of  obstacles  varied  in  their 
nature  and  apparently  insurmountable.  He  still  holds  an 
honored  place,  and  is  to-day  more  intimately  known  than 
almost  any  other  of  our  authors.  Upon  the  canvas  of  Bos- 
well's  Life,  Dr.  Johnson  stands  out  painted  with  the  minute- 
ness of  a  pre-Raphaelite,  bold  in  outline,  and  exact  in  detail. 
His  character  and  writings  are  worthy  of  careful  study  by 
those  who  would  be  acquainted  with  all  the  capabilities  of 
our  language.  While  saying  this,  I  do  not  wish  any  one  to 
understand  me  as  recommending  him  to  imitate  the  style  of 
this  or  of  any  other  author.  He  who  imitates,  usually 
selects  the  weak  points  for  copying,  and  this  is  especially 
apparent  in  the  imitators  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Those  who  have 
attempted  it  have  parodied  his  style  of  expression — his  an- 
titheses and  Latinisms,  while  they  have  been  utterly  unable 
to  re-produce  his  keen  and  quick  wit,  his  weighty  matter, 
his  knowledge,  sagacity  and  penetration. 

Dr.  Johnson's  great  work  is  the  Dictumary  of  the  English 
Language^  published,  as  the  result  of  seven  years'  toil,  in 
1755.  It  entitles  him  to  be  called  the  father  of  English  lexi- 
cography, for  the  work  was  original,  and  has  had  a  great  in- 
fluence in  fixing  the  form  of  our  language,  and  settling  the 
meaning  of  its  words. 

A  great  difference  between  Johnson  and  Pope  is  found  in 
the  strong  moral  purpose  of  the  one,  and  the  lack  of  that 
purpose  in  the  other.  This  purpose  is  sho\vn  in  the  preface 
to  Johnson's  dictionary.  Hear  the  moralist :  "  It  is  the  mis- 
fortune of  those  who  toil  at  the  lower  employments  of  life 
to  be  rather  driven  by  fear  of  evil  than  attracted  by  the 
prospect  of  good ;  to  be  exposed  to  censure  without  the 
hope  of  praise ;  to  be  disgraced  by  miscarriage  or  punished 
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by  neiglect,  where  success  would  have  been  without  ap- 
plause, and  diligence  without  reward.  Among-  these  un- 
happy mortals  is  the  writer  of  dictionaries  ;  whom  mankind 
have  considered  not  as  the  pupil,  but  as  the  slave  of  science, 
the  pioneer  of  literature,  doomed  only  to  remove  rubbish, 
and  clear  obstructions  from  the  paths  through  which  learn- 
ing and  genius  press  forward  to  conquest  and  glory,  without 
bestowing  a  smile  upon  the  humble  drudge  that  facilitates 
their  progress.  Every  other  author  may  aspire  to  praise,  the 
lexicographer  can  only  hope  to  escape  reproach,  and  even  this 
negative  recompense  has  been  yet  granted  to  very  few.  1 
have,  notwithstanding  this  discouragement,  attempted  a  Diction^ 
ary  of  the  English  Language^  He  further  asserts  that  he 
had  the  honor  of  his  country  in  view,  wishing  it  no  longer  to 
yield  "the  palm  of  philology  without  a  contest  to  the 
nations  of  the  continent."  He  says  that  the  chief  glory  of  a 
nation  arises  from  its  authors,  and  that  it  was  his  desire  to 
enable  foreign  nations  and  distant  ages  to  gain  access  to  our 
propagators  of  knowledge,  aiming  to  "  afford  light  to  the  re- 
positories of  science,  and  add  celebrity  to  Bacon,  to  Hooker, 
to  Milton  and  to  Boyle." 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  refer  more  at  length  to  this  in- 
teresting writer,  but  forces  us  to  turn  to  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries. The  first  to  attract  our  attention  is  Edward 
Gibbon,  author  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire^ 
the  fruit  of  the  thought  of  twenty-three  years.  Associated 
with  his  is  the  name  of  David  Hume,  author  of  the  dramatic 
and  picturesque  History  of  England.  Contemporary  also 
was  Sir  William  Jones,  the  oriental  scholar.  He  was  a 
remarkable  linguist,  and  will  be  long  remembered  for  his  in- 
vestigations in  Asiatic  philology  and  literature,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken  in  these  papers.  Edmund  Burke 
belongs  also  to  this  age,  and  he  was  one  of  the  brilliant 
group  that  gathered  around  the  table  of  the  Literary  Club 
at  the  Mitre.  Oliver  Goldsmith,  too,  was  at  that  table,  and 
in  spite  of  his  geniality,  learning  and  delicacy  of  writing, 
which  caused  him  to  be  loved  and  courted,  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  he  was  sometimes  looked  upon  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  his  own  philosophic  vagabond. 

Thomas  Gray,  the  observing  and  tender  lyric  poet,  g^ve 
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us  the  sweet  E/e^y  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard^  and  the 
Pindaric  ode  of  the  Welsh  Bard^  beginning : 

"  Ruin  seize  the  ruthless  King  ! 
Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait." 

Besides  these  there  was  the  Presbyterian  historian,  William 
Robertson;  the  philosophical  Scotch  political  economist, 
Adam  Smith ;  the  Scotch  balladist,  Robert  Bums,  and  the 
graceful  and  playful  singer  of  Olney,  William  Cowper. 

In  America  literature  began  to  be  cultivated  not  long 
after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  For  many  years  authors 
were  few,  and  they  wrote  under  many  disadvantages.  We 
may  consider  the  literature  of  the  English  language  pro- 
duced in  our  country  under  three  aspects  :  I.  The  Colonial 
Period,  from  1620-1775  ;  11.  The  Revolutionary  Period^  from 
1775-1830;  and  III.  T/te  American  Period,  irom  1830-1870. 

The  Colonial  Period  covers  a  part  of  the  age  of  Johnson. 
At  that  time  such  topics  were  under  discussion  in  America 
as  we  have  referred  to  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Puritan 
influence,  and  the  period  was  marked  by  earnestness  and 
strength,  rather  than  by  elegance  of  style,  imagination  or 
delicacy.  Among  our  writers  then  was  Benjamin  Franklin, 
who  is  too  well  known  to  delay  us.  He  was  three  years 
older  than  Dr.  Johnson.  Associated  with  Franklin  some- 
what, and  resembling  him  in  desiring  to  be  useful,  was  Cot- 
ton Mather,  a  divine  who,  in  connection  with  the  witchcraft 
delusion,  has  been  ably  discussed  of  late.  • 

To  mention  no  more,  there  was  Jonathan  Edwards,  the 

metaphysician,  whose  works  rank  higher  than  those  of  any 

other  writer  of  the  period,  and  still  furnish  strong  food  for 

thought,  and  sound  arguments  to  support  principles.     It  is 

an  honor  to  New  England  that,  so  early  in  her  history,  she 

produced  a  man  who,  in  her  remotest  limits,  so  thoroughly 

cultivated  his  mind  as  to  produce  works  which,  for  power 

of  subtle  argument  and  metaphysical  acuteness,  caused  the 

great  minds  of  the  mother  country  to  acknowledge  him 

their  master ! 

Arthur  Oilman. 
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R  ULLOFF   A  GAIN. 

WE  have  already,  in  April,  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
career  and  character  of  Rulloff,  the  learned  murderer. 
Professor  Mather,  of  Amherst  College,  recently  had  an  in- 
terview with  the  prisoner,  and  gives  the  following  interest- 
ing account  of  it : 

"  My  visit  was  not  one  of  idle  curiosity,  for  one  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  college  had  shown  me,  some  months  since, 
a  criticism  of  RuUofTs,  written  years  ago,  when  he  was  in 
the  State  Prison  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  upon  parts  of  Professor 
Taylor  Lewis's  edition  of  one  of  Plato's  dialogues,  which 
had  warmly  interested  me  in  his  scholarship.  The  next 
morning,  about  nine  o'clock,  the  advocate  and  I  went  down 
to  the  prison,  and  the  gentlemanly  High  Sheriff  at  once  con- 
sented to  grant  the  interview,  if^  Rulloff  was  willing.  The 
doomed  man  at  first  refused,  as  he  had  done  of  late  to  all 
visitors,  but  when  told  that  I  was  a  student  and  teacher 
of  Greek,  he  at  once  consented.  He  approached  the  heavy 
latticed  iron-door  and  asked  very  politely  if  I  could  remain 
long  enough  to  learn  something  of  the  beauties  of  his  theory 
of  language.  Without  replying,  I  turned  to  the  officer  and 
asked  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  go  into  the  cell.  He 
said  yes,  and  proceeded  to  unlock  the  massive  padlocks. 
It  was  a  long,  narrow,  granite-built  room,  but  high,  and 
furnished  with  plenty  of  light  and  pure  air.  As  we  entered, 
Rulloff  approached  with  two  dilapidated  chairs,  and  with  the 
most  winnmg  courtesy,  asked  us  to  be  seated,  and  offered 
to  relieve  me  of  my  hat.  He  sat  down  on  his  rude  pallet 
opposite  me,  and  I  told  him  that  I  had  seen  the  criticism  re- 
ferred to  above,  and  that  I  had  desired  to  learn  how  he  had 
acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  old  languages.  He  replied, 
with  a  smile,  that  he  had  obtained  it  all  by  honest  work ; 
that  he  had  never  been  in  a  college  or  university,  but  that 
from  boyhood  he  had  a  most;  intense  interest  in  the  beauty 
and  the  strength  of  the  Greek  tongue.  He  complained 
that  he  had  been  laughed  at  by  the  public  as  a  superficial 
scholar,  and  wanted  me  to  satisfy  myself  on  that,  and 
then  hear  what  he  had  to  say  about  the  formation  of  lan- 
guage. I  replied  that  as  we  had  no  text-books  I  could 
not  examine  him,  to  which  he  rejoined  that  many  of  the 
classical  authors  he  knew  by  heart,  and  would  try  and 
repeat  portions  if  I  would  suggest  where  he  should  begin. 
Thinking  that  something  from  the  Memorabilia  might  be 
appropriate  to  his  present  needs,  I  suggested  the  third 
chapter,  first  book,  where  the  sentiments  of  Socrates  with 
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reference  to  God  and  duty  in  their  purity  and  exaltation 
approach  so  nearly  to  Biblical  revelation,  and  he  at  once 
gave  me  the  Greek.  Other  parts  of  the  same  work,  as 
well  as  the  Iliad  of  Homer  and  some  of  the  plays  of  Sophocles, 
he  showed  great  familiarity  with.  Then,  in  order  to  show 
his  thoroughness,  he  criticised  the  common  rendering  of 
certain  passages,  and  he  did  it  with  such  subtlety  and 
discrimination  and  elegance  as  to  show  that  his  critical 
study  of  these  nicer  points  was  more  remarkable  than  his 
powers  of  memory ;  in  fact  I  should  say  that  subtlety 
of  analysis  and  of  reasoning  was  the  marked  characteristic 
of  his  mind.  On  one  or  two  passages  of  Homer,  in  particu- 
lar, he  showed  g^reat  acuteness  of  criticism,  and  a  most 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  grandeur  of  the  sentiment. 
One  or  two  renderings  of  President  Felton  he  opposed  most 
vigorously,  and  when  I  supported  the  common  version 
he  quotea  from  a  vast  range  01  classics  to  confirm  his  view. 
His  theory  of  language  1  cannot  enter  upon  here,  for  it 
is  too  subtle  for  the  general  reader.  It  is  very  original, 
is  quite  contrary  to  the  established  vieiws  upon  comparative 
philology,  and  probably  will  never  be  of  any  practical 
use.  Most  persons  think  him  a  monomaniac  upon  this, 
and  certainly  his  enthusiasm  is  most  remarkable.  He  sat 
there  in  his  chains,  just  sentenced  by  the  highest  court 
to  die  on  the  gallows,  and  without  a  word,  or  apparently  a 
thought  about  his  doom,  he  argued  and  plead  for  his  favorite 
theory  as  though  he  were  wrestling  for  his  life  and  was 
determined  to  win.  He  is  anxious  to  have  philologists 
examine  the  manuscript  of  his  work.  He  urged  me  to  come 
with  several  such  men,  and  take  time  to  see  whether  his 
theory  is  true.  He  asked  my  pardon  for  the  apparent 
dogmatism  of  the  statement,  but  said  he  felt  convinced  that 
this  theory  of  langpaage  was  a  special  revelation  to  him,  and 
that  perhaps  a  hundred  years  might  elapse  ere  it  would 
be  known  again,  and  then  added,  significantly,  "  And  you 
know  that  whatever  is  done  must  be  done  quickly.** 

In  person,  this  man  is  about  middle  height,  and  of  robust 
build,  and  is  apparently  verging  on  fifty  years  of  age — not 
at  all  the  broken  old  man  he  has  been  represented.  He  has 
a  singular  face,  not  villainous  or  grossly  sensual,  nor  is 
it  scholarly.  The  features  are  strongly  marked  and  full 
of  sinister  meaning.  It  is  a  face  that  you  could  not  forget, 
and  yet  would  not  care  to  think  about.  His  eye,  which 
is  dark  hazel,  I  had  heard  was  the  striking  feature,  but 
it  did  not  impress  me  so,  perhaps  because  it  showed  struggle 
and  suffering.  The  bad  lines  in  his  face  to  me  were  about 
his  chin  and  forehead,  and  his  neck  is  very  short,  and  stout, 
and  heavy.     In  manners  he  is  very  urbane  and  natural,  and 
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he  converses  with  great  facility  and  eleerance.  His  voice  is 
mellow  and  pleasant,  and  occasionally  snowed  tones  of  ten- 
derness. But,  for  all  that,  I  do  not  believe  the  man  has  any 
tenderness  save  for  language.  In  looking  at  him  you  would 
never  imagine  him  as  loving  any  human  being,  and  you 
would  be  sure  that  his  hatred  would  be  implacable.  He  is 
certainly  an  enigma,  and  offers  in  himself  a  powerful  argu- 
ment against  the  theory  that  education  is  alone  sufficient  to 
lead  to  true  manhood.  Those  who  would  throw  out  moral 
and  Biblical  teaching  from  our  systems  of  culture  have 
a  difficult  task  to  harmonize  their  theory  with  such  a  cha- 
racter as  this.  Here  is  a  profound  and  appreciative  student 
of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  glorious  in  classical  learning, 
working  for  ye^rs  as  a  philologist,  and  with  a  zeal  rarely 
equalled,  and  yet  all  the  time  living  a  life  of  crime  as  dark 
and  terrible  as  any  criminal  in  our  land.  He  shows  that 
true  culture  and  true  manhood  can  only  be  by  a  devel- 
opment of  the  moral  sense,  and  that  we  must  educate 
the  heart  as  fast  as  we  educate  the  head,  or  our  knowl- 
edge may  only  increase  our  sin." 

From  a  letter  of  Rev.  W.  Waith,  dated  Lancaster,  N.  Y., 

March  20,  and  addressed  to  a  journal  of  this  city,  we  take 

the  following  extract : 

"At  a  time  (1850-1)  when  the  writer  of  this  was  a 
student  of  theology  at  Auburn,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  frequent  visits  to  the  State  Prison  with  the  chap- 
lain, he  became  acquainted  with  RuUoff,  who  was  serving 
out  there  a  ten  years'  term  of  imprisonment.  The  pri- 
soner was  reported  to  be  a  remarkable  scholar.  He  was 
thick  set  and  powerful  in  bodily  appearance,  had  a  broad 
face,  large  mouth,  and  small,  brilliant  eyes,  rather  wide- 
ly separated.  A  little  fluid-lamp  used  to  be  hanging  at 
tne  grating  of  his  cell-door — ^a  special  favor  conceded  to 
his  well-known  love  of  study.  He  would  always  come 
briskly  up  to  the  door  for  a  talk;  was  quick  in  per- 
ception, impatient  to  reply,  and  had  a  habit  of  setting 
his  head  on  one  side,  with  a  keen,  scrutinizing  look, 
while  addressed,  that  gave  one  the  impression  01  his  in- 
tention to  make  a  pounce  the  moment  the  sentence  was 
finished.  Often  he  caught  the  word  out  of  the  speaker's 
mouth,  and  poured  forth  a  voluble  reply  of  his  own. 
His  language  was  good,  with  a  dash  01  sarcasm,  and 
what  he  knew,  he  appeared  to  have  well  in  hand.  About 
that  time,  the  writer,  as  a  candidate  for  licensure,  had 
been  assigned  themes  for  certain  trial-pieces  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  presbytery.  One  in  particular  was  a  criti- 
cal essay  upon  a  certain  passage  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  in 
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the  treatment  of  which  the  young  theologue  supposed 
himself  to  have  displayed  great  learning,  and  haa  com- 
pleted his  essay  with  vast  parade  of  authorities  and 
quotations  of  Greek  authors.  This  essay  the  chaplain 
wished  might  be  shown  to  Rulloff.  It  was  shown  to  hira, 
and  he  retained  the  MS.  a  few  days,  after  which  its  author 
went  to  talk  with  the  learned  prisoner  about  it.  But 
the  author,  in  that  talk,  stood  no  more  chance  of  shining 
than  Bill  Nye  did  in  playing  with  the  *'  heathen  Chinee. 
The  learned  prisoner  was  up  to  his  eyes  in  Xenophon, 
and  Plato,  and  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  where  the  young 
theologue  was  only  ankle-deep  ;  and  the  latter  left  somewhat 
disgusted  with  the  ways  of  these  convicts.  In  the  sequel, 
Rulloff  prepared  a  review  of  the  critical  essay  itself,  and 
lent  it  to  the  writer,  who  has  always  regretted  that  he 
did  not  make  and  preserve  a  copy  of  it,  for  it  -  was  a  re- 
markable production.  I  showed  it,  however,  to  Dr.  Henry 
Mills,  the  most  learned  linguist  in  the  theological  faculty, 
who,  while  censuring  the  perversity  of  RuUoff^s  argu- 
ment, expressed  unfeigned  surprise  at  his  unusual  knowl- 
edge of  Greek.  Written  in  a  firm,  beautiful  hand,  scru- 
pulously correct  in  punctuation,  and  sprinkled  over  plen- 
tifully with  Greek  quotations  (the  characters  of  which 
were  deftly  and  elegantly  formed  and  carefully  accentu- 
ated), it  was  a  manuscript  to  attract  a  scholar  very  power- 
fully. Rulloff  had  a  considerable  quantity  of  books  in  his 
cell,  the  product  of  over-earning  at  his  work.  I  do  not 
think  he  quoted  "  from  memory, '  as  your  note  intimates. 
Nor,  in  spite  of  all  his  attainments,  do  I  think  he  would 
have  passed  for  what  De  Quincey  calls  "  a  sound,  well-built 
scholar."  He  was  ingenious,  penetrating,  persevering,  curi- 
ous, but  crotchety,  perverse,  and  immensely  opinionated. 
As  to  the  essay  he  wrote  in  review  of  mine,  I  remember 
that  he  objected,  on  some  frivolous  ground,  to  nearly  every 
one  of  my.  positions,  controverted  all  my  grammatical 
authorities — but,  of  the  Scriptural  passage  in  question,  had 
such  excessively  refined  grammatical  views,  that  he  utterly 
declined  to  venture  on  any  rendering  or  exegesis  of  his  own. 

One  little  memorial,  a  very  trifling  one,  of  this  remarkable 
criminal,  I  retain.  It  is  a  scrap  of  paper,  containing,  in  his 
own  handwriting,  a  note  on  some  words  in  the  "  Memora^- 
bilia  "  of  Socrates  (i.  1,9).     I  transcribe  it  as  a  curiosity : 

*  in\  S€vyos  Xafieiy]  rendered  by  KUhner,  ad  vehen  ium 
adhibere,  as  inl  deinvov  (he  says)  may  sometimes  be  rendered 
ad  coenandum.  This  passage,  however,  seems  capable  of  a 
less  constrained  interpretation.  Compare  also  eV  aWa 
roiavTot  (Mem.  Soc.,  i,  2,  9),  and  etp^  a  ^xotfjii  (li.  3,  13),  as 
tkese  all  require  (perhaps)  a  common  treatment 
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I  really  think  that  this  little  scrap,  when  we  consider  that 
it  was  penned  behind  the  grating  by  a  man  who  has  been 
convicted  of  the  most  horrid  crimes,  and  will,  probably,  soon 
die  on  the  scaflfold,  deserves  preservation." 


•  >  » • » 


HOW   THE  EXCAVATIONS  ARE  CONDUCTED  AT 

POMPEH 

AN  "  excavation  pic-nic  "  took  place  at  Pompeii  in  honor 
of  the  arrival  of  Professor  Pierce  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Eclipse  Expedition.  A  correspondent 
of  the  Boston  Advertiser  describes  the  scene :  "On  arriving 
at  Pompeii  the  party  were  first  conducted  to  the  present 
limit  of  the  excavations  that  they  might  witness  the  entire 
process  of  the  labor.  The  wheelbarrow  is  still  unknown  to 
the  Italian  laborer,  and  his  rude  broad  pick,  and  his  zappa, 
which  serves  alike  for  hoe  and  spade,  would  be  disdained  by 
the  meanest  of  America's  adopted  fellow-citizens.  Men 
and  women,  boys  and  girls,  are  employed  indifferently,  and 
go  scrambling  and  chattering  up  the  steep  bank,  with  their 
little  basketfyl  of  dirt  upon  head  or  shoulder.  A  miniature 
railway,  operated  by  boy-power,  is  laid  near  the  edge  of  the 
cutting,  and  as  fast  as  the  cars  are  filled  they  are  pushed 
away  beyond  the  lines  of  the  city  walls  and  beyond  the  am- 
phitheatre, where  their  contents  are  dumped.  Close  upon 
the  diggers  follow  another  set  of  workmen.  These  prop  up 
crooked  walls,  repair  breaches  made  by  tearing  down  the 
roof  supports  and  lintels,  if  these  are  of  such  extent  as  to 
threaten  the  crumbling  of  the  partitions,  cut  out  and  carry 
away  such  mural  paintings  and  tablets  as  have  any  unusual 
value  and  can  be  removed  in  g^od  condition,  or  roof  over 
and  otherwise  protect  such  as  must  be  left  in  place,  but 
might  suffer  from  exposure. 

Just  at  present  the  excavators  are  revealing  nothing  of 
any  intrinsic  value,  for  the  street  now  opening  appears  to 
have  been  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  mining  shopkeep- 
ers— some  of  them  possibly  in  the  military  equipment  bus- 
iness, for  a  portion  of  a  full-length  and  life-sized  painting  of 
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a  Roman  legionary,  in  complete  armor,  has  recently  been 
brought  to  light  beside  one  shop-door.  In  many  other 
places  in  the  neighborhood  are  painted  up  what  seems  to  be 
the  names  of  candidates  for  various  local  offices,  so  that 
perhaps  this  district  was  the  haunt  of  the  ward-politicians  of 
an  older  day.  Accordingly,  Professor  Pierce's  party  were 
warned  that  they  must  not  anticipate  the  finding  of  any 
treasures,  nor  even  be  disappointed  if  nothing  were  found, 
for  this  is  the  case  with  many  buildings,  everything  having 
either  been  carried  away  or  destroyed. 

The  street  itself  must  have  been  a  pretty  one,  for  the 
buildings  throughout  nearly  its  entire  length  were  painted 
in  high  alternate  panels  of  red  and  black,  relieved  with 
some  light  ornament.  Doubtless  it  was  also  a  lively  one, 
for  beside  all  its  shops  it  boasted  a  livery-stable,  in  front  of 
whose  broad  doorway  the  sidewalk  was  sloped  to  the  road- 
way, that  the  chariots  might  roll  out  freely.  The  more 
modest  art  of  donkey-riding,  too,  found  its  opportunities 
here,  for  a  great  room  in  the  rear  of  the  stable  indicates 
by  its  frescoes  that  the  proprietor  did  not  content  him- 
self alone  with  "  carriage-customers." 

Two  or  three  of  the  most  promising  shops  and  houses  had 
been  reserved  by  the  superintendent  for  particular  atten- 
tion, and,  in  front  of  them,  chairs  had  been  placed  for 
the  company.  The  debris  had  been  left,  as  we  have  in- 
timated above,  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet  over 
the  floors,  and  the  doorway  had  been  blocked  by  large 
stones  to  keep  the  looser  dirt  from  rolling  out  into  the 
clean-kept  street.  A  dozen  men  were  immediately  set 
to  work,  and  about  as  many  custodi  stood  by,  watching 
with  all  the  sharpness  of  their  long-trained  eyes  that 
nothing  might  be  caught  up  and  concealed.  Experience 
has  taught  the  directors  in  what  part  of  each  particular 
building  objects  are  most  likely  to  be  found;  and,  there- 
fore, while  one  man  was  digging  away  with  the  utmost 
insouciance^  his  fellow,  close  beside  him,  would  be  upon 
his  knees  carefully  scraping  away  the  dirt  with  his  fingers. 

The  first  building  was  evidently  a  shop,  with  a  living- 
room  at  the  back,  but  there  were  no  external  indications 
of  its  character.      Digging  soon  developed  a  great  iron 
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famace,  or  oven,  leaden-covered,  and  set  in  brick,  in  the 
centre  of  the  front-room;  and  the  most  popular  surmise 
was  the  owner  had  been  a  cook,  for  a  few  bronze  vessels 
of  the  saucepan-type  were  found  near  the  furnace,  to- 
gether with  the  bones  of  two  or  three  dogs  and  cats, 
which  imagination  figured  as  having  sought  the  shop 
after  its  master's  flight,  in  search  of  fat  pickings,  and 
as  having  paid  for  their  gluttony  more  dearly  than  by 
a  heating. 

A  couple  of  wine  amphorcBy  a  lamp,  a  bit  of  money,  a 
bronze  ring,  some  ivory  pallets  for  the  hinges  of  doors 
and  movables,  a  door-key,  and  a  few  nails,  composed  the 
treasure-trove,  the  back-room  being  absolutely  empty. 
Fragments  of  the  red  tiles  and  some  charred  bits  of  the 
wood-work,  which  throughout  the  city  was  almost  all 
ignited  by  the  blazing  cinders  of  the  dies  im — were  mingled 
with  the  ashes  and  pumice,  as  also  were  a  few  broken 
jars  and  lamps ;  but  all  the  latter  pieces  were  broken  to 
atoms  as  fast  as  found,  that  nothing  recognizable  as  a 
bit  of  Pompeii  might  go  elsewhere  than  into  the  Museum. 
The  next  door  neighbor  of  our  shopkeeper  had  left  nothing 
for  posterity  but  his  simple  mosaic  pavement;  perhaps, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  thought  his  friend  had  left  his  trifles 
behind  him  in  order  to  take  his  stone-carpet  with  him,  for  in 
his  two  rooms  we  found  nothing  but  the  base  earth  for 
flooring. 


<  I  »  ■ » 


BAD    AIR    vs.    RELIGION, 

f 

MANY  a  farmer  and  housekeeper  wonders  why  it  is 
that  they  must  needs  take  a  nap  every  Sunday 
in  sermon-time.  When  the  parson  gets  comfortably  into 
the  second  or  third  head  of  his  discourse  and  his  congrega- 
tion have  settled  into  the  easiest  position  to  listen,  gentle 
sleep  begins  to  steal  over  their  faculties,  and  the  good  man 
is  surprised  at  finding  his  argument  less  cogent  than  it 
seemed  when  prepared  in  the  solitude  of  his  study.  At 
home,  the  busy  matron  never  thinks  of  napping  at  eleven 
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o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  man  of  business  would 
consider  his  sanity  or  common-sense  sadly  called  in  question 
should  a  friend  propose  a  half-hour's  nap  at  that  hour  of  the 
day.  Nevertheless,  they  both  sleep  like  kittens  in  their 
pews,  and  logfic,  rhetoric,  eloquence,  are  alike  wasted  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  rouse  their  sluggish  souls.  The  question  of 
the  poet,  so  often  sung  in  our  assemblies, 


« 


My  drowsy  powers,  why  sleep  ye  so  ? 


t> 


is  exactly  in  point,  and  we  propose  as  an  answer,  "Because 
we  are  all  breathing  carbonic  acid  gas — deadly  poison ; 
because  the  sexton  didn't  let  the  foul  air  of  last  Sunday's 
congregation  out  of  the  doors  and  windows,  and  the  fresh, 
pure  air  of  heaven  in."  Look  round  at  the  audience; 
that  feverish  flush  on  the  face  isn't  heat,  it  is  poison ;  the 
lady  nodding  over  there,  her  nose  and  cheeks  like  a  scarlet- 
rose,  is  not  too  warm,  for  the  thermometer  doesn't  stand 
over  70  deg. — she  is  partially  suflFocated — what  she  wants  is 
fresh  air.  That  hard-working  mechanic  and  farmer  doesn't 
sleep  because  he  watched  with  a  sick  child  last  night, 
but  simply  for  want  of  oxygen  to  keep  the  flame  of  in- 
tellectual and  physical  activity  brightly  burning.  Nobody 
can  rise  on  wings  of  faith  in  a  poisonous  atmosphere.  Oxy- 
gen and  religion  cannot  be  separated  in  this  unrighteous 
manner.  We  cannot  live  in  conformity  to  spiritual  laws 
while  in  open  violation  of  the  physical.  Is  your  sexton 
a  man  of  intelligence  sufficient  to  understand  the  necessity 
and  reason  of  ample  ventilation  ?  Does  he  know  that  every 
human  being  vitiates — at  the  least  estimate,  four  cubic  feet 
of  air  every  minute  ?  Linger  when  the  congregation  leaves, 
and  see  if  he  shuts  every  door  and  window  tight  to  keep  in 
all  the  heat  till  evening  service.  Then  see  how  thin  the 
lamps  burn  in  the  vitiated  air ;  how  hard  the  minister  tries 
to  raise  himself  and  his  listeners  to  the  height  of  some  great 
argument,  and  how  stupid  they  are — nothing  but  bad  air. 
Now  for  the  remedy,  which  costs  labor  and  money  both,  for 
ventilation  is  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents.  Saturday,  the 
sexton  should  be  instructed  to  open  all  the  doors  and  win- 
dows to  let  out  all  the  dead  and  foul  air,  and  let  in  such  as 
is  fresh.    It  takes  no  more  coal  on  Sunday  morning  to  heat 
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the  church  to  70  deg.  because  of  this  purification.  Sunday 
noon,  let  the  openings  of  the  church  be  again  thrown  wide — 
warmth  and  bad  air  will  alike  disappear,  and  though  extra 
coal  may  be  required  to  raise  the  temperature,  the  minister 
will  preach  so  much  better  in  consequenee,  and  the  hearers 
will  listen  with  such  increased  relish  to  the  sacred  word, 
that  the  loss  of  the  pocket  will  be  infinitely  compensated  by 
the  gain  of  the  soul. 


9  •  m  •  • 


Nothing  Like  Grammar. — Nothing  like  grammar !  Better 
go  without  a  cow  than  go  without  thatl  There  are  number- 
less "  professors  '*  who  go  "  tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  my  boys ! " 
around  the  country,  peddling  a  weak  article,  by  which,  "in 
twenty  days,"  they  guarantee  to  set  a  man  thoroughly  up  in 
the  English  language.  An  instance  in  point  comes  from 
Greenville,  Alabama,  where  a  "  professor  "  had  taught  them 
to  dote  on  grammar  according  to  "  Morris  "  system.  During 
one  of  the  lectures,  the  sentence  "  Mary  milks  the  cow,"  was 
given  out  to  be  parsed.     Each  word  had  been  parsed  save 

one,  which  fell  to  Bob  L ,  a  sixteen-year  old,  near  the  foot 

of  the  class,  who  commenced  thus:  "  Cow  is  a  noun,  femin- 
ine gender,  singular  number,  third  person,  and  stands  for 
Maryy  "Stands  for  Mary!"  said  the  excited  professor. 
**  How  do  you  make  that  out  ?  "  "  Because,"  answered  the 
noble  pupil,  "  if  the  cow  didn't  stand  for  Mary,  haw  could 
Mary  milk  Iter  f  " 


An  amusing  incident  occurred  in  one  of  the  St.  Albans 
stores  the  other  day,  in  which  a  butcher  figured  as  principal. 
It  appears  he  had  been  reading  the  revolutionary  document 
pertaining  to  the  early  history  of  Vermont,  in  which  the  trou- 
ble between  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  was  explained, 
and  the  Governor's  proclamation  calling  out  the  militia  was 
published.  He  rushed  into  the  store  under  gjeat  excite- 
ment and  inquired  what  was  all  this  fuss  about,  and  when  the 
militia  were  coming  out,  sa)'ing  this  was  the  first  he  had 
heard  of  it.     He  had  not  read  the  dates,  which  were  1770-76. 
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STATE   SCHOOL   OFFICERS. 


Stats. 

T1T1.B. 

Naub. 

Post  Opficb. 

"                           1 

Alabama.. 

8upt. Public  Instruction. . 

Joseph  Hodgson. . . . 

Montgomery. 

Arkansas  . 

"        "        Schools 

Thomas  Smith. 

Little  Bock. 

California. 

«*        **        Instruction. . 

0.  P.  Fitzgerald. . . . 

San  Francisco. 

Conn 

Sec.  Bd.  Education 

B.  G.  Northrop.... 

New  Haven. 

Delaware  . 

Florida.... 

Supt  Public  Instruction. . 

Chas.  K.  Beecher. . . 

Tallahassee. 

Georgia. . . 

School  Commissioner 

J.  B.  Lewis 

Atlanta. 

Illinois  . . . 

Supt  Public  Instruction. . 

Newton  Bateman . . . 

Springfield. 

Indiana... 

«         «(             It 

Milton  B.  Hopkins'. 

Indianapolis. 

Iowa 

44                   ««                          (( 

A.  S.  Kissell 

Des  Moines. 

Kansas  ... 

4(                  4<                         *4 

H.  D«  McCarty 

Leavenworth. 

Kentucky. 

M                   «(                          «( 

Z.  F.Smith 

Eminence. 

Louisiana. 

<<                   *€                         (C 

Thos.  W.  Conway... 

New  Orleans, 

Maine 

'<    Common  Schools. . . . 

Warren  Johnson... 

Topsham. 
Baltimore. 

Maryland . 

Prin.  State  Normal  Sch . . . 

M  A.NeweU 

Mass 1 

Sec.  Bd.  Education 

Joseph  YThite 

Boston. 

Michigan  . 

Supt  Public  Instruction. . 

Oramel  Hosford. . . . 

Lansing. 
St  PaiU. 

Minnesota 

«(                    41                            (1 

H.  B.  WUson ' 

Miss i 

**         "       Education.. 

Henry  B.  Pease.... 

Jackson. 

Missouri.. 

«•     Public  Schools. 

IraDivoU 

Jefferson  City. 

Nebraska  . 

"          **     Instruction.. 

a  D.  Beals 

Lincoln. 

Nevada . . . 

4(                   <(                          «( 

A.  N.  Fisher 

Carson  City. 

N.  Hamp. . 

U                  4t                          U 

A.  C.Hardy 

Concord. 

N.  Jersey. 
NewYort. 

tt                  44                          4t 

K  A.  Apgar.; 

Abram  B.  Weaver. . 

Trenton. 

l(                    44                           <f 

Albany. 

K.Carolina 

44                    it                           44 

S.  S.  Ashley. 

Wilmington. 

Ohio 

Com'r  Common  Schools. . . 

W.  D.  Henkle.. 

Columbus. 

Oregon . , . 

Supt  Public  Instruction.. 

Geo.  L.  Wood ^ 

Salem. 

Penn 

"     Common  Schools... 

J.  P.  Wickersham . . 

Millersville. 

R  Island.. 

Com'r  Public            **     ... 

T.  W.  Bicknell 

ProvidenoQ. 

8.  Carolina 

Supt      **      Instruction.. 

J.  K.  Jillson 

Camden. 

Tennessee  '■ 

Texas 

Vermont.. 

Sec.  Board  of  Education. . 

John  H.  French 

Burlington. 

Virginia  . . 

Supt.  Public  Instruction. . 

Bev.  W.  H.  KufBier. 

Bichmond. 

W.  Va. . . . 

•*     Free  Schools 

Chas.  S.  Lewis 

Charleston. 

Wisconsin 

'  *    Public  Instruction . . , 

Samuel  Fallows 

Madison. 

TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 


Colorada . 
Dakato . . . 
Idaho. . . . . 
Montana. . 
Indian. . . . 


Supt  Public  Instruction. . 


44 


44 
^4 


44 


44 


44 
44 
44 


Supt  Insfc.  Cherokee  Na. 


Columbus  Nuckolk. 

Jas.  S.  Foster 

Daniel  Crane. 

T.  J.  Campbell 

Spencer  S.  Stevens . 


Central  City. 
Yankton. 
Boise  City. 
Virginia  City, 
Tahlequah. 


The  National  Educational  Associations  are  to  con- 
vene in  St.  LfOuis,  Mo.,  August  22d.  We  have  seen  no 
programme,  and  hence  are  unable  to  inform  our  readers 
what  may  be  expected  to  be  done* 
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MISSISSIPPI.— About  three  thousand  Public  Schools 
have  been  established  under  the  present  Common  School 
system  in  Mississippi,  during  the  past  six  months,  with 
upwards  of  eighty  thousand  pupils  under  the  tuition  of 
nearly  four  thousand  teachers.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  short  period  in  which  the  School  system  has  been  in 
operation,  and  the  vast  amount  of  labor  necessarily  involved 
in  effecting  its  organization,  and  tiiat,  too,  under  circum- 
stances not  the  most  fevorable — a  general  Free  School  sys- 
tem, an  untried  exp>eriment  in  Mississippi,'  without  public 
sentiment  &voring  a  fair  trial  even — ^having  to  contend  with 
strong,  deeply-rooted  prejudices  against  it,  arrayed,  in  many 
instances,  in  an  op>en  hostile  opposition,  together  with  an 
equal,  if  not  greater  obstacle — the  indifference  of  a  large  and 
influential  class  in  every  community.  In  view  of  all  this,  the 
above  statement  presents  a  flattering  exhibit  of  results.  This 
is  specially  apparent  when  compared  with  other  recon- 
structed States,  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  zeal,  earn- 
estness, and  efficiency  of  the  officers  connected  with  the 
State  Department  of  Education. 

TEXAS. — Gov.  Davis  reports  a  School  peculation  of 
160,000  and  over,  the  larger  part  of  whom  are  vrithout  any 
educaticHial  advantages  whatever.  The  Legislature  £Edled  to 
make  an  appropriation  for  Schools  last  sessicMi,  and  the  gov- 
ernor hopes  they  will  not  repeat  the  error.  The  State  has  a 
permanent  School  fund  of  $2,575,000.  To  the  income  of  this 
fund  the  poll-tax  is  to  be  added,  and  one-fourth  o£  all  the 
other  taxes,  making  for  the  current  year  about  half  a  million 
of  dollars  available  for  educaticKial  purposes. 

MARYLAND.— The  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  State 
School  Commissioners  of  Maryland,  fiimishes  the  following 
statistics:  Schools,  1,360;  enrolled  scholars,  77,454;  scholars 
in  attendance,  40,151;  teachers,  1,664;  of  whom  972  are 
males,  and  691  females;  average  number  of  teachers,  1^427 ; 
time  schools  were  open  nine  months* 

NEVADA. — The  Governor,  State  Superintendent,  and 
State  Surveyor,  are  a  State  Board.  Teachers  are  weU  paid, 
and  long  terms  of  school  maintained.  The  average  wages 
of  male  teachers  being  $125.59  per  month,  and  of  female 
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teachers,  $97.98  ;  while  the  average  duration  of  the  Schools 
is  eight  months  and  eighteen  days.  These  figures  are  highef, 
the  State  Superintendent  says,  than  in  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  Nevada  has,  as  yet,  no  Normal  School,  University, 
College,  or  Academy. 

KANSAS.^— It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the  Legisla* 
ture  of  Kansas  refused  to  pass  the  following:  "Section  i. 
That  all  corporal  punishment,  acts  of  violence,  or  personal 
indignities,  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  toward  any  pupil  ia 
any  common,  graded,  or  other  School  of  the  State,  is  hereby 
prohibited ;  and  any  teacher  violating  this  act  shall  be  liable 
•to  punishment,  according  to  law,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
relation  of  teacher  and  pupil  did  not  exist." 

MAINE. — Rev.  Dr.  Harris  has  resigned  the  position  of 
President  of  the  Bowdoin  College  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  and 
accepted  a  professorship  in  Yale  College.  It  is  expected 
that  ex-Governor  Chamberlain  will  succeed  Dr.  Harris  as 
President  of  Bowdoin  College. 

GEORGIA. — The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Georgia 
Teachers'  Association  held  an  interesting  session  in  Colum- 
bus, May  2-5.  Among  those  present  who  addressed  the 
Association  were  J.  M.  Bonnell,  D.  D.,  Pres.  Macon  Wes, 
F.  CoL,  on  "  the  Object  of  the  Society  as  held  in  the  Consti- 
tution ;"  delivered  in  a  concise  and  able  manner.  W.  Lud- 
den,  of  Savannah,  on  "  Vocal  Music  in  Schools.**  H.  E. 
White,  Columbus,  O.,  "  The  Teacher's  Inner  Life."  Alto- 
gether the  meeting  seems  to  have  been  one  of  profit. 


The  Second  Annual  Convention  of  the  German  Teachers 
of  the  United  States  will  be  held  in  Cincinnati  during  the 
first  week  in  August.  The  Convention  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
last  summer,  did  excellent  work. 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  has  enacted  a  law, 
making  women  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  eligible  to  the 
office  of  School  Director. 

The  City  of  Syracuse  has  redeemed  its  pledge  to  the  Syra- 
cuse University,  and  the  bonds  for  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  are  ordered  issued. 
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WE  suspect  that  the  ability  to  write  Greek,  good  or  bad, 
is  to-day  a  rare  accomplishment  among  the  g^du- 
ates  of  American  Colleges.  Not  a  few  of  them — we  hope 
we  are  divulging  no  secret — would  find  themselves , in  a 
very  tight  place,  if  required  to  indite  six  lines  in  iLatin, 
a  tongue  in  which  most  of  them  are  certainly  more  pro- 
ficient than  in  Greek,  But  we  are  fain  to  think  that  matters 
are  improving  of  late  years.  The  Grammar  is  no  longer 
middle  and  end,  as  well  as  beginning,  of  classical  discipline. 
All  good  teachers  now  recognize  the  fact  that  the  great  end 
of  learning  a  language  is  the  use  of  it,  as  a  means  of  communi- 
cation, or  as  a  key  to  the  literature  which  it  contains ;  not 
the  grinding  of  gerunds  or  the  parroting  of  periodical  rules 
and  exceptions.  In  many  of  our  best  schools  the  tyro  is  now 
set  at  composing  in  the  language  he  would  master,  and  so 
puts  his  acquisitions  to  immediate  use.  This  method  of  be- 
ginning may  be  slower,  but  it  is  both  more  thorough  and 
more  practical  than  the  one  which  has  prevailed  in  this 
country  so  generally  and  so  long.  Helps  to  the  writing  of 
Latin  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  more  than  tolerably 
good ;  but  the  lack  of  a  proper  English-Greek  dictionary,  at 
once  complete  and  scholarly,  has  been  a  serious  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  Greek  composition.  This  want  no  longer  exists. 
Professor  Drisler  has  fully  met  it  in  his  lexicon.  *  It  argues 
a  firm  faith  in  the  utility  and  permanence  of  the  system  of 
classical  culture,  to  edit  and  publish  a  work  requiring  such 
an  outlay  of  labor  and  capital.  One  would  imagine  that  the 
uproar  raised  by  the  scientists  had  been  quite  unheard  with- 
in the  walls  of  Columbia.  Every  page  of  the  Lexicon  bears 
abundant  witness  of  patient  and  learned  labor.  We  open  at 
random  and  count  twenty-seven  additions  by  the  American 
editor;  a  second  opening  gives  twenty-two.  For  every 
word  and  signification  the  proper  authority  is  cited,  so  that 
a  glance  enables  us  to  distinguish  early  and  late,  or  poetical 

I  An  English-Grkbk  Lexicon.  By  C.  D.  Yongs.  With  many  New  Articles,  an  Appen^x  of 
Proper  Names,  and  Pillon*s  Greek  Synonyms.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Essay  on  the  Order  of  Words 
in  Attic  Prose,  by  Charles  Short,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  I.atin  in  Columbia  College.  Edited  by  Hknry 
Dkislbr,  LL.D-,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Columbia  College,  Editor  of  Liddelland  Scott's  Greek-English 
Lexicon,  etc.,  etc.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1870. 
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and  prose,  usage.  Professor  Short's  Essay  prefixed  to  the 
Lexicon,  contains  one  hundred  closely  packed  pages,  and  is 
an  immense  repository  of  examples  illustrative  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  words  in  Greek  prose,  an  exhaustive  collection 
of  answers  to  all  the  questions  the  young  Grecian  can  ask 
on  the  subject,  and  a  store-house  for  future  grammarians  to 
draw  from.  But  the  book  would  be  worth  its  full  price  to  the 
instructor  in  Greek,  if  it  contained  nothing  but  Pillon's  col- 
lection of  Greek  Synonyms  [edited,  with  notes,  by  Rev.  T.  K. 
Arnold].  Of  such  a  treatise,  every  one  able  to  appreciate 
the  language  at  all  must  often  have  felt  the  need ;  and  must, 
we  are  sure,  have  been  at  a  loss  how  to  supply  it.  The  par- 
tial works  of  Tittman  and  French,  while  valuable  to  the 
student  of  the  New  Testament,  are  altogether  inadequate  to 
the  wants  of  one  who  would  possess  himself  of  the  nice  dis- 
tinctions and  carefully-shaded  meanings  in  which  the  Dia- 
logues of  Plato,  for  instance,  abound.  We  could  wish  that 
our  teachers  of  Greek  would  give  this  treatise  a  place  on 
their  study-tables  beside  the  grammar  and  lexicon.  If  not 
quite  all  that  could  be  desired,  it  is  yet  the  best  work  on  the 
subject  known  to  us. 

White's  Arithmetics*  are  to  be  reckoned  among  our  best 
text-books  in  numbers.  Their  special  features  are :  the  con- 
stant combination  of  oral  and  written  arithmetic ;  the  concise 
statement  of  processes  in  formulas  easy  to  remember;  the 
formal  exhibition  of  principles ;  and  the  postponing  of  both 
principles  and  rules  to  the  very  close  of  each  subject.  The 
inductive  method  is  conscientiously  followed.  Mr.  White's 
g^mmatical  illustrations  of  Square  and  Cube  Root  are  in 
some  sort  new,  and,  to  our  mind,  better  suited  to  the  capa- 
city of  the  young  arithmetician  than  the  algebraic  methods 
found  in  some  recent  books.  Per  centage  is  fully  treated, 
and  the  whole  series  is  well  calculated  to  make  practical 
arithmeticians.  The  author's  language  is  noticeable  for  its 
conciseness  and  correctness, — ^no  unimportant  point.  Paper, 
print  and  illustrations  are  good. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  are  doing  good  service  to 

a  Whitb's  Gkadbd  School  Sbkibs  of  Arithmetics.     Primary^  144  pp>f  i6mo« ;  Int9rm$diaU^ 
19a  pp.,  i6mo. ;  Cornet,  aao  pp.,  zamo.    Cindnnati :  Wilson,  Hinckle  &  Co. 
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the  cause  of  "  Science  for  the  Young,"  in  their  recent 
volume  on  •*  Heat,"  by  Jacob  Abbott.  The  book  is  well 
illustrated,  and  will  give  substantial  instruction  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  its  subject.  It  is  written  in  narrative 
form,  and  will  be  found  fascinating  as  well  as  profitable. 
The  same  house  has  just  published  Albert  Barnes*  "  Notes 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans."  Also,  Dr.  Smith's  *'  Smaller 
Scripture  Histor)%"  and  Miss  Muloch*s  "Head  of  the 
Family,"  a  novel.  To  their  "  Library  of  Select  Novels" 
they  have  added  "  A  Life's  Assize,"  by  Mrs.  Riddell. 

Messrs.  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  Educational  Publishers, 
CirfCinnati,  have  just  issued  "  A  Rhetorical  Reader,  for  Class 
Drill  and  private  instruction  in  Elocution,"  by  Prof.  Robert 
Kidd.  This  work  has  some  new  and  interesting  features, 
and  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  teachers  and  others. 

The  American  Social  Science  Association  have  issued 
a  handy  and  useful  pamphlet  entitled,  ''  Free  Public  Libra- 
ries :"  suggestions  on  their  foundation  and  administration, 
with  a  selected  list  of  books. 

The  Trustees  of  Rutgers  College  (New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.)  have  published  a  very  handsome  pamphlet  of  about  a 
hundred  pages,  entitled  "Centennial  Celebration  of  Rut- 
gers College,  June  21,  1871,  with  an  Historical  Discourse, 
delivered  by  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Bradley,  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  U.  S.,  and  other  Addresses  and  Proceed- 
ings.    It  is  worthy  of  perusal  and  of  preservation. 

The  New  Englander  for  April,  contains:  Winthrop  and 
Emerson  on  Forefethers'  Day ;  The  Sign  Language ;  Profes- 
sor Fitch ;  A  Long  Range  Shot ;  Richard  Grant  White  on 
Words  and  their  Uses ;  Yale  College — some  Thoughts  re- 
specting its  Future ;    many  notices  of  new  books. 

American  Journal  of  Microscopy,  The  first  number 
has  just  appeared.  It  is  devoted  to  the  education  of  scien- 
tific and  popular  microscopy.  Dr.  E.  M.  Hale,  Editor.  G. 
Mead  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Publishers. 

The  American  Naturalist,  for  May,  is  a  good  number. 
Its  "  Natural  History  Miscellany  "  is  specially  full  and  inter- 
esting. This  Magazine  is  doing  a  good  work  in  the  cause  of 
popular  science. 


(Publishers'  (Department. 
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Soole's  Dictionaiy  of  Ssmonymes. 

A  Dicriooary  of  English  Synonynies,  and  Synon* 

ymous  or  Parallel  Expressions;   designed 

as  a  Practical  Guide  to  Aptness  and 

Variety  of  Phraseology. 

By  BICHABD  BOUIiXL 

Crown,  8vo.,  Cloth,  #3.oa   8vo^  Cloth,  $s.5a 

Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 


Ilenry  Carey  Balrd  has,  for 
many  years,  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the 
pubhcation  of  Industrial  Literature,  including 
THE  Works  of  Dr,  Carey  on  Social  Scibncb. 
He  has  now  a  more  extensive  and  more  varied 
list  of  Books  of  this  character  than  any  other  pub- 
lisher in  this  country  or  Great  Britain,  so  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  demand  a  treatise  on  any 
leading  industrial  interest  which  he  cannot  supply. 
He  has  recently  issued,  /or  graimtOMS  distnim^ 
iioM,  for  the  advancement  of  a  vital  and  important 
branch  of  education,^  which  is  daily  attracting 
more  and  more  attention— Prof.  Trowbridge's  In- 
augural  Address  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  of  Yale  College— "The  Pkopessioh 
or  the  Michanical  ok  Dynamical  Engi- 
NBBK."  This  paper,  together  with  Mr.  Baird's 
Catalogue  op  Practical  and  Scientific 
Books,  will  be  sent  free  of  postage  to  any  one 
who  will  send  his  address  to  Hhnry  Carey 
Baird,  Industrial  Publisher,  406  Walnut  St, 
Philadelphia. 


BfeBfiirs.  CoTrpeptli"wa.lt  & 
Oo.«  Philadelphia,  among  the  very  laigest 
publishers  in  the  country  of  educational  text- 
Dooks,  have  in  preparation  Monrvg**  Sories  of 
School  Reade*s,  in  five  books,  profusely  illus- 
trated bv  the  best  artists,  and  to  be  issued  in  the 
best  style  of  mechanical  execution*  Their  editor, 
Prof.  Lewis  B.  Monroe,  is  Superintendent  of 
Physical  and  Vocal  Culture  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  Boston.  Vocal  GymnasiicSt  a  new  work  on 
physical  and  vocal  traming^  by  the  same  author, 
nas  won  the  highest  encomiums  from  such  autlio- 
rities  as  the  Rev.  Wm.  R.  Alger,  Boston,  and  is 
in  use  in  .the  schools  of  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and 
many  other  chief  cities.  Hagat's  A  rithnutictU 
Series^  by  D.  B.  Hagar,  Principal  of  the  Massa- 
diusetts*  State  Normal  School,  is  in  press.  It 
comprises  three  numbers,  and  is  handsomely 
illustrated.  The  two  first  books  will  be  readv 
soon.  IVarren's  Geographits^  Grteno^s  Gram- 
mars^ Potter  &*  Hammonds  Series  of  Pen' 
manshift  and  of  Book-Keepings  and  Leeuhe's 
Comptete  Spelling- Book^  are  known  favorites, 
and  are  sold  in  immense  quantities. 


•T.  A.m  TiAiiorort:  A  Oo.y  Philadel- 

Sbia,  have  published  My  First  Drawinjg  Book,  for 
late  Exercises.  No  paper,  lead  pencil  or  rubber 
needed.  A  work  long  wanted  for  instruction  in 
drawing  on  the  slate,  embracing  straight  and 
curved  Tines,  capital  and  script  letters,  numerals, 
familiar  objects,  animals,  etc.,  with  full  page  of 
instruction  opposite  each  plate,  for  pupil  and 
teacher.  Price,  by  mail,  40  cents.  Liberal  deduc- 
tion for  the  sufply  of  classes.  Siephy  Step:  or. 
The  Child s  First  Lesson  Book,  A  beautifully 
tDustrated  little  work,  consisting  of  graduated  les- 


sons from  A,  B,  C  to  spelling  and  reading.  Price, 
sent  per  mail,  pre-paid,  35  cents.  A>tv  School 
Mottoes,  The  set  consists  of  twelve  handsome 
colored  cards,  containina  twenty  different  and  ap- 
piopriate  mottoes  to  be  hung  in  the  school  room. 
j1iey  will  be  found  an  ornament  as  well  as  a  val* 
uable  aid  to  the  teacher.  Per  set,  per  mail,  pre* 
paid,  75  cents. 


Oliarles  I>e8l1^ery  1229  Chestnut 
St.,  Philadelphia,  supplies  not  only  his  own 
Books,  but  also  the  publications  of  all  other 
houses,  in  books  for  the  old,  books  for  the  young, 
books  for  clergymen,  books  for  physicians,  books 
for  lawyers,  books  for  teachers,  books  for  mer- 
cliants,  books  for  mechanics,  books  for  farmers, 
books  for  children,  bo<>ks  for  everybody,  all  the 
new  books  as  soon  as  published. 


I»ortor  A  Oocttcs* 

Saa  Cliestnut  St,  Philadelphia,  have  published 
The  Vonng  American  Speaker^  by  J.  R.  Sy- 

Sher ;  Tho  Amoriean  Popular  Speaker,  by  J.  R. 
ypher;  Tke  Comprehensive  Speaker,  by  H.  T. 
Coates.  Circulars,  with  prices  and  testimonials, 
will  be  mailed  on  aj^Hcation. 


IMTessrei*  P.  Oarrott  A  Oo*» 

703  Chestnut  St ,  Philadelphia,  have  recently  is- 
sued tlie  third  number  of  their  **  100  Choice  Selec- 
tion** Series.  These  books  contain  the  best 
ihin^  for  declamations  and  recitations,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  being  suited  for  either  public  or 
parlor  reading.  Each  volume  is  complete  in 
Itself;  while  the  three  form  a  perfect  little  library 
of  gems  that  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  every 
one  who  has  a  taste  for  literature. 

Every  boy  and  girl  in  school,  and  every  young 
man  in  college  is  always  in  need  of  good  ana  fresh 
selections— these  meet  tliat  need,  while  the  price 
is  within  the  reach  of  all.  Pamphlet  edition,  30 
cents;  cloth,  75  cents. 

The  same    Publishera  also   offer  *'  Excelsior 
Dialogues,*'  for  the  use  of  Exhibition-rooms  and 
private  theatricals.     New,  spicy,  and   ori^nal. 
Just  the  book  for  the  times.    Revised  edition,, 
cloth,  nearly  400  pages — price,  ^1.25. 

IMCessirs.  •Tames  li.  Osiroodl 
A  Oo*«  of  Boston,  have,  since  January,  pub* 
lished — Prof.  Lowell's  charming  series  of  essays, 
"My  Study  Windows,"  which  every  teachet 
should  read ;  Mr.  Barry's  excellent  little  book, 
**How  to  Draw;*'  Dr.  Holmes's  characteristic 
Address  on  *' Mechanism  in  I'hought  and 
Morals  ;**  the  '*  Life  of  "  William  Winston  Sea- 
ton,**  which  has  been  termed  **an  American  Di- 
aiy  of  Crabb  Robinson;"  Miss  Kate  Field's 
graphic  '*  Pen  Photographs  of  Dickens*s  Read- 
ings;" Mr.  Parton's  pertinent  "Topics  of  the 
Times;"  Miss  Phelps*s  powerful  and  touching 
story  of  "  'ITie  Silent  Partner ;"  the  second  and 
concluding  part  of  Goethe's  Faust  in  Bayard 
Taylor's  superb  translation  ;  "  Success  and  its 
Conditions,*'  a  new  volume ;  "  Literature  and 
Life,"  a  volume  partly  new,  and  new  editions  of 
the  volumes  previously  published,  by  £.^  P. 
Whipple,  the  distinguished  essayist  and  critic] 
and  "  John  Woolman*s  Journal,*'  with  a  charm- 
ing Introduction  by  John  G.  Whtttier. 

^.  TrnilniYlM  A  Oo.«  135  Wash- 
ington Sl,  Boston,  Mass.,  are  dealers  in  Stand- 
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ARD  Boston  madb  Globss.  They  are  the 
Special  Agents  for  these  Globes,  and  keep  con- 
stantly on  hand  a  full  assortment,  which  will  be 
sold  to  colleges,  schools  and  individuals  at  low 
prices.  Being  securely  packed,  they  can  be  safely 
tiansported  to  any  distance.  They  consist  o\  all 
the  usual  sixes^  Tfuy  are  Social  AgtttUftr 
Harj^r  (a^  Bros.  EdMcationai  Publtcationt, 


36  Bromfield 


St,  Boston,  is  the  Publisher  of  "Sargent's 
Readers  and  Spellers:*'  "The  Nursery:  an  Il- 
lustrated Monthly  Magazine,  for  young  readers." 


Springfield,  Mass.,  announce  a  pamphlet  entitled 
'*  Kindergarten  Culture :"  a  succinct  expoe^  of 
Friedrich  Frcebel's  educational  princii>Ies  m  con- 
nection with  the  Kindergarten,  describing  all  its 
means  of  occupation  in  their  logical  connection 
with  one  another ;  showing  their  use  and  point- 
ing out  the  resulting  development  which  may 
be  expected  if  they  are  properly  employed.  By 
Edward  Niebe,  author  of ''Paradise  of  Child- 
hood," a  practical  guide  to  "Kindergartens," etc. 

This  pamphlet,  originally  intended  as  a  lecture, 
is  published  at  the  solicitation  of  the  most  earnest 
**  Kindergarten"  workers  in  the  country. 

Miss  Peabody  says  of  it :  "It  contains  more  of 
the, philosophy  of  the  'Kindergarten,'  than  I 
thought  could  be  put  upon  paper."  Price,  by 
mail,  10  cents. 

JToltii  TVlley  A  iSon,  Astor 
Place,  New  York,  publish  valuable  and  practical 
works  on — Agriculture.  Architecture,  Assaying, 
Astronomy,  Book-keeping,  Carpentry,  Chemistry. 
Organic,  Inorganic  and  Analytical,  Chemical 
Physics,  Clr>ck  and  Watch-making,  Cotton  man- 
ufacture. Descriptive  Geometry,  Drawing  and 
Perspective,  Dyeing,  Engineering,  Civil  and  Mil- 
itary; Engineering  and  Mechanical  Drawing, 
Fortification,  Field  and  Permanent ;  Fortification 
Drawing  and  Stone-cutting,  Mechanics  of  Engi- 
neering and  Architecture,  Metallurgy,  Mineralogy, 
Saw-filing,  Ship-Building,  Turning,  Ventilation, 
Water-wheels,  etc 

Their  Catalogue  contains  a  fiill  list  of  Scientific 
works,  English  and  American,  and  will  be  sent 
gratis  to  any  address. 


IDodd  A  Hf  eod*  763  Broadway,  New 

York,  are  about  to  publish  religious  novels. 
**  The  American  Cardinal"  is  written  by  an  Epis- 
copal def^yman  of  note,  who  will  remain  anony- 
mous. Tiie  plot  is  laid  in  the  time  of  the  great 
rebellion,  ana  tums^  on  an  incident  transferred 
from  the  life  of  Archbishop  Manning,  who  obtained 
a  dispensation  from  the  Pope,  separating  him 
from  liis  wife,  that  he  might  enter  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood.  The  novel  will  attiact  gr«at 
attention  and  lead  to  much  discussion. — New 
York  Evening  MatL 


O.  P.  Putnam.  A  fSons,  Pub- 
lishera,  Booksellers  and  Stationers,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Buildinff,  4th  Avenue  and  33d  St  School  Books 
supplied.    Book*  imported  to  order. 

Hurcl  A  IXoUflTllton,  Publishers, 
and  Booksellers,  13  Astor  Place,  and  136  Eighth 
St  (a  few  doors  east  of  Broadway),  New  York. 
The  Riverside  Press,  H.  O.  Houghton  &  Co., 
Proprietors,  Cambridge,  Mass, 

@.  11.  TTells.  389  Broadway,  New 
York,  claims  that  the  Illustrated  Phrenological 
Journal  is  one  of  the  best  Educational  Journals 
published. 


It  coDtainsjust  the  infirmation  that  all  Uoe  and 
prvgressifMt  x eachers  want  aind  is  recommended 
oy  some  of  the  best  educators  in  the  country.  As 
a  guide  in  educating  and  timining  children  this 
magazine  has  no  superior,  as  it  points  out  all  the 
peculiarities  of  character  and  dioposition,  and  ren- 
ders government  and  classification  not  only  poost- 
ble  but  easy.  ^This,  in  connection  with  its  speci- 
alties, makes  it  one  of  the  most  important  helps 
a  teacher  can  have.  Term»~Monthly,  at  ^3  a 
year,  in  advance.  Qub  of  ten  or  more,  %%  each. 
Single  numbers,  30  cents— Teachers  suj^ied  at 
club  rates.  Sample  number,  sedt  ftee^  on  receipt 
of  stamp  for  postage.  Teachers  wanted  in  every 
school  district  to  act  as  Agents.  Liberal  casa 
commission  offered. 


"Wool-wortli,  Alns^wortli  dk 
Oo«9  51  John  St.,  N.  Y.,  in  State St.,Chicaso^ 
3a  Bromfield  St..  Boston,  Publishers  of  Barthdo- 
mew's  Svstem  of  Drawing,  Payson,  Dunton  and 
Scribners  C<niy- Books.  Also,  valuable  text 
books  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  German 
fauiguages.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

lUessrs.  JT.  O.  Oiirrifirues  A 

Oo««  608  Arch  St,  Philadelphia,  for  many  years 
well  known  as  the  Publishers  of  that  valuable 
weekly  periodical  for  Teachers,  Tko  Sund^' 
School  Times;  some  time  since  established  a 
Sabbath  School  Emporium, where  all  books,  maps, 
blackboards  and  other  useful  appliances  neeaea 
in  a  proper  prosecution  of  the  Sunoay- School  work 
can  be  obtained  on  such  terms  as  to  render  entire 
satisfoction  to  every  purchaMer.  They  cordially 
invite  correspondence  tirom  all  who  are  interesteo, 
and  will  be  nappy  to  receive  a  call  from  persons 
visitiuK  the  city.  A  sample  oc^y  of  the  Times 
and  a  list  of  their  other  publications  mailed  free 
to  any  address  on  application. 

moss  A  Oo«»  418  Market  St,  Philadel- 

giia,  publish  the  following  valuable  School  Books: 
uemsey's  History  of  the  United  States;  Schle- 
Sl's  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Ancient  and 
odem  Literature  ;  Elements  of  Mythology,  by 
Miss  Robbins;  Noel  &  Chapsal's  French  Gram- 
mar; Lyman's  Historical  Chart  and  Key,  and 
other  prominent  Text  Books.  Catalogues  sent 
by  mau  on  application.  Sell  books  for  School 
Libraries  at  a  low  rate  of  discount  Their  Mam- 
moth Descriptive  Catalogue  is  sent  firee,  on  appli- 
cation. 


!•  X^l^wood.  Zell,  Philadelphia,  ad- 
vertises Zell's  Popular  Encyclopedia  and  New 
Descriptive  Hand  Atlas  of  the  World.  The  En- 
cyclopedia is  a  combined  Dictionary  of  Law, 
Medicine,TheoloKy,  Biography,Relig|ion,  Science, 
etc  It  is  a  complete  Gaseteer,  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  and  Dictionary  of  Languaee ;  in  fact,  a 
complete  condensed  manual  of  all  Tiuman  knowl- 
edge, and  fills  the  position  of  an  entire  library  of 
bookjL  every  article  newly  written  with  care,  and 
brought  down  to  the  present  time.  The  Atlas, 
from  the  appearance^  of  the  maps  already  pub- 
lished, will  be  something  superb.  The  engraving 
beautifully  done,  and  the  coloring  is  not  stenciled 
with  water  colors,  as  in  most  cases,  but  printed  in 
handsome  subdued  tints.  Many  of  the  features 
of  this  Atlas  are  certainly  new.  Mr.  Zell  will,  on 
application,  send  circulars,  containing  foU  par- 
ticulars, of  both  works.  « 


Ute  T^.  Soliinldty  34  Barclay  St, 
New  York,  German  Bookseller,  and  Importer  of 
Europeam  Literature.  Classified  Catalogues  of 
his  large  stock,  and  a  monthly  circular  noting  the 
regular  weekly  additions  of  noteworthy  new  publi- 
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cations,  distributed  gratis.  General  Agent  for  the 
renowned  "  Teubner's  Text  Editions  of  Greek 
and  Latin  Classics."  "ProC  Kiepert'a  Atlases 
and  Ancient  Wall  Maps." 

MiltelielPs  IVew  Outline 
mcips*  Large  Series,  are  now  ready :  ihey 
consist  of  seven  maps,  averaging  5^x63  inches, 
accompanied  by  a  key, — and  are  furnished  at  the 
marvelloinly  low  price  of  $aa  per  set— key  ^tis. 
The  specinien  copies-  sent  out  by  the  puotishen 
have  met  with  the  nighest  approval  from  over  aoo 
State,  County  and  City  Superintendents.  14a 
sets  of  these  maps  were  ordered  in  advance  of 
their  publication.    Every  school  can  now  be  sup- 

8 lied  with  new,  accurate,  and  cheap  Outline 
laps  by  ordering  Mitchell's  New  Outline  Maps, 
lar^e  series,  published  by  £.  H.  BtrrLBR  &  Co^ 
Philadelphia. 


!>•  A.pr>letoii  A  Oo.»  540  and  551 

Broadway,  New  York,  publishers  of  School, 
Academic  and  Collegiate  1  ezt-Books.  Catalogue 
sent  gratis  on  application.  "I'Yie  Monthly 
Bulletin  of  New  Publications,"  designed  as  a 
medium  for  the  announcement  of  new  and  forth- 
coming books,  and  as  a  means  of  conveying 
spedal  information  in  regard  to  the  character  and 
contents  of  the  latest  issues  from  the  press,  will  be 
forwarded,  without  chan^ntt  to  Presidents  of  Col- 
leges and  Principals  of  Academies  and  Schools 
who  may  furnish  their  address. 


messrs.   I>ltson  A  Oo«,  711 

Broadway,  N.Y.,  announce  the  **Era  of  Cheap 
Music  I"  Complete  Opera  Scores  for  ^i.— Now 
ready :  "  Don  Giovanni,"  "  Fidelio,"  "  Fra  Dia- 
volo,"  "  Emani,"  "  Faust,"  "  Lucia,"  "  Lucre- 
xia,''  "Martha."  "Norma."  "Traviata,"  "Tro- 
vatore,"  " Somnambula,"  "Predosa,"  "Marriage 
of  Figaro." 

Diison  &  Ca*s  ti  editions,  unparalleled  for 
cheapness  and  completeness  1  With  full  vocal  and 

{>ianoforte  score,  including  Recitatives,  with  Eng- 
ish  and   Italian  words,  and  larcest-sixed   page. 
Price  |i.    Oliver  Ditson  &  Ca,  Boston. 


H.  Irl^esternianxi  A  Oo.«  471 

Broadway,  New  York,  German  Booksellers  and 
Importers  of  German,  English  and  French  books, 
periodicals,  maps,  philosophical  apparatus,  instru- 
ments, etc.  Agents  for  ScheaUt's  Amerkan 
Globes,  and  for  Schotte's  Beriin  Rtl^f  Ghhet 
and  Map$.  Largest  stock  in  the  country  of  Ger- 
man books.  Special  Catalogue  of  books  on 
Theology.  Philology,  Medical  and  Nautical 
Sciences,  Chemistry,  Technology,  Miscellaneous 
Books,  Maps  and  Atlasses.  Classified  List  of 
Periodicals.  Monthly  German  Bulletin  of  New 
Books  imported  b)r  tKem.  Weekly  importations 
from  Germany,  tri'monthly  from  England  and 
France. 


JTolin     li.    ]|£orton     A  Oo^ 

Louisville,  Ken.,  Publish  the^iw#r«:«M  Stmmd- 
ard  School  SeritSf  as  follows :  Butler's  First 
Book,  and  New  (i,  3,  3)  School  Readers,  Butler's 
Goodrich  ( I.  3.  3,  4,  5,  6)  Readers,  Butler's  Intro- 
ductory and  Practical  Grammars,  Butler's  Com- 
mon  School  Speaker,  Bonnell's  Manual  of  Prose 
Composition,  Butler's  American  Spelling-book, 
[In  press].  Townes'  Mathematical  Series  (five 
books) :  Barbee's  Geology,  Nelson's  Book-keep- 
ing, Bronson's  Elocution,  Kavanaugh's  Original 
Dramas,  Bonnell's  First  Lessons  in  Composition 
U.n  press].  Teachers  are  invited  to  correspond 
with  them.  They  ofler  specially  fiivorable  rates 
for  first  introduction. 


JXorace  S.  Fuller*  Publisher  and 
Bookseller,  14  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  ^Mass., 
enumerates  a  few  of  his  late  publications:— 
Driven  to  Sea  :  Battles  at  Home  :  In  the  World  *, 
Seouel  to  Battles  at  Home ;  Morning  Glories, 
by  Miss  Alcott ;  Dirigo'  Series,  4  vols. ;  Love  on 
the  Wing;  Historic  Americans,  by  Theodore 
Parker ;  Nature  and  Life,  vol.  3,  bv  Robert  Coll- 
ver,  just  published.  He  publishes  "Merry's 
Museum,"  an  Illustrated  Magaxine  for  Boys  and 
Girls.    1 1. 50  per  year.    Specimens  10  cents. 


Olnn.  SrotHerS,  13  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  publish  The  New  Classical 
CouKSB.  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar  ^Lessons 
and  Reader  in  press);  Allen's  Latin  Grammar, 
Primer,  Lessons,  Reader,  and  Composition,  for 
the  Preparatory  Schools :  Madvig's  for  the  Col- 
leges ;  Craik's  English  of  Shakespeare  ;  Hudson's 
Scliool  Shakespeare  ;  Our  World. 

Obarles  "W.,  JInrrls,  481  Broad- 
way, New  York,  Music  Publisher  and  Dealer. 
Church,  Sabbath  and  Day  School  Singing  Books 
a  specialty.  Publishes  the  '*  Musical  BuHttin^^ 
a  Monthly  Magaxine  of  Music,  News,  Reviews, 
Criticisms,  etc.  Twenty- four  pages  and  cover. 
Price  I1.50  per  year ;  single  copy  15  cents. 

NOAH  WEBSTER'S  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

An   Idea    carried  out    to    its   Results, 
An  American  Mental  and  Kateiial  Prodnct 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
Intion,  Noah  Wthstor^  a  young  student  just 
graduated  from  his  classical  and  professional 
studies,  and  about  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of 
law,  found  the  distracted  state  of  the  country  pre- 
cluded any  hope  of  immediate  success  in  that 
direction.  As  a  temporary  expedient,  he  resorted 
to  the  bonness  of  teaching,  first  in  1770,  at  Hart- 
ford, Ct.>  and  then,  in  1783,  in  Goshen,  N.  Y. 
Entering  ardently  into  the  spirit  of  the  political 
revolution,  and,  later,  upon  the  discussion  in 
regard  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution,  to 
the  furtherance  of  which  he  lent  the  aid  of  a 
vigorous  pen — so  efficiently  indeed  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  Hamilton.  Jay,  Wolcott,  Picker- 
ing, and  Washington  himself— when  engaging  in 
the  work  of  practical  instruction,  he  found  the 
text-books  in^  use  thoroughly  imbued  with  senti- 
ments and  principles  favoring  monarchy  and  aris- 
tocracy in  government,  and  hierarchy  in  Church. 
He  was  thus  naturaUy  led  to  desire  that  the  minds 
of  American  youth,  in  the  forming  period,  should 
be  moulded  hy  other  influences.  Hence  the 
origin,  first  of  the  American  Spelling  Booh  (sub- 
sequently chanp;ed  to  the  Elementary),  and  then 
oi  the  American  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language^  and  its  several  Abridgments.  Of  the 
Speller  more  than  ^Ji^y  million  copies  have  been 
sold,  and  its  present  rate  of  production  is  about 
one  mUlion  copies  per  annum.  During  the  last 
year,  one  miilion  and  eighty- three  thousand  were 
made.  During  the  year  succeeding  the  war,  one 
million  five  hundred  and  ninety-six  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty  were  sold.  More  than 
fifty  million  American  children  have  thus  received 
their  early  intellectual  training,  and  moral  impres- 
sions, from  this  little  manual.  What  other  human 
teacher  has  had  such  a  host  of  pupils  ?  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  durins  the  war,  the  South,  wfiilst* 
compelled  to  set  along  mainly  without  new 
supplies  of  books,  except  a  few  English  Bibles 
ahd  Prayer  Booksj  run  m  throu((h  the  blockade, 
found  its  need  of  Webster's  Spelling  Book  so  sore. 
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that  a.  sanreptitions  edition  was  published  in 
Macon,  Ga.,  yet  in  quite  a  primitive  style  of  me- 
chanical  executiont  and  wholly  without  the 
eneravings;  so  that  the  ** Milkmaid"  and  the 
'*  Boy  who  stole  Apples'*  appeared  without  the 
pictorial  representations. 

It  takes  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighteen  pounds  of  paper  to 
make  one  million  Spellers ;  and  hence  uftv  mil- 
lion requires  nine  million  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousand  nine  hundred  pounds  of 
paper — the  amount  actually  used.  The  regular 
product  of  one  million  annually  gives  three  thous- 
and two  hundred  and  five  for  each  secular  day,  or, 
over  five  copies  per  minute,^  for  the  ten  working 
hours  of  each  day.  And  this  rate  of  five  copies 
per  minute  has  continued  for  fifty  years.  No 
other  bitok  besides  the  Bible,  it  is  believed,  has 
ever  had  so  lai^ge  a  sale.  FiAy  million  copies, 
placed  lengthwise  in  a  continuous  line,  would 
make  a  row  over  ten  thousand  miles  long.  Dr> 
WelMter  supported  himself  and  a  large  family, 
during  the  twenty  or  thirtv  years  he  was  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  his  large  Dictionary,  mamly 
by  a  copyright  of  one  cent  or  less  on  his  Spelling 
Book. 

A  distinguished  United  States  Senator  once 
wrote,  **  Above  all  other  people  we  are  one,  and 
above  all  books  which  have  united  us  in  the  bond 
of  a  common  language,  I  place  the  good  old 
Spelling  Book  of  Noah  Webster.  We  have  a 
unity  of  language  which  no  other  people  possess, 
and  we  owe  this  unity  above  all  else  to  Noah 
Webster's  Yankee  Spelling  Rook.*' 

Forty  years  ago,  Halleck,  in  describing  the 
good  people  of  Connecticut,  speaks  of  their 
school -masters  as, 

**  — ^  wandering  through  the  southern  countries 
teacliina 

The  A  li  C  from  WtMtt's  S^Uimg  Bock, 
UAll«nt  aiul  godly,  makitig  love  and  oreaching, 

And  gitiningi  by  what   they  calf  'hook  and 
I'ruok,' 
And  what  the  moralists  call  over-reachinf^  ] 

A  diiceut  living.    The  Viigtnians  look 
ljp4)n  them  with  as  favorable  eyes 
As  Gabriel  on  the  devil  in  Paradise. 

**  But  these  are  but  their  outcasts.    View  them 
neAr, 
At  home  where  all  their  worth  and  pride  is 
placed. 
And  there  their  hospitable  fires  bum  clear, 
And  there  tlie  lotvliest  farm-house  hearth  Is 
graced 
With  manly  hearts,  in  piety  sincere, 

Faithful  in  love,  in  honor  stem  and  chaste, 
In  friendship  warm  and  true|  in  danger  brave, 
Beloved  in  life,  and  sainted  m  the  grave.'* 


Dr.  Webster's  plan,  which  had  its  inception  in 
the  American  Spelling  Book,  culminated  in  the 
Dictionary.  "Webster's  Unabridged."  To  its 
compilation  and  peifection  Dr.  Webster  devoted 
thirty  of  the  best  years  of  his  life.  In  the  original 
preparation,  he  was  largely  aided  b]r  the  labors  of 
others.  Ii  h.ts  undergone  two  revisions  since  his 
death,  and  full  thirty  years  of  earnest  literary  labor 
were  expended  upon  tlie  last  one,^  more  than  five 
having  been  devoted,  by  an  eminent  European 
scholar,  to  the  perfection  of  the  Etymologies  alone, 
rendering  tlie  work  in  this  department  now  quite 
unrivaled.  In  the  preparation  and^  perfection  of 
the  larger  work,  and  the  several  Abriogment^  full 
one  hundred  jean  of  diligent  inteliectual  toil,  it  is 
believed,  have  ueen  expended.  The  Unabridged 
is  thought  to  be  the  largest  single  volume  ever 
published,  containing  as  much  matter  as  six 
SLnglish  Bibles.  It  is  generalljr  regarded  as  the 
Dictionary  of  highest  authority^in  the  language, 

*  has  a  sale  all  over  the  civilised  world.    It  is 


rMulariy  issued  in  London,  and  In  English,  as 
well  as  American  Courts  of  Justice,  considered  as 
the  leading  authority  as  to  meaning  of  words.  In 
this  particular — of  precision  and .  accuracy  of  defi- 
nitioDS— Webster  stands  preSininent,  and,  as  a 
whole,  his  work  is  of  universally  conceded  superi- 
orit|r.  Every  English  Lexicon  that  has  apvpeared 
in  England  since  the  issue  of  Webster,  borrows  its 
definitions  laij^elv  ftt>m  him,  and  leading  ones 
transcribe  him  almost  entire.  From  this  cause, 
preeminently,  its  sale  is  oniveiaal  where  the 
English  tongue  is  spoken.  Since  the  opening  of 
Japan,  over  five  hundred  copies  have  gone  to  ihat 
country. 

Of  the  ten  Abridgments,  most  of  them  have 
been  republished  in  Engriand,  and  several  have  a 
very  laige  sale  there.  One  has  on  its  title-page, 
"seventy-fifth  thousand."  Over  sixty  tons  of 
papier  are  annually  employed  in  the  manufiicture 
of  the  Abridgments  in  this  country,  aggre^ting 
1, 160,000  sheets  of  paper,  which,  spread  out  singly, 
would  cover  forty  square  miles.  They  are  found 
in  almost  every  school-house  in  the  land.  Two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  tons  of  paper  are  now 
used  annually  jn  the  preparation  of  the  Webster 
books,  Speller  included,  A  careful  estimate  gives 
the  enormous  quamtity  of  17047,100  pounds  of 
paper,  as  the  quantity  usednn  the  manufaciure  of 
all  the  Webster  books,  from  the  commencement, 
or  8,523  tons.  The  volumes  made  from  this  must 
have  been  sufficient  tu  form  a  pile  of  hardly  less 
magnitude  than  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt.  ^ 

Unquestionably,  more  Webster's  Dictionaries— 
the  large  work  and  several  Abridgments  included-' 
are  now  sold  annually,  than  of  all  other  English 
Dictionaries  together,  reckoning  as  well  Great 
Briuin  as  the  United  States,  and  all  Englisb* 
speaking  communities  combined. 

Over  three  hundred  thousand  sheep  have  been 
divested  of  their  skins  to  cover  these  kxwksw 

At  a  fiiir  estimate,  one  thousand  persons  are 
deriving  their  means  of  support  from  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  these  books  at  the  present 
time,  reckoning  the  preparation  of  the  materials, 
aod  allowing  the  usual  number  of  those  dependent 
upun  the  labor  of  Mliers.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  dollars  liave  been  paid  to  the  family  of 
Dr.  Webster,  since  his  death,  as  copyright  upon 
his  works. 

Ten  million  Text-books  are  annually  published 
in  the  United  States,  uking  Webster  as  their 
general  standard  of  orthograpny. 

In  the  Government  Printing  Office  at  Wash- 
ington,  where  all  public  documents  are  printed* 
and  doing  a  business  of  one  to  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually,  may  be  seen  conspicuously  posted 
up^  in  different  prominent  places,  for  the  guidance 
of  the  workmen,  **  Follow  Wsbstkr."  thus 
securing  for  his  system  a  national  recognition. 

Few  persons,  who  have  not  given  the  matter 
particular  attention,  are  aware  in  how  great  a  pre 
pondeiance  of  cases  the  chan|;es  in  orthography 
which  Dr.  Webster  recommended  have  prevailed 
universally,  compared  with  those  not  adopted,  or 
in  regard  to  which  there  is  a  diversity  ot  usage. 
In  Todd's  Johnson's  Dictionary,  edited  by  Wor- 
cester, and  published  in  the  year  preceding  the 
appearance  of  Webster's  huge  work,  under  the 
single  letter  A  there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  words  the  termination  of  which  is  given  as 
ck,  as  A  Imanack^  A  n^elick^  ^  A  ntick^  A  ikeaiiek, 
AthUtick^  etc,  showmg  this  to  have  been  the 

feneral  usa^  at  that  time,  llie  omission  of  the 
is  now  universal,  as  in  Music,  Public,  Antics  etc. 
The  same  proportion  runs  through  the  other  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet.  So  in  regard  xq  favour, 
hoHour,  ntigklHfur,  etc.,  now  given  honor,  etc 

Dr.  Webster's  thought  of  the  preparation  of  an 
humble  text-book,  for  common  schools,  American 
in  its  influence,  appears  to  have  had  a  full  blos- 
soming and  an  ample  fmitage.— ^rw  York  Tri* 
h$tu,  Vecomiber  31,  187a 


MODEL  TEXT-BOOKS 


S@eC<^a>LS   /^NlQ)   A€^@)ililiS 


HILLARPS  BEADERS.-New  Series. 

HiLLARD*s  Primary,  or  First  Rradsr,  illustnited. 

Uillard's  SBCom>  Rbadbr,  illustrated. 

Hillard's  Third  Rrader,  illustrated. 

Hillard's  Fourth  Rbadbr,  illustrated. 

Hillakd's  Intbrmbdiatb  Rbadbb,  illustrated. 
Hillard's  Fifth  Rbadbr,  illustrated.  Hillard's  Sixth  Readbr,  illustrated. 

With  an  original  treatise  on  Elocution  by  Prof.  Mark  Bailey»  Yale  College. 


WALTON'S  ARITHMETIOS. 


Walton's  Primary  Arithmbtic.  Walton's  ARtTHMBTicAL  Table. 

Walton's  Intbllbctual  Arithmetic.  Kby  to  Walton's  Table,  Part  z. 

Walton's  Pbactical  Arithmetic  Key  to  Walton's  Tablb,  Part  a. 


WOEOESTER'S  SERIES  OF  DICTIONARIES. 

WoitCBSTBR*s  Pictorial  Royal  Quarto  Dictionary. 

Worcester's  Universal  and  Critical  DicnoNAitY. 
Worcester's  Compr'bhbnsivb  Dictionary. 

Worcbstbr's  Elbmbntary  DicnoNAKV. 

Worcester's  Primary  Diction'ary. 

Worcester's  Pocket  Dictionary  (in  press.)] 

WORCESTER'S  SERIES^F  SPELLING  BOOKS. 

Worcbstbr's  Primary  Spelling  Book. 

Worcester's  Comprehensive  Spelling  Book. 
Worcester's  Pronouncing  Spelling  Book. 

Adams'  Spelling  Book,  for  advanced  Classes,  Spelling  MatdMs,  EriamiBatioo,  &c,) 
Northbnd's  Sblbctions  for  Analysis  and  Parsing. 


READING  AND  SPELLING  CHARTS. 

Adapted  to  any  series  of  Readers.    The  best  and  cheapest  yet  published. 

Eight  Charts  mounted  on  four  large  cards,  25  inches  long  by  30  inches  wnde. 

These  Charts,  it  is  believed,  will  prove  a  very  irfiportant  aid  in  teaching  younfp  pupils  to  take 
the  first  steps  in  Reading  and  Spelling.    Greater  prosrefs  can  be  made  and  more 
interest  aroused  by  their  use  than  by  the  use  of  any  First  Reader  alone. 
The  Latest,  Cheapest  and  Best  School  Cbaru  published. 

*      *  .  ■ 

Seavey's  (Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  Statese 

Re-lVriiUH  and  BrvugMt  Damn  U  ikt  Prtunt  Time, 

Containing  seveial  new  featinw  which  wilt  commend  it  as  the  most  desirable  School  History 

jret  pabliahed. 


JUST    PUBLISHEO. 

GampbelPs  Concise  School  History  0/  tl&e  United  States.  Based  on  Seavey'fl 
Goodridi's  History  of  the  United  States. 

1BV Alton  A  Co|^twell*s   Arlthmetlenl   Clusirte*      For   Oral    Practice    in   Simple 
KomberSb 

The  Charts  are  four  in  number,  but  form  only  two  tablets,  one  chart  being  printed  on  each  side 
of  a  tablet.  Hie  ubiets  are  three  feet  by  two  feet  four  inches,  and  the  figures  are  of  a  sufficient 
aise  to  \f€  distinctly  seea  acnws  any  school-room.  . 

Correspondence  is  Bolicited  with  reference  to  the  use  of  theee  books.  A  Toiy 
liberal  discoimt  will  be'giTen  for  first  mtrodaotion«  Cfttalognes  will  be  sent  on 
application.  Address 

George  F.  Phelps,  Agent y 

Care  of  J.   W.  8CHEBMEBBOBN  <£   CO.t 


HUBD   &  HOUGHTON, 

13  Aster  Place,  Tfe'w  Terk, 

HAVE     JUST     PUBLISHED: 

I.  Tlie  Story  of  My  Life. 

By  Hanb  Ohbistian  Akdebsbn.    With  a  portrait  of  the  author.    In  one  volame, 
crown  8vo,  cloth.     Price  $2.00. 

'^  As  a  book  of  traTels  merely,  it  ia  fall  of  pleasant  little  natural  scenes,  witty  sarprises, 
and  amnsiDg  aneedotes  of  famons  artists  and  Uteniry  people ;  and  ft  is  lon^  since  ire  have 
enjoyed  an  aotobiog^aphy  in  which  so  mach  candor  inspires  so  mnch  respect  for  its  subject.'' 
—The  Galaxy, 

*''  It  displays  all  the  {graces  of  Andersen's  style,  shnplicity,  clearness,  and  true  eloquence 
of  description.    We  have  read  few  books  with  more  pleasare.''>-^cioMA  Meatenger. 

II*    Three  Successful  Girls* 

By  JuTJA  Cboitoh.    One  volume,  12nio.    Price  $1.50. 

"■  In  some  respects  it  is  the  best  novel  ojy  the  subject  we  have  seen.  It  is  certainly  the 
most  natural,  most  pure  in  tone  and  practical  in  plot." — Philaddphia  FoaU 

III.    The  Life  of  JSathanael  Greene. 

Migor  General  in  the  Army  of  the  Revolution.   By  Geobgb  WABHiNOTOiir  Gkbenb, 

author  of  ^^  Historical  View  of  the  American  Revolntion."    8vo.    Yoiame 

II.    Price  $4.00. 

**  In  the  composition  of  this  portion  of  the  work  the  author  shows  the  same  thoroughness 
of  research,  lucidity  of  method,  and  vigor  of  expression  which  were  conspicuous  in  the  open- 
ing."—/Vew  York  TrUnuu, 

IV.    Culture  and  Religion  1/n  some  of  their  JRelations. 

By  J.  0.  Shairp,  Principal  of  the  United  College  of  St.  Salvator  and  St.  Leonard, 
St.  Andrews.    In  one  volume,  16mo.     Price  $1.25. 

*  «  *  This  book  is  a  fresh  and  most  readable  contribution  to  a  literature  which  ia  growing 
up  about  the  new  school  of  which  Huxley  and  Arnold  are  special  prophets. 

V.    Suburban  Sketches. 

By  W.  D.  HowELis,  author  of  ^^  Venetian  Life  ^^  and  ^'Italian  Jonmeys."  In  one 
volume,  crown  8vo.    Price  $1.75. 

*^  There  is  a  refinement  in  these  which  otUgtheftwcan  upprmkM,  and  a  breadth  of  svmpa- 
thy  which  includes  the  many  in  its  benign  circle.  IM  um  make  the  mo»t  of  Mr.  HawiiU,  for 
in  the  midt^t  of  our  vulgar  self-conceits  and  crudenesses,  and  noisy  contempt  of  those  conven- 
tions which  are  the  safeguards  of  letters,  and  the  best  legacy  of  culture,  we  have  got  a  gen- 
tleman and  artist  worthy  to  be  raakod  with  Hawthorne  m  sensitiveness  of  observation,  with 
Longfellow  in  perfection  of  style." — Iforth  Atnerican  Review, 

VI.    A  Handbook  of  Legendary  and  Mythological 

Art. 

By  Clara  ERSKnns  Clement,  author  of  "  A  Simple  Story  of  tlie  Orient.''  "With 
one  hundred  and  eighty  illustrations.  In  one  volume,  orown  8vo.  Price 
$3.25. 

''  This  is  the  only  complete  work  upon  this  rabjeet  to  be  fonnd.  so  far  as  our  ksowledge 
exteuiJs,  and  it  is  wondenul  how  the  gifted  authoress  has  been  abis  to  lay  so  vast  an  amount 
of  information  before  her  readers." — Troy  Prem* 

'*  There  is  no  book,  except  this,  in  the  Enalish  language  which,  within  the  same  compass 
gives  anything  like  the  same  amount  of  satisfactory  art  knowledge."— fptMopai  ttegiaUr, 

*^*  The  abo-re  for  dale  bjr  all  Booksellers,  or  sent  by  Hall,  postage  paid,  on 
reoslpi  of  Prloes  aaAoxed. 


NEW  SCHOOL-BOOK  PUBLICATIONS, 

■ary  Dtscriptim  Circmldrs  wSl  Be  utti  U  a^y  mddfwa  0m  a^^Scmtigtu^JSSi 


Von  Stemwdir's  Priwiaiy  Geoeniphy. 


Von  SteiBweiir*s  Intennadialtt  G«ographf. 

Von  Steinwehr*s  Sdiool  Geography. 


TlMnpMn  &  Bowlers'  Copy^Booka     • 

Tlioinpaon  &  Bowlers*  Exerctae-B«ok. 

Thompion  &  Bowlers'  Hand-Boolc. 

Thompson  &  Bowlers'  WrUiqg  Cavdi. 


Wliite*«  Premy  Arithmetic 

Wkke's  latermedmte  Arithmetic. 


NortM^s  Katunil  Plnlosophy. 

KidTs  Rhetorical  Reader. 


White's  Complete  Arithmetic. 

Harvey's  Gnuaman. 


nplete  Aritl 
Schttvkr's 


ykr's  Complete  Aleclna. 


Peabody's  Astronomy,  (Ray*s  series.) 

Howiaon's  Analytic  Oernnetr^,  (Ray*s  ) 

Schuyler's  Prinaples  of  Logic 

Phillips'  Day  School  Singer.' 
For  tcffnts  for  iotrodoctioa,  or  other  inionnatioa  respecting  any  books  of  the  Ecusctic  Sbries,  address 
the  Pdhliaben.  r—    *     ^  — » 

V  C3KCINNATZ,  % 

or  JOHIV  HOSn^  Af^nt, 

At  CLARK  <0  MATNARI>*8,  5  Barclay  5f.,  Iffiw  Tork  City. 

Ckywperthwait  &  Co. 

Educational  Publishers, 

628  &  630  Chestnut  Strutt 

JPhfladelphia.  ^ 

Pvtblish  a  FuH  Series  of  School  Text-^ooJcs. 

DESC/f/PTIVE  DATALOQUE  SEHT  FREE. 


School  Discipline : 


A  SUBSTITUra  FOK 


Prizes* 

Thb  aids  aecmr  th«  mod  results  of  accurate 
records  and  reports,  whh  lesa  expense  of  time. 
They  naturally  and  inevitably  awaken  a  Uvely  and 
paternal  interest,  for  the  pupil  takes  home  with  him 
the  wU$i**u»  ^kis  daily  c^mAtct  ^utdprtgrtM. 

J,  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

litaflSt,  11^  Tork, 


THio  are  espeetisg  to  eeak  UTew  FceiUoiis 


Vt)B  THB 


NEXT  SESSION, 

SHOULD  OIYE  EABLT  NOTICE  TO  THE 

AHEBIGAK  SCHOO;  nTSTITTrrE, 

14  B«ad  St.,  New  York. 

ISr*  Bx^natcry  Cuxmlmn  wiS  it  semi  «m 
a^ietUimi,  ^ 


(■^  OOD    PHYSICIANS  tell  us   that  if  the  stomach  U 
"W"  wrong,   all    is   wrong. 

TARRANT'S 
EFFERVESCENT  SELTZER  APERIENT, 

while  acting  as  a  corrective  upon  ttiat  organ,  gently  expels 
aH  morbid  matter  from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  imparts  a 
healthful  activity  to  the  sluggish  liver. 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE  WHOLE  DRUG  TRADE. 


PATENT  BOOK  CARRIER, 

For  Hoys  and  Olrls. 

Tm  diningc  irhidi  nooti  rnxrn  betarccn  booM 

iF.ir  wbtn  ill  regular  iite-    Th«  commm  bcwk  iinp 
»«  a  cpmvtHimife  m  kHjjing  btx>km  lofuher  \  br"  " " 


to  I  he  bind 


difficully.     Ii  tnda  pat  fiior  witli 


jnvcntim  to  obviate  lln 


J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

MAKtirACTUHBU, 

!•  Bond  %U,  Hew  York. 


HIQHER  EDtJCATlOH. 
HELLMUTH  COLLEGE. 

EBLLKlUTH  IiOISS'  COI^GE, 

tnai^unted  b;  H.  R.  K.  Piioo  Aniiut.     Bi>3id 
For  pariinlin  tpplf  to    Mifor  Eou,  Loadop, 


w 


'A N'l' ED— AGENTS.  (9S0  par  day)  lo 
-til  llie  Riebraled  HOI4E  SHUTTLE 
lEWlNG  MACHINE  Ha»  Id*  u-^dtr- 
rrd.  niiliH  tlw  "ixt  llilch"  lllilK  On  both 
.idEi.)  ind  ii  Mly  lietniii.  Tlie  bst  and 
cheapcEl  fam'lr  Seoiiii  Midline  in  the 
miiket.  Addr™  JOHNSON,  OLARK 
K  CO.,   Boston,  ^Ia».,    PitUilnirEli,   Pa., 


Cbicigo,  111.,  or  St.  Leuli.  M 


ALL  IHODERN  STYLES; 

At  Prices  to  salt  All. 

1^-  CatalOBUocit     ^Ten     OeiitiS. 

J.   W.  Schermerfiorn  &■  Co., 

MtnurACTUiiiu, 
14  Bob*  Sk,  ««w  York. 


Newspaper 
Advertising. 

A  Bonn  ort>]clDw1y[>rinted  pa{«,Ialtlr  <hi>*4 

MediuiiH.  (■■•ing  (h*  namu.  cimililioni,  and  fiS 

Enlcnlaracnnnniiiig  the  leadins  Diitrind  Weeklr 
iliiical  Mid  Family  Newipapcn,  tifiellKt  Hith  all 
IhoK  liavinR  \ntffi  ciTcalalioiiv,  puhlivhed  in  tba 
inlsnt  of  ReltEion,  AErinihnn,  Lilenlure,  etc, 
etc  Every  AdveniMi.  and  every  nrwo  who  coa- 
levipluetbecaiaingtuch.  will  find  Ihi.  bock  of  great 
value.  Mailed  free  loanvaddrei*  onreTvimaf  h 
cenli.  GEO.  P.  ROWKLI.  A  CO..  Pab- 
lulien.  No.  4°  Parti  Ro«,  New  York. 
The  Pitt>burx<Pa)Z«,6r.ii>  it>  iune  of  Ma* 
-     " •■ 'ITm  firm  of  G.  P.  Rowell  &  Co., 


:h  iuiTci  Ihim  ioleie>iiT.|:  and  valuable  boot, 
larfell  and  bul   Advertiai^   Agenqr  in  ll 


•  MlaatUlmllx  a 

Bl  of  pdbUcily  i^  Ihe  least  eapeoditv* 


T  ADIE8  dcairiiig  to  proovTe  a  flnt^kaa 
SEWING  MACfllSB, 

tgainBt  easT  tuontUy  iDBtaJlnents,  maT 
apply  to  3U  Bomtr,  K.<I. 


ROBERT  PATON, 


Boboolt  Chnroli  wad  OBcs 

FUENITUBB. 

8andA7  School  and  Ltetsre  &o«m  Settoei, 

or  xTXBz  BXEoaamoK, 


V.    B.  —  P«rtitul 


lUBRMOFEDilTION, 

BEST  WBITEBS  W  ALL  COUKTBISS. 

Vol.  I_ldclie'ii  TliongliU  OB  £dncB- 

Tol.  II_Idclie'*  Enar*  on  Stnilr  and 
RF«ding|  Blllton'a  EpUtlo  dh  Bdacit- 
UOB,  with  J.tT«(  or  IwJh  bdiI  HOHoa, 
I  Tol.  in  lira  ■  rill  IKIinn*a  Papen  am 
the  Study  of  Phjvlalofr  Ib  SclioaU. 

Vol.  IV.— Beottlak  Cnl-nnllr  Ad- 
dnuca  I  (■)  UUl,  on  UUrmrr  and 
Sclentlllo  kdncBtlini  (•)  Frmdc,  ob 
UkBd-work iHfDn UsBd-workt  (•)Cbi> 
Irlc.  OB  Ub*  Choloa  of  BooKi. 

Vol.  T— !%•  Btble  In  th*  Pabllo 
Sehoola— tit*  Opinion*  of  Indlrldnula 
Mtd    of    til*     Fr«M,    wlU     JodlalBl 


ToL  TI_Tb*    BIMe   In    flu    PaMIe 
■eluiola,  Pa.rt  II.,  ooBtatnlBK  t 
dmiou   of    A<   p.  Mb^o   mma    1 
Viskua,  of  Ctnclnnntl. 

(tlti  TehBM,  tt  [irtiaMdoB,  will  It  bl^  u 


of  Emii 


iH  oT  the  < 


luo/Educ^ 


lodtl.ve 


J.  W,  Schermerhom  &  Co., 

14  Sond  St.,  ITew  York. 


(  rflHE  1I0«T  OOHC 


ma  KiH  niirriiB."~AinniA>n'  Cntrmat,  OtL  % 

Z^rst  Steps  in  EngliBh  Uteratnnh 

Br  ASTHUII  GlLHAH,    A.M. 

NiaVerk:  Kurd  &  HnucH-niN. 

Cmmhriilr' z  H.  O.  Houshtov  &  Co.  RivnuBa 


School  laterial, 


IHcwYork  [ndepcndtnl. 

"  It  (MRhl  la  btcoBii  I.  Tcit-fiwik  In  ■! 
•dwdli.  when  Enrliih  Litenlun  u  woAiU 
glKtedwm."    [Spnuglield  R«pub)iein. 

"We  ire  confident  thai  do  bellerTen-tw 
hnparlini  the  knowleclie  cen  be  IbuMd  thae  ' 
6tepL>"    tAleuDder  Hyde. 

"Eicmdirsly  lalmble  lo  Toong  ceaden  who  an 
aaekint  lb' the  be>l  COUTH  o{R«3ii>|."    [Uonthlj 


ATFAUTUB, 

,  Elaok  Boards, 

^  BOOII,   OHARTS, 

OlolMi,  Xaps, 

QymiiBBtio  Aiiparatuts.  ObJeot  TeMbing 
ApDaratas, 

SOHOOL  nmNiinEE 

^ itvtraJ tK^rrirr  mwJrm  *tyltt,  tnJmairyfftJur 

"  Articles  for  CTery  School." 

J.  W.  Schennerhoni  &  Co., 

It  Bond  St.,  Haw  Tork. 


il  perfect  af  iti  kiad  we  biva 
in  Litenry  Gautla. 
Tor  lele  br  eil  BookHllem    Sent  Ah  by. 
nsapl  of  Ihe  price  bj  lb*  PublUban. 


sfgood  Schooli; 

„-  Jchool  ProiifThtt. 

re  pre9td  il  efficient  in  Kcur 


Assembly  Room  Desks  and  Settees. 


PATENTS    APPLIED   FOR. 


iT  is  often  absolutely  necessarj  that  the  School  Room  be  nsed  for 
a  general  Assembly  room  for  Pupils,  for  Sunday  School,  for  Public 
Lectures,  and  for  other  Assembly  purposes.  Hence  Furniture  which 
will  permit  th*  School  Smeb  to  ba  ittdlly  traufomsd  Into  u  Astembly  room, 
hus  long  been  desired.  Inventors  in  this  Country  and  in  Great 
Britain  have  tried  their  skill;  but  with  clumsy  and  expensive  results. 
THe  achievement  Illustrated  in  the  above  cut  is  a  most  decided  success. 

THIS  jfURRITURE  LEAVES  NOTHING  UNPROVIDED. 
Economy  of  cost  and  tpiace ;  strength  and  simplicity  of  con  struct  ioa  ; 
Case  and  rapidity  of  transforming  a  School  room  full  of  Desks  into  an 

ASSEirSLT   BOOH   OF   8BTTBBS  : 
all  has  b£en  considered  and  perfectly  accomplished.     With  this  Fur- 
niture it  is  no  hardship  for  the  School  Room  to  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  School  and  Public  Hall. 

The  Cut  so  well  shows  the  construction  that  detailed  description 
seems  unnecessary  here.  When  Desk  and  Seat  are  both  folded,  less 
than  one  foot  of  space  is  occupied. 

The  folditig  Stat,  (Allen's  Patent,)  with  the  Com/ortailt  Cvrva  »f 
both  back  and  seat,  which  have  made  the  Kow  Aniirieaii  GcIlmI  Ptih 
and  Sottsei  so  widely  famous,  do  good  service  in  this  style. 

There  are  five  sizes:  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar,  Iligfa  School 
md  Academic, 


EurekaLiquidSiiAtini 

(MU56XB'8  INTSNTIOM.     J.  W.  SCBKRMBRHOltN  A  CO.,  SOLB  MaMWACTUBEBS.) 

1CAKS8   A   BUBPAGB   WHICH   EIVALS   THE   BB8T   WALL   BLATE8. 

It  la  pernsctlr  Black  |  ncTcr  Grambl««)  mlimwLjm  remalm  Bbird  aad  Stnoc 

It  1»  ssiCceftfVinj  applied  to  board,  paper,  or  wall,  and  ii  InTahiable  In  renoratinffold  Blackboi 
lie  DuRABiLif  T  1b  proved  by  thirteen  years*  aevere  ose  In  the  beet  Mhoole  of  New  Bnaland  and  ] 
'     Vork.    The  Sorfltce  weems  to  improve  with  nee  and  age.    Any  teacher,  obsening  **  Dlrectiona," 
apply  it«  making  perfect  §UU4  nirfact,  nnrivalled  In  eolor^  tmootMntu,  and  dwadUUif, 

Price  :  Quarts,  $3.00;  Purrs,  91.75.    5  p.  c.  discount  on  5  gals. ;  10  p.  c  on  10  gR 

One  quart  will  cover  100  Bq.  ft.  Hence  it  makes  oriap  Blackboard.  For  old  Boards  one  coi 
•nongh.    New  surface  requires  two.    It  is  pntup  in  tin  cana,  and  safely  sent  by  express. 

CAUTION.— Eureka  Liquid  Slatino  is  the  OiuoiifAL  Ligtiid  S]Rt\ns^"4h«Jlr9t  Liquid  Blackb 
ever  rold.  Its  success  has  called  out  imitations ;  but  none  produoee  Im  petfeUiff  tmooth^  mdur 
tUad-diadt  avrface  qf  the  Bubkka.    It  b  thb  only  slatk  sCRrACX  wiiiOH  wiix  not  guize. 

Prominent  fidttcators  almost  everywhere  can  speak  for  Kurska  Slatihq  ;  WE  1¥  ARRANT ! 


Testimony  for  the  EUREKA  SLATING. 

The  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  will  always  give  Mtislhction  when  nfvneWy  applied. 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRiCk,  iupt.  Public  Schools,  Boston,  M 

We  have  need  Eureka  Slating  on  our  blackboards  since  1854;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  f«y  that  they 
•uperlor  to  the  best  stone  slates.       C.  O.  CLARK,  Master  Bigelow  Grammar  School,  S.  Boston,  B 

I  have  nf>ed  it  twelve  years,  and  it  seema  to  Improve.  From  my  own  e3q>erience  I  think  It  will 
nrrr  txabs.  J£.  ROBBINS,  Principal,  New  Hoden^  0 

The  EuBEKA  is  ths  best  tmfaei  for  Blackboards  we  have  used  In  ten  years'  teaching. 

OBO.  D.  BROOMKLL,  Principal  Haven  School,  Chia 
IRA.  8.  BAKER,  Principal  Skinner  School,  Chicago. 

Tour  Eureka. Slating  la  wonderlhl.     I  applied  it  to  old  blackboards.    They  are  like  stone  a 

O.  R.  WILLIS,  Principal  Alexander  Institute,  White  Plains,  V 

Qfilee  Superintendent  Public  S(Aoois,  Clereland^  Ohio,  181 

**  Eureka  Liquid  SukTixe**  covers  over  twelve  lAoueand  feel  of  our  blackboards,  at  a  coBt  of  a1 

$1,000.    We  are  well  paid.    It  is  fu  superior  to  anything  which  I  know.  ANSUN  SltfY 

Eureka  Slatoco  Is  on  blackboards  in  my  schooL  They  are  hard,  do  not  reflect  the  light,  and 
smoother  gum  natural  slate.  A.  J.  RICKOFF,  Principal,  Cincinnati,  € 

I  have  used  It  ten  years.    It  Is  slate-color,  smooth,  and  never  becomes  glossy.    . 

O.  S.  COOK,  Principal  No.  S,  Dayton,  0 

For  fifteen  yMirs  I  have  used  blackboards  of  every  sort,  those  made  of  wood,  and  wall  coated  ' 
various  preparationp.  I  have  tried  auarry  slate.  For  six  years  I  have  used  *'  Eureka  Slatins  **  and 
It  superior  to  any  other  surflii'ti  ALONZO  J.  HOWE,  Prln.  Prep.  Dept.,  Chicago  Univer 

AOHan  Oomfnereial  OoUeoe,  Michigan^  May  8, 18f 
We  find  **  Enreka  Slating**  niHhee  equal  to  the  beet  stone  slates.         (HON.)  IRA  MATHEW,  P] 

JTational  Bu^tnMi  OoBeae,  ChicoffO,  May  S5, 18< 

We  have  used  It  in  our  Ibnr  College  building*,  on  common  walls  and  on  old  boards.    It  exceeds 

Qopce  in  fineness  and  durabilitv  H.  G.CASTMAN,  LL.D.,  President    D.  K.  ALLEN,  Secret 

JndiiuugioHe  J^emale  Ihsliiute^  Ihd.,  March  IS,  181 

For  four  years  we  htvo  used  Aurexa  Siating.  with  complete  satisfaction .-H>n  wood,  papered  w 

and  bard  finish.    I  preier  it  torealslaU,  because  the  surlhce  is  as  good,  with  advantage  of  unbrc 

surftice  to  any  extent.  C.  W.  HSWES,  PrasU 

SL  Joteph,  JfiMOuH,  Aug.  88, 18i 
It  8  easily  applied,  and  makes  a  beautifhl  and  perfect  blackboard  surfkce.  E.  B.  NEELY, 

Sopt  Pub.  Sch< 

Minnemta  State  Normal  Se'.M,  Winona,  March  18,  IS* 
Our  blackboards  are  of  "  Eureka  Slating.**    It  leaves  nothing  to  be  dtieired.    It  is  eauai  to  best 
mont  and  Lehigh  plates,  bosidee  being  cheaper.    I  commend  it  to  the  teachers  of  the  Northwest. 

WM.  F.  PHELPS,  Prlnci 

Besides  above,  we  can  refbr  to  thousands  of  the  moat  intelligent  teachers  and  school-oflleers  in  the  1 

£ureka  Wall  Slates^  neatlv  framed,  9  sizes #8.50  to  $12.4 

Slated  Globes*  for  Mathematical  Geography,  etc.,  6  sizes...    l.^O  to   80.0 

Black  Board  £asel8,  and  Supports 8.00  to      T.fi 

Black  Board  Rubbers,  8  varieties Per  dozen,    1.50  to       BM 

Black  Board  Pointers,  Crayons,  Crayon  Holders,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  ' 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 


Black-Board  Rubbers, 

For  firasing  Harks  from  Black-Boards  and  Wall  Slates  of  all  kinds. 

THE  DxTSTT  Rag  for  eieariag  Black-J3cMmifr  of  marks,  is  disappearing  with  tlie 
sloveuly  teachers  who  were  known  in  the  past  Ko  tidy  teacher  can 
ocrmit  ike  scattering  of  dnst  about  the  school  room,  defiling  ths  famitnre, 
30oks  and  dresses  of  pupils,  besides  damaging  the  health  of  teachers  and  pupils. 
To  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  Erasers  or  Black-Board  Bubbers,  we  monuiacture 
Ue  following  varied  styles  : 

No.  O,    Size  2  in.  by  3|  in.    The  block  is  ash  or  other  suitable  wood,  properly 

grooved   for  grasping  with    the   hand.      It   is  covered   with    sheepskin,   usually 

*  Shearling."    The  skin  is  securely  fastened  to  the  block  and  bound  with  binders' 

doth.     Price,  per  doz S1.50 

No«  1*  Size  2  in.  by  7  in.  This  made  in  same  manner  and  of  same  material  as 
^o,  O,  differing  only  in  length.    Per  doz 2.40 

No*  2.  Size  2^  in.  by  7i  in.  Is  covered  with  first  class  lambskin,  having  hea^y 
jid  durable  wooL     The  binding  is  leather.    Per  doz B.OO 

NOm  3«    Is  made  of  A  1  extra  lambskin,  having  very  fine  long  bleached  wool, 

)OUnd  with  red  morocco.    Per  doz 4.00 

No.  4.  ^'  Brussels."  This  Itubber  is  made  like  No.  3,  except  that  a  good 
[uality  of  Brussels  carpeting  takes  place  of  lambskin.     Per  doz 4.50 

No.  5.  ^^  Tapestry.''  This  is  covered  with  fine  heavy  velvet  Tapestry  car- 
leting.  It  is  a  handsome  and  efficient  Bubber,  highly  esteemed  In  Young  Ladies' 
ieminaries  and  Colleges.     Per  doz 5.00 

No.  6.  ^'  California  Rubber  "  is  made  over  an  elaborate  block,  in  three 
ru'ts,  screwed  together,  peculiar  to  this  style.  It  is  larger  than  regular  size,  and 
overed  "^^ith  superior  heavy  Red  Plush.     It  requires  no  binding.     Per  doz. .    5.50 

No.  7.  ^^  The  Chamois  Rubber  ^^—palented — consists  of  a  series  of  strips 
f  Chamois  skin,  securely  fixed  in  hard  wood  block,  properly  grooved.  It  is  so 
rranged  that  the  series  of  Chamois  edges  come  in  snug  contact  with  the  Black-Board, 
lost  efiectually  removing  every  particle  of  dust,  gathering  it  up  between  the  folds. 
Vhen  filled  the  dust  may  be  entirely  discharged  by  rubbing  two  Rubbers  briskly 
:>gether — thus  all  the  wasted  chalk  may  be  conveyed  out  of  the  school  room.  It 
roves  dui-able  and  is  very  highly  appreciated.    Per  doz 5.00 

We  claim  that  our  Black-Board  Rubbers  are  the  Tery  best  manufactured. 
Ve  will  pay  liberally  for  any  new  inventions  or  improvements  on  these  articles. 


The  Chamois  Slate  Rubber. 

^'^    GBM  JR'O^R    THB  SCMOOZ^^ROOM.^* 

It  dispenses  wiUi  sponge  and  water,  in  erasing  mAsks  from  the  slate.    No  more 
eed  the  teacher  hear  the  frequent  question,   **  Please,  sir,  may  I  go  to  wash  my 
ate  ?"    Nor  need  the  child  spit  upon  his  slate  to  erase  the  marks. 
It  is  made  of  wood  and  Chamois  skin,  arranged  to  bring  a  series  of  edges  of  ^kin 
lugly  against  the  surfeice  of  slate. 

Every  Teacher  will  recommend  it  because  of  its  real  conveniaxMe  and  neatness, 
.very  pupil  will  buy  it.    It  costs  no  more  than  a  good  sponge. 

No.  1— siae  \  in.  by  li— Price,  per  100 #5.00 

No.  2— size  2  in.  square — per  100 8^00 

""•^^'"'mens,  by  mail,  of  No.  1,  10  cents— of  No.  2,  15  cents.) 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.. 


THE  NEW  SCHOOL  GLOBE. 

PROBABLY  the  principal  reason 
why  so  few  of  our  Schools  are  sup- 
plied with  a  Globe  is  that  there  haa 
been  no  good  Globe  to  be  obtained  at 
a  moderate  price. 

Our  New  five-Inch  Terrestrial  Globe 
will  precisely  supply  this  want.  The  Map 
is  new — clearly  and  finely  enigrraved — 
prepared  expressly  for  taking  the  place 
of  the  large  and  expensive  globes.  The 
"Grand  Divisions"  are  boldly  colored. 
The  water  is  white,  distinctly  showing 
the  principal  Islands.  Peninsulas,  Capes, 
Gulfs.  Bays,  etc..  etc. 

U  is  mounted  in  a  light  and  durable 
manner,  strong  brass  mountings,  in- 
clined axis,  on  a  neat  black  walnut  stand. 

Securely  packed  in  box  with  Sliding 
Cover Price  9:2.2d 

A  Hemisphere  Globe,  mnde  by  cutting  tlie  above  thtongh  the  Poles,  shooing 
!so  the  two  Hemispheres  on  n  flat  surface,  nil!  be  fOQad  a  great  cauTeuicace  to  tbc 
encber.     The  two  porta  are  united  bj-  a  bmee  binge, Price   92.25 

•      •  --■ =^--..    ■ f  ;=^ 

Slated  Globes 

re  now  rapidly  flndinff  a  place,  hitherto  nnoo- 

ipied,  in  every  grade  of  Bciiool,  from  the  primary 
the  University,     They  are  deemed  indispeu- 

ble  in  evetv  wBll-fnniished  Hchool-room,     Their 

iried   uses  OB    "  Hphericnl   Black  boards,"  make 

lem  tm  popular  among  Teachers  and  as  much  a 

■resstty  to  iutelligent  teaching  oa  common  Oat 

ockboorda. 

If  for  no  other  pnrpose  than  for  laying  a  snre  fonndation  for  a  right  nnderstnnding 
Geography,  they  ore  entitled  to  flrnt  rank  among  the  most  valuable  articlex  or 

hool  apparatus  ever  invenleil.     With  them  the  tciieher  of  Oeogniiiby  luay  begiu 

>jective  mslniction  at  the  outset,  showing  to  pupils  the  thiugti  themselves,  uot 

acenrate  pictures  which  the  well-trained  mind  maj^  jmo/fine  to  re|M-eseut   lliem. 

ipilB  thus  learn  not  merely  names  of  geographicat  hoes,  but  what  tbey  are,  what 

ey  are  for,  and  bow  to  draw  them  ;  aud  still  more,  how  to  draw  bg  Iheni.     Unp- 

awing  becomes  intelligent  work,  uot  mere  mechanical  transferring  of  unmeaniDg 

Firfcs  from  one  paper  to  onolher. 
Multitudes  of  facts  and  phenomeua  can  oe  iUastrated  and  eTplnined  so  simply 

id  clearly  that  any  child  can  nnderstand  them.     The  most  obsoura  thenreme  and 

oblema  of   Spherical  Geometry,   Trigonometry,   and  Navigntioa   becomo    when 

ndied  in  connection  with  the  Sphere.  perfeeUy  intelligible. 

Piof(«w"sh«piiA      Si«»ind'pno!s7'"         '       »t  v  »«  an  mproveiMn    o  n  tn  ion 

iL  ,.-On  handle,  rtry  convinient.  liu  , 
1.— Bnu  miridian,  wood  ftimc,        i 

4- —    "  **  bronied  frame,  i; 


,di»m.ler 

»'-50 

u.      d«. 

30.00 

New  Forms  and  Solids^ 

FOR    OBJECT   TEACHING, 

I 

Containing  Sixty-four  Pieces — tfiere  being  forty^cvcn  Plane  Forna 

sixteen  Solids^  and  a  six-inch  Rule^  among  which  are  several 
NE  W  Forms  and  Solids y  not  included  in  any  otJier  Set. 


X3aoli  Form  its  (Stctinped  "witli  Its  IN'iim'ber   in.  tlie  ]L.lst. 
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1.  Equilateral  Triangle. 

2.  Right  Angled 

3.  " 

4.  Obtuse 

5.  Curved 

6.  Triangle—one  curved  side. 
7*  Isosceles  Triangle. 

8.  Scalene  " 

9.  Square. 

10.  Oblong. 

11.  Rhomb. 

12.  j^homboid. 

13.  Trapezium. 

14.  Trapezoid. 

15.  Pentagon. 

16.  Hexagon. 

17.  Heptagon. 

18.  Octagon. 

19.  Nonagon. 

20.  Decagon. 

21.  Circle. 


22.  Semi-Circle. 

23.  Quadrant. 

24.  Sector. 

25.  Ring. 

26.  Crescent. 

27.  Ellipse. 

28.  Oval. 

29.  Sphere. 

30.  Hemi-Sphere. 

31.  Prolate-Speroid. 

32.  Oblate 

33.  Ovoid. 

34.  Cylinder. 

35.  Cone. 

36.  Conoid. 

37.  Cube. 

38.  Square  Prism. 

39.  Triangular  Prism, 

40.  Hexagonal      " 

41.  Square  Pyramid. 

42.  Triangular   " 


PSXGS,  (a6atl7  pnt  up  in  a  strong  wooden  box),  $3.00. 


J.  W,  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturen 


NJH^W 


'onu:. 


Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  School  Material 


KBPKKSKNTS 

Apparatvu,   Black  Boards,    Books,  Charts,   Glol>es,    SfafH 
BOJEIOOIL.  mUNITTJIiE 

of  seTeral  superior  modem  styles,  and  mauy  other 

« ARTICLES     FOR    EVERY    SCHOOL.." 

Mailed  on  demand  for  10  ds. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

P«Mlsl&ers  and  MauuAtetitrers,  14  Boud  St.«  Jlcir  York* 


-^    w 


^thoat  "Agency  work,"  or  any  of  "the  tricks  of  the  trade." 

The  Diadem  of  School  Songs, 

By    Prof.    SrsOL.    TuLl^riVOUAJST. 


♦  « 


ITS  MERITS   NAVE  WON   ITS  WAY   EVERYWHERE -EAST,  WEST,  NORTH   AND  SOUTH  I 

Its  Beautiftil  Illustrations  make  it  a  decided  NoYelty ; 

J2«  exceUeU  and  appropriate  Music  f  Ua  ear^Uy  selected  Poetry  ^  and  its  wperior 
system  of  inainuAUm  in  the  Elements  qf  Music,  make  U 

THE  VEB7  BEST    SCHOOL   MUSIC   BOOS   E7EB   PUBLISHED. 

Its  Souk*  are  adapted  to  rrery  possilile  occasioa  In  every  kind  ot  Seluiol. 

IT  CONTAIN8  : 

JKoAUBXY  Bongs ;  Autamnal  Songd ;  ^|ibd  Songs  ;  Boatman  Bongs ; 
C}ovmtiY  Songs  ;  Chants  ;  33^^i<^-'^'^o^  Songs  ;  Devotional  Songs  ;  TTBybnimq 
Songs  ; .  Exhibitiop    Songs ;  ^^amilt  Songs  ;  Free  Songs ;    €;^tmnabtia 

Songs:     Graded    School    Songs;  TTabvest     Songs;      Bolidsiy    Songs; 

TiTFAWT  School  Songs ;  Juvenils  Songs  ;  Jane  Songs ;  JS^eef-in-ths-right 
Songs;  TmAbob  Songs;  Love  Songs;  ]B||fl^oBAL  Songs  ;  Morning  Songs; 
IlQr^TiONAii  Songs  ;  Night  Songs  ;  ^^bdbb  Songs  ;  Opening  Songs  ;  ^I^abtqig 
Songs ;  Patriotic  Songs  ;  <^viet  Songs  ;  T^  ecebs  Songs  ;  Bounds  in  2,  3  and 
4  Parts;  Social  Songs;  Spring  Songs;  "[I^eachebs*  Songs;  Tem- 
perance Songs;  XT^^i'^^^B^  Songs;  ^^7*^^^^^^^  Songs;  Visitors'  Songs; 
\J\/  INTER  Songs  ;  ^'^roEiiSioB  Songs  ;  *Zercise  Songs  ;  '^j^oxjvq-^eosim 
Songs ;    ^^  '2S2S^cTLT  the  Songs  to  suit  all !" 

^^^"Specimen  mailed  for  GO  oents Price  per  dozen,  to  Schools. $6.00 

~VlTSOr!i  HINIIIL  OF  ClLISTHENin, 

A   Complete    Course   of  ^Physical  JSxercises,  without  Apparatus. 

IT  has  all  needful  directions,  mien  and  explanations,  with  sections  on  phonetics 
and  respiration.  The  exerciser  are  arranged  in  accordance  with  well-known 
principles  of  physiology.  They  have  been  thoroughly  tested,  securing  the  happiest 
results.  These  exercises,  practised  habitually  and  energetictUly,  cannot  fail  to  yield 
grace,  agility,  suppleness,  a  ready  hand,  as  well  as  robust  health  and  power  of 
endurance.     Almost  any  school-room  or  parlor,  will  suffice  for  the  exercises. 

For  those  who  use  the  piano  to  enliven  the  exercises,  there  is  Music  prepared 
by  the  best  masters. 

The  book  is  richly  illustrated  ;  is  printer  on  superior  tinted  paper,  and  bound  in 
best  style.     A  reviewer  in  the  New  York  Times  writes  : 

**  This  U  the  most  elaborate  and  aatisfactory  attempt  yet  made  to  apply  practically  to  educatiooal  par- 
poMS  the  great  truths  of  physiology  relating  to  physical  culture  and  training.  To  those  in  authority,  it  is  a 
positive  doty  to  promote  the  circulation  of  this  book  by  every  means  in  their  power.  All  who  have  the 
physical  welfare  of  the  human  race  at  heart,  and  understand  how  powerless  the  intellect  is  to  contend 
against  the  burden  of  a  feeble  frame,  are  equally  interested  in  its  teacliings,  and  answerable,  each  in  his  ows 
sphere,  however  small  it  be,  for  the  consequences  of  neglecting  ihem." 

Pxloe«**.Sl*30«        (JGT*  Copies  Ibr  cxanainatioa  mailed  on  receipt  of  $1.00« 
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Our  Gymnastic  Apparati 

h  made  of  well-seosi'ned  wood,  varnislied  and  polished.  Datnb-bf  IL 
fodiau  Clabs  are  made  of  maple;  Wands  of  white  ash  or  black  walnut;  I 
rings  of  cherry,  birch,  or  mahogany. 

Dviub  Bell«— Four  Sizt-s  :  Prit 

NuB.  1  and  2,  for  Children,  per  pair 

Nit.  3  and  4,  for  Youih  and  Adoita,  par  pair.... , 

m ng« — Two  Sizes  : 

No.  1,  for  Children,  per  pair ...• 

No.  2,  for  Youth  and  Adults 

Wanda — In  required  lengths,  nicely  turned,  aaek 

Same,  with  metallic  balls,  each 

iMdlRB  Club«_Foar  sizes  of  Short  Clubs : 

No.  1,  W(  ight  abont  2  lbs.    Price  per  pair 

No.  2,      "        3  lbs il.aO.  No.  S,  41b« 

No.4,      *»        6lbs a.OO.  No.6,61bs 

Five  sizes  of  long  Clubs — No.  1,  7  to  8  lbs 

No.a,10lb8 $4U10.  No.S,121bs 

No4,Ulb8 5,o0.  No.5,161b3 

No.  6,  ?0  lbs 6.00.    Any  size  or  style  to  order. 

Kvboc^s  Book  OB  1UC  of  Clubs,  Illustrated 

Watson's   Manual  of     Calistheni 

A  CoiujAete  Course  of  Physical  Exercises,  wiVioxU  ApparatiLs. 

It  has  all  needful  directions,  rules  and  explanations,  with  sections  on  phonetics  and  re^piratim. 
ixercises  are  arranged  in  accordance  with  well-known  principles  of  physiology.  They  have  been  thoi 
tested,  securing  the  happiest  results.  These  exercises,  practised  habitually  and  energetically,  cannot 
yield  grace,  agility,  suppleness,  a  ready  hand,  as  well  as  robust  health  and  power  of  endurance, 
any  school-room  or  parlor  will  suffice  for  the  exercises.  For  those  who  use  tlie  piano  lo  enliven  rh 
cises,  there  is  Xlusic  prepared  by  the  best  masters. 

The  book  is  richly  illustrated  ;  is  printed  on  superior  tinted  paper,  and  bound  io  best  style.     A  n 
in  the  New  York  Times  writes  : — 

"  This  is  the  most  elaborate  and  satisfactory  attempt  yet  made  to  apply  practically  to  educational  p« 
the  great  truths  of  physiology  relating  to  physic.il  culture  and  training.  To  those  in  authority,  it  is 
tive  duty  to  promote  the  circulation  of  this  book  by  every  means  in  their  power.  All  who  have  the  pi 
welfare  of  the  human  race  at  heart,  and  understand  how  powerless  the  intellect  is  to  contend  agaii 
burden  of  a  feeble  frame,  are  equally  interested  in  its  teachings,  and  answerable,  each  in  his  own  i 
however  small  it  be,  for  the  consequences  of  neglecting  them." 

'  iipiea  fbr  examinttiion   mailed  on   receipt  of   S1.00. 


Watson's  Hand-Book  of  Gymnastics 

One  fol.,  8vo    tinted  paper^  with  beautiful  Illustrations,  and  Music  to  act^ompuyy  the  I 

cines.    Elegantly  printed  and  bound. 

PA*r  I  -"  Viica-  Gymnastics,"  presents  a  comprehensive  and  practical  Treatise  on  Rcspi 
<*honincs,  mil  Klorjtion.  The  examples  for  illustrations,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  are  'he  choicesi 
•f  English  and  An  crican  literature.  Spirited  poems  in  octosyllabic  verse— naiTative.^de«^<riptiv 
lyric  ;  nat!unal  odes  and  battle  pieces  are  introduced,  with  reference  to  a  combination  of  Pocnc  Rec 
with  Ca.isfl'cn.cj  ai.d  Gymnastics,  thus  rendering  this  a  complete  Elocutionar>  Reader  for  adva»>ced» 
m  Schools    iBd  a  superior  Manual  of  Elocution  and  Oratory  for  individuals  and  f.tmilies. 

Pari  II         Cal. sthenics,"  exhibits  the  most  extended  and  varied  course   of  exercises,  wiihoat  li 

of  appii-alus   ever  published.     Nineteen  Pieces  of  appropriate  Piano- Forte  Music  are  intn>duced,  i 

ing  a  s'ltficier  t  varietv,  both  for  Calisthenics  and  Gvmnastic-s.     This  enables  Teachers  to  give  phy».C3 

ture  it*  due  prominence  in  primary  instruction,  and  affords  pleasing,  healthful,  and  invigorating  ganv 

exercises  foi  the  parlor. 

Part  1(1  -'  Gymnastics,"  presents  more  exercises  for  Wands,  Dumb  Bells,  Indian  Ouhs.  and  I 
Ring*,  rhar  all  other  books.  While  the  single  exercises,  for  each  piece  of  apparatus,  are  sufficicnilvf 
K)  sec'ir-  [he  activity  of  the  mental  and  physical  powers,  and  call  into  play  all  the  nuisdes  o»  th«l 
rtieir  classnication  is  so  perfect  that,  instead  of  interfering  with,  they  mutually  support  and  recc«ni 
•ach  other.  This  is  a  complete  Gymnastic  Drill-book,  with  words  of  command  and  classes  of  motM 
systematically  arranged,  embracing  all  nctessary  exercises  for  the  lungs,  voice,  organs  of  speech,  joail 
news.  ..nd  muscles.     It  is  adapted  tc  schools  and   families,  individuals  and  dasset.    The  H'^tJO* 

awBettMS  sad  cxcelleut. 

Price,    post-paid,  by  mall,  $9.00, 

I.  W.  Schermerhorji  <fe  Co.,  14  Bor.d  St„  New  York 


new  american 
School  Desks  and  Settees. 

(MBBgcr*B  Painty  witk  Allca'a  Opcrk  B«t  PaMBk) 


Duk  itBil  BMtac  C^smliliMid.  IlF*k  ■.nd  B«U«*,  Indcprndntti 

THESE  Desks  and  Settees  have  more  points  of  real  merit 
than  any  other  School  Furniture  now  made. 

(i)  Tbsj  are  constmcted  on  strict  phyaological  prindples.  The 
seats  and  backs  are  cnrred  to  precisaly  fit  the  persons  of 
pupils — hence  tltsy  are  most  eomfbrtalile. 

(2)  The  Soats  are  fslding— permitting  pupils  to  tal»  and  leave 
thwr  places  withont  diffimlty  and  distarbanse ;  enabling  the  teacher 
to  call  np  evsary  pnpl  laraoptly,  at  a  given  signal ;  giving  capacity 
to  the  School-room  for  light  Oymnastifs ;  admitting  free  passagea 
acnes  the  room,  and  giving  opportunity  to  clean  the  floon, 

{3)  They  are  readily  ta^en  apart,  and  shipped  flat— hence 
trani^ortaUon  is  Toiy  cheap, 

(4)  The  patented  manner  of  dove-tailing  the  parts  makes 
waijdng,  ffTiri^Vi"c  and  swelling  impossible, — hence  they  are 
endoring. 

(5)  They  are  saperioT  in  appearance,  and  finished  in  work- 
raanship. 

(6)  And  are  cheaper  eren  than  most  inferior  styles. 

Seven  sizes:  Children's,  Small  Primary,  Primaiy,  Inter- 
mediate,  Grammar,  High  School,  Academic. 

^^  Ibices  given  on  mpplicatwn.    r  ^ 


Assembly  Room  Desks  and  Settees. 


PATXITTS    APPLIES  FOR. 


iT  is  often  absolutely  necessary  that  the  School  Room  be  used  for 
a  general  Assembly  room  Tor  Pupils,  for  Sunday  School,  for  Public 
Lectures,  and  for  other  Assembly  purposes.  Hence  Furniture  which 
will  permit  Uw  School  fioom  to  te  reidlly  traasfonntd  into  u  AsnmUj  room, 
h:is  long  been  desired.  Inventors  in  this  Country  and  in  Great 
Britain  have  tried  their  skill;  but  with  clumsy  and  ezpensire  results. 
Tne  achievement  illustrated  in  the  above  cut  is  a  most  decided  s 


THIS  FURNITURE  LEAVES  NOTHING  UNPROVIDED. 

E:onomy  of  cost  and  space;  strength  and  simplicity  of  construction ; 
etise  and  rapidity  of  transforming  a  School  room  full  of  Desks  into  an 

ASSEUBLT   fiOOK   0?   SETTEES: 
all  has  b.:en  considered  and  perfectly  accomplished.      With  this  Fur- 
niture it  is  no  hardship   for  the   School    Room  to  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  School  and  Public  Hall. 

The  Cut  so  well  shows  the  construction  that  detailed  description 
seems  unnecessary  here.  When  Desk  and  Seat  are  both  folded,  less 
than  one  foot  of  space  is  occupied. 

The  finding  Seat,  (Allen's  Patent.)  with  the  ComforiabU  Cwvts  of 
both  back  and  seat,  which  have  made  the  ITew  American  Sdiool  Dosks 
sal  SsttaM  so  widely  famous,  do  good  service  in  this  style. 

There  are  five  sizes:   Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar,  High  School 
Acadenic, 

Prltn  Uit  niypllad  OM  Mppllckttoii. 


EurekaLiquidSiiAtznci 

(MUNOBK't  iMYBXnOM.     J.  W.  SCHBWZVpOBN  A  OO.,  SOUl  HaMUTACTURBBS.) 

■AXES   A   BUBFACE   WHICH   RIVALS   THE   BEST    WALL   BLAlAtf. 

It  Is  pcrfbctljr  Black)  never  Crumbles)  always  remains  Hard  and  Sm^ofn. 

It  !•  mccowftilly  tpplicd  to  board,  paper,  or  wall,  and  la  invalnable  in  reoovatinffpld  Blackboards 
Its  DCBABiUTT  is  pfoved  by  tbirteen  years^  severe  nse  In  the  beat  schools  of  New  JSncland  and  Ne« 
York.  The  Suftoe  seems  to  UnpiWM  with  nee  and  age.  Any  teacher,  observing  **  Directions,**  can 
•nply  it,  talking  peffect  tUUe  8wfao$y  anriyalled  in  color^  MHOoUuuse,  and  dvrabUUv. 

Price  :  Quarts,  $^.00 ;  Pints,  $1.75.    5  p.  c.  discount  on  6  gals. ;  10  p.  c.  on  10  gals. 

One  qoart  will  cover  100  sq.  ft.  Hence  it  makes  chbap  Blackboard.  For  old  Boards  one  coal  is 
•hongh.    New  sarflice  icqaires  tito.    It  is  pat  ap  In  tin  cans,  and  safely  sent  by  express. 

CAUTION*— BuRBKA  Ligoni  Slatino  Is  the  OnoniAL  Liqtdd  SULtlng—the/lr^t  Ufuid  Blackboard 
ever  sold.  Its  success  has  called  out  imitations ;  but  none  produces  tAt  perfectly  «nooih^  €ndurinjjt 
4wd-dlack  tutfaee  o^  (he  Eureka.    It  is  thb  oklt  slate  sitrpace  which  wtll  not  olazb. 

Prominent  Bdiicators  almost  eviJiy  where  can  speak  for  Bubbka  Slatimq;  WB  WARUANT  IT« 


Testimony  for  the  EUREKA  SLATING. 

The  Enreka  Llqnid  Slating  will  always  give  satlsflicflon  when  properltt  applied. 

JOUN  D.  PHILBRICK,  Supt.  Pixblio  Schools,  Boston,  Mass. 

TT'e  have  nsed  Enreka  Slating  on  our  blacklxiards  since  1864 ;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  are 
■Bpeifor  to  the  b«st  stone  slates.       C.  Q.  CLARK,  Master  Bigelow  Grammar  School,  S.  Boston,  Bass. 

I  have  nsed  it  twelve  years,  and  it  seems  to  Improye.  From  my  own  experience  I  think  It  will  last 
wtWTT  TBABs.  B.  BOBBINS,  Principal,  Hew  Uavm^  O^nn, 

tXtt  BuBBKA  is  (kt  best  sufface  for  Blackboards  we  have  used  in  ten  years^  teaching. 

QEO.  D.  BROOMELL,  Principal  Haven  School,  Chicago. 
IRA.  S.  BAKER,  Principal  Skinner  School,  Chicago. 

Tonr  Bnreka  Slating  is  wonderfVil.     I  applied  It  to  old  blackboards.    They  are  like  stone  slate. 

O.  R.  WILLIS,  Principal  Alexander  InsUtute,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

OJlce  Superintendent  Public  Schools^  Cleveland^  Ohio^  1867. 
**  VunEKA  Liquid  Slatiho**  corers  over  twelve  tnoumnd  feet  ot  onr  blackboards,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$1,M0.    We  are  well  paid.    It  is  fiy  superior  to  anything  which  I  know.  ANSON  SMYTIL 

BtmBKA  Slatino  is  on  blackboards  in  my  scbooL    They  are  hard,  do  not  reflect  the  light,  and  an  . 
Bmoother  than  natural  slate.    «  A.  J   RICKOPF,  Principal,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

I  have  nsed  it  ten  years.    It  is  slate-oolor,  smooth,  and*  never  becomes  glossy. 

O.  S.  COOK,  Principal  No.  S,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

For  fifteen  years  I  have  nsed  blackboards  of  every  sort,  those  made  of  wood,  and  wall  coaUs^  with 
▼arions  prepaistlons.  I  have  tried  quarry  slate.  For  six  years  I  have  used  **  Enreka  Slating."  and  find 
It  superior  to  any  other  surlhoe.  ALONZO  J.  HO  WB,  Piln.  Prep.  DepU,  Cnicagounlvereiiy. 

AlbUm  OommerdeU  ObUege,  Miehifftm,  Hay  8, 1864. 
^  We  find  ''  Eureka  Slating''  snrflice  equal  to  the  best  stone  slates.         (HON.)  IRA  MATHEW,  Prcst 

National  Business  OoBeae,  Chieaifo^  May  3S,  1866. 
We  have  nsed  It  !n  onr  fonr  College  buildings,  on  common  walls  and  on  old  boards.    It  exceeds  onr 
aopcs  in  flneness  and  dorabillty.  H.  G.  EASTMAN,  LL.D.,  President.    D.  K.  ALLEN,  Secretory. 

Ittdianqpolis  Female  Institute^  Ind.,  March  13, 1866. 
For  fonr  years  we  have  nsod  Enreka  Stating,  with  complete  satisfcction.— on  wood,  papered  walls, 
and  hard  finish.    I  prefer  it  to  real  slate,  because  the  surlhco  is  as  gaxi,  with  advantage  of  unbroken 
SBrikce  to  any  extent.  C.  W.  HEWES,  President. 

St.  Joseph,  MissouH,  Aug.  28. 1865. 
It  is  easily  applied,  and  makes  a  beantUttl  and  perfect  blackboard  sarfltoe.         B.  B.  NEEL  Y, 

Sept.  rub.  Schools. 

Minnesota  State  Normal  School  Winona,  March  18, 1S66. 
Onr  blackboards  are  of  '*  Eureka  Slating.*'    It  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.    It  Is  eoual  to  best  Yer« 
Bcmt  and  Lehigh  slates,  besides  being  cheaper.    I  commend  it  to  the  teachers  of  the  Northwest. 

WM.  F.  PHELPS,  PrincipaL 

liastdss  Above,  we  can  refer  to  thousands  of  the  most  inteU'gent  teachers  and  school-ofllcers  In  the  land. 

"  Unrivalled  Blackboards,"  Rlondard  S»zq»,  A^li  Frames: 

ITo.O.— Uft.  byS   ft |8.75|  No.  4.-8^  ft.  by  4i  ft M.OG 

1.-4       '•     8    " 8.50         5.-4       "    5" 12.00 

%,^%k     "    8*" SJSfi         6.HJ       **    6  "  lined  for  music If.M 

•it      -    4  " T.00|        Z-^nySiufrStvU  to  Order, 


Blaok-Board  Rubbers, 

Prr  Brfl-qTiflr  Ifarks  from  Sl^ck-Soards  ^"^f^  Wall  Slates  of  all  kindL 

THE  DusTT  Bag  for  cleariog  Black-Boardn  of  marks,  is  disappeariDg  with  th* 
sloTenly  teachers  who  were  known  in  the  past  Ko  tidy  teacher  can 
permit  the  scattering  of  dnst  about  the  school  room,  defiling  .the  fhmitnro, 
books  and  dresses  of  pnpils,  besides  damaging  the  health  of  teachers  and  pupils. 
To  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  Erasers  or  Black-Board  Bubbers,  we  mannfactora 
the  following  varied  styles  : 

No.  O*  Size  2  in.  by  3i  in.  The  block  is  ash  or  other  soitable  wood,  properly 
grooved  for  grasping  with  the  hand.  It  is  ciwo.red  with  sheepskin,  nsnaUy 
**  Shearling."  The  skin  is  securely  fietstened  to  the  block  and  bound  with  binders' 
cloth.    Price,  per  doz ^1*50 

No.  1.  Size  2  in.  by  7  in.  This  made  in  same  manner  and  of  same  material  as 
No.  O,  differing  only  in  length.    Per  doz 2.40 

No.  2.  Size  2i  in.  by  74  in.  J^  covered  with  first  dass  lambskin,  having^  heavy 
and  durable  wooL    The  binding  is  leather.    Per  doz 3.00 

No.  3.    Is  made  of  A  1  extra  lambskin,  having  very  fine  long  bleached  wool, 

bound  with  red  morocco.    Per  doz /. 4.00 

No.  4.  ^^  Brussels.''  This  Bubber  is  made  like  No.  3,  except  that  a  good 
quality  of  Brussels  carpeting  takes  place  of  lambskin.    Per  doz 4.50 

No.  5.  ^'  Tapestry.''  This  is  covered  with  fine  heavy  velvet  Tapestry  car- 
peting. It  is  a  handsome  and  efficient  Bubber,  highly  esteemed  in  Young  Ladies' 
Seminaries  and  Colleges.     Per  doz 5.00 

No.  6.  ^^  California  Rubber  "  is  made  over  an  elaborate  block,  in  three 
pfirts,  screwed  together,  peculiar  te  this  style.  It  is  larger  than  regular  size,  and 
covered  with  superior  hearf  Bed  Plush.    It  requires  no  binding.    Per  doz. .    5.60 

No.  7.  ^'  The  Chamois  Rubber  "— potenled — consists  of  a  series  of  strips 
of  Chamois  skin,  securely  fixed  in  hard  wood  block,  properly  grooved.  It  is  so 
arranged  that  the  series  of  Chamois  edges  come  in  snug  contact  with  the  Black-Board, 
most  effectually  removing  every  particle  of  dust,  gathering  it  up  between  the  foldsL 
When  filled  the  dust  may  be  entirely  discharged  by  rubbing  two  Bubbers  briskly 
together — thus  all  the  wasted  chalk  may  be  conveyed  out  of  the  school  room.  B 
proves  durable  and  is  very  highly  appreciated.    Per  doz 6.00 

We  claim  t^at  our  Black-Board  Bubbers  are  the  Ter JT  best  manuCactured. 
Wp  "^  pay  liberally  for  any  new  inventions  or  improvements  on  these  articles. 


The  Chamois  Slate  Rubber. 

^'ji   GjSM  IPOIR   TSJS  SCMOOZ-'ROOM.^^ 

It  dispenses  with  sponge  and  water,  in  erasing  marks  from  the  slate.  Ko  more 
need  the  teacher  hear  the  fre<}uent  question,  **  Please,  sir,  may  I  go  to  wash  my 
slate  ?"    Nor  need  the  child  spit  upon  nis  slate  to  erase  the  marks. 

It  is  made  of  wood  and  Chamois  skiu,  arranged  to  bring  a  series  of  edges  of  skin 
«Knugly  against  the  surface  of  slate. 

Every  Teacher  will  recommend  it  because  of  its  real  eonvenienoe  and  neatness. 
Every  pupil  will  buy  it.    It  costs  no  more  than  a  good  spongCb 

No.  1— size  1  in.  by  11— Price,  per  100 $5.00 

No.  2— size  2  in.  square— per  100 8.0y 

(Snecimens,  by  mail,  of  Ma  1.  lO  cents — of  Na  %  \R  ceilt»»> 


J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 


The  Spelling  Stick,  and  tlie  Sentence  SticL 


THE  Spelling  SHck  Mnristi  of  ■  pi«iM  of  wood  propetlf  fiiahioiit<d 
and  groored  for  lioldlllg  tfae  >ett«ra.  R  hM  a  handle  as  ahown  in  the  cnt 
It  U  accompanied  b;  letters  on  card  board— one  set  of  CAFITALS  and  a  "  Uiree-« 
tbol"  of  lowM  case  letteia. 

Teachers  of  Primary  fUrnri.  with  the  aid  of  thif  simple  devioe,  will  And  it  easy 
to  fls  the  atteatioB  of  thair  pupili,  teach  the  fbrmi  of  the  letters,  and  bow  to  com- 
bine them  into  words.  The  Alpb^Mt  an4  the  Spiling  lesaon  msy  be  taoght  to  b 
la^e  class  with  less  outlay  of  tinie  and  patience  than  is  reqnired  for  teaching  a 
•ingle  pupil,  wilb  the  book  alone. 

The  Seat^ce  SilCk  has  pradseiy  the  same  oonilmction.  Itisaocompa- 
nied  by  IS6  Ocmimon  words,  on  card  board.  It  is  nsefol  in  teaohii^  primariaiiB  to 
construct  sen lencee— just  as  the  Spelling  Stick  aids  in,  constnictiug  words.  The 
first  principles  of  Grammar  and  Compotdtion  may  be  pleasantly  illastrated,  and 
attention  may  be  called  to  tfae  Common  Errors  of  Speech.  In  the  hands  of  a  skill' 
fnl  teacher  Its  Dses  may  be  greatly  extended  and  multiplied. 

These  simple  inatrnments  have  been  successfnlty  tested  by  many  teachers,  and 
are  highly  esteemed  for  their  practical  nUlity.  Theii  rank,  as  to  effloiency  in  the 
tiohool  room,  is  equal,  or  superior,  to  thf  Ifiantrxil  Hume, 

SpelllDf  Sticks,  or  '■  Word-making"  Sticks  for  Primarians,  each ^O  US 

Fonts  of  letters,  on  card  board,  (or  same,  in  bos SO 

SeDteHCe  Stlcka^  for PrinuuiaDS  ''to  bnildnp  sentences" 9.5 

Sets  of  small  words,  on  card  board,  tat  same,  in  box fiO 


ALPHABET  CHARTS,  New,  31x40  In.,  heavy  Manilla,  with  roUers. 

Ko.  1.    Capital  Letters  and  Arabic  Figures,  (.50  each) 1  ,^ 

Ko.  3.    SmaU  Leltois,  Points,  and  Boman  Hnipenas,  (.50  each)  t  '^  P*"  '* 


ALPHABET  BLOCKS,  Hfll's.     No.  1.  perboi %0  3.5 

Ko.  S,  .36  i  No.  3,  .40  ;  No.  1,  .60  i  Na  6,  11  00 ;  No.  e 1  S5 


{$2.00per  Ann.j  '  (Single  JVos.  20  eL. 

THE 

American  KducationalMonthly, 

A  MAGAZINE    OF 

POPULAR  INSTRUCTIOi^  AND  LITERATURE. 


"  A  lively  and  independent  lAtfni}^y"-^Am0riean  NatnmtkU 

**  The  leading  Educational  Journal  in  America." — LomroUU  y^urnai. 

**  Particularly  desirable  are  the  dean  <Randid  statements  of  dw  unusualfy  well-done  reriews  of 
wxlkA.*'—RoMMd  Table, 

**  Its  articles  are  short  and  comprehensiTe.    Its  notices  of  books  and  criticisms  art  just  and  intell^ceaL* 
^SathmallMiettigtncer, 

**  It  is  invaluable  to  all  who  have  children  to  educate  or  tdtool  taxp*  to  pay." 


.E=^EI  3S^IXT1S/IS- 


1*  forGubot  FOUR  new  Subscribers  (with  |8.oo)  ONE  SUBSCRIPTION  FREE,  or  Fun, 
by  mail,  *«  lr¥'at0Oll'i9  Afanual  of  OaUStlienloS*'*  veiy  Mlt  UlnstrateA-^Mosic 
^  Exercises,  etc,  etc.  :  or,  **X'Il^  X4)tDryer  In  tile  ISoll<»ol  Room*"  compnsiiq; 
the  Laws  of  all  the  States  on  important  educational  subjects^  carefully  compiled,  arranged,  and  explained, 
by  a  member  of  the  New  York  Bar. 

9«  For  Club  of  SIX  Subscribers  (with  ^la.oo)  we  will  send  free,  **  'Wedf^n'^ood's  i3t^'V» 
ernment  and  X^a^rs  olT  tlte  TJnlted  StatifSy*'  giving  the  Rise,  Piogrdto, 
and  Present  Organization  of  the  State  and  National  Governments.  It  help*  every  one  to  ^sdunge  with 
mtelligcnce  and  fidelity  his  duties  to  the  State  and  Nauoo,  and  to  oonduet  bis  private  a&irs  with  safety  to 
himself  and  justice  to  others.  The  ablest  jurists  commend  it  and  its  objects  moot  heartily.  TIm  need  of 
the  knowledge  presented  is  nndeniable.    (Price,  dotli,  #3. 5a) 

3.  For  Club  of  FIFTEEN  Subscribers  (with  #30.00)  we  win  send  by  express  Tl^oroefiiter^S 
Illustrated  Quarto  XJnal>rldired  XMotlonAry  of  tlie  XSnirltsli 
X^anflpuaflpe*  1786  quarto  pages.  Specimen  pages,  with  recoaamendatioos  from  aaibeot  sebolaia, 
sent  on  application.    (Its  price  is  |i3.oa) 

4L«  For  SIXTY  Subscribers  (with  |iao)  we  will  send  by  express,  a  handsome  Oold  "Watol^ 
Ladies'  size,  I^ver  movement,  full  jeweled,  hunting  csmc^  iS  karat,  worth  %t/^ 

S.  For  ONE  HUNDRED  Subscribers  (with  |aoo)  we  will  send  by  express  a  handsome  Oold 
"WatOll*  Gentleman*s  sixe,  full  plate,  Lever  movement,  manufiictured  by  U.  S.  Watch  Ca,  worth  J»90w 

O.  For  ONE  HUNDRED  and  FIFTY  SUBSCRIBERS  (with  #300)  we  will  ship  an  elegant  Fiva 
Octave,  Double  Reed,  Five  Stops,  Orspany  with  Knee  Swell,  selected  from  Mason  &  Hamlia's  ua« 
rivalled  instruments.    MAnufiu:tttrers^  price  is  %rt$. 

r.    For  FOUR  HUNDRED  a&nd  FIFTY  Sobscnbecs  (with  #900)  all  of  above  namad  Araaaama. 


CLUB  RATES  (without  preminms)— 5  Subscribers  for|8.oo:  10  Subscribers,  |is«oe;  ao  Subscribarat 
^jaea    (Qub  Subscribers  may  be  at  diftrent  offioea.) 

M^  Aganta   »ra    wanted    in   vrmrj   loonlUjr*     ClranlM*  Artaa  on  aaaati^  m€ 
poatnga*    Bpaoimana,  M  cia«  eaob* 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  PHbKsker^ 


F&OX   TES '  BIST  WBXTEBS  OF  ALL  COUKTSISS. 

Vol.  I..^.Xocke*a  Thovgteto  on  Ekl«cailoii.     - 

Tol.  n. Ijocke^ii  Siiaayt  on  Study  and  Reading  ;  Mihon*s  Epistle  on  Education,  with  Utvi 

•f  Locke  and  Milton. 

Vol.  III.-JHIorace   Mann^ii  Papers  on  the  Study  of  Physiology  in  Schools. 

Vol.  IV.~9eoitUla  llMlTemltjr  AddrMoest  (^)  Mill,  on  Literary  and  Scientffc  Fdo^ 
eation :  (*)  Froudb,  on  Hand««-ork  before  Head*work ;  (*)  Caxlylb,  on  the  Choice  of  Books. 

Vol.  V. — Ttee    Bible    In    tl&e    Pnbiic  Schools — the  Opinions  of  Iadiv>dua]s  ana  of  the 

Fress.  witn  Judicial  Decisions. 

Vol.  VI— The    Bible    lA   tho    Pablle  Selsoola-.Part  II.,   Gontaming  the   AddKsses  el 

A.  D.  Mayo  and  Thomas  Viocbrs,  of  Cindnaaii. 

It  is  our  design  to  make  Complbts  akd  Standaikd  Emuons  of  the  woilis  of  Educational  writera  et 
Xnrfnenoe,  and  reduce  tiie  cost  to  a  minimum.  We  have  adapted  a  model,  very  suooessfiil  in  France,  which 
fots  the  prod\xu  of  the  best  minds  within  the  reach  of  all       Th»  Ptifit,  post-paid,  per  vol Hi  3o« 

MENTAL  and  SOCIAL  CULTURE, 

"Fov  T'ciaolierSy   Soli-ools,   and   FtunllleM* 

Bt  L.  G.  LOOMia,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Xoto  Prtsident  r/  Wheeling  Fsmak  College. 

G>ifTSNTs: — I.  How  to  obtain  Knowledge:  II.  Observation,  Reading,  Lectures,  Conversatioa 
and  meditation  Compared;  III.  Rules  relating  to  Obserration ;  IV.  Of  Books  and  Reading; 
V.  Judgment  of  Bo<mcs:  VI.  Of  Giving  lostnictions  and  Le^ures:  VII.  Rules  for  Improvement 
by  Conversation ;  VIII.  Practical  Hints :  How  and  when  to  Speak,  and  what  to  Say ;  IX.  Of 
Study  or  Meditation;  X.  Of  fixing  the  Attention;  Xf.  Of  enlarging  the  capacity  of  the  Mind; 
XII.  Of  hnprovtng  the  Memory:  XI IL  Of  Self-control;  XIV.  A  Cheertul  Dispoekion  ;  X  V.  Polttenew : 
XVI.  Practical  Hints  on  Behavior. 

It  may  be  used  with  advantage  as  a  Nsw  Rkadinc  Book  in  Schools Prloe  01  .OO 

THE  KINDER-GARTEN  GUIDE 

WITH  MUSIC  FOR  THE  PULT8, 

Bjr   Bin.   Uavmoe    Mama,   aad    Bllmabetlt   P.    Peabody* 

CoNTSNTs :— Chap.  I.  Kindbkcartkn :  What  is  it?  II.  Rooms,  etc  III.  Music  IV.  Plays, 
Gymnastics,  and  Dancing.  V.  Thb  Kindbk-gabtnbk.  VI.  Kinobk-gartbm  Occupations. 
VII.  Moral  and  Rbligious  Exsrcisks.  VII I.  Object  Lbssons.  IX.  Gbombtry.  X.  Rbading. 
XI. — Grammar  and  Languagbs.  XII.  GsoGRArMY.  XIII.  Thb  Sbcrbtof  Powbr.  XIV.  Mokal 
CuLTURB  or  Infancy. 

Third  edition,  material! j  revised,  heavy  paper,  cloth  binding,  216  pages.  .PriCd  $1.25 

THE   TEACHERS'  LAWYER, 

Compridflg  the  Laws  of  all  the  States  pn  importarit  Sduoataonal  Subjects. 

CarrfuBxf  (hmptled,  Arrongtdj  Cited  <xfid  EbcpMwd,  by  a  mtmber  cf  (he  Kew  TorkBar, 

Chap.  I. — Schools,  School  Systtos,  and  Govenunsats.  Giving  the  plans  adopted  for  diflVision  of 
knowledge  in  all  countries,  ancient  and  modern,  and  showin|;  the  cfiect  of  governmental  school  systemo 
DO  ehe,destin]r  of  nations.  Chap.  U.-~Tbe  ^w  «s  to  Rvhgion  in  Schools.  Citing  the  old  Eofdiak 
and  Colonial  laws,  and  giving  a  snocinct  legal  history  (all  taken  firoai  law  books  and  court  records)  of 
the  origin  and  progress  o7  *' religious  liberty  *^  in  this  country.  Chap.  III. — The  Law  as  to  Religion  in 
Schools.  Carefully  explaining  the  laws  now  in  force  in  the  seveial  States.  Chap.  lV.<-Th^  law  as  to 
Corporal  Punishment.  Parent  and  child.  Chap.  V. — ^llie  law  as  to  Corporal  Punishment  I'eacher  and 
pupil.  Chap.  VI.— The  law  as  to  Punishing  and  Misconduct  out  of  School.  Chap.  Vll.— The  law  as 
to  the  proper  Instrument  to  be  used  in  punishing.  Chap.  VIII. — ^The  law  as  to  the  right  of  Parents  ts 
tnterftre  with  the  rules  or  the  msthads  of  diadptine  adopted  in  Schools.  Chap.  IX.— The  law  as  to  the 
Teacher's  morality. 

This  work  is  very  highly  commended  by  the  leading  Educators  in  the  country.    It  is  printed  on  fins 

white  paper,  and  neatly  b^und.. I*rloe  01  .OO 

IVedgwood's  Government  and  Laws  of  U  S. 

A  C^naprel&omstiro  Vtow  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  anil  Prosemt  Oryi^iUiuitloa 

of  tko  Stalo  and  WaUomisl  GtoirvraanMitU. 


It  contains  the  law  to  enable  every  one  to  discharge  with  intelligence  and  fidelity  his  duty  to  the  Statt 
and  to  the  Nation,  and  to  conduct  his  private  afturs  with  safety  to  himself  and  jastioe  to  others.  It  has 
been  submitted  to  the  criticism  of  the  ablest  jurist^  who  commend  it  and  iu  objects  most  heartily.  Tbs 
Msd  of  ths  knowledge  presented  is  URdeaiable.    Prick— Bound  in  Leather,  law  styles  $3.76  \  Qolh,  fStfO- 


"AN    EDUCATIONAL   NOVELTY." 

Rider's  Composition  Paper, 


THE  Teaoher  who  would  improTe  his  pupils  in  "good  English,"  has  invalaabU 
aid  in  Mr.  Eider's  method  of  correcting  comiraBitfons.    Under  the  old  plan, 
weary  honrs  are  passed  in  writing  ovi  corrections,  which  may  not  be  onder* 
stood  by  the  pnpil,  even  if  he  take  the  tfonble  to  read  them* 

Rider's  Composition  Paper  makes  the  pupil,  not  the  Ufuktr^  correct  the  compo> 
sition.  At  head  of  sheet  is  Table  of  Bnlea  and  Laws  whioh  are  usually  ne^ected, 
each  appropriately  nombered.  The  teacher  underlines  errors*  and  places  in  maigin 
a  symbol  directing  pnpil  to  proper  item  in  table.  The  pnpil  can  examine  and 
analyKe  the  principle  violated  and  make  corrections.  Thns  he  inevitably  becomes 
technically  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  requirements  <tf  the  English  language. 

Flnvt;  Soi*ieei  i»  for  beginiMiB  In  Composition  who  mmy  be  careless  in  pcnmsnslitp,  in  spefiim^ 
IB  use  of  capitals,  etc.    Its  proper  use  vitt  pieTent  little  &ultsy  easy  lo  ao4nire,>bat  oiAcuU  to  mend. 

Seoond  Merles  reviews  the  greater  points  of  the  first,  and  atteods  to  selectioii  of  wovdsb 
gnunnuitical  coostnictioai  fennation  of  sentenoea,  paragntphing,  condensing,  etc,  etc 

1*lftlrd  Stories  has  reference  to  Rhetorical  correctness  and  elBgaaoe,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
best  style  of  finished  English  Composition. 

As  a  time'Saving  invention,  it  is  most  important,  besides  reducing  Composition  to  scientific  method. 

The  tables  are  neatly  printed  at  the  head  of  letter-paper,  properly  ruled  with  blue  and  red  lines. 

leJf    Specimen  sheets,  by  mail,  pre-paid,  Oo* 

Price  per  quire,  by  Express ^0«80 

For  tlie   use   oiT  all   ^rlio   so   to   S0I106I9 

IS  designed  to  exercise  the  jronng  in  Hie  practice  of  making  a  daily  record  of 
items  and  eyents.    It  cultivates  and  stren^[thens  habits  et  observation  and 
accuracy.    Such  a  record,  &ithfully  kept,  will  prove  a  history  of  the  writer's 
life,  its  value  increasing  with  passing  years. 

It  contains— I.  Specimen  pages  of  a  Diary,  suggesting  the  manner  of  making  dauly  entries;  II.  Rules 
and  Maxims  for  Pupils ;  III.  Subjects  for  Compositions,  with  simple  suggestions ;  IV.  Rules  ibr  the  use 
ef  Capital  Letters ;  V.  Rules  for  Punctuation ;  VI.  Blank  pages  for  making  the  daily  entries  of  an 
ordinary  school  term.     In  some  cues  it  will  be  found  sufficient  for  preserving  copies  of  the  compositions 

written  daring  the  term Per  doten  $2.60 

Speciknen  copy  by  mail,  pre-paid,  20  oents. 


POCKET    PLANISPHERE. 

Jr^r  the  use  of  Students  of  Astronomy, 

The  cheapest  and  most  conTeoknt  mMiis  ^Ttx  devised  for  IdenHqriag  the  Fixed  Stan. 

Tun  POCKET  PLANISPHEBE  consists  of— 

(«.)  A  light^  strong  card,  about  four  inches  souare,  carrying  an  accurate  drcumpolar  Star-Map,  snr» 
rounded  by  a  circle  otthe  months  subdivided  for  the  days ;  and 

{i.)  A  smaller  circular  card,  carrying  the  bonis  of  the  day,  and  an  open  space,  representing  the  horison 

These  two  cards  are  attached  at  the  centre,  as  so  to  turn,  one  on  the  other. 

This  form — ^a  simplification  of  Baudin's  improvement  of  the  original  Planisphere  invented  by  the 
erlebrated  Astronomer  Bodb,  in  1786 — aukwers  the  same  purpose  as  the  large  Planispheres,  costing  twelve 
times  a&  much.  In  addition  to  cheapness,  tliis  Planisphere  has  the  further  advantage  of  being  so  small  and 
hght,  as  to  be  easily  carried  in  the  pocket 

Tlie  Poolcet  Plai^spliere  is  used  as  follows : 

To  bring  to  view  the  principal  Stars  visible  at  an^  given  night  and  hour,  turn  the  upper  card  so  as  ts 
bring  the  hour  of  observation  to  correspond  with  the  given  time  of  vear  on  the  lower  card.  l*he  open  spaoi 
will  then  enhibit  the  stars  of  the  first  and  second  magnitudes  above  the  horicon  at  the  speeined  nms. 
If  ihe  card  be  l>eld  foce  downward  above  the  head  of  the  observer,  frith  the  N.  point  toward  the  north,  it 
M-ili  exhibit  the  stars  in  their  positions  relative  to  the  real  horizon. 

The  surs  of  the  first  magnitude  are  numbered  on  the  Star-Map^  in  the  order  of  their  brilliancy, 
from  I  to  15. 

The  key  to  the  identificatioa  of  the  atan  is  givva  ott  tiie  back  of  the  Phnifphere Price  2S 

(Fl«-p«ld,  br  mmU,  ao  eeaU.) 


THE  NEW  SCHOOL  GLOBE. 

PROBABLY    the    principal     reason 
why  so  few  of  our  Schools  are  sup- 
plied with  a  Globe  is  that    there    has 
been  no  (Aod  Olobc  to  be  obtained  at 
a  Moderate  price. 
Our  New  five-inch  Terrestrial  Globe 

will  precisely  supply  this  wgnt.  The  Map 
is  new— clearly  and  finely  engraved— 
prepared  expressly  for  taking  the  placa 
of  the  large  and  ejipensive  globes.  The 
■'  Grand  Divisions  "  are  boldly  colored. 
The  water  is  white,  distinctly  showing 
the  principal  Islands,  Peninsulas,  Capes, 
Gulfs,  Bays,  etc..  etc. 

It  is  mounted  in  a  light  and  durable 
manner,    strong    brass    mountings,    in- 
clined axis,  on  a  neat  black  walnut  stand. 
Securely  packed  in  box  with  Sliding 

Cover Price  92.25 

A  Hemisphere  Globe,  ninde  by  cutting  the  Bbove  throBub  the  Poles,  showing 
»lso  the  two  HemiBpbetts  on  t,  flat  sarfftce,  will  be  fomtd  a  greet  coaTeuience  to  the 
Teacher.     The  two  pArts  are  united  by  b  bran  hing& Price  62.25 

Slated  Globes 

Are  now  mpidly  findinpf  s  piKce,  hitherto  nnoo- 
enpied,  in  every  grade  of  •chool,  from  the  primary 
to  the  UuiverHity.  Tbey  nre  deemed  indiapen- 
Mtble  in  every  well -furui  shed  Bchool-room.  Their 
varied  uses  an  "  Spheripal  Blxckboards,"  lonke 
them  OS  popular  among  Teachers  and  as  mnch  a 
□eceaeity  to  intelligent  leaching  as  oonunon  flat 
UwkbocLrds. 

If  for  no  other  purpose  than  for  laying  a  Bnre  foandation  for  a  right  nnderstnndiiig 
of  Oeography,  they  are  entitled  to  flritt  raiik  among  the  most  vahinble  articles  of 
school  apparatna  ever  invented.  With  them  the  teacher  of  Geo|^ph;  any  begin 
objective  inatmctfon  at  the  onlset.  showing  to  pnpilii  the  things  UiemHelTen,  not 
inaocarate  pictorea  which  the  voll-ti-ained  mind  may  imagine  to  represent  them. 
Pnpils  thus  Uam  not  merely  names  of  geographical  lines,  bat  what  they  are,  what 
they  are  for,  and  how  to  draw  them  ;  and  still  more,  how  to  draw  by  them.  Blap- 
drawing  becomes  intelhgent  work,  not  mere  mecbknical  transferring  of  nnmeaoing 
narks  horn  one  paper  to  another. 

Multitudes  of  tacts  and  phenomena  can  De  illnitrated  and  eipluined  ro  pimply 
and  cieorly  that  any  child  can  understand  them.  The  mo«t  obBcnre  theorems  and 
problems  of  SphnriosJ  Geometry,  TrigonDmetry,  snd  Navigation  becoma  when 
studied  in  connection  with  the  bphere,  perfectly  intelligible. 

Aanow  tdkIe,  ihno  Globa.  «  Sphuical  BlKkhginb,  an  u  imnronMBW  ettin  Militil  ianntka 
>r  PnfeiHR  Shirpiird.      Sjiei  ind  Pj'am : 

No.  I.— On  hindlii.  itTT  convenlml.  UM  4<ii.fiiMtv. •1.60 

t.— Bth  mtndilD,   WHiil   framt.  6  in.       do.      _ 6.00 

3-    ■  -  -  9i".      do. §.00 

*■—■    "  "  bnnwil  fhme,  iiin.      do.      16.00 

J.-.."..      "  "  >]iii.      do.     S0.00 


New  Forms  and  Solids 

FOR    OBJECT  TEACHING, 

Containing  Sixty-four  Pieces — there  being  forty^even  Plane  Farms 

sixteen  Solids^  and  a  siX'^inchRtde:^  among  which  are  several 
NEW  Forms  and  Solids y  not  included  in  any  other  Set, 


ISlaclk  Form  is  Stamped  ^ritli  Itoi  78'ixm'ber  in  tlie  Hiist* 
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I.  Equilateral  Triangle. 

22.  Semi-Circle. 

2.  Right  Angled    •* 

23.  Quadrant 

<«                <4                        M                  -M 

24.  Sector. 

4.  Obtuse     ••        " 

25.  Ring. 

5.  Curved               " 

26.  Crescent. 

6.  Triangle— one  curved  side. 

27.  Ellipse. 

7.  Isosceles  Triangle. 

28.  Oval. 

8.  Scalene          " 

2£^  Sphere. 

9.  Square. 

30.  Hemi-Sphere. 

10.  Oblong. 

31.  Prolate-Speroid. 

II.  Rhomb. 

32.  Oblate         " 

12.  Rhomboid. 

33.  Ovoid. 

13.  Trapezium. 

34.  Cylinder. 

14.  Trapezoid. 

35.  Cone. 

15.  Pentagon. 

36.  Conoid. 

16.  Hej(agon« 

37. .  Cube. 

17.  Heptagon. 

38.  Square  Prism. 

18.  Octagoik 

39.  Triangular  Pn'sa. 

19.  Nonagon.' 

40.  Hexagonal     " 

20.  Decagon. 

41.  Square  Pyramid. 

21.  Circle. 

42.  Triangular  " 

PBXCSi  (neatly  put  up 

in  A  strong  wooden  Imz),  $2 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 


Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  School  Material 


RBPRXSKNTB 

Apparatofl,   Black  Boards,   Books,  Charts,   Globes,   Maptb 
BCHOOIL.  FTTIiTimnDrtE 

of  seyeral  superior  modAm  styles,  and  mauy  other 

«« ARTICLES     FOR    EVERY    SCHOOL.'' 

MaXMi  en  duMMi  far  10  ds. 

J  W  Schermerhorn  &  Co 


Aids  to  School  Discipline: 


1   SUBSTITUTE   FOR 


Se&««I    BeaordSp   B*9orfts»   aid    PrUies. 

NEW  ASD  AFPBOFBUTE  DESIGNS,  FOISTED  15  COLOBS. 


Am  nMnnte  n^Kr  of  deportment  and  KhoUrsliip  pronioHi  liefdthj  cmaUtion.  Yet 
siith  a  rctriaicr  ia  nzntj  kept.  Teachers  cannot  record  each  nscitarion  a»  it  occun,  hente 
the  nxoTii  is  neglecied  for  the  time,  and  afterward  made  from  tnetnoir.  Prrfit*  accuracy 
h^iii);  impossible,  co^fidtact  in  lAe  recant  it  Ktakated  and  lit  vuruljmtx  Ital.  The  Alda 
secure  llic  Rood  tesult^  of  accurutu  records  and  rc[iortB,  with  Icbb  expriisc  of  time. 

The  Aidi  natitrallr  and  ioevitablj  anakcn  a  lively  pnlcmal  mlcrcsl,  for  tlie  pnpil 
takes  home  n-ith  him  lie  aitnat  of  kit  daUy  eondutl  and  pronrea. 

The  Alda  may  be  used  in  various  wajs.  Ttiii  is  conrenient ;  In  the  morning  gire  each 
pnpil  a  Card  (5  ravriu),  representing  a  ;wy^  dot/,  lo  be  tbrfeitcd  furmiMlcmeanor,  orfiiil- 
iire  in  railntliin.  Singla  Morita  and  Ualf-Uerlta  are  fur  pupils  who  flail  lo  retain  their 
Oarda  and  yet  are  worthy  of  sow;  credit.  Five  Oarda  held  bv  anv  pupil  are  exchanged 
for  a  Oheok  (S5  merits'),  representing  a  perfect  Schai  Weelc.  toar  Ohecki  are  ex- 
changed for  a  Oartifioats  of  Uerit,  repreecuting  1 00  mctits,  or  a  perfect  Movlh.  These 
Oartificat*]  l>car  the  pupil's  aame.  and  are  signed  by  (he  teacher.  The  number  held 
shows  the  jiupil's  standing. 

If  prices  or  medats  are  awarded  at  close  of  sssnon,  there  can  he  no  mistake  In  dctcr> 
mining  to  whom  they  belong:  the  decision  bcinginadi:  by  each  pujdl  exhibiting  bis  Oarda 
anil  Certificates,  no  idea  of  fiivorilism  can  arise. 

It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  value  of  proper  incentives,  for  either  children  or  adolts. 
'Die  DHc  of  Millions  of  these  Aid*,  with  t^c  unbounded  approval  of  Teachers,  Parents, 
and  Fu^ls,  assises  ui  that  they  are  doing  great  gowl. 

They  are  neat  in  design,  printed  in  niisT  Colors.  Tbo  Oertificataa  are  prizes 
which  pupils  will  clicrisli.  Smgle  Merits  and  Uult-Meiiis  are  printed  on  card-board; 
Canls  and  Clucks  on  hcnvy  paper,  and  muy  be  u»eil  nionj-  times— hence  the  svstem  is 
Chettp.  They  arc  put  up  in  sets  of  600,  there  being  80  O  artlflcataa,  12D  Ohvcki, 
200  Oarda,  100  Singl*  Mailta  atul  Half-Uurita.    price,  per  set  (maUed)  |1.25. 

SapplIeA  •cpamtelr  ^3  mait)|  l  Bal^IWerll*,  perhandred IS 

SlBKle  nerlta,  per  hundred .IS    Cbecka  <tiTen(T-llT««)  per  hundred,    ,40 

Card*  (Hvca)  per  hundred. IC  I  GeitUeatea  (kBik4r*4B)  pet  hundred,  .60 


If  here  shown,  on  both  side*.  It  Is  made  of  a  Snpcrlor  White  Metal,  and  will  not  easily  tamtsh. 
OuoiiOKido,  above  the  wo«d  "  Exeellcnoe,"  Is  opportunity  to  engrave  UK  do't  of  prctenllng  the 
Mida).  On  the  other  side,  thppnpir*  name  may  beengraved  on  ttw£knXt.  (Tbe  eDKravIng  co*l^ 
In  Niiiv  York,  threerenli  a  letter  or  ajnre;  on  receiptor  the  money,  we  win  got  it  doneal  that  rate. 
Ill  most  localltlo.Kwno  Jeweller  can  be  tonndlo  doll  quite  a*  well.)  This  Is  |he  beat  School 
Medal  now  made,  and  Is  highly  appredalod.        Price,  ,3<  |  by  mmH,  prepaid,  .3G, 


The  School  Index,  or  "Ml  of  Honor." 

>*  Bonor  atid  Aame  flrom  no  eonditton  rtge : 
Act  well  your  part,  there  aU  the  honor  lie*," 

To  teacbcn  irlio  keep  ■  itcord  of  ihe  work  peifbrmed  bj  tbeir 
cliutei,  and  >re  weii?  of  wridng  out,  ircek  aflcr  week,  tbe  namea 
■nd  relative  menu  of  cMh  of  tbcir  pnpili,  theScnooi.  Ixdsx  vUl 
be  welcome,  on  Kccoant  of  the  ease  vilh  which,  by  iu  aid,  ihej  can 
•cOomplUh  what  fax  hilheno  been  an  ardaoni  laak.  Jli  eonitmc- 
tion  u  clear]/  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  cat.  It  cooti^tn  oTa 
frame  in  wliich  are  arranged  iinall  pieces  of  wood,  on  which  tbe 
□amei  of  the  pnpili  are  to  be  written.  These  caa  be  taken  out  and 
moTcd  at  pleasara.  One  tide  of  the  fiame  is  hinged  to  admit  of  iti 
bdDg  opened  'Wben  toy  change  in  the  podiion  of  a  name-strip  ia 
leqoiicd.  Od  (be  other  side,  which  ia  boxed,  are  numben,  as  shown 
In  the  cut. 

Id  cooncction  with  the  Aldl  to  School  Dlictplfnc,  the 
School  Index  fumiiibci  an  accurate  aAd  reliable  mmu  of 
showing  Ibc  standing  itf  cveiy  pupil.  The  "Aids"  and  the  "  Index" 
together,  fonn  a  perfect  System  of  School  Records.  At  the  expira- 
liuivuf  a  "  ijiinrtcr"or  any  specilicd  time,  each  pupil  produces  his 
Curds  and  Cerlificatct,  and  his  rank  being  detennincd  by  the  nifti- 
bcr  of  tlieiie  in  hU  poMtaaion,  liis  Dame  can  easily  be  pot  in  its  pnper 
place  in  the  Index.  IT  any  error  in  annageaient  a  dJKovored,  it 
can  be  easilj-  correcied.  In  Ibis  inspect,  the  snperiority  of  the  School 
Index  over  [he  ordinary  Merit  Rol!  is  readily  kcd.  When)  tbe  Aidi 
ate  not  used,  ihc  Index  can  be  made  to  take  tbe  place  of  tbe  "Merit 
Boll '  or  "  School  liecvtd," — the  pnipaisrion  of  wbicb  has  always 
earned  a  wi^itc  of  much  Taliiablc  time  and  eS>rt. 

Tbe  Index  maj'be  used  lo  show  ihc  standing  of  each  pu|)il 
as  to  scholanhip  alone,  or  scholarship  together  wiih  dcporoiMnl  and 
attcBdance.  As  it  ia  to  .b«  displayed  in  a  prominent  place,  where  it 
can  be  seen  and  examined  not  only  by  the  pupils  Int  by  parents  and 
others  who  visit  the  schools,  it  will  ncccsiarily  have  a  bcnelicial 
infltienn  on  the  conduct  and  diligence  of  the  classes. 

If  deelted,  Itean  be  used  to  show  the  rank  of  each  pujul  as  to  bebi- 
Tior  aJone,  and  in  this  case,  will  he  a  powerful  aid  in  school  gOTero- 
mcnl— BEiMO  riaet  depending  on  beiko  coon,  every  one  will  nat- 
urally strive  to  excel  in  good  conduct. 

The  School  Index  it  simple  in  conttmetion;  ea^y  man- 
aged ;  can  nerer  get  ont  of  order,  Acn  being  no  "  machinery"  wh»^ 
ever  about  it ;  can  be  introduced  witboot  naUng  any  changes  in 
ibcmanDerofgoremiiieorinarking;  b neat io design;  andi«I^;ht, 
portabla,  and  cha^. 

TThereTcr  introdnred,  Its  nte  has  been  attended  with  the  hap- 
plMt  reaulU,  and  bat  called  forth  the  praise  of  experienced 
teacliert. 

Price,  Tlaln,  ...  .  .     M.OO 

Price,  iBKAearMitakWalnnt,  tX.SO 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

HiT r__».,_ f  c„t,n^l   MicoT^-il 
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A    DUTCHMAN'S    SPEECH  AT  A    TEACH- 

"  ERS'    MEETING. 

SIR  Edward  Templerow,  with  whom  Steven  Von  Bram- 
melendam  was  staying  for  a  couple  of  days,  was  chair* 
man  of  the  "Society  for  training  School  Teachers."  Of 
course  he  invited  him  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  society. 
As  Steven  took  a  lively  interest  in  everything  connected 
with  schools,  the  invitation  was  very  welcome  to  him.  He 
even  promised  to  give  an  address,  and,  to  be  able  to  do  so,, 
kept  his  room  all  day  to  write  his  speech.  At  half-past  seven 
Sir  Edward  came  to  tell  him  that  the  gig  was  at  the  door. 
Steven  had  never  heard  the  word  "gig"  before,  but  he 
guessed  it  must  be  a  conveyance.  He  got  a  place  by  Sir 
Edward's  side,  on  the  platform,  and  after  some  business  was 
gone  through,  "the  friend  from  Holland"  was  summoned  to 
address  the  meeting. 

"  Dear  friends,"  he  said,  "  when  I  rode  through  the  streets 
in  the  wig  of  your  chairman " 


Poor  Steven  1  he  could  not  proceed.  An  uproarious  burst 
of  laughter  drowned  his  voice.  He  took  it  with  the  best 
possible  humor,  though,  and  patiently  waited  till  the  people, 
both  on  and  around  the  platform,  had  recovered.  Mean- 
while Sir  Edward,  amid  much  chuckling,  explained  to  him, 
in  a  whispered  tone,  the  cauSe  of  this  unexpected  but  am  us- 
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ing  disturbance ;  and  when  the  noise  had  subsided  Steven 
thus  proceeded : 

"  When  I  rode  through  the  streets  of  your  giant-like  town 
[applause],  and  when  I  saw  the  many  churches  which  heave 
their  towers  up  stairs  [laughter],  I  thought  the  English  are 
a  very  churchical  people  [great  laughter].  I  therefore  won- 
der not  that  you  also  are  an  educational  people,  for  religion 
is  the  mother  of  education,  and  where  there  are  many 
churches  there  we  may  expect  that  there  are  also  many 
schools." 

Here  Steven  could  annex  his  written  speech,  which  he  then 
read  as  follows : 

"  But  schools  are  not  the  unique  thing  which  is  necessary 
for  a  good  education.  The  great  requisite  is  to  have  under- 
standing schoolmasters,  who  are  not  principleless,  as  many, 
alas !  are,  but  who  go  out  from  the  true  beginning.  A  good 
school  building  with  a  bad  schoolmaster,  is  equal  to  a  fine 
coach  with  a  drunken  coachman  [laughter].  Some  school- 
masters give  the  children  too  little.  They  neglect  them,  as 
if  our  children  were  but  monkeys,  walking  on  their  behind 
legs  [uproarious  laughter].  No,  our  children  are  not  mon- 
keys, but  such  schoolmasters  are  donkeys.  Others  give  to 
the  children  too  much.  They  endeavor  to  make  professors 
of  them.  They  endeavor  to  replenish  their  little  heads  with 
the  inkeepings  of  the  whole  universe.  They  will  make  fam- 
ous astronomers  of  them,  and  climb  up  with  them  up  stairs, 
far  beyond  sun  and  moon,  and  still  abover  [loud  laughter]. 
Or  they  will  make  learned  geologists  of  them,  and  valley 
with  them  down  stairs,  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  still 
belower.  But  this  is  perverted  [laughter].  When  we  com- 
municate  knowledge  to  men  we  must  be  prudent,  as  we  are 
in  giving  them  natural  food.  We  g^ve  roast  beef  and  entries 
to  great  people,  but  we  feed  our  babies  with  poultice  [up- 
roarious laughter].  Just  so  we  must  make  our  teaching  stuflF 
for  children  so  low  that  it  falls  under  their  childish  compre- 
hension. Schoolmasters  must  not  stand  among  the  little  fel- 
lows like  Goliath  among  the  Philistines.  They  must  know 
how,  as  it  were,  to  squat  down  by  their  side,  and  thus  teach 
them  as  if  they  were  their  ancienter  brothers  [laughter], 
'"^achers  who  refuse  thus  to  humble  themselves,  bereave  the 


\  . 
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children  of  great  before-parts  [renewed  laughter].  It  exhilar- 
ates me  to  learn  that  your  society  fosters  the  same  feelings  as 
I  do  with  relation  to  this  weighty  object.  I  hope  that  ^you 
will  find  many  low  young  men,  who  stick  out  by  huniility  as 
well  as  by  ability.  I  hope  that  your  schools  will  more  and 
more  be  illustrious  spectacles  for  the  eye  of  the  nation,  spec- 
tacles of  order,  of  discipline,  and  solid  instruction,  and  of 
many  other  useful  proprieties  and  predicaments.  I  hope 
that  your  schools  will  more  and  more  be  the  wet  nurses  of 
great  men,  so  that  whole  Europe,  looking  at  the  English 
people,  shall  be  pulled  up  in  stupefaction  at  the  bigness  of 
this  nation  "  [great  applause.] 

Here  Steven  Van  Brammelendam  sat  down  amid  deafening 
applause. 


THE    SONS    OF    PESTALOZZI. 


TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    GERMAN    OF   CARL    GUTZKOW. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

When  Wiilfing,  followed  by  one  attendant,  arrived  that 
night  at  the  Wolfshalde,  he  saw  with  great  grief  what  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  by  the  difierent  owners  of  the  chase  to 
stop-the  poachers  from  future  encroachments  on  their  plea- 
sures. The  moon  had  risen,  and  the  different  members  of  the 
expedition  were  assigned  their  posts.  The  spot  that  was 
chosen  was  the  place  where  salt  was  strewn  for  giving  "a  lick* ' 
to  the  deer,  generally  called  "  Salzlecke."  As  the  deer  were 
wont  to  congregate  at  this  place  in  the  beginning  of  the 
night,  it  was  probable  that  the  poachers  would  attempt 
here  their  encroachments.  Soon  the  deer  made  their  ap- 
pearance with  their  antlers  towering  over  their  heads  ;  they 
kept  themselves  in  the  shade,  avoiding  the  light  of  the  moon 
which  seemed  to  frighten  them  by  the  reflection  of  their 
own  forms.    Now  they  sipped  and  licked  the  salty  fluid  with 
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which  the  place  was  impregnated.  Soon  their  pugnacity 
was  excited.  Their  antlers  begfan  to  cross.  Still  there 
was  none  of  those  furious  battles  which  oftentimes  are 
fought  like  duels  among  the  deer,  when  the  non-combatants 
surround  them  like  umpires  of  the  struggle.  Soon  a  stir  was 
heard  in  the  direction  of  the  Wabicht,  an  old  nursery,  now 
grown  into  an  impenetrable  thicket.  Directly  the  poachers 
were  seen  to  emerge  from  that  part  of  the  forest,  having  with 
them  carts  for  conveying  the  slain  deer.  The  first  report  was 
heard,  and  a  magnificent  Achtender,  or  deer  with  eight 
antlers,  fell  to  the  ground,  hit  by  the  fatal  lead.  Bartel  was 
the  marksman.  All  recognized  the  poacher,  and  then  Hen- 
nenhOft  also  was  seen-^the  master  of  the  wood  among  its 
plunderers.  Silently  the  members  of  the  expedition  left 
their  standpoints  to  surround  the  Salzlecke,  and  cut  ofi  the 
retreat  of  the  poaching  party  towards  the  Wabicht :  for 
pursuit  in  that  part  of  the  forest  was  impossible.  Soon  the 
combat  opened.  Several  reports  were  heard.  Wiilfing,  as 
soon  as  he  had  recognized  HennenhOft,  remained  behind 
with  Mr.  Anbelang.  He  felt  as  if  his  feet  were  tied  to  the 
ground  ;  but  the  shouting  of  the  combatants  stirred  him  up. 
When  he  approached  the  scene,  he  saw  that  all  was  over ; 
some  were  fleeing,  others  were  captured.  Before  him  lay 
Hennenhoft  in  his  blood. 

He  still  recognized  his 'comrade.  The  unfortunate  man 
convulsively  pointed  with  his  uplifted  hand  towards  the 
rattling  chest.  He  tried  to  speak.  Smothered  curses 
moved  his  lips,  which  soon  became  rigid  >and  stiflf.  "  Coun- 
tess— child — son  " — these  were  the  words  of  terror  ejacu- 
lated by  Hennenhoft.  The  arm  of  the  dying  man  was 
stretched  out  to  point  at  the  distance.  "  Not  America," 
was  the  last  articulated  sound  that  Wiilfing  comprehended. 
A  wailing  smothered  the  words  of  the  wretch,  a  sound  as 
if  he  felt  a  peculiar  terror  or  despair  at  something  unfinished. 
The  dying  man  tried  to  raise  himself  up.  Wiilfing  assisted 
him,  but  he  rolled  on  the  ground,  his  hand  groping  at  his 
breast.  Wiilfing's  hands  felt  a  key.  He  seized  it  together 
with  HennenhOft's  purse. 

Hennenhoft  was  dead.  The  gens  d'armes  shackled  the 
prisoners,  among  whom  was  Bartel's  wife,  who  had  been  ar- 
rested on  the  cart.    Nobody  was  surprised  that  Wiilfing  had 
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withdrawn  in  haste,  leaving  to  the  others  the  transporting  of 
the  dead  man  and  the  prisoners. 

"  Countess —child — son — not  America/*  was  the  echo  re- 
peated to  him  by  every  leaf  as  he  staggered  along.  He 
clutched  the  key  and  the  purse,  as  if  they  were  instruments 
of  divine  wrath.  He  tottered.  His  feet  usually  so  sure, 
slipped  at  places  which  were  well-known  to  him.  Now  he 
saw  beasts  of  prey,  martens,  pole-cats — the  natural  enemies 
of  huntsmen — but  he  could  not  stop  to  shoot  them,  not  even 
to  note  the  places  where  they  disappeared  behind  the  mossy 
rocks.  The  moon  was  concealed  by  the  clouds.  A  storm 
was  threatening.  The  leaves  around  him  were  moved  by 
the  wind,  and  nature  was  aroused  from  her  slumber.  Was 
it  the  terror  of  his  conscience  that  hurried  him  so  rapidly 
along?  Must  he  call  himself  Hennenhoft's  murderer? 
Such  thoughts  grinned  at  him  like  teeth  in  the  mouths  of 
sneering  devils.  Did  not  the  bullets  that  forever  silenced 
Hennenh5ft  answer  his  own  interest?  These  reproaches  of; 
his  own  heart  triumphed  over  him.  Halloh!  what  sound 
was  that  ?  That  was  the  wild  huntsman  *  who,  with  his 
retinue,  on  neighing  horse-skeletons,  with  cracking  whips  and 
discordant  horns,  was  riding  through  the  forest.  He  first 
seemed  to  keep  steadily  behind  Wiilfing ;  who  felt  as  if  drawn 
backward,  and  pressed  with  bony  arms  to  everlasting  per- 
dition. 

But  his  night's  mission  was  accomplished  in  spite  of  all. 
He  reached  the  abode  of  the  wood-ward.  Two  powerful 
dogs  were  tearing  at  their  chains.  Their  howling  seemed 
a  wail  for  their  dead  master,  whose  blood  they  probably 
smelt  on  Wiilfing's  clothes.  Two  kennels  protected  them 
from  the  rain  which  the  hunter  did  not  feel.  Now  he  had 
to  descend.  His  eyes  and  his  feet  found  the  right  way. 
There  were  the  long  sheds  for  the  bark,  intended  for  the 
next  auction.  There  were  the  long  roofs  under  which  the 
charcoal  was  piled  up.  At  the  right  and  at  the  left  he  had 
to  walk  through  black  cinders  and  scraps  of  tan-bark. 
There  was  a  barn  for  the  cones  of  pines.  Then  came  the 
little  house,  half  underground.  Behind  it  an  open  staircase 
led  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  convent.  The  settlement  was 
entirely  bare  of  tenants.    The  workmen  lived  dispersed  in 

I  The  legend  of  the  wild  huntsman  is  familiar  in  many  mountainous  districts  of  Germany.     It  is  a 
elic  of  Paganism,  and  the  wild  huntsman  has,  in  all  these  leeends.  the  attributes  of  Satan 
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the  forest  and  in  the  neighboring  hamlets,  and  came  to  the 
place  at  sunrise.  Wiilfing  was  driven  on  as  by  a  mysterious 
voice.  He  stepped  to  the  house  and  the  latch  yielded.  The 
house  had  been  open !    There  could  be  no  mysteries. 

A  cat  with  fiery  eyes  met  him.  He  struck  a  light,  for 
which  a  huntsman  in  the  forest  always  carries  the  necessary 
articles.  He  found  a  lantern  which  he  lighted.  All  was 
still.  The  closets  were  open.  He  returned  to  the  street- 
door,  and  tried  the  key  which  he  had  taken  from  Hennen- 
hoft.  It  did  not  fit.  Why  had  the  dying  man  snatched  at 
this  key  ?  He  tried  it  at  the  kitchen  door  and  at  the  bed- 
room ;  it  fitted  neither.  Being  perplexed,  he  stepped  out 
of  doors.  To  what  door  could  that  key  belong  ?  He 
thought  of  the  purse.  In  it  there  were  two  small  keys  and 
some  money.  Where  did  these  keys  belong?  Nowhere 
did  he  see  locked  closets.  He  groped  at  the  walls  and 
opened  out  all  drawers.  He  found  papers,  but  they  con- 
tained nothing  except  official  accounts.  His  eye  fell  on  a 
bag  in  the  kitchen.  It  was  the  bread-bag,  which  Hen- 
nenhoft  was  in  the  habit  of  filling  at  the  bakery,  and  carry- 
ing to  his  house.  There  was  bread  for  more  than  one  per 
son.  He  felt  himself  exhausted  and  sat  down  on  a  stool. 
A  bird,  in  its  half  open  cage,  was  stirred  up  by  the  light. 
It  fluttered  anxiously  about,  and  began  to  warble  a  tune  as 
if  mistaken  in  the  time.  It  was  a  blue  thrush,  rare  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  trained  for  certain  melodies.  A 
clock  struck  three ;  the  bird  tried  to  reply  to  the  sound,  but 
failed  in  the  attempt.  The  rain  struck  the  windows.  No 
streak  of  light  announced  yet  the  break  of  morning.  When 
Wiilfing  again  opened  the  door,  he  noticed  that  the  cat 
sprang  outside  in  spite  of  the  rain,  of  which  no  animal  is 
more  Afraid.  It  jumped  upon  a  height  behind  the  house, 
and  disappeared  in  the  dark.  Wiilfing  with  his  lantern  and 
keys  followed.  He  discovered  a  rickety  staircase  which 
led  upward  to  a  bam.  On  the  left  was  a  beaten  track 
through  the  grass,  up  a  little  hill.  He  took  this  path,  and 
found  that  the  way  continued  over  the  roofs  of  sheds.  Hav- 
ing passed  over  these,  he  was  arrested  by  a  cut  which  on 
the  other  side  showed  the  ruins  of  the  old  convent.  Hav- 
ing jumped  over  this  and  followed  a  path  over  stones  and 
rubbish,  he  stood  before  a  door  which  he  found  to  be  locked. 
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He  tried  the  large  key  and  it  unlocked  the  door.  Upon  open- 
ing it  he  started  back.  There  was  utter  darkness,  a  toad 
hopped  over  his  foot.  The  air  was  damp  and  mouldy.  By  the 
light  of  the  lantern  he  saw  that  the  inner  room  was  empty. 
There  was  a  spiral  stair-case  in.  the  back-ground,  leading 
downward.  After  having  descended  more  than  twelve  steps, 
he  came  into  a  spacious  room,  paved  with  brick.  Here  a  large 
chest  attracted  his  attention.  He  tried  one  of  the  smaller  keys, 
and  it  fitted.  Having  opened  it,  he  believed  himself  to  be 
at  the  end  of  his  expedition.  He  found  a  number  of  papers, 
carefully  folded,  and  lying  in  a  pile.  He  took  them  up,  and 
put  them  into  his  hunting  pouch.  His  eyes  fell  on  a  great 
number  of  small  glasses  and  boxes,  bearing  druggists*  labels, 
part  of  the  former  still  containing  liquids,  and  part  of  the 
latter,  powders.  The  marks  on  the  difierent  labels  showed 
that  the  contents  must  be  medicines.  But  for  whom  were 
they  intended?  And  why  were  they  so  concealed?  A 
glance  was  sufficient  to  show  that  several  of  the  labels  bore 
the  names  of  distant  cities,  and  that  the  dates  went  back 
ten  years.  His  surprise  was  greatly  increased  by  the  dis- 
covery of  money  in  the  upper  drawers  of  the  chest.  There 
were  State  stocks  and  rolls  of  hard  coin.  He  opened  one, 
which  contained  sovereigns  and  napoleons.  But  the  max- 
imum  of  his  discoveries  had  not  been  reached.  The  last 
key  had  not  served  him  yet. 

He  observed  a  door,  at  the  right  of  the  stairs.  He  tried 
the  key, — the  door  opened.  All  was  still.  Gradually  his 
hand  gained  the  necessary  strength  to  lift  the  lantern.  By 
its  light  he  saw — 2l  human  being  lying  on  straw,  and  tied 
to  a  block  of  wood.  He  could  not  yet  distinguish  whether 
it  was  a  child,  or  a  youth ;  but  it  had  a  face  of  deadly  pale- 
ness, and  was — breathing.  Appalled  as  he  was,  Be  was 
obliged  to  sit  down  on  the  floor.  There  was  no  chair  or 
stool  in  the  room.  He  saw  only  a  jar  with  water,  some 
toys,  little  horses  of  varnished  wood  with  patches  of  silk. 
He  stretched  out  his  hand  to  awake  the  boy,  for  such  the 
figure  seemed  to  be,  but  withdrew  it  again ;  he  was  afraid  to 
interrupt  his  sleep.  The  cell  was  no  larger  than  ten  feet 
square,  and  not  five  feet  high.  At  the  ceiling  he  noticed  an 
opening  for  air.  There  was  no  trace  of  stove  or  table.  A 
leather  cord  fastened  to  the  wooden  block  was  lost  under 
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the  cover  which  enveloped  the  sleeping  creature.  Probably 
the  cord  went  round  the  body  of  the  prisoner,  and  hindered 
him  in  his  movements. 

Wulfing  had  now  to  gfive  up  all  hope  of  keeping  in  his 
hands  the  reins  of  fate.  To  continue  concealing  the  mis- 
deed committed  was  out  of  the  question.  Fate  must  take 
its  course.  He  easily  perceived  that  Hennenh5ft  had  not 
sent  Countess  Jadwiga's  son  to  America ;  norliad  he,  as  it 
was  rumored,  given  the  new-bom  child  to  emigrants  in  a 
French  seaport.  Perhaps  he  had  intended  to  murder  the 
boy,  but  afterward  had  allowed  him  to  grow  up  in  some  dis- 
tant place.  Then  he  had  placed  him  here,  and  fed  him  like 
a  beast,  perhaps  from  fear,  perhaps  to  show  his  gratitude,  as 
did  I  (so  thought  Wiilfing)  and  my  unfortunate  wife.  What 
will  she  say,  when  this  intelligence  comes  to  our  cottage, 
and  is  made  known  to  the  world ! 

Wulfipg  did  not  awake  the  youth  ;  but  in  great  agitation 
arose,  closed  the  chest,  and  slunk  back  to  the  abodes  of 
men  who,  though  more  ruthless  than  beasts  of  prey,  still 
call  themselves  God's  images.  The  day  was  just  breaking 
in  the  upper  world.  Rain  was  falling.  He  returned  to  the 
house  of  the  murderer,  the  double  murderer,  for  Hennenh5ft 
had  murdered  both  body  and  soul.  Without  Wiilfing's 
search  the  boy  must  have  perished  for  want  of  food.  For 
hours  he  sat  weeping,  with  his  head  leaning  on  his  arm. 
Once  more  he  slunk  back  to  the  subterranean  abode,  guard- 
ed by  angels.  The  youth  was  still  sleeping.  He  put  his 
hand  on  his  limbs.  They  felt  soft  and  relaxed.  A  happy 
smile,  as  if  reflected  from  a  beautiful  dream,  was  diffused 
over  the  features  of  the  poor,  unhappy  being.  But  a 
dream  ?  What  experience  of  his  life  could  appear  to  him 
as  a  dream  ?  He  was  robbed  of  his  human  rights  from  the 
first  dawn  of  life  !  He  could  not  know  the  world  ;  no  re- 
collections were  his ;  his  dreams  could  be  only  of  his  little 
wooden  horses ! 

At  length,  towards  the  ninth  hour,  the  Judicial  Commis- 
sion arrived  at  the  dwelling.  Wiilfing  reported  to  the  mem- 
bers all  he  had  discovered.  He  handed  the  key  to  Mr. 
Anbelang,  and  tottered  towards  his  own  home.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  descended  to  the  dungeon ;  they 
found  the  money,  the  glasses,  the  vessels,  and  at  last  a  weep- 
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ing  human  being,  who  was  hiding  from  the  light  of  day  to 
which  they  carried  him.  Hennenhoft's  atrocious  crime  was 
placed  beyond  doubt,  but  the  question  to  whom  the  misera- 
ble victim  belonged,  was  enveloped  in  darkness. 

When  Lienhard  saw  the  youth  he  said  to  his  father :  O 
father,  this  boy  must  be  mine !  He  is  a  being  of  uncor* 
rupted  nature — a  blank  tablet,  not  yet  defiled  by  the  con« 
fused  handwriting  of  life  and  the  prejudices  of  thousands  of 
years.  I  shall  educate  him  to  be  a  model  to  mankind — to 
the  glory  of  Bacon,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi — O  heavenly,  eter- 
nal light,  give  me  thy  blessing  for  this  work.  I  desire  no 
more!  Keep  your  worldly  goods,  dear  father!  I  have 
gained* something  better, — a,  budding  soul,  a  pure,  unsullied 
being,  not  yet  poisoned  by  life,  school,  state,  house,  society. 
I  shall  educate  this  being  to  become  my  ideal  of  MAN. 


S  UB  URBAN    SAUNTERINGS. 

I  HAVE  my  doubts  about  the  fitness  of  this  title.  A 
sauntering  gait  I  never  choose  except  on  compulsion,  and 
I  find  it  the  most  tedious  of  all.  My  natural  pace,  up  hill 
and  down  dale,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  steps  to  the 
minute,  or  thereabouts;  say,  four  miles  an  hour  without 
relaxing.  But  my  country  walking  is  rapid  for  another  rea 
son :  the  want  of  crossroads  compels  me,  in  my  favorite  ex- 
cursions, to  achieve  a  certain  number  of  miles  in  the  shortest 
time  practicable ;  and  as  I  become  more  familiar  with  the 
neighborhood,  I  must  needs  go  further  and  further  for 
freshness  of  scenery.  However,  let  the  title  stand  for  want 
of  a  better,  and  let  me  be  permitted  to  make  some  extracts 
from  the  journal  in  which  my  out-door  life  is  recorded. 

February  7, 1869. — The  mountain  from  which  all  my  excur. 
sions  begin,  is  a  long  range,  of  even  height,  running  nearly 
north  and  south.  This  morning,  on  crossing  the  summit  at 
sunrise,  I  notice  that  the  clouds  in  the  western  hemisphere 
converge,  as  if  to  a  luminary  on  that  horizon,  and  meet  in  the 
zenith  to  form  a  lozenge  with  the  cloud  rays  coming  from 
the  east. 
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February  20,  1870. — A  much  more  remarkable  cloud  phe- 
nomenon. The  sun  is  fairly  up — ^perhaps  two  diameters 
above  the  horizon — the  sky  a  dull,  hazy  white.  A  solitary 
ball  of  vapor,  warmed  into  smoke  color,  floats  above  between 
me  and  the  sun,  a  little  southward.  It  is  so  dense  that  it 
cuts  off*  the  sun's  rays  by  rectilinear  lines,  as  if  a  solid  body, 
and  casts  a  dark  blue  shadow  against  the  paleness  of  the  sky. 
I  can  liken  the  appearance  to  nothing  so  much  as  to  a  comet. 
The  shadow  and  the  ball  lasted  but  a  few  moments  after 
they  were  first  observed.  The  waning  moon  was  still  visi- 
ble, and  surrounded  by  vapor. 

March  i,  1868. — A  forenoon  walk.  Snow  on  all  thp  roads 
and  fields.  This  steep  way  must  have  seen  a  load  of  hay 
pass  yesterday.  On  the  short  curves  the  snow  is  smoothed 
and  scratched  much  as  thQ  stones  along  the  Mohawk,  at  Lit- 
tle Falls,  N.  Y.,  have  been  worn  by  the  water  that  once  burst 
its  barrier  at  that  wonderful  place.  On  the  g^eat  rock  yon- 
der, beside  the  brook,  I  distinguish  mosses  that  are  pale 
green,  pink,  and  brick  color ;  the  north  end  red,  and  very 
bright.  A  German  beldam,  washing  her  face  at  the  comer 
of  the  shanty  in  which  she  lives,'  is  scolding  her  little  grand- 
son in  accents  more  resembling  those  of  a  fowl  than  of  a 
human  being.  The  Germans  love  these  slopes  and  valleys 
between  the  ridges,  often  not  so  dissimilar,  I  fancy,  to  the 
ever  dear  Thai  of  the  Fatherland.  One  may  pick  out  their 
cottages  in  this  region  infallibly  by  the  grapevine  trellis 
beside  the  door.  Here,  for  instance,  lives  Henry  Miiller, 
advertising  by  a  rude  sign  that  his  house  and  seven  "  akers  " 
are  for  sale.  Not  much,  in  truth,  can  be  said  for  this  estate, 
except  that  it  commands  superb  views  south  and  westward. 
From  his  back  windows  Miiller  may  look  on  a  fold  of  the 
broad  back  of  this  mountain — a  subordinate  valley,  with 
dark  brown  cedars  running  down  into  and  among  deciduous 
trees  at  the  bottom,  whose  pale,  bare  stems  and  branches 
seem  like  mist  rising  up  at  the  sun's  command.  Now  we 
have  reached  the  deep  drifts  of  an  unfrequented  road,  and  a 
tan  colored  dog,  seeing  our  plight,  has  come  out  to  worry 
us.  He  follows  jis  maliciously  in  the  rear  till  we  near  the 
extreme  limit  of  his  master's  protection ;  then  the  sly  fellow 
runs  in  front  of  us  and  turns  as  if  to  dispute  our  progress. 
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« 

That  is  his  last  card,  and  he  skulks  home  again;  though 
doubtless  he  calls  it  retiring  with  honor.  In  the  valley  again, 
we  pass  a  school  house  opposite  a  noble  row  of  elms,  from 
which  the  wind  has  dislodged  an  empty  bird's  nest.  On  the 
roof  lies  a  brick  that  has  fallen  from  the  chimney,  with  sun- 
dry sticks  beside  it,  probably  thrown  after  it  to  bring  it 
down.  Within  one  sees  white  curtains,  and  on  a  Sunday 
hears  singing,  as  the  country  people  meet  to  worship  here, 
and  so  save  the  house  from  the  dilapidation  common  to  its 
kind.  Leaving,  as  we  ascend,  the  symbol  of  public  instruc- 
tion, we  meet  that  of  licensed  vice  in  the  beer  saloon  yonder, 
whose  stones  have  more  color  in  them  than  a  toper's  nose. 
Our  walk  ends  amid  the  pleasant  odor  of  new  felled  timber. 

April  I,  1868. — Many  are  the  signs  of  spring.  About  this 
time  a  man's  pockets  beg^n  to  tear  out  before  he  is  ready  to 
cast  off  his  winter  suit,  and  he  loses  pennies  and  toothpicks, 
pencils  and  ferry  tickets,  in  the  linings  of  his  vest,  and  letters 
and  handkerchiefs  in  the  linings  of  his  coat.  The  horses 
and  cattle  break  loose  from  their  stalls  and  play  havoc  with 
the  garden  and  the  soft  lawn ;  there  is  brush-burning  on  all 
the  hills ;  in  the  river  the  shad  poles  are  set,  and  have  been, 
perhaps,  from  the  19th  of  March — the  sight  of  the  boatmen 
who  set  them  is  as  picturesque  as  any  scene  in  Venice. 
Wild  flowers  we  seldom  find  here  earlier  than  April.  Hepa- 
ticas  and  anemones  I  have  met  as  early  as  the  tenth ;  saxi- 
frage, perhaps,  a  trifle  sooner. 

May  II,  1868. — The  maple  leaves  are  bom  as  they  die,  in 
rich  colors.  The  beeches,  tulip  poplars,  birches,  and  dog- 
woods are  leafing  out  in  the  neighboring  ravines — ^those 
nearest  the  stream  being  most  advanced.  The  beech  is 
gradually  supplanting  the  other  trees,  not  without  a  recom- 
pense. In  fact,  nothing  can  be  more  delicious  than  the 
green  and  the  straight  horizontal  lines  of  its  foliage,  when  the 
sun  shines  through  it.  No  tree,  with  us,  is  so  tenacious  of 
its  leaves,  the  oak  not  excepted.  They  hang  on,  not  a  few  of 
them,  till  the  new  buds  swell  and  their  successors  put  forth. 
This  handsome  young  tree  by  the  house,  that  some  domestic 
Board  of  Health  will  one  day  order  down,  not  only  because 
it  has  pushed  into  the  hickory  that  stands  next  it,  but  grazes 
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the  house  itself  with  its  lower  limbs,  has  a  bleached  winter 
look  that  is  very  charming  to  me.  From  my  bedroom  as  I 
rise  I  watch  its  outlines  against  the  sky  and  against  the 
background  of  turf  and  evergreens ;  and  I  have  been  struck 
with  the  fact  that  against  a  blue-black  sky  the  branches  show 
dark,  while  against  the  yellow,  dead  grass  at  their  feet  all 
their  whiteness  shows  oTit ;  proving  that  the  light  of  the  sky 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  its  color  at  any  given  time.  But 
this  observation  is  chiefly  for  the  artist.  He,  also,  will  most 
care  to  learn  of  a  phenomenon  of  a  different  class,  which, 
indeed,  is  common  enough,  but  not  always  noticed.  I  first 
remarked  it  in  May,  as  it  happened.  On  an  east  and  west 
road,  running  through  a  tolerably  deep  cutting,  the  smoke 
from  a  cottage  on  the  north  side  is  naturally  blown  south  by 
a  bold  wind  from  the  north,  while  the  dust  raised  by  the  car- 
riage  in  the  road  below,  is  blown  northward,  i.  e.,  towards 
the  cottage,  by  the  same  current.  Of  course  it  has  been  de- 
flected by  the  houses  on  the  opposite,  or  south  side. '  In 
New  York  I  have  seen,  at  nightfall,  a  similar  and  rather 
picturesque  contrast  in  direction  between  the  smoke  of  a 
chimney  and  that  of  a  tar  heap  on  the  cobblestones,  say  fifty 
feet  below.  No  one  can  walk  Broadway  and  escape  the  dust 
without  heeding  this  simple  principle,  and  taking  the  side  of 
the  street  opposite  the  prevailing  wind.  On  the  North  River 
the  effects  on  the  smoke  or  steam  of  vessels  by  their  motion 
and  of  the  wind  combined,  afford  a  curious  study.  I  saw,  on 
one  occasion,  two  tugs  going  in  the  same  direction,  and  only 
a  few  yards  from  each  other,  whose  steam  was  blown  in  ex- 
actly opposite  directions ;  but  this  I  have  never  been  able  to 
explain. 

June  1 6,  1868. — A  dense  fog  prevailing,  the  increase  in  the 

wood  odors  is  quite  remarkable. 

P.  Chamite. 


•  •  ^  ■ 


Upon  the  wall  of  a  classroom,  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  late  Sir  William  Hamilton  left  the  following 
words :  '*  There  is  nothing  great  on  earth  but  man ;  there  is 
nothing  great  in  man  but  mind.'* 
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THE  most  striking  conjunction  of  favorable  circum- 
stances for  intellectual  education  is  seen  where  severe 
study  imparts  the  strength  essential  to  the  forcible  develop- 
ment of  ideas,  and  gives  vigor  to  the  mind's  conceptions, 
yet  leaves  leisure  and  opportunity  in  the  season  of  "  unperil- 
ous  choice  "  for  the  due  working  and  entertainment  of  happy 
accidents ;  infusing  new  images  through  the  medium  of 
pleasure,  the  more  delightful  from  an  experience  of  task- 
work and  labor  imposed.  The  intellect  labors  still,  but  it 
rejoices  even  in  a  strain  to  fiiU  tension,  exacted  neither  by 
duty  nor  teacher's  will,  but  by  curiosity  catching  a  glimpse 
of  what  life  may  be,  and  what  the  world  offers,  to  its  choicer 
spirits.  Where  to  these  is  added  the  excitement  of  stirring 
times,  and  the  clash  and  conflict  of  great  interests,  we 
recognize  the  circumstances  under  which  Milton's  genius 
developed  itself,  and  later  on  the  school  of  our  Lake  poets. 
Sometimes  great  political  events  are  su£Eicient  of  themselves 
to  give  the  stimulus  to  childhood,  providing  they  are  viewed 
from  a  suflicient  distance,  and  are  absolutely  removed  from 
personal  participation.  In  times  of  great  wars,  great  trage- 
dies, great  discoveries,  vast  social  changes,  indelible  impres- 
sions are  made  on  the  minds  of  children,  who  hear  of  them 
as  they  hear  a  fairy  tale,  or  the  things  that  happened  once 
upon  a  time.  We  see  such  an  influence  telling  on  the  little 
Bront6  children,  in  their  remote  seclusion,  who  lived  in  a 
permanent  excitement  about  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
used  to  invent  stories,  of  which  the  Marquess  of  Douro  was 
the  hero.  But  infancy  rarely  gets  the  proper  ring  of 
these  public  stimulants.  In  wealthy,  well-regulated  house- 
holds the  children  are  in  the  nursery  when  telegrams  bring 
their  startling  news,  and  the  paper  at  the  breakfast-table 
tells  of  the  hero  falling  in  battle,  of  great  cities  besieged,  of 
new  lands  discovered,  the  earth's  treasures  brought  to  light, 
kings  dethroned,  emperors  taken  captive,  and  a  nation's  joy 
suddenly  turned  to  mourning.  Therefore,  still  to  prefigure 
the  turns  and  shocks  of  fate — the  deeper  emotions  of  man- 
hood— and  to  prepare  heart  and  soul  for  their  keen  recep- 
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tion  and  eloquent  portrayal,  must  infancy  be  fed  on  fictitious 
wonders,  joys,  and  sorrows,  and  so  learn  the  difference 
between  life  as  the  mass  use  and  treat  it,  and  life  in  its 
nobleness,  its  fascinations,  its  capabilities  ;  thus  providing^  it 
with  a  pictured  experience  and  standard  of  comparison. 

As  the  world  goes,  however,  it  is  not  only  that  the  child 
is  out  of  sight  of  excitements,  but  that  the  excitements  of 
common  life  are  small  and  piecemeal ;  intolerable  to  eager 
expectation,  if  this  be  really  all.    Life  is  rarely  seen  in  pic- 
turesque circumstances ;  where  it  is,  doubtless  it  makes  a 
deep  impression.    Any  disinterested  emotion  from  public 
events  leaves  an  indelible  mark  on  the  memory  of  childhood. 
To  find  mamma  crying  "  because  they  have  cut  the  Queen 
of  France's  head  off,"  was  an  intellectual  stimulus  of  the 
noblest  sort  for  little  girls  fourscore  years  ago,  but   one 
which  does  not  often  come  in  the  way  of  our  little  girls.    We 
old  folks  cannot  regret  the  humdrum  exterior  of  our  insular 
existence  (if  in  the  painful — we  trust  it  may  also  be  passing — 
excitement  of  fierce  war  between  neighbor  nations  if  we  may 
use  the  expression),  knowing  that  emotion  means  discomfort 
and  worse.    We  are  content  that  the  infant  should  establish 
it  as  an  axiom  that  grown-up  people  do  not  cry,  nor  allow 
themselves  in  any  turbid  irregularities.     It  is  well  that  joys 
and  griefs  should    hide  their  disorder  from  young  eyes 
troublesomely  inquisitive  in  such  matters,  and  treasuring  up 
in  memory  every  abnormal  display  of  passion  as  something 
rare  and  startling — if  seen,  that  is,  under  dignified  or  ele- 
vating circumstances,  for  the  excesses  of  ill-temper  are  not 
what  we  mean.    Not  the  less  is  it  part  of  a  really  liberal 
education  to  know  of  such  things  with  realizing  power; 
one,  we  assert,  which  fiction  can  alone  adequately  perform. 
History  tells  of  great  sorrows  and  great  successes,  but  it  is 
only  poetry  and  fancy  that  can  make  them  felt.     It  was  the 
old  woman's  stories,  listened  to  by  Bums — she  who  had  the 
largest,  wildest  collection  in  the  whole  country,  of  tales  and 
songs  about  witches,  apparitions,  giants,  enchanted  towers, 
and  dragons — ^that,  enlarged  his  imagination  for  the  recep- 
tion of  heroic  fact,  and  made  reading  the  lives  of  Hannibal 
and  William  Wallace  such  an  epoch.     History  of  itself, 
eagerly  apprehended  in  childhood,  ministers  to  personal 
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ambition ;  and  premature  ambition  does  not»  we  think,  lead 
to  the  fulfilment  dF  its  hopes.  The  boy  who  devours 
Plutarch's  lives  of  great  men  hopes  to  rival  them.  Fiction 
proper  induces  dreams,  it  may  be,  of  personal  aggrandize- 
ment, but  it  more  naturally  sets  the  child  upon  weaving 
tales  of  his  own,  in  which  self  is  forgotten. 

But  if  works  of  fancy  perform  such  wonders  on  the 
masculine  mind — if  to  it  men  of  genius  trace  their  first  con- 
sciousness of  thought,  the  beginning  of  their  present  selves 
— much  more  is  this  the  case  with  women.  If  women, 
learning  fact  in  a  slipshod,  inaccurate,  unattractive  way,  are 
at  the  same  time  cut  off  from  fiction,  as  by  some  strict,  scru- 
pulous teachers  they  are,  where  is  the  wonder  if  their 
interests  and  intellect  alike  stand  at  a  low  level?  Miss 
Thackeray's  sleeping  beauty,  before  the  awakener  comes, 
personates  with  little  exaggeration  the  mental  famine  in 
which  some  g^rls  grow  up  to  meagre  womanhood,  learning 
dull  lessons,  practising  stock-pieces,  hearing  only  drowsy 
family  talk  of  ''hurdles  and  pump-handles,"  and  adding 
their  quota  to  the  barren  discourse,  like  Cecilia  in  the  story, 
with,  "  Mamma,  we  saw  ever  so  ms^ny  slugs  in  the  laurel 
walk — didn't  we,  Maria  ?  I  think  there  are  a  great  many 
slugs  in  our  place." 

There  are  many  women  desultory,  restle'ss,  incorrigible 
interrupters,  incapable  of  amusing  themselves  or  of  being 
amused  by  the  same  thing  for  five  minutes  together,  who 
would  have  been  pleasanter  and  so  far  better  members  of 
society  if  once  in  their  girlhood  they  had  read  a  good  novel 
with  rapt  attention— one  of  Walter  Scott's  or  Miss  Austen's, 
or,  not  invidiously  to  select  among  modem  great  names, 
if  the  Fates  had  thrown  it  in  their  way.  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son — entering  into  the  characters,  realizing  the  descrip- 
tions, following  the  dialogue,  appreciating  the  humor,  and 
enchained  by  the  plot.  If  they  had  once  been  interested  in 
a  book,  their  attention  once  concentrated  out  of  themselves, 
the  relaxed  unsteady  faculties  must  have  been  nerved  and 
tightened  by  the  tonic,  not  for  the  time  only,  but  with  last- 
ing results. 

Very  few  girls  have  the  chance  of  thorough  good  train- 
ing *,  nor  do  we  find  that  women  of  acknowledged  genius 
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have  been  exceptionally  fortunate  in  this  respect.    But  we 
find  more  distinctly  in  them  even  than*in  men  the  recog- 
nition of  fiction  as  the  avrakening  touch,  and  this  often  allied 
with  acting,  and  through  the  drama.     Mrs.  Thrale  was  a 
pet  of  Quin*s,  and  taught  by  him  to  declaim.    At  six  years 
old  she  followed  his  acting  of  Cato  with  absorbed  attention. 
It  was  one  of  Garrick's  offices  to  stimulate  female  genius. 
He  helped  to  make  Hannah  More.     It  is  curious  in  this 
relation  to  observe,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the 
success,  intellectually  speaking,  of  a  girl's  school  at  Read- 
ing,   conducted    by    a    French    emigrant    and    his    wife. 
Dr.  Valpy,  indeed,  was  their  friend,  and  his  influence  in 
direct  teaching  might  tell  for  much,  but  acting  was  part 
of  its  system.     We  are  not  commending  this  excitement  for 
girls,  but  merely  noting  for  our  argument's  sake  that  three 
distinguished  women,  whose    names    are    still    household 
words  among  us,  were  pupils  at  this  school — Miss  Mitford, 
Mrs.  Sherwood,  and  Jane  Austen.    Any  reader  acquainted 
with  Miss  Mitford's  works  will  recall  a  very  bright  account, 
in  her  most  glowing  effiisive  vein,  of  a  school-play,  and  of 
the  girls  who  acted  it.     On   Mrs.  Sherwood,  her  much- 
enjoyed  residence  at  this  school,  and  share  in  its  excite- 
ments, made  as  deep  an  impression ;  though  she  dwells  on 
her  school-days*  avowedly  to  lament  the  want  of  religious 
training— a  deficiency,  under  the  circumstances,  not  to  be 
wondered  at.    As  for  Jane  Austen,  she  went  to  this  same 
school  at  Reading  when  too  young  to  profit  much  by  the 
instruction  imparted  there,  because  she  would  not  be  parted 
from  her  elder  sister  Cassandra ;  but  deep  impressions  may 
be  g^ven  and  thought  awakened  before  lessons  of  much  con- 
sequence are  learnt.     Here  the  taste  for  private  theatricals 
was  probably  acquired  which  suggested  such  admirable 
scenes  in  Mansfield  Park. 

But  at  this  date,  when  education  proper  was  not  thought 
of  for  girls,  the  drama  had  everywhere  an  educational  part 
to  play.  Madame  de  Genlis,  as  a  child  of  five,  enacted  Love 
with  such  grace,  and  looked  so  charming  in  fitting  costume 
— ^pink  silk,  blue  wings,  quiver,  bow,  and  all — that  her  mother 
had  several  suits  of  it  made  for  weekday  and  Sunday,  only 
taking  off  the  wings  when  she  went  to  mass.    At  about  the 
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samjs  age  she  read  Clelie,  Mdlle.  de  Scudery's  wonderful 
romance  of  ten  volumes,  w  ith  its  map  of  the  kingdom  of  ten] 
derness ;  caught  the  infection  before  she  could  write,  and  die 
tated  novels  in  her  turn.  These  novels  of  Mdlle,  de  Scudery, 
prolix  to  the  utmost  point  of  unreadableness,  were  supreme 
influences  in  their  own  day.  The  offspring  of  a  genuine  en* 
thusiasm  in  their  author,  the  fact  that  they  took  time,  and 
protracted  the  denouement  beyond  the  capacity  of  modem 
patience,  did  not  prevent  the  youth  of  her  day  devouring 
them  with  an  enthusiasm  as  ardent,  and  they  were  fit  instru- 
ments for  the  purpose  we  indicate.  Both  for  knowledge  of 
character,  in  however  quaint  disguise,  and  power  of  descxdp- 
tion,  they  bear  favorable  comparison  with  many  a  popular 
novel  of  our  day,  while  in  elevation  of  sentiment  they  stand 
on  a  higher  level,  altogether,  than  our  own  sensational  liter- 
ature. We  find  the  same  combination  of  acting  and  novel 
reading  in  the  childhood  of  Madame  de  Sta^l,  though  she 
came  into  the  world  when  education  had  been  started  as  the 
favorite  theme  of  the  philosophers,  and  women  took  it  up  as 
tUe  panacea  with  more  than  manly  faith.  Fancy  was  then  in 
disgrace.  Madame  Necker  objected  to  novels— her  daughter 
must  receive  a  severe  classical  training;  and  Madame  de 
Genlis,  who  felt  teaching  her  specialty,  and  in  her  capacity 
of  educationist  would  have  quenched  the  Fairy  Tale  once 
for  all,  longed  to  take  the  clever  girl  in  hand,  "  to  make  a 
really  accomplished  woman  of  her."  But  the  drama  and  the 
novel  were  not  the  less  a  necessity  and  passion  for  the  child 
of  genius  who  cut  out  paper  kings  and  queens,  and  gave  them 
each  their  heroic  or  passionate  part,  and  undutifuUy  smug- 
gled Clarissa  under  her  lesson  books,  declaring  years  after 
that  Clarissa's  elopement  was  one  of  the  great  events  of  her 
youth.  But  novels  read  in  childhood,  whether  by  Scudery 
or  Richardson,  imparted  little  of  their  own  tone ;  this  was 
all  caught  from  society  and  the  family,  from  the  living  voice 
of  the  practical  view  of  things  taken  by  the  world  around. 
Their  influence  might  thus  seem  to  be  rather  intellectual 
than  moral,  though  we  would  not  presume  on  this  notion  so 
far  as  to  suffer  a  child  knowingly  to  read  what  offends  pro- 
priety or  right  feeling. 

The  child,  awaking  to  its  powers,  begins  to  be  the  same 
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self  it  will  be  to  the  end^  occupied  in  the  same  speculations, 
open  to  the  same  interests.  With  relation  to  society  it  knows 
itself  a  child ;  but  in  its  inmost  consciousness,  from  early 
boyhood  to  old  age,  it  knows  no  change.  To  this  innermost 
consciousness  the  class  of  children's  books  proper,  with  their 
juvenile  feats,  and  trials,  and  lessons,  ministers  nothing. 
They  are  too  easy  to  understand — they  keep  the  mind  where 
it  is,  instead  of  stretching  it  out  of  itself.  They  have,  indeed, 
a  most  valuable  purpose ;  where  they  are  to  be  had  they  are 
practically  essential  for  the  average  run  of  children.  Yet 
genius  did,  in  fact,  very  well  without  them.  As  Walter 
Scott  says,  in  recalling  his  first  acquaintance,  at  seven,  with 
Hotspur,  Falstaff,  and  others  of  Shakespeare's  characters — 
"  Children  derive  impulses  of  a  powerful  and  important  kind 
from  hearing  things  which  they  cannot  entirely  comprehend. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  write  down  to  children's  understanding. 
Set  them  on  the  scent  and  let  them  puzzle  it  out." 

It  is  a  very  natural  prejudice,  if  only  a  prejudice,  to  assume 
that  the  nature  of  the  fiction  that  influenced  the  first  thought 
of  our'selves,  and  our  ancestors,  is  better  suited  to  the  work- 
than  what  characterizes  our  own  age ;  but  we  believe  there 
is  reason  in  the  view.  The  more  invention  is  pure  and  di- 
rect, the  less  it  is  mixed  with  analysis  and  elaborate  psycho- 
logical speculation,  the  less  it  inquires  into  causes,  or  stops 
a  plain  tale  at  every  turn  to  tell  the  reason  why,  the  more 
congenial  it  is  to  a  fresh  and  hungry  curiosity.  The  struc- 
ture of  all  the  poetry  and  fiction  recorded  to  have  wrought 
marvels  upon  infantile  brains  is  simple,  and  may  be  fully  ap- 
prehended ;  while  the  high  and  deep  thought  beneath  bides 
its  time,  and  grows  with  the  growth.  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
Bunyan,  Goldsmith,  Walter  Scott,  Coleridge,  Southey,  and 
much  of  Wordsworth,  are  all  adapted  to  every  stage  of  think- 
ing humanity.  The  boast  of  our  own  age  is  the  reverse  of 
simplicity.  Men  not  only  do  things,  but  the  reader  has  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  why  they  do  them.  All  the  science  of 
instinct  is  investigated  to  account  for  each  action.  The  rev- 
erencers  of  that  "  wonderful  poem,"  and  nine  times  told  tale, 
"  The  Ring  and  the  Book,"  think  it  small  reproach  that  no 
child  could  read  it — ^that  he  would  probably  feel  repulsion 
towards  it  rather  than  attraction ;  but  the  poetry  that  repels 
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childhood  wants  one  mainstay  of  fame  and  continuance.  The 
sensational  novel  is  as  little  adapted  to  a  child*s  taste^  with 
its  stock  corps  of  knaves,  dupes,  villains,  and  favorites  of  for- 
tune. He  may  run  through  it  for  the  incident,  but  it  can 
make  no  footing  in  the  memory.  The  superior  claims  on 
sympathy  of  vice  over  virtue  is  an  acquired  idea.  As  an 
educator  it  is  nowhere,  for  it  damages  the  intellect  as  much 
as  the  moral  nature  to  be  early  intangled  in  the  quandaries 
of  crime  and  a  polluted  conscience ;  to  view  them  with  the 
feelings  rather  of  a  participator  and  condoner  than  a  judge. 
As  for  the  drama,  no  plays  now  answer  so  well  as  the  detes- 
table burlesque — a  wallowing  in  the  mire — which  no  child 
could  relish,  after  it  understood  the  end  and  aim,  without 
permanent  moral  and  intellectual  degradation. 

The  motives  now  for  exercising  invention  are  of  a  more 
plodding  common  place  order  than  they  were  of  old,  when 
praise  rather  than  solid  pudding  was  the  inducement  to  the 
pains  of  composition.  The  knack  of  writing  novels  with 
ease,  and  putting  together  creditably  imaginary  talk,  inci- 
dent and  description,  is  an  acquirement  of  our  time.  It  is 
astonishing  how  many*  people  can  do  it  well  who  would  not 
have  dreamed  of  putting  pen  to  paper  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Then  it  was  considered  necessary  to  have  a  story  to  tell  as 
a  preliminary — ^the  novelist's  capital,  so  to  say.  It  is  clear 
that  this  is  quite  a  secondary  condition  in  much  modem 
novel  writing.  Start  your  characters,  and  the  story  is  ex- 
pected to  evolve  itself.  There  must  be  plot  and  story,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  words,  to  engage  and  hold  a  child's  atten- 
tion. But  Nature  is  not  lavish  of  this  crowning  eflfort  of 
invention,  so  that  the  quantity  of  our  so-called  fiction  tells 
nothing  for  the  extent  of  its  influence ;  while  the  direction  it 
takes,  either  as  being  didactic,  and  obtruding  a  moral  or 
philosophic  purpose,  or  as  ministering  to  a  base  rather  than 
an  aspiring  curiosity,  or  as  surveying  things  with  a  nicety 
and  minuteness  of  investigation  alien  to  the  spirit  of  child- 
hood, seems  still  to  throw  us  back  upon  the  old  models — the 
few  typical  achievements  of  genius — ^as  the  natural  chosen 
nurses  and  cultivators  of  the  higher  faculties — models  which 
probably  owe  their  form  and  excellence  to  some  remote 
originator ;  for  as  there  is  nothing  so  rare  as  invention  in  its 
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strictest  sense  and  highest  walk,  it  follows  that  of  inventors 
proper,  whether  in  verse  or  prose,  there  must  be  fewer  than 
of  any  other  class  the  world  owns. 
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PETROLEUM  AS  A    FUEL. 

THE  question  of  utilizing  crude  petroleum  for  the  pur- 
poses of  fuel,  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
many  scientific  and  practical  men  ever  since  the  discovery 
of  that  article,  seems  at  last  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  solution. 
A  series  of  remarkable  experiments  have  hitherto  been  tried 
to  utilize  the  immense  heat-producing  power  of  petroleum, 
and  three  different  plans  were  tested  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment in  1867.  These,  however,  all  brought  petroleum 
into  direct  contact  with  fire,  and  were,  therefore,  fraught 
with  much  danger  as  well  as  many  chemical  difficulties. 

The  great  aim,  therefore,  was  to  discover  a  process 
whereby  the  tendency  to  carbonization  should  be  overcome. 
This  difficulty  has  been  done  away  with. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  cylinder,  like  a  small  locomo- 
tive boiler  set  on  end,  with  a  smaller  cylinder  within  it, 
the  intervening  space  being  filled  with  petroleum.  The 
smaller  cylinder  is  filled  with  six  hundred  small  copper 
tubes,  and  through  these  the  superheated  steam  passes, 
producing  vapor  from  the  oil  that  fills  the  interstices  be- 
tween the  tubes.  This  vaporized  oil  rises  through  a  layer 
of  prepared  sponge,  and  just  at  the  point  of  exit  is  mixed 
with  superheated  steam  in  any  required  proportion,  thus 
producing  hydro-carbon  gas.  This  gas  passes  through  iron 
tubes  to  the  point  where  the  fuel  is  needed,  and  is  there 
burned,  very  much  like  common  gas.  In  the  case  which 
was  shown,  the  kiln  was  filled  with  stone,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  after  the  fire  was  lighted  the  heat  was  more  intense 
than  can  be  expressed  by  comparison.  All  this  time  the  fire 
was  under  perfect  control,  and,  by  a  simple  turn  of  a  screw, 
the  combustion  was  made  more  or  less  intense.  The  ex- 
periment was  varied  by  admitting  a  greater  or  less  propor- 
tion of  steam  into  the  pipes,  so  that  in  some  cases  the  fire 
was  fed  with  fifty  per  cent,  or  more  of  water,  and  the 
remainder  of  vaporized  oil. 
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PART    ELEVEN. 

The  People's  Influence,  i7cx>-i87o. 

**  Instead  of  holding  that  battles^  st^es,  grand  descriptions,  tears,  sighs, 
murder,  blooa,  suicide,  assassination,  and  death  alone  were  ^poetical  i^  instead 
of  holding  that  kin^s  and  princes,  Timours,  Bajazets,  Hantets,  Grand 
Turks,  potentates,  and  great  noblemen  alone  deserved  a  monopoly  of  high 
and  pur fi  feelings,  Wordsworth  quietly  went  on,  worshipping  Nature,  ana 
assuring  his  own  heart  that  that  which  is  true  ana  beautiful,  is  beau- 
tiful and  true  in  the  heart  of  the  peasant  as  well  as  in  that  of  a  great 
warrior,  or  a  Serene  Highness.** 

Age  of  Poetical  Romance,  i  800-1 830. 

THE  student  of  literature  finds  writers  on  the  subject 
speaking  of  this  or  that  school  of  poetry,  and  it  is  well 
that  he  fix  in  his  mind  the  significance  of  the  term.  A  school 
of  medicine,  or  theology,  we  can  understand ;  but  a  school 
of  poetry  is  not  described  with  the  same  exactness,  and  must 
be  spoken  of  in  more  general  terms.  A  school  of  poets  is 
sometimes  a  particular  sect,  to  which  certain  writers  acknow- 
ledge themselves  to  belong ;  or  it  may  be  a  name  applied  by 
others  to  those  who  hold  a  common  doctrine,  peculiar  to  a 
sect,  or  to  a  class  of  teachers. 

In  speaking  of  Dr.  Donne,  in  our  chapter  on  the  Italian 
influence,  we  said  he  belonged  to  the  so-called  metaphysical 
school.  This  name  was  originated  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
though  its  appropriateness  is  strongly  questioned,  it  is  still 
sometimes  used  to  designate  a  certain  class  of  poets.  Of 
them  Professor  Reed  says,  that  they  deemed  it  "  the  perfec- 
tion of  poetry  so  to  entangle  every  poetic  image,  or  impulse, 
in  a  maze  of  scholastic  allusions,  in  forced  and  arbitrary  turns 
of  thought,  paradoxes,  antitheses,  quaintnesses,  subtleties, 
that  the  reader's  chief  pleasure  must  have  been  the  exercise 
of  a  correspondent  and  inappropriate  ingenuity  in  discover- 
ing the  path  of  the  labyrinth." 

After  this  class  of  writers  we  find  the  artificial,  or  French 

school  introduced  by  John  Dryden,  who,  in  the  words  of 

Pope, 

•'  taught  to  join 

The  varying  verse,  the  full,  resounding  line, 

The  full  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine." 
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Pope  adds  that  there  still  remained  "  some  traces  of  our 
rustic  vein,"  and, 

*'  E'en  copious  Dryden  wanted,  or  forgot 
The  last  and  greatest  art — ^the  art  to  blot" 

In  their  efforts  at  greater  polish,  Pope  and  his  friends  be- 
came more  artificial  than  Dryden.  Dissatisfied  with  our 
Shakespeare,  they  tried  to  improve  his  diction.  One  line 
will  show  how  they  succeeded.    For 

**  The  icicle  that  hangs  on  Dian's  temple/* 

they  would  have  the  world  read, 

•*  The  icicle  that  hangs  on  the  temple  of  Diana  I " 

This  school  cared  little  for  nature.    Mr.  Southey  says  of 
Pope,  that  he  pictured  *'  the  planets  rolling  around  the  moon^ 
the  pole  gilt  and  glowing  with  stars ;  trees  made  yellow,  and 
mountains  tipped  with  silver  by  the  moonlight,  and  the  whole 
sky  in  a  flood  of  glory." 

After  this  there  arose  what  has  been  called  the  transition 
school,  the  members  of  which  begun  to  study  nature  more. 
James  Thomson,  author  of  the  Seascms,  was  of  this  schooL 
This  author  has  been  called  our  best  descriptive  poet,  but  he 
did  not  arrive  at  the  simple  naturalness  attained  by  the 
Lake  Schooly  so  called,  which  marks  the  age  we  are  now 
considering. 

We  have  more  than  once  spoken  of  the  intimate  connec- 
tion between  historical  events  and  literary  progress,  and  we 
must  note  it  here  again.  The  Reign  of  Terror  and  the  over- 
turning  of  settled  organizations  in  France,  were  contempo- 
rary with  the  inauguration  of  a  Romantic  School  of  literature 
there,  as  well  as  with  the  rapid  development  of  a  national 
literature  in  Germany,  of  which  Goethe,  Schiller,  Kant,  and 
Fichte  were  exponents.  These  events  were  not  without  an 
influence  in  England ;  and  thus,  in  each  country,  there  was 
a  strong  tendency  to  forsake  conventional  style,  and  classi- 
cal themes,  and  to  adopt  romantic  themes  and  simple  forms 
of  expression. 

Dryden  and  Pope  had  passed  away,  and  Thomson,  Gray, 
Goldsmith,  and  Bums  had  begun  the  healthful  reaction  that 
Wordsworth  and  others  were  to  carry  forward. 
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Thomas  Percy's  name  is  now  forced  upon  our  considera- 
tion. He  deserves  to  be  honored  because  he  seems  to  have 
exerted  a  powerful  influence,  by  simply  following  out  the 
impulses  of  an  honest  taste  for  a  style  of  literature  that  had 
fallen  into  small  repute.  Percy  was  a  bishop  of  the  estab- 
lished church,  and  a  member  of  the  family  mentioned  in 
CAezy  Chace.  In  1794  he  published  his  Reliques  of  Ancient 
English  Poetry^  which  he  compiled  from  collections  made  by 
John  Selden,  Samuel  Pepys,  and  others.  It  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  author's  femily  connection  with  the  Percies, 
of  Northumberland,  gave  him  a  pleasant  stimulus  in  his 
charming  work.  This  same  ballad,  however,  when  sung  by  a 
blind  fiddler,  with  a  rough  voice,  and  rude  style,  had  stirred 
the  heart  of  polished  Philip  Sydney,  two  centuries  before 
Percy's  day,  and  it  had  called  forth  encomiums  from  the 
refined  Addison,  also. 

The  student  will  be  pleased  to  read  the  opinion  of  Addi- 
son on  this  subject,  in  the  Spectator.  Among  the  stanzas 
that  he  praises  are  these  : 

"The  stout  earl  of  Northumberland 
A  vow  to  God  did  make, 
His  pleasure  in  the  Scottish  woods 
Three  summers'  days  to  take. 

Our  English  archers  bent  their  bows, 

Their  hearts  were  good  and  true  ; 
At  the  first  flight  of  arrows  sent 

Full  three-score  Scots  they  slew. 

So  thus  did  both  these  nobles  die, 

Whose  courage  none  could  stain ; 
An  English  archer  then  perceived 

The  noble  earl  was  slain ; 

He  had  a  bow  bent  in  his  hand, 

Made  of  a  trusty  tree, 
An  arrow  of  a  cloth-5rard  long 

Unto  the  head  drew  he. 

Against  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery 

So  right  his  shaft  he  set. 
The  grey-goose  wing  that  was  thereon 

In  his  heart's  blood  was  wet. 
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This  fight  did  last  from  break  of  day 

Till  setting  of  the  sun, 
For  when  they  rung  the  evening  bell 

The  battle  scarce  was  done. 

Next  day  did  many  widows  come 

Their  husbands  to  bewail ; 
They  washed  their  wounds  in  brinish  tears. 

But  all  would  not  prevail. 

Their  bodies  bathed  in  purple  blood 

They  bore  them  then  away ; 
They  kissed  them,  dead,  a  thousand  times* 

When  they  were  clad  in  clay." 

Is  this  too  simple  for  our  consideration?  It  was  not  too 
simple  for  a  bishop  to  study  and  publish — and  it  contains 
much  true  poetic  thought  expressed  in  natural  words.  Even 
Dryden,  artificial  as  Ae  was,  confessed  to  an  admiration  for 
such  old  ballads ;  they  gave  Sir  Walter  Scott  an  impulse, 
and  they  helped  to  bring  English  poetry  into  a  state  of 
health  and  purity.  The  period  presents  us  an  array  of  poets 
not  found  in  any  other  era  we  have  to  contemplate. 

One  poet,  Samuel  Rogers,  will  help  to  make  us  acquainted 
with  all  the  others,  for  he  was  contemporary  with  them  all. 
He  was  himself  remarkable  for  refinement  rather  than  force ; 
he  was  wealthy,  and  loved  to  entertain  men  of  letters  and 
statesmen  at  his  elegant  home  in  St.  James  Place,  London. 

Let  us  imagine  a  group  in  his  drawing-room.  There  is 
Percy,  dignified  yet  graceful,  and  Shelley,  the  imaginative, 
audacious  sceptic;  Byron,  the  eccentric  misanthrope  and 
fascinating  poet ;  George  Crabbe,  the  humble  country  par- 
son and  minute  objective  poetic  artist;  Jeremy  Bentham, 
the  precocious  graduate  of  Oxford,  and  utilitarian  political 
economist ;  Sir  Walter  Scott,  then  the  romantic  bard  of  the 
Border  Minstrelsy^  afterwards  the  '*  Great  Unknown,"  and 
prolific  author  of  Waverly ;  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  once 
the  inspired  charity-boy,  now  the  wonderful  conversation- 
ist^ and  the  admired  critic,  poet,  philosopher,  and  divine ; 
Charles  Lamb,  the  gentle  essayist  of  the  East  India  House ; 
Thomas  Arnold,  the  schoolmaster  of  Rugby,  the  historian, 
critic,  and  Christian ;  Robert  Southey,  most  voluminous  of 
them  all,  the  poet  of  the  lakes,  the  companion  of  Wordsworth 
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and  Coleridge ;  Sidney  Smith,  the  droll,  good  humored,  and 
witty  political  and  social  satirist ;  William  Wordsworth,  the 
enthusiastic  lover  of  nature,  and  the  diligent  poetical  refor- 
mer ;  Thomas  Moore,  the  oriental  story-teller,  and  gay  man 
of  society ;  while  in  a  prominent  place  we  see  the  gjeat  ora- 
tor of  the  Occident,  the  child  of  Phillips  Academy,  the  honored 
son  of  Dartmouth,  the  pride  of  his  country,  and  the  respected 
gfuest  even  here,  Daniel  Webster. 

This  name  brings  us  back  to  our  own  country.  While  the 
galaxy  of  poets  were  shining  in  England,  what  do  we  see  in 
America  ?  It  was  during  what  we  have  called  the  Revolu- 
tionary period,  from  1775-1830,  and  truly  a  contrast  of  the 
two  countries  shows  a  connection  between  historical  events 
and  literary  development* 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period  a  spirited  discussion  of 
grand  political  principles  was  in  progress,  and  James  Otis, 
Josiah  Quincy,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Fisher  Ames,  and  James 
Madison  were  earnest  actors  in  the  scene.  Theological  dis- 
cussions were  going  on,  led  by  men  with  Bibles  before  them, 
and  holding  a  pen  in  one  hand  and  a  musket  in  the  other. 
Of  these  were  Joseph  Bellamy,  on  the  mountains  of  Connecti- 
cut ;  Samuel  Hopkins,  in  the  valley  of  the  Housatonic ;  and 
Timothy  D  wight,  in  the  classic  halls  of  Yale,  In  the  produc- 
tions of  these,  and  of  others  in  America,  a  greater  cultivation 
and  increased  capacity  are  manifest,  as  compared  with  the 
writings  of  the  Colonial  period.  It  was  a  time  of  transition, 
not  of  formed  character.  More  culture  and  greater  age  was 
required  in  the  country  before  a  native  literature  could  be 

developed. 

Arthur  Gilman. 
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A  LITTLE  school  girl,  up  in  Massachusetts,  asked  her 
teacher  what  was  meant  by  "  Mrs.  Grundy."  The  teacher 
replied  that  it  meant  *•  the  world."  Some  days  afterwards 
the  teacher  asked  the  geography  class  to  which  this  little 
"  bud  of  promise  "  belonged,  *'  What  is  a  zone  ?  "  After 
some  hesitation  this  little  girl  brightened  up  and  said,  "  I 
know ;  it  is  a  belt  around  Mrs.  Grundy's  waist," 
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NOTES    ON  THE   SCIENCE   AND  ART 

OF    TEACHING. 

PART    SECOND. 

NATURAL  Order  of  Study. — The  subjects  embraced 
in  the  programme  of  studies  should  always  follow 
each  other  in  natural  and  logical  order.  The  primary,  or 
elementary  subjects,  should  invariably  be  presented  first,  and 
the  elements  of  each  acquired  and  thoroughly  understood 
by  the  pupil,  before  the  teacher  can  judiciously  proceed  to 
inculcate  the  higher  truths.  Spelling  and  reading,  defini- 
tions of  things,  first  ideas  of  numbers,  with  simple  exercises 
in  mental  arithmetic,  writing,  dictation,  geography,  history, 
composition,  grammar,  correspondence,  social  science,  natu- 
ral philosophy,  etc.,  should  be  introduced  and  taught  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  principles ;  the  lessons,  in  each  instance, 
being  suited  to  the  mental  capacity  of  the  pupils.  Natural 
and  logical  order  should  be  a  motto  with  every  teacher  and 
student ;  otherwise  success,  if  possible,  will,  at  all  events,  be 
doubtful.  It  has  been  well  said  that  order  and  regularity 
"  diminish  labor,  and  proportionately  increase  the  profits  of 
business."  Pupils  desirous  of  acquiring  any  branch  of  know- 
ledge, no  matter  what  branch  it  be,  should  be  led  to  regard 
it,  not  only  in  an  abstract,  but  also  in  an  applicate  sense,  and 
vice  versa.  In  the  acquisition,  for  instance,  of  geometry,  arith- 
metic, geography,  natural  science,  or  any  other  branch  of 
knowledge,  they  slumld  study  the  subject^  and  regard  books  relat- 
ing thereto  as  mere  tools  or  means  for  that  purpose.  Many 
pupils  (with  the  concurrence  or  connivance  of  their  teachers) 
study  the  author  more  than  they  study  the  subject,  implicitly 
adopting  his  views  without  exercising  the  least  thought  or 
reflection ;  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  the  human  mind  should 
never  be  a  mere  passive  recipient.  It  should  be  the  great 
and  constant  aim  of  the  teacher  to  incite  reflection,  and  make 
mind  an  active  agent.  Mind,  in  a  passive  state  (if  it  can  ac- 
quire useful  knowledge  at  all),  is  little  better  than  a  sponge 
absorbing  water;  whereas  an  active,  reflective,  reasoning 
mind,  grows  in  knowledge  and  power  as  it  grows  in  age,  and 
day  by  day  approaches  nearer  to  its  divine  origin — the  ever 
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active  Creator  Himself,  of  whom  it  is  the  noblest  emana- 
tion. 

How  to  Study  Aright, — It  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
pupils,  in  their  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  from  ignorance  of 
"  how  to  study  aright,*'  lose  much  valuable  time,  and  undergo 
considerable  unnecessary  trouble,  which  might  be  saved  to 
them  by  a  few  judicious  words  or  questions  from  the  teacher. 
Every  teacher  should  occasionally  inform  his  pupils  kow  to 
study.     Calling  their  attention  to  some  particular  subject,  or 
part  of  a  subject,  he  should  explain  to  them  how  he  himself 
would  study  it,  were  he  in  their  position;  how  he  would 
analyze  and  combine  the  respective  assertions  or  statements, 
and  revolve  the  whole  matter  in  his  mind  as  in  a  kaleido- 
scope, seizing  on  the  leading  ideas,  or  "  landmarks,"  as  they 
presented  themselves  to  his  mental  vision ;  how,  by  means  of 
the  faculties  of  reflection  and  judgment,  he  would  arrange 
these  ideas  in  natural  and  logical  order,  and  then  store  them 
up  for  future  use  in  the  treasury  of  his.  understanding.     By 
these  means  he  will  lead  his  pupils  to  study  in  a  philosophi- 
cal manner,  and  much  valuable  time  will  be  saved  to  them 
which  would  otherwise  be  lost  or  wasted  to  no  purpose.     If 
a  pupil,  having  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  knows  how  to  study 
aright,  and  has  a  clear  knowledge  of  what  he  should  study, 
he  is  sure  to  become  a  learned  man.    One  book  studied  well, 
and  "  digested  '*  after  the  manner  indicated,  will  be  of  more 
real  abiding  service  to  him,  than  would  a  hundred  studied 
cursorily  and  without  order,  reflection  or  purpose.    Quality 
will  always  tell  against  quantity.     In  fact,  the  manner  and 
quality  of  study  are  far  more  important,  as  a  mental  exercise, 
than  the  matter  and  quantity — far  more  essential  to  the  right 
development  of  the  faculties,  and  the  efiicient  cultivation  of 
literary  taste. 

Pupils  to  be  Led  to  do  Everything  for  Themselves, — A  skillful 
teacher  will  never  decline  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  his  pu- 
pils when  such  assistance  is  necessary;  but  he  should  care- 
fully avoid  doing  too  much  for  them.  Inexperienced  teachers 
are  often  induced  to  give  unnecessary  assistance  to  the  pupil, 
from  feelings  of  mistaken  kindness,  or  from  ignorance  of  the 
child's  mental  capacity.  Milk  is  fit  food  for  babes,  and  beef 
for  adults.    The  former  are  fed  with  a  spoon,  but  who  would 
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dare  to  offer  such  infantile  civilities  to  the  latter?  What 
man,  enjoying  the  use  of  his  hands,  would  patiently  and 
thankfully  accept  such  unnecessary  and  ill-adapted  kind- 
ness ?  None.  So  with  the  teacher  and  the  taught.  There 
should  be  no  unnecessary  nursing — no  literary  dangling — ^in 
the  public  school  or  private  study.  Pupils  should  be  led  to 
exercise  their  own  faculties — ^taught  to  depend  on  their  own 
mental  resources ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  teacher  should  never 
do  anything  for  them  that  they  could  do  for  themselves  with- 
out his  assistance.  By  fostering  and  increasing  their  self 
reliance,  and  by  judiciously  leading  them  to  encounter  and 
overcome  difficulties,  by  the  right  use  of  their  own  faculties, 
the  teacher  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  pupils 
grow  up  to  be  true  men  and  women — sturdy  trees,  "  defying 
the  battle  and  the  breeze  "  of  life — each  of  them  being  a  liv- 
ing testimonial  to  his  personal  and  professional  worth. 

Moral  Incentives  to  Studious  Habits. — The  eameat  desire  to 
be  useful,  and  to  do  what  is  right,  are  the  most  praiseworthy 
principles  of  human  character,  the  noblest  incentives  to  hu- 
man action.  They  are  the  offspring  of  the  conscience,  and, 
as  such,  the  most  worthy  preceptors  of  conduct.  These, 
with  the  anxious  desire  of  advancement,  and  earnest  love  of 
acquisition,  are  the  fundamental  elements  on  which  the  faith- 
ful teacher  must  repose  his  efforts,  whilst  exciting  and  incul- 
cating studious  habits.  Entulationy  or  the  earnest  desire  to 
advance  in  one's  studies,  to  improve  our  present  condition, 
to  excel  others  without  entertaining  the  desire  to  depress 
them,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  commendable  aspirations 
which  can  incite  or  influence  the  human  heart.  Progress  is 
written  on  our  nature ;  onward  and  upward  should  be  our 
motto  individually,  as  it  is  of  Nature  in  general.  Whole- 
some emulation,  when  judiciously  employed,  will  seldom  fail 
to  develope  this  progress  in  youth.  It  tends  to  make  boys 
more  than  they  are,  or  what  they  are  not,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  enables  them  to  surpass  themselves.  The  desire  to 
excel  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  noblest  aspirations  which  can 
fire  the  human  heart.  Curiosity  is  no  small  incentive  to 
study.  The  "  propensity  in  children  to  do  mischief  *' is,  in 
reality,  a  wholesome  curiosity,  an  intense  desire  to  acquire 
information.    The  heavenly  delights  experienced  in  acquir- 
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ing  useful  and  interesting  information,  varies  in  proportion 
to  the  age  and  mental  capacity  of  the  student ;  but  in  all 
cases  the  pleasure  of  acquisition  far  exceeds  the  labor.  We 
may  feel  assured  that  a  baby  experiences  more  pleasure  in 
studying  "  the  philosophy  of  an  old  drum/'  out  of  which  it 
has  just  knocked  the  bottom,  or  in  contemplating  the  frag- 
ments of  a  china  cup  which  it  has  just  broken,  than  a  miser 
would  experience  on  discovering  a  gold  mine.  In  "  destroy- 
ing things  "  the  child  seeks  to  gratify  its  curiosity — to  gain 
information ;  and  if  in  after  years  the  educator  can  suffi- 
ciently arouse  and  skillfully  guide  this  propensity  in  his 
pupils,  thenceforth  their  minds  will  neither  slumber  nor 
sleep,  and  learning  will  be  a  pleasure  to  the  teacher  and  the 
taught. 

The  Lave  of  Approbation^  though  usually  considered  one  of 
the  "  selfish  propensities,"  when  judiciously  used  is  a  very 
powerful  incentive.  This  principle,  highly  commendable  so 
long  as  it  excites  the  pupil  to  desire  the  admiration  of  the 
good,  the  pious,  and  the  learned — so  long  as  it  incites  him 
to  seek  the  approval  of  parents,  teachers,  and  other  friends — 
is  one  against  which  Inany  objections  may  be  advanced. 
Nevertheless,  we  feel  persuaded  that  a  skillfiil  teacher  will 
seldom  appeal  to  it  in  vain.  Many  cases  occur  in  which  the 
teacher  will  succeed  in  winning  the  pupil  to  the  side  of  order 
and  diligent,  earnest  study,  by  a  judicious  appeal  to  this 
incentive,  when  he  would  have  failed  by  appealing  to  other 
motives.  In  addition  to  the  moral  incentives  there  are  others, 
more  popular  perhaps,  and  more  tangible  if  less  honorable, 
— such  as  prizes  and  rewards — incentives  which  experience 
proves  to  be  equally  effective. 

Prizes  and  Rewards  as  Incentives, — For  many  years  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  debate  with  the  greatest  minds  of  the  age 
whether,  under  all  the  phases  of  the  case,  it  is  advisable  and 
commendable  to  offer  prizes  for  competition  in  schools ;  and 
whether  the  incentive  to  study  thus  produced  does  not  more 
than  counterbalance  the  envy  and  jealousy  said  to  be  engen- 
dered thereby.  We  are  quite  prepared  to  admit  the  strength 
of  the  arguments  against  prizes,  as  awarded  under  the  old 
system — a  system  which  ignored  intrinsic  worth,  good  con- 
duct, diligence,  punctuality,  etc. — whilst  regarding  talent 
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or  successful  recitation,  alone,  as  worthy  of  ''  the  crown/* 
Under  the  old  system  it  was  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  do  justice  to  the  several  competitors.    The  ex- 
aminers, or  judges,  often  found  it  difficult  to  state  the  names 
of  those  entitled  to  prizes,  because,  as  men  are  not  and  never 
will  be  of  one  mind,  the  pupil  who  would  he  considered  best 
by  one  judge,  would  be  regarded  as  only  second  by  another 
judge,  and  vice  versa.  Then,  again,  the  facilities  of  the  compet- 
itors in  preparing  their  lessons,  or  in  acquiring  knowledge, 
are  subject  to  much  variation.    The  facilities  of  some  may  be 
sufficient,  whilst  those  of  their  confreres  are  totally  inade- 
quate.   The  former  may  have  the  assistance  of  kind  parents, 
or  intelligent  friends,  and  not  labor  under  the  necessity  of  at- 
tending to  extraneous  matters  after  school  hours,  whereas  the 
latter  may  be  devoid  of  these  advantages.    Then,  again,  nat- 
ure may  have  g^ven  some  pupils  parts  superior  to  those  of 
others  who  are  far  more  industrious ;  so  that  what  the  former 
learned  in  a  few  hours,  may  have  cost  their  "  antagonists"  as 
many  days,  or  weeks,  of  persevering  toil.   If  the  motives  and 
labor  of  the  latter  be  taken  into  account,  the  former  must 
yield  them  the  palm  of  merit :  for  surely  the  motive  and  effort 
are  the  measure  of  the  virtue  and  value  of  every  action.  The 
"  old  principle  "  on  which  prizes  were  awarded  tended  to 
excite  emulation  amongst  a  very  limited  number,  whilst  the 
remainder,  in  many  cases,  professed  ''total  ftidifference," 
feeling  that  persevering  toil  for  a  season  would  bring  them 
no  immediate  reward.     Prizes  are,  doubtless,  the  most  pow- 
erful and  best  of  all  incentives  when  the  competitors  are  of 
the  same  degree  of  mental  standing — where  the  facilities  of 
acquisition  are  similar,  and  a  right  system  of  awards  adopted. 
But  when  the  prize  is  the  measure  of  success,  not  of  effort — 
of  good  luck,  not  of  intrinsic  worth — and  when  the  competi- 
tors are  not  equals  in  capacity,  and  the  rivalry  engendered 
is  confined  to  "  a  few,"  then  the  prize  ince/itive  will  be  a 
failure;  and  such  it  really  was  under  the  old  system. 

Under  the  new  system  medals  and  prizes,  or  rewards,  are 
offered  for,  ( i )  good  conduct ;  (2)  diligence,  and  (3)  regu- 
lar attendance,  as  well  as  for  ( 4 )  efficiency  in  the  various 
branches  of  knowledge;  and  they  are  so  numerous  that 
every  industrious,  well  conducted  pupil  is  sure  to  receive  a 
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prize  in  one  or  more  of  the  four  departments  above  men- 
tioned. Every  pupil  feels  that  if  he  deserves  a  memento  of 
his  benefactor's  regard,  his  teacher's  love,  or  his  own  perse- 
vering efforts  to  be  "  good  and  great/'  he  will  be  sure  to 
receive  it.  Each  will  exclaim  to  himself,  **  If  I  fail  in  talent, 
I  shall  obtain  a  prize  for  diligence ;  and  if  I  &il  in  talent  and 
diligence,  I  am  sure  to  acquire  it  for  regular  attendance  or 
good  conduct."  Under  the  new  system  the  individual  mer- 
its of  all  are  recognized — ^the  larger  fish  cannot  appropriate 
all  the  pearls,  nor  will  the  smaller  fry  be  indifferent  to  the 
goal  set  before  them.  [Trustees  and  teachers  of  schools 
should  remember  that  prizes  for  proficiency,  like  those  in 
other  departments,  should  be  numerous  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  pupils  in  each  class.  Prizes  should  be  offered 
for  proficiency  in  each  individual  subject,  and  also  for  pro- 
ficiency in  the  whole  programme  of  studies.  No  pupil 
should  be  awarded  the  latter  unless  he  had  obtained  a  ''  good 
conduct"  prize ;  but  every  pupil  on  the  register  should  be 
allowed  to  compete  for  the  prizes  in  individual  subjects. 

Under  the  new  system  teachers  must  keep  a  daily  regpister 
of  the  scholarship  and  deportment  of  their  pupils,  On  the 
strength  of  the  reports  in  this  register,  prizes,  or  medals,  are 
awarded  at  the  close  of  each  session.  This  nullifies  any  sus- 
picion of  foul  play  or  favoritism.  The  keeping  of  such  a 
register  would  occupy  considerable  time,  and  impose  much 
additional  labor  on  teachers  generally,  and  for  this  reason  it 
is  more  suitable  for  a  small  collegiate  class  than  for  a  public 
school.  A  substitute  for  such  a  register,  entitled  "  Aids  to 
School  Discipline,"  has  been  published.  These  "  Aids  "  are 
in  general  use  in  the  northern  States,  and  have  been  reprint- 
ed in  Canada.  It  may  be  truly  said  oi  the  'Aids,'  that  *'  they 
secure  the  good  results  of  accurate  records  and  reports  with 

little  expense  of  time, and  awaken  a  lively  paternal 

interest,  for  the  pupil  takes  home  with  him  the  witnesses  of 
his  daily  conduct  and  progress''  We  may  add  that  they  con- 
sist of  meritf ,  cards,  checks,  and  certificates ;  and  the  pupils 
of  schools  in  which  they  are  used,  are  awarded  prizes  at  the 
respective  examinations,  in  accordance  with  the  value  of 
their  merits  for  the  preceding  school  session. 

G.  V.  Le  Vaux. 
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ELOCUTION. 

PART     TWO. 

A  TEACHER  may  point  out  to  me  a  boy,  and  say,  "  here 
is  a  boy  whose  selections  for  the  stage  are  always  ap- 
propriate, his  attitude  and  gestures  graceful,  his  voice  strong 
and  musical,  his  articulation  clear  and  distinct;  he  is  the 
best  speaker  in  my  school,  and  bids  fair  to  become  a  distin- 
guished orator ;  yet  he  has  never  received  the  least  instruc- 
tion, advice,  or  assistance  in  elocution,  but  is  left  to  choose 
his  own  pieces,  and  to  prepare  himself,  unaided,  for  the 
stage.     How  do  you  reply  to  this?"     I  would  reply  by 
pointing  out  a  boy  in  my  own  school  and  saying,  "  here  is  a 
boy  without  the  first  natural  qualification  for  a  successful 
public  speaker,  and  is  as  utterly  devoid  of  any  ambition  to 
become  one  as  he  is  destitute  of  ability.     His  position  upon 
the  stage  was  outlandish ;  his  gestures,  whenever  he  could 
be  induced  to  make  any,  were  ill-timed,  awkw^ard,  and  inap- 
propriate; his  lungs  weak,  and  articulation  bad;  yet,  by 
continual  exercise  in  lung  gymnastics,  I  have  strengthened 
his  voice  and  lungs,  and  rendered  his  tones  clear ;  with  pa- 
tient teaching,  by  precept  and  example,  and  persistent  drill, 
I  have  so  far  corrected  his  natural  awkwardness  and  diffi- 
dence, that  his  position  is  now  comparatively  graceful  and 
easy ;  I  have  taught  him  to  make  his  gestures  much  more 
timely  and  appropriate ;  by  a  systematic  vocal  training  I 
have  rendered  his  enunciation  clearer  and  more  distinct ;  by 
constant  practice  I  have,  in  a  measure,  overcome  his  timid- 
ity, and  made  him  feel  more  at  ease  and  unrestrained  in  the 
presence  of  an  audience ;  in  short,  by  a  thorough  course  of 
elocutionary  instruction,  persistently  followed  up,  I  have  so 
far  benefited  and  improved  him,  that  whenever  he  is  called 
upon  in  after  life  to  speak  in  public,  he  will  do  so  with  com- 
parative success — with  credit  to  himself  and  to  his  teacher." 
You  had  better  consider  that  the  pupils  placed  under  your 
care  are,  as  a  general  thing,  common  mortals,  wto  need  to 
be  taught,  disciplined,  and  advised,  that  they  may  become 
worthy   members  of  society.    Your  genuine  genius,   Mr. 
Teacher,  who  possesses  the  real  "  Promethean  spark,"  who 
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scorns  all  instruction  or  advice,  rejects  all  the  results  of 
experience,  and  soars  off  into  the  realms  of  originality  and 
becomes  an  intellectual  Midas,  is  a  rare  bird,  very  rare; 
indeed,  about  as  rare  as  the  new  born  babe  who  rejects  with 
contempt  the  proffered  breast  of  its  mother,  and  soars  off  into 
existence,  relying  upon  his  Qwn  resources  for  nourishment. 
In  the  list  of  great  orators  the  brightest  name  is  that  of  De- 
mosthenes. Did  he  become  the  golden-tongued  orator  be- 
cause "it  was  born  in  him,"  and  he  "could  not  help  it?" 
On  the  contrary,  is  not  every  schoolboy  familiar  with  the 
story  of  his  heroic  efforts,  and  incessant  toil,  to  qualify  him- 
self for  a  public  speaker;  of  his  extraordinary  expedients, 
and  unwearied  endeavors  in  overcoming  the  many  natural 
impediments  with  which  he  was  afflicted  ?  A  man  who  only 
possesses  persistence  in  a  high  degree  often  gets  dubbed  a 
genius  at  last.  If  we  inquire  into  the  condition  of  elocution- 
ary culture  contemporary  with  the  early  education  of  De- 
mosthenes, we  shall  find  that  the  schools  of  Athens  furnished 
tAree  distinct  classes  of  instructors  for  the  voice :  one  to 
superintend  practice  in  pitch;  another  to  conduct  exercises 
in  farce;  and  a  third  to  regulate  vocal  melody  and  inflection. 

A  good,  strong,  clear  voice,  owing  to  our  prevalent  defi- 
ciency in  education,  is  a  thing  so  rare  that  we  are  apt  to 
regard  it  as  an  original  endowment  of  the  constitution ;  a 
grace  not  lying  within  the  scope  of  acquisition ;  a  charm,  the 
absence  of  which,  like  that  of  personal  beauty,  implies  no 
fault.  That  this  idea  is  not  entirely  correct,  all  who  have 
had  the  advantage  of  vocal  drill  and  culture  will  testify. 
Mr.  Murdock,  the  actor  and  elocutionist,  tells  us  that  by  an  ap- 
propriate vocal  training,  he  gained,  within  the  space  of  some 
months,  to  such  an  extent  in  power  and  depth  of  voice,  as  to 
add  to  its  previous  range  a  whole  octave.  Whitfield  made 
a  naturally  weak  voice  wonderful  for  strength  and  volume, 
by  persistent  vocal  drill.  Dr.  Franklin  found  by  computa- 
tion upon  a  certain  occasion,  that  he  (Whitfield)  might  be 
well  heard  by  over  thirty  thousand  auditors.  Practice  gave 
to  the  utterance  of  Garrick  so  extraordinary  an  energy,  that 
even  his  under  key  was  distinctly  audible  to  ten  thousand 
people.  Strength  of  voice  is  of  paramount  importance  to 
the  speaker,  and  it  is  an  element  which  is  very  susceptible 
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of  cultivation.  Professor  Russell  says :  "  It  is  a  fact  feimiliar 
to  instructors  in  elocution,  that  persons  commencing  prac- 
tice (in  vocal  gymnastics)  with  a  very  weak  and  inadequate 
voice,  attain  in  a  few  weeks  a  perfect  command  of  the  utmost 
degrees  of  force." 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion, 
among  elocutionists,  as  to  the  extent  speakers  and  readers 
should  be  governed  by  fixed  and  special  rules.  Some  hold 
that,  in  the  delivery  of  every  sentence,  the  application  of  em- 
phasis, pause,  pitch,  and  inflection,  etc.,  should  be  regulated 
by  fixed  rules.  In  accordance  with  this  theory  they  have 
formed,  for  the  guidance  of  pupils,  complex  and  elaborate 
%systems  of  elocutionary  rules.  Others,  on  the  other  hand, 
regard  all  specific  rules  for  the  management  of  the  voice 
in  speaking,  as  not  only  useless,  but  positively  injurious. 
Whately  is  the  leader  of  this  class.  He  advocates  what  be 
calls  the  natural  manner  of  speaking,  for  the  attainment  of 
which  he  prescribes  the  rule,  "  not  only  to  pay  no  attention 
to  the  voice,  but  studiously  to  withdraw  the  thoughts  from 
it."  I  agree  with  Philbrick,  that  the  true  course  lies  mid- 
way between  these  extremes.  "  Because  Walker  fell  into 
the  error  of  attempting  to  carry  his  principles  too  far,  and 
perplexed  the  student  with  endless  lists  of  rules,  it  does  not 
follow  that  all  rules  should  be  disregarded."  The  best 
example  of  the  middle  course  is  Prof.  Mark  Bailey's  essay 
introductory  to  Hillard's  Sixth  Reader,  and  I  would  recom- 
mend it  to  teachers  before  any  other  work  on  elocution  with 
which  I  am  acquainted ;  while  for  a  manual  of  lung  gymnas- 
tics, and  vocal  drill  and  discipline,  I  would  recommend  the 
works  of  Drs.  Rush  and  Porter  and  Profs.  Russell,  Mur- 
dock,  and  Monroe,  and  for  the  laws  of  gesture,  Austin's  Chi- 
ronomia.  Whately  is  evidently  in  error  in  wholly  proscrib- 
ing attention  to  the  voice  in  speaking.  Philbrick  says  that 
in  learning  to  dance  a  pupil  must  pay  attention  to  the  mo- 
tions of  his  limbs ;  but  when  practice  has  made  the  move- 
ments familiar,  his  mind  is  withdrawn  from  them.  They 
then  become  natural.  So  with  the  student  of  elocution.  In 
his  disciplinary  exercises  he  must  attend  to  his  voice.  But 
when  he  comes  to  practical  delivery,  he  should  withdraw 
his  mind  fi-om  the  manner  of  utterance,  and  concentrate  it 
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intensely  upon  the  matter — ^the  thoughts  and  feelings  to  be 
expressed. 

In  the  department  of  gesture  the  instruction  should  be 
mostly  of  a  negative  nature,  and  occupy  itself  mainly  with 
correcting  faults.  Among  these  faults  will  be  found,  ist, 
want  of  action;  2d,  want  of  expression  of  countenance ;  3d, 
a  stiff  or  careless  attitude ;  4th,  want  of  appropriateness ; 
5th,  excess  of  motion ;  6th,  too  great  violence  of  action ;  7th, 
too  great  complexity;  8th,  a  mechanical  uniformity;  9th, 
tardiness,  the  action  following  the  utterance  which  it  should 
accompany,  or  slightly  precede.  The  piece  should  be  accu- 
rately committed  to  memory,  without  the  variation  of  a  syl- 
lable, so  that  in  delivery  no  effort  will  be  required  to  recall 
it.  The  pupil  must  have  time  to  practice  by  himself,  and  as 
one  author  expresses  it,  '^  It  must  be  impressed  upon  his 
mind  that  he  must  practice^  practice^  practice.  He  must  be 
made  to  understand  that  the  repetition  of  a  piece  three  or 
four  times  is  no  adequate  preparation,  and  that  he  must  go 
over  with  it  twenty,  thirty,  ox  fifty  times,  if  he  would  excel." 
Above  all,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  perfection  of  decla- 
mation consists  in  delivering  the  piece  as  though  it  were 
real  speakings  the  speaker  putting  himself  in  imagination  so 
completely  into  the  situation  of  him  he  personates,  as  to  ex- 
press himself  exactly  as  such  a  person  would  have  done  in 
the  supposed  situation.    • 

Elocutionary  training,  in  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  is  of 
great  importance.  "  Few,"  says  a  writer  upon  this  subject, 
'*  are  aware  how  much  may  be  effected  by  these  exercises, 
judiciously  practiced,  in  those  constitutions  where  the  chest 
is  narrow,  indicating  a  tendency  to  pulmonary  disease." 
The  want  of  this  kind  of  training  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the 
bronchial  disease  with  which  clergymen,  and  other  public 
speakers,  are  afflicted.  The  following  exercises  are  pre- 
scribed and  explained  in  Murdock  and  Russell's  work  on 
elocution :  "attitude  of  the  body,  and  position  of  the  organs, 
deep  breathing,  diffusive  or  tranquil  breathing,  expulsive  or 
forcible  breathing,  explosive  or  abrupt  breathing,  sighing, 
sobbing,  gasping,  and  panting."  I  have  had  boys  in  my 
school  who,  by  one  term's  drill  in  vocal  gymnastics,  have 
had  the  time  that  they  were  able  to  produce  an  audible 
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sound  by  the  gradual  expulsion  of  their  breath,  increased 
from  thirty  seconds  to  over  a  minute,  and  the  voliune  and 
force  of  their  voices  more  than  doubled. 

I  make  the  following  quotation  from  Murdock  and  Rus- 
sell: "Gymnastic  and  calisthenic  exercises  are  invaluable 
aids  to  the  culture  and  development  of  the  voice.  Even  a 
,  slight  degree  of  exercise,  adapted  to  the  expansion  of  the 
chest,  and  to  the  freedom  and  force  of  the  circulation,  will 
serve  to  impart  energy  and  glow  to  the  muscular  apparatus 
of  the  voice,  and  clearness  to  its  sound."  But  my  purpose 
is  not  to  elaborate  a  system  of  elocution  for  the  use  of  teach- 
ers (any  teacher  will  find  all  the  directions  he  needs  in  the 
works  I  have  named),  it  is  merely  to  draw  their  attention  to 
the  sad,  I  could  almost  say  criminal,  neglect  of  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  education,-  that  by  giving  to  it  and  School 
Gymnastics  their  proper  place  in  our  educational  scheme, 
we  may  make  provision  for  the  acquiring  of  that  moral  and 
intellectual  power,  and  that  expressive  force,  which  result 
from  the  blending  of  a  high  toned  physical  and  mental 

training. 

Don  Oland. 


The  French,  just  now,  filled  with  not  unnatural  rage  and 
excitement,  are  talking  rather  wildly  about  the  Germans  as 
'*  barbarians."  But  here  is  what  one  of  the  most  profound 
thinkers  and  most  acute  observers  of  France,  M.  Taine,  said 
of  the  Germans  just  before  the  war  broke  out :  "  The  Ger- 
manic people  of  the  present  day,  and  throughout  history,  are> 
primarily,  the  great  laborers  of  the  world ;  in  matters  of  in- 
tellect, none  equal  them ;  in  erudition,  in  philosophy — in  the 
most  crabbed  linguistic  studies,  in  voluminous  editions,  dic- 
tionaries, and  other  compilations,  in  researches  of  the  labo- 
ratory, in  all  science — in  short,  whatever  stern  and  hard,  but 
necessary  and  preparatory  work  there  is  to  be  done,  that  is 
their  province ;  patiently,  and  with  most  commendable  self- 
sacrifice,  they  hew  out  every  stone  that  enters  into  the  edifice 
of  modem  times." 
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GUTZKOW'S  EDUCATIONAL   NOVELt 

THE  section  of  Gutzkow's  educational  novel,  "  The  Sons 
of  Pestalozzi,"  published  in  the  present  number,  brings 
the  narrative  up  to  the  moment  that  the  hero  of  the  romance, 
a  second  Casper  Hauser,  appears  on  the  scene.  The  pre- 
ceding chapters  are  merely  introductory,  engaging  our 
interest  in  the  dramatis  persona^  in  the  localities,  and  in  the 
plot  itself. 

Our  author,  by  treating  the  educational  question  as  the 
main  subject  in  a  work  of  fiction,  has  solved  a  peculiar  aes- 
thetic problem.  The  former  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  combine  the  subject  of  education  with  the  romantic 
interest  of  a  novel,  have  not  generally  been  successful.  The 
English  literature,  indeed,  exhibits  no  serious  attempt  in 
that  direction.  But  German  and  French  writers  have  repeat- 
edly treated  educational  subjects  in  the  form  of  novels- 
Rousseau's  Emil,  Goethe's  Wanderjahre,  Pestalozzi's  Lien- 
hard  and  Gertrude,  two  or  three  novels  of  J6an  Paul,  and 
several  of  other  distinguished  authors,  haye  obtained  a  just 
celebrity.  But  these  works  can  hardly  be  ranked  among 
the  works  of  fiction.  They  are  essays  to  which  the  mere  form 
of  the  novel  is  given,  the  action  being  generally  wanting 
in  dramatic  life,  and  showing  often,  too  plainly,  a  mere  frame 
for  educational  theories.  This  is  very  different  in  Gutzkow's 
novel,  in  which  both  the  plot  and  its  development  are  of 
genuine  dramatic  power,  being  so  thoroughly  interwoven 
with  the  didactic  parts,  that  the  one  could  not  be  separated 
from  the  other  without  destroying  the  whole.  We  may 
truly  say  that  the  real  hero  of  this  novel  is  "  Education," 
the  author  having  attached  to  it  an  interest  similar  to  that 
which  we  feel  for  the  persons  of  a  drama.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  introductory  chapters  the  subject  of  education  is  only 
incidentally  introduced,  as  a  theme  of  conversation,  and 
without  any  necessary  connection  with  the  plot.  But  these 
educational  discussions,  or  digressions,  are  merely  intended 
to  give  the  proper  tone  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  to 
make  him  acquainted  with  the  educational  opinions  of  the 
acting  persons,  who,  in  the  later  stages  of  the  narrative, 
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will  appear    as  the    principal   actors  in  the   educational 
drama.^ 

Another  feature,  not  less  striking,  by  which  Gutzkow's 
work  is  distinguished  from  those  mentioned  is,  the  idealistic 
character  of  the  latter,  while  Gutzkow's  novel  is  based  alto- 
gether on  reality.  Rousseau,  Goethe,  Jean  Paul,  and  Pesta- 
lozzi  had  each  of  them  devised  peculiar  educational  theories. 
Only  that  of  Pestalozzi  has  been  subjected  to  the  test  of 
practice;  those  of  the  three  others,  whatever  may  be  their 
merits,  from  a  poetical  and  aesthetic  stand-point,  are  mere 
creations  of  their  imaginations,  belonging  to  an  ideal  world, 
different  from  ours.  As  soon  as  introduced  in  practice  they 
must  necessarily  be  destroyed  by  the  remorseless  logic  of 
facts.  But  Pestalozzi's  system  has  at  least  lived,  and  has 
still  its  adherents.  His  novel,  Lienhard  and  Gertrude,  rep- 
resents his  system  in  its  actual  workings ;  but  it  is  only  Ais 
system,  and  his  world  is  not  the  real  world  in  which  we  live. 
Gutzkow*s  novel,  on  the  contrary,  rests,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end»  on  reality,  representing  the  existing  world  with 
all  its  lights  and  shadows.  Nor  is  it  confined  to  one  system, 
but  cUicidates  all  of  them.  Describing  the  grapple  of  the 
Gonurtu  mind  with  the  educational  question,  it  makes  us 
nn]U»ilutcd  with  the  very  laws  and  regulations  passed  in 
(trntunny,  especially  in  Prussia,  on  school  matters  in  all  their 
ttHpoots.  It  introduces  us  into  the  recitation  rooms  of  the 
jiohools,  as  well  as  in  the  quiet  study  of  the  law  giver;  to  the 
homes  of  the  teachers,  as  well  as  to  the  sporting  grounds 
ftnd  the  studying  "  cells  "  of  the  pupils.  It  should  hardly 
seem  possible  to  infuse  into  these  dry  and  matter-of-fact 
subjects  the  breath  of  life,  poetry,  and  romance ;  and  who- 
ever undertakes  this  task  must  be  of  unusual  poetical  talent. 
The  author  has,  indeed,  completely  conquered  this  difficulty, 
and  furnished  a  new  proof  that  his  great  popularity  is  emi 
nently  deserved. 


•'♦ 


The  microscope  reveals  the  fact  that  a  speck  of  potato 
rot  the  size  of  a  pin  head  contains  two  hundred  ferocious 
litde  animals,  biting  and  clawing  each  other  savagely. 
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THE   Summer   Educational   Meetings   promise   to 
be  of  unusual  interest.    The  officers  are  making  exten- 
sive preparations,  and  we  hope  the  attendance  will  be  good. 

New  York  State  Teachers*  Association. — Twenty- 
Sixth  Anniversary. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Lockport,  (place  of  session, 
Arcade  Hall,)  on  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th  days  of  July, 

The  officers  are  arranging  the  programme  ;  and  exercises 
of  more  than  usual  interest  and  variety  are  promised. 

Evening  lectures  will  be  delivered  by  J  no.  W.  Armstrong, 
D.D.,  Prest.  Fredonia  Normal  School,  on  "  The  Glacial 
Epoch,"  and  by  D.  R.  Ford,  A.M.,  Prof,  of  Math,  and  Chem., 
Elmira  Fem.  Coll.  Dr.  Alden,  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
Albany,  has  promised  an  address,  on  the  "  True  Spirit  of  the 
Teacher's  work."  Other  papers,  reports,  and  addresses  may 
be  expected  as  follows :  "  Teaching  of  Language,"  by  C.  M. 
Hutchins,  A.M.,  Palmyra ;  "  Methods  of  Education,"  by 
Wm.  C.  Bowen,  A.M.,  Skaneateles ;  "  School  Economy,"  by 
J.  W.  Barker,  A.M.,  Buffalo;  "Teaching  of  the  Franco- 
German  War  on  Education,"  by  J.  W.  Bulkley,  Brooklyn ; 
"  The  Successful  Teacher,"  by  M.  M.  Baldwin,  A.M.,  Prin- 
cipal Groton  Acad. ;  "  How  to  use  the  Body,"  by  Prof.  J. 
C.  Moses,  Dundee  ;  "  The  Monitorial  System  in  the  English 
Schools,"  by  Alonzo  Flack,  A.M.,  Claverack ;  "  The  Use  of 
Text-Books,"  by  Walter  A.  Brownell,  A.M.,  Fairfield; 
"  Preservative  Effects  of  Education,"  by  Prof.  T.  B.  Stow- 
ell,  A.M.,  Cortland ;  "  Educational  Tests,"  by  O.  Morehouse, 
A.M.,  Albion;  "Physical  Science  in  Elementary  Instruc- 
tion," by  Henry  A.  Balcom,  A.M.,  Coming ;  "  What  shall  I 
Study  ?*'  by  N.  T.  Clarke,  Ph.  D.,  Canandaigua ;  "  The  Bible,  • 
a  book  to  be  taught  in  School,"  by  J.  Tenney,  Owego; 
"  Compulsory  Education,"  by  S.  G.  Love,  Jamestown ; 
"  Grammar,"  by  C.  S.  Halsey,  A.M.,  Canandaigua  ;  "  The 
Study  of  Natural  History  in  Common  Schools,"  by  J.  H. 
French,  LL.D.,  Vermont ;  "  Mood  Language,"  by  D.  H. 
Cruttenden,  A.M.,  New  York;  *' Hints  in  Teaching," 'by 
Miss  Flora  G.  Parsons,  Rochester ;  "  The  Education  of  the 
Perceptive  Faculties,"  by  S.  A.  Lattimore,  A.M.,  Roches- 
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ter ;  '*  Arithmetical  Generalization/'  by  A.  J.  Robb,  A.M., 
Waterford ;  "  Duties  of  Citizens  to  the  State  should  be 
made  a  Special  Study  in  Schools/'  by  W.  S.  Smyth,  A.M., 
Oneida.  A  poem,  **  Woman's  Rights,"  will  be  read  by  Miss 
R.  E.  Cleveland,  Muncy,  Pa. 

In  addition  to  the  papers  above  named,  will  also  be  pre- 
sented the  Annual  Address  of  the  President,  Prof.  J.  Dor- 
man  Steele,  Ph.  D.,  Elmira,  and  the  reports  of  the  Standing- 
Committees  :  On  Condition  of  Education,  by  Deputy  Supt. 
Edward  Danforth,  Ch'n. ;  and  on  Improved  methods,  by  Jas. 
H.  Hoose,  A.M.,  Prest.  Cortland  Normal  School. 

Opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
jects presented  in  the  papers  and  reports. 

The  evening  entertainments  will  be  enlivened  by  select 
readings.  Mr.  O.  H.  Fethers,  of  the  Educational  Review,  St. 
Louis,  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Jelliffe,  Brooklyn. 

Music  will  be  furnished  under  the  direction  of  the  local 
committee. 

The  head-quarters  will  be  at  the  Judson  House. 

The  exercises  will  open  on  Tuesday,  the  25th,  at  2  p.  m., 
precisely. 

Ladies  will  be  entertained  by  the  citizens.  Hotels  will 
make  a  reduction  on  their  usual  prices. 

Arrangements  will  be  made,  as  far  as  possible,  for  re- 
duced fare  on  the  railroads. 

For  circulars  and  other  particulars,  address  J.  Dorman 
Steele,  Prest.,  Elmira ;  James  Cruikshank,  Cor.  Sec, 
Brooklyn,  or  James  Atwater,  Esq.,  Lockport. 

The  National  Educational  Conventions  will  be  at 
St.  Louis,  August  22d,  23d,  and  24th.  An  incomplete  pro- 
gramme has  been  issued.  The  exercises  will  occur  about  as 
follows : 

Tuesday,  August  22d. — 10  a.m.,  Meeting  of  General  Association  for 
organization.  Brief  Addresses.  Appointment  of  Committees.  11  a.m.. 
Meeting  of  Sections  for  Organization. — I.  Department  of  Higher  Edu-^ 
cation.  Programme  not  yet  arranged.  1\,  Normal  Section.  2)^  p.m.. 
Paper  by  R.  Edwards,  on  "Model  Schools  in  connection  with  Normal 
Schools."  Discussion  of  the  same,  by  Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett,  Prin. 
St.  Louis  Normal  School ;  J.  H.  Hoose,  Prin.  State  Normal  School, 
Cortland,  N.  Y.  ;  and  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  Prin.  State  Normal  School, 
Winona,  Minn.     III.  Superintendents'  Section,    Programme  not  com- 
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plete.  IV.  Elementary  Section,  2%  p.m.,  "Methods  of  teaching  Read- 
ing:" Hon.  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio.  Discussion  of  same.  4  p.m,, 
*•  Method  of  teaching  Language  :"  Prof.  D.  H.  Cruttenden,  New  York. 

8  P.M.,  Address  :  probably  by  Hon.  W.  H.  Ruflfner,  of  Virginia. 

Wednesday,  August  23d. — I.  Department  of  Higher  Education. 
n.  Normal  Section.  9  a.m.,  Paper  by  Charles  H.  Verrill,  Prin.  State 
Normal  School,  Mansfield,  Pa.,  on  "A  Graded  System  of  Normal 
Schools."  Discussion,  by  Greo.  M.  Gage,  Prin.  State  Normal  School, 
Winona,  Minn.,  and  others.  HI.  Superintendents*  Section.  IV.  Ele^ 
mentary  Section.  9  a.m.,  "  Methods  of  teaching  Drawing  :*'  Henry  C. 
Harden,  of  Mass.  Discussion  of  same.  \o%  a.m.,  "  Philosophy  of 
Methods :"  John  W.  Armstrong,  D.D.,  N.  Y.  General  Association. — 
1%  P.M.,  Discussion — "  How  far  may  the  State  provide  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  her  children  at  public  cost  .^" — Hon.  N.  Bateman,  of  Illi- 
nois; H.  F.  Harrington,  Esq.,  of  Mass.;  W.  T.  Harris,  Esq.,  of  Missouri ; 
W.  W.  Folwell  of  Minnesota.  5  P.M.,  Miscellaneous  Business.  8  p.m., 
Address  by  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Ct. ;  subject :  "  A  Compulsory 
National  System  of  Education  impracticable  and  Un-American." 
8.45  p.m..  Discussion  of  same. 

Thursday,  Aug.  24th. —  I.  Department  of  Higher  Education. 
II.  Normal  Section.  9  a.m.,  Paper  by  J.  W.  Armstrong,  D.D.,  Prin. 
State  Normal  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  on  "  Principles  and  Methods, 
their  character,  place,  and  limitation,  in  a  Normal  Course."  Dis- 
cussion, by  M.  A.  Newell,  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  Baltimore, 
Md.  ;  W.  A.  Jones,  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana, 
and   others.      III.   Superintendents'   Section.      IV,  Elementary  Section. 

9  a.m.,  "  Methods  of  Teaching  Geography :"  Mary  Howe  Smith,  of 
N.  Y.  Discussion  of  same.  10.30  a.m.,  Discussion — "  What  consti- 
tutes a  good  Primary  Teacher  ?"  11.30  am.,  Miscellaneous  business 
and  election  of  officers.  2.30  p.m.,  Paper  by  A.  J.  Rickofif,  Esq.,  of 
Ohio :  Subject — "  Place  and  Uses  of  Text-Books."  3  p.m..  Paper  by 
Thomas  Davidson,  Esq.,  of  Mo. :  Subject — "  Pedagogical  Biblio- 
graphy—its possessions  and  its  wants."  3.30  p.m.,  Paper  by  Alfred 
Kirk,  Esq.,  of  Illinois  :  Subject — "  What  Moral  uses  may  the  Recita- 
tion subserve  ?"  4  P.M.,  Discussion  of  Mr.  Rickofi's  paper.  5  p.m.. 
Election  of  officers  and  other  business.  8  p.m.,  Address :  Thomas 
Hill,  D.D.,  of  Waltham,  Mass. 

All  the  hotels  of  St.  Louis  have  very  generously  reduced  their 
rates  to  delegates  attending  the  convention.  Railroads  and  steam- 
boats have,  in  most  cases,  reduced  their  fares.  Full  particulars  may 
be  obtained  from  the  gentlemen,  who  constitute  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee :  J.  L.  Pickard,  Prest.  Nat.  Ed.  Ass^n ;  Eli  T.  Tappan,  Cor. 
Sec.  College  Section ;  W.  D.  Henkle,  Prest.  Sup'ts'  Section ;  S.  H. 
White,  Prest.  Normal  Section  ;  E.  A.  Sheldon,  Prest.  Elementary 
Section ;  W.  T.  Harris,  Prest.  Local  Committee. 

The  American  Philological  Association  will  hold  its 
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third  Annual  Session  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  commencing- 
July  25,  at  3  P.  M,  The  annual  address  will  be  debvered  by 
the  President  of  the  Association,  Chancellor  Howard 
Crosby,  on  Tuesday  evening. 

ALABAMA. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  Montgomery 
City  Public  School  reports  for  the  month  of  March,  1871. 
The  expenses  have  all  been  paid :  Number  of  pupils  in  white 
schools,  two  hundred  and  eight ;  number  in  colored  schools, 
three  hundred  and  ninety ;  total  number  attending  during 
the  month,  five  hundred  and  ninety-eight.  Monthly  expense  : 
white  schools,  $360.00;  colored  schools,  $355.30;  total, 
$615.30. 

MISSISSIPPI.— Ex-Senator  Hiram  R.  Revels  has  been 
elected  President  of  Alcorn  University,  at  Jackson,  Miss. 
Mr.  Revels  was  nominated  by  Gov.  Alcorn,  and  the  election 
was  an  unanimous  one.  The  remaining  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  University  Board  are  gentlemen  who  will  do  no 
discredit  to  their  positions. 


•  ■  ♦  ■  • 
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ANYTHING  from  the  -pen  of  the  author  of  "  Ecce 
Homo"  is  pretty  sure  to  be  worthy  of  attention. 
He  is  not  only  a  thinker,  but  has  the  rare  power  of  being 
able  to  put  his  reader  in  full  possession  of  his  views.  His 
clear,  crisp,  transparent  style  is  the  fitting  vehicle  for  his 
clear,  definite,  sagacious  thought.  Of  the  essays  in  the 
volume  named  below,*  we  wish  to  call  especial  attention -to 
that  on  "  English  in  Schools."  It  is  the  worthier  of  regard, 
as  coming  from  one  whose  classical  training  has  been 
thorough  and  extensive.  When  he  emphasizes  and  pleads 
for  the  systematic  study  of  his  mother  tongue,  therefore,  we 
may  be  sure  it  is  not  because  of  utter  ignorance  of  Latin 
and  Greek  and  whatever  else  is  to  be  reckoned  as  consti- 


X  Roman  Impbrialism,  and  other  Lectures  and  Essays.     By  J.  R.  Seeley,  M.A^  Profiessor  of 
Modern  History  in  tbe  Univeisity  of  Cambridge.    Boston :  Roberts  Brothen.    1871. 
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tuting  the  liiera  humaniares.  We  could  wish  those  instruct- 
ors who  insist  so  vehemently  that  all  boys  and  girls  should 
get  a  smattering  of  Latin  for  the  sake  of  the  **  discipline  " 
and  the  "knowledge  of  English  Grammar"  thereby 
imparted — and  they  are  not  seldom  those  who  have  but  a 
smattering  themselves — could  read,  mark  and  inwardly 
digest,  and  afterward  put  in  practice,  the  views  announced 
in  this  paper  of  Professor  Seeley's.  But  our  purpose  is 
simply  to  call  attention  to  the  essay,  not  to  give  an  abstract 
of  it.  The  paper  on  Liberal  Education  in  universities  is 
specially  calculated  for  the  latitude  of  the  English  Cam- 
bridge, but  is  not  without  important  suggestions  for  the 
heads  of  American  colleges.  The  two  essays  on  Milton's 
Political  Opinions  and  Poetry  are  singularly  fresh  and 
enjoyable.  Such  racy,  original,  convincing  criticism  does 
not  appear  every  month.  Then  there  is  a  lecture  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Art,  another  on  the  Teaching  of  Politics,  and 
another  on  the  Church  as  a  Teacher  of  Morality.  This  last 
we  particularly  commend  to  the  consideration  of  those 
churches  and  clergymen  who  have  a  holy  horror  of 
"  politics  "  in  the  pulpit. 

Professor  Seeley  believes  that  "  very  little,  if  any,  know- 
ledge of  English  is  conveyed  in  the  learning  of  a  little  Latin 
and  Greek."  In  learning  the  vernacular,  too,  he  would 
"  dismiss  altogether  the  misleading  analogy  of  Latin,  and 
consider  simply  the  end  we  have  in  view."  He  advises  us 
to  "  begin  with  what  is  most  attractive  to  young  boys,  such 
as  Macauley's  Lays,  Kingsley*s  Heroes,  Scott's  Poems,  and 
Tales  of  a  Grandfather,"  putting  the  older  poets  and  the 
philosophical  writers  at  the  end  of  the  course.  All  this  is 
very  judicious  counsel.  It  is  wise  to  consider  the  language 
as  it  is,  before  we  investigate  it  as  it  was ;  to  make  some 
solid  acquaintance  with  the  present  living  speech  before 
looking  after  that  of  our  ancestors.  This  is  the  dictate  of 
utility,  as  well  as  of  the  accepted  maxim  that  we  should 
proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  Besides,  what- 
ever reasons  are  assignable  for  beginning  with  the  earliest 
English,  and  thence  coming  down  to  the  language  of  to-day, 
would  seem  to  be  over-balanced  by  the  consideration  that 
the  majority  of  pupils  would  be  unable,  for  lack  of  time,  to 
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complete  such  a  course,  and  so  would  have  to  leave  school 
ignorant  of  what  they  need  most  to  know.  If  the  first  two 
years  of  the  high-school  course  were  occupied  in  part  with 
such  study  of  literature  and  language  as  Prof.  S.  recom- 
mends, the  third  year  might  well  be  given  to  the  careful 
reading  of  two  or  three  plays  of  Shakespeare,  with  some  of 
the  choice  minor  poems  of  Milton,  Wordsworth  and  Tenny- 
son, and  selections  from  the  great  prose  writers  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  such  as  Moore,  Hooker, 
Bacon,  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne ;  and  the  fourth  year  to  a 
consideration  of  the  history  of  the  language,  not  omitting  a 
careful  examination  of  a  few  specimens  of  the  older  English* 
We  agree  with  Prof.  S.  in  desiring  **  to  see  Chaucer  and 
Piers  Plowman  read  occasionally  in  the  highest  class." 
And  we  would  insist  on  college  classes  getting  some  know- 
ledge of  these  early  lights  of  English  literature,  even  if  it 
took  the  time  which  else  would  be  devoted  to  a  comedy  of 
Aristophanes, 

In  the  Monthly^  for  February,  we  spoke  of  the  help^  with 
which  Hudson  and  Craik  have  accompanied  their  school 
editions  of  certain  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  We  have  since 
examined  the  "Select  Plays"  of  the  Clarendon  Press 
Series,*  edited  and  copiously  annotated  by  Messrs.  Clark 
and  Wright,  the  well-known  editors  of  the  Cambridge 
Shakespeare.  The  fullness  of  the  introductions  and  notes, 
as  well  as  the  compactness  and  cheapness  of  the  volumes, 
commend  them  to  the  notice  of  teachers.  Rolfe's  edition  of 
the  Merchant  of  Venice,'  however,  is  still  better  suited  to 
its  purpose  than  that  of  the  Cambridge  editors.  Mechani- 
cally, it  is  a  gem  of  a  book,  while  the  notes  and  other 
apparatus  are  what  one  would  expect  from  the  man  who 
gave  us  so  satisfactory  an  edition  of  Craik's  English  Shakes^ 
peare.  Its  references  to  Craik  materially  enhance  its  value 
for  use  in  the  class-room.    We  could  wish  the  lines  and 


2  Shakbspbarb.  Sblbct  Plays. — I.  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  II.  Richard  the  Second* 
III.  Macbeth.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Dark,  M. A.,  and  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.'  Oxford,  at  the  Qaren- 
don  Press.    New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

3  Shaksspbarr's  Comedy  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  William  J.  Rolfe, 
A.M.    With  engravings.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1871. 
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notes  had  been  numbered  for  convenience  of  reference,  as  in 
the  other  editions  named. 

Those  who  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  Morris*  Specu 
mens  of  Early  English^  will  need  no  certificate  of  ours  that 
his  selections  from  the  Canterbury  Tales  *  are  thoroughly- 
edited.  The  text  can  be  depended  on  as  a  faithful  tran- 
script, with  corrections  of  clerical  errors,  from  a  good 
manuscript ;  the  grammatical  introduction,  though  brief,  is 
sufficient ;  the  notes  and  glossary  are  the  work  of  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  of  scholars  in  this  special  branch.  We 
have  hope  that  some  of  our  best  teachers  will  make  the 
attempt  to  bring  their  more  mature  pupils  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of,  and  delight  in,  this  natural,  hearty,  joyous  old  poet. 
It  seems  no  difficult  task  at  the  worst,  and  Mr.  Morris  has 
done  much  toward  making  it  easy.  T(J  master  the  dialect 
of  Piers  the  Plowman  will  require  a  little  more  time  and 
effort,  yet  a  few  lessons — ^a  fourth  part  of  the  time  usually 
given  to  the  first  book  of  the  ^neid — will  solve  most  of  the 
difficulties,  and  bring  the  pupil  in  healthful  contact  with  a 
mind  of  singfular  energy.  The  edition  named  below  *  con- 
tains the  first  seven  passus,  with  introduction,  notes  and 
glossary.  Mr.  Skeat  adopts  the  system  of  large  lines  instead 
of  the  broken  arrangement  followed  by  Wright,  and  in 
many  other  respects  has  improved  upon  the  editing  of  his 
predecessors.  The  Chaucer  and  Piers  Plowman  are  cheap, 
costing  but  a  dollar  each,  and  should  find  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  all  who  give  instruction  in  the  English  Language 
and  Literature.  If  Prof.  Corsen's  admirable  edition  of  the 
Legends  of  Good  Women  and  a  selection  from  Sober's 
Reprints  are  added  to  them,  so  much  the  better.  Not 
many  years  ago  it  was  no  easy  matter,  save  for  those  of 
abundant  means,  to  make  direct  and  useful  acquaintance 
with  the  sources  of  our  English  speech.  To-day,  however,, 
the  helps  are  so  numerous  and  so  easily  procured,  as  to  take 
away  all  excuse  for  neglect. 

4  Chaucbr.  The  Prologue,  The  Knight's  Tale,  The  Nonne  Prestes  Tale.  From  the  Canter- 
bury Tales.  A  Revised  Text  Edited  by  R.  Morris.  Second  edition.  Oxford  and  New  York : 
Macmillan  &  Co. 

5  Thb  Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers  the  Plowman,  by  William  Langland.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.  A.    Oxford  and  New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
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Smith's  Hand-Book  of  Etymology.— In  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Go's.  Educational  Bulletin  (for  May,  1871,  page  7),  there 
is  a  feeble  attempt  to  defend   Smith's    Etymology   from 
the    effects    of   a   notice  in   the    Independent,  the  defense 
being  in  fact  worthy  of  the  book.     If  the  Independent  differs 
*'  as  to  the  real  source  of  many  of  the  words,"   we  are 
told  that,  "  As  this  is  a  question  of  authorities,  it  admits 
of  no  discussion."     Mr.  Smith  is  an  authority  whose  opinion 
is  not  to  be  controverted,  because  his  "researches  have 
been  wide  (?)  and  careful,  (?)  and  we  believe  (?)  he   has 
been  in  an  unusual  degree  successful  and  accurate."     We^ 
on  the  other  hand,  have  shown  that  his  book  is  one  of  the 
least  reliable  before  the  public — ^a  piece  of  pretentious  igno- 
rance, in  which  for  example,  "  Gaelic"  is  paraded  on  the 
title-page,  and  before  which  the  author  succumbs  at  the 
letter  D  in  his  alphabetical  order,  not  even  filling  a  single 
page,  and  after  explaining  Crag,  giving  Craggy  also,  but 
omitting  Carrageen  from  his   "complete"  work.      The 
"  Italian"  department  is  equally  meagre,  being  limited  to 
four  roots  in  B,  then  nothing,  until  we  get  to  R  with  one 
root^  and  S  with  four  roots,  then  nothing  again  to  the  end. 

The  Educational  Bulletin  says :  "  It  is  much  easier  to  con- 
demn after  superficial  investigation  than  to  compile  such  a 
book  as  this."  This  we  grant.  A  superficial  view  of  such 
a  book  is  sufficient,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  "  compile" 
such  material  without  access  to  Mr.  Smith's  brain,  where 
the  etymological  imps  must  have  a  merry  time.  If  the  book 
were  a  good  compilation  we  would  not  object,  but  unfortu- 
nately Mr.  Smith  has  gone  to  Smith  instead  of  to  Diefenbach 
'for  his  "Gothic,"  and  he  has  not  even  consulted  himself  for 
the  Gaelic  after  the  letter  D,  and  Italian  after  B. 

"  As  the  case  now  stands.  Smith's  is  the  only  book  that  re- 
presents the  science  as  a  whole  for  schools."  Not  so.  There 
is  no  science  in  this  blundering  book.  There  are  no  such 
prefixes  as  ig  and  cog  in  i-gnoble  and  co-gnate,  or  as  his 
"science"  has  them  (pp.  50,  52),  "^-no'ble"  and  "  C^^-nate." 
This  prevents  him  from  seeing  that  the  same  GNO  should 
bring  iGNOble  (Smith,  p.  267)  and  GNOmon  (Smith,  p.  312) 
under  one  root,  and  a  careful  compiler  would  have  kept 
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them  together.    Similarly,  the  verb  Notice  is  placed  under 
one  "  root,"  and  the  noun  Notice  under  another. 

"  Until  there  is  a  better,  (I)  at  least,  then,  let  the  student 
bless  the  bridge  that  bears  him  safely  (?)  over."  There  are 
several  better  books,  because  the  errors  of  this  one  are  in 
proportion  to  its  pretensions,  and  there  is  no  safety  with  a 
blind  guide,  or  with  a  literary  charlatan. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  have  published  a  "  Com- 
mon School  Series  of  Drawing  Books,"  designed  and  drawn 
by  M.  H.  Holmes.  There  are  four  parts,  or  books,  made 
up  of  copies  and  blanks  on  alternate  pages. — To  their  series 
of  "  Science  for  the  Young,"  they  have  added  Light,  by 
Jacob  Abbott,  in  a  very  tasteful  volume  of  310  pages,  with 
numerous  and  excellent  engravings. — "  Bench  and  Bar,"  by 
L.  J.  Bigelow.  This  is  a  complete  digest  of  Wit,  Humor, 
Asperities  and  Amenities  of  the  Law,  with  portraits  and 
illustrations. — "  Life  and  Times  of  Henry  Lord  Brougham," 
written  by  himself — ^Vol.  L  Two  volumes  are  to  follow  this. 
— "  The  Ogilvies,"  a  novel,*  by  Miss  Mulock. — "  Ralph  the 
Heir,"  a  novel,  by  Anthony  TroUope,  280  pages,  with  illus- 
trations.— "The  Institutes  of  Medicine,"  by  Dr.  Martyn 
Paine.     1 1 50  pages,  with  fine  portrait 

Messrs.  Dodd  &  Mead  have  just  published  "  Papers  for 
Home  Reading,"  by  Dr.  John  Hall.  365  pages,  with  por- 
trait.— "  The  American  Cardinal,"  a  novel.     315  pages. 

Messrs.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  in  publishing  "  A  Dic- 
tionary of  English  Synonymes  and  Synonymous  or  Parallel 
Expressions,"  have  placed  the  American  public  under 
peculiar  obligations  to  them.  The  work,  edited  by  Richard 
Soule,  is  designed  as  a  practical  guide  to  aptness  and  variety 
of  phraseology.  The  student  and  the  teacher  will  find  the 
work  invaluable. 

Messrs.  Leavitt  &  Allen  Bros,  have  lately  issued  a 
"  History  and  Mystery  of  Common  Things."    350  pages. 

Messrs.  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  have  added  to  their 
illustrated  "  Library  of  Wonders,"  "  Wonders  of  European 
Art."     335  pages,  eleven  pictures. 
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"Worlc  And  l?lay.— A  Monthly' of 
Instruction  and  Amusement  for  the  Youne  Folks 
at  home.  The  cnly  Ociginal  Dollar  Publi- 
cation. This  Magazine,  which  one  year  ago 
was  an  experiment,  is  now  an  establisbeo  success. 
Clergymen,  Teachers  and  Parents  are  loud  in 
praise  of  its  moral  and  elevating  tone,  its  elements 
of  instruction,  and  the  fund  of  occupation  and 
amusement  for  the  home  that  every  number  con- 
tains. If  you  have  never  seen  a  copy,  inquire  for 
it  at  the  news  office,  or  send  ten  cents  to  Milton 
Bradley  &  Co.,  for  a  sample  number.  The  list 
of  contributors  for  1871,  can  not  be  excelled  in  the 
country. 


Hfeesrs.  Applcton    A.  Oo.* 

have  recentljsr  issued^new  editions  of  ComelTs 
Primary  (jtcgraphy^  the  several  numbers  of 
Qt$ackenbos*s  A  rithmttict^  Qtuukenhos's  Natu- 
ral Philosoyhy  and  Miss  YoumaiCs  Botany. 
The  Pkiloso^y  is  brought  up  to  date,  and  treats 
the  subjects  of  Heat,  Light  and  Electricity,  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  Tyndall,  Grove  and 
other  eminent  philosophers  of  tne  present  day. 

Miss  Youman's  Botanv  has  had  several  new 
and  important  chapters  aoded,  and  the  price  re- 
duced to  one  dollar. 

Their  Monthly  Bulletin  of  New  PuNications, 
sent  gratis  to  teachers  and  school  officers  applying 
for  it,  contains  much  valuable  information  relat- 
ing to  new  books. 


Tlie  ISerw  Oame  of  IMragrlo 
I-IoOT>H. — Although  many  believe  that  i  ro- 
quet will  never  be  superseded  by  any  other  simi- 
lar game,  as  it  has  never  yet  been  equalled,  still 
some  have  not  sufficient  room,  or  a  suitable 
ground  for  a  game  of  Croquet;  others  desire 
variety  and  something  new,  and  yet  othet«  look 
for  something  more  simple  and  cheaper  Magic 
Hoops  is  superior  to  all  other  gan  es  of  a 
somewhat  similar  nature,  inasmuch  as  the  Hoops 
are  made  of  wood,  and  are  variable  in  size,  thus 
requiring  a  more  steady  nerve  and  practiced  eye 
in  order  to  throw  them  with  success,  and  involv- 
ing more  skill  than  any  other  simple  game  manu- 
factured. It  ran  be  played  with  equal  pleasure 
on  the  lawn,  the  earden  walk,  the  piazza,  or  in 
the  parlor.  In  order  to  bring  it  within  the  reach 
of  all,  and  to  enable  tourists  to  carry  it  in  a  trunk, 
the  manufacturers,  Milton  Bradley  &  Co.,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  have  in  addition  to  the  most 
complete  style,  arranged  two  others,  thus  adapt- 
ing this  truly  popular  game  to  the  wants  of  all. 

This  game  is  a  very  pleasing  companion  to 
Croquet,  as  the  number  of  players  is  not  limited. 
Any  number  from  two  to  a  dozen  can  play  with 
equal  imterest. 


nriie  TTidlBpeTi8ia1>1e  Hand 
Boole,— Mr.  S.  R.  Wells,  the  Publisher,  389 
Broadway,  New  York,  desires  to  call  attention  to 
the  advertisement  of  this  book  on  another  page, 
and  especially  to  a  liberal  clubbing  arrangement 
offered.  He  feels  sure  that  this  will  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  very  many  of  our  readers,  as  large 
clubs  can  be  made  up  at  these  rates  in  every 
neighborhood.  Every  one  will  be  more  than 
pleased  with  the  book  when  received. 


Bi^eltmann's     Weiiv 

Booky    entitled    **Hams    Brkitmank-  iv 
Europe,  and  Othkr   N»>w  Ballads,"  >s   in. 

rss  and  will  be  published  in  a  few  days  by  X. 
Peterson  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia.  It  con- 
tains Breitmann's  travels  and  experiences  in 
Paris,  in  Belgium,  in  Holland,  in  Germany,  in 
Italy,  in  Rome,  where  he  interviews  the  Pope  ; 
also,  Breitroamn  as  a  Trumpeter,  etc  It  will  no 
doubt  prove  to  be  more  popular  than  his  cele- 
brated *'  Barty."  It  will  be  publislicd  in  one 
volume,  on  the  finest  tinted  plate  paper,  with  a 
portrait  of  Breitmann  on  the  cover,  and  s<dd  by 
all  Booksellers  at  Seventy-five  cents  a  copy,  or 
copies  of  it  will  be  sent  to  any  one,  at  once,  to  any 
place,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  its  price  by  the 
PublishcrB. 


JL.  ^e^fT   Bt^le    of   AJpliA- 
1>et  and  Sulldlnfir  SIooks. — 

Alphabet  blocks  have  become  an  established  ne- 
cessity in  every  £unily  of  children,  but  a  want 
has  long  been  felt  because  the  cubical  form  nsa- 
all^  adopted  in  alphabet  blocks  is  not  useful  for 
building  purposes.  Milton  Bradley  &  Co.,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  have  perfected  a  set  of  blocks 
called  Kindergarten  Alphabet  and  Building 
Blocks,  in  which  the  forms  of  the  sixth  Kinder- 

farten  gift  are  used :  consisting  of  bricks  and  half 
rides,  of  which  innumerable  structures  can  be 
made.  Mr.  Biadlev  has  invented  very  ingenious 
methanism  by  which  these  blocks  are  colored  and 
embossed  with  alphabets  and  other  devices,  so 
rapidly  and  perfectly  that  a  very  beautiful  dass  of 
work  can  be  sold  at  low  prices.  In  one  set  a  full 
script  alphabet  is  introduced,  so  that  the  written 
letters  is  learned  as  rapidly  as  the  printed  charac- 
ter, a  feature  never  before  introduced  in  alphabet 
blocks. 


Thb  Brooklyn  Daily  Union  of  May  »$,  says : 
Thb  American  Educational  Monthly,  al- 
though it  devotes  its  attention  to  a  special  line  of 
subjects,  has  still  sufficient  variety  to  secure  for  it 
a  full  share  of  readers.  Its  artides  are  uniformly 
brief,  pointed  and  pithy,  nothing  dull  or  insipid 
finding  a  place  in  its  pages.  The  number  for 
June  opens  with  "  Notes  on  the  Science  and  Art 
of  Teaching,"  followed  by  other  articles  on  schocJ 
topics.  A  copious  compendium  of  educational 
intelligence  for  the  month,  makes  the  magazine 
a  valuable  book  of  reference  to  all  interested  in 
the  cause  of  popular  instruction. 


Thb  Providbnck  Evening^  Press  of  May 
35th,  says :  Thb  Ambrican  Educational 
Monthly  is  emphatically  a  magazine  of  popular 
instruction  and  literature. 


Thb  Rock  Lsland  Union  of  May  sTth,  speaks 
as  follows:  Thb  Ambkican  Educational 
Monthly  is  first  among  the  magazines  of  the 
day  in  popular  instruction  and  literature.  It  is 
just  the  thing  for  all  feeling  an  interest  in  general 
education ;  in  fact,  we  don't  see  how  it  is  possible 
for  teachers  to  perform  their  duty  to  themselves 
and  their  pupils  without  first  gaiuing  inspiration 
and  experience  from  its  pages.  It  gives  us  plea- 
sure to  commend  it,  for  in  so  doing  we  feel  we  are 
performing  a  public  good. 
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Dictionary  of  Synonymes. 

» 

A  Dictionary  of  English  Synonjnnes  and  STnonjrmoiu  or  Parallel  Espressions, 
designeMl  as  a  Practical  Childe  to  Aptaeiss  and  Variety  of  Pliraseologj. 

By   RICHARD   80ULE. 

The  main  design  of  this  Dictionary  as  to  provide  a  ready  means  of  assistance 
"when  one  is  at  a  loss  for  a  word  or  an  expression  that  best  suits  a  particular  turn  of 
thoQ^ht  or  mood  of  the  mind,  or  that  may  obviate  an  un^ceful  repetition.  Even 
praonsed  and  skilftil  writers  are  sometimes  embarrassed  m  the  endeavor  to  make  a 
Bentence  more  clear,  simple,  terse,  or  rhythmical,  b}'  the  substitution  of  one  form 
of  diction  for  anotiier.  It  is  presumed  that  they,  as  well  as  novices  in  composition, 
will  find  the  present  work  nsefhl  in  overcoming  diffionltieB  of  this  sort 
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"  It  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  very  convenient  manaal  to  all  who  etain  white  ]>aper  with  blade  ink." — 
Grprgt  S.  Hittard, 

is  the  best  book 

your  book  contahis 
ito  rpace,  and  will  almost  comdletely  take  it's'place."— t/r^yy^r  B  EmrrwM. 

**  i  shall  keep  it  on  my  desk  for  reference,  as  now  the  best  work  of  the  kind." — B.  G.  North* o^y  See- 
ntary  of  tfu  Board  of  EdHcalion^  Conn. 

**  Vastly  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  heretofore  published."— 5.  ^.  EUit^  SuperinUndtni  of 
Schools^  Rockestor^  tf.  K  . 

**  It  is  priceless  in  value,  and  indispensable  to  every  student." — John  C.  Harkness^  President  State 
Notmal  University^  Wilmington^  Del. 

**  1  h.ive  examined  the  *  Dictionary  of  English  Synonymes,'  by  Richard  Soute,  and  feel  confident  that 
St  will  meet  a  want  long  felt  by  writers  and  conversationaKsts ;  a  want  but  partially  supplied  by  works  on 
the  sameaubject  heretofore  extant  "—//.  A .  yones,  Snperintendent  of  Schools^  Newhutr,  N,  Y. 

'*  I  have  examined  it  with  buuie  care,  and  lind  it  to  be  a  very  convenient  and  valuable  reference.  It 
will  be  of  great  assistance  to  me,  and  I  doubt  nut  will  prove  of  equal  service  to  those  who  have  much 
writing  to  perform.'  —Alexander  M.  Gotu.  Su/erintefident  of  City  Sckooie,  HvansvtHe,  Ind. 

'*  I*he  best  book  on  Synonymes  that  I  liave  ever  seen."— C.  S.  Bateman,  Sni^eriniendent  o/'ScAoois, 
Adrian^  Mick, 

**  On  examining  quite  a  number  of  wordA  to  test  the  defining  power  of  the  book,  it  is  certainly  sal^s- 
fiictory  in  the  highest  degnt.**^//enry  C.  //arden.  Head  Master  Shnrileff  Sckool,  Boston, 

**  I  feel  pleasttre  in  recDoiinendlng  it  to  public  notice,  as  well  adapted  to  facilitate  expressicm  in  com.- 
position,  and  ta  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  repeated  use  of  the  same  word  ;  supplying,  therefore, .  in  these 
important  respects  a  desideratam  among  works  of  this  sort" — James  Feixuson^  St^erintendent  of  City 
Sckcolsy  Lock^ris  N.  Y. 

"A  handy  volume  for  every  writer's  table.  It  differs  from  Rogef's  'Thesaurus*  in  that  all  the  words 
are  *et  down  m  alphabetical  order.  .  .  .  Heretofore  Rokci's  work  nas  been  the  most  convenient  hand- 
book, but  the  necessary  trouble  of  consulting  its  index  before  a  word  conid  be  found  is  a  constant  annoy- 
ancr  which  the  possessor  of  Souk's  will  escape.  For  rea4y  reference,  this  book  will  speedily  supplant  aill 
the  re»t."— Boston  Advertiser. 

*'  This  work  most  prove  useful  in  avo'ding  the  garbing  of  ideas  in  high-sounding,  hackneved,  or  vulgar  • 
words,  by  allowing  the  selection  of  others  more  elegant,  simpler,  and  clearer." — A'ew  York  Herald.  ^ 

**  The  examples  aue  numerous  and  well  collated,  and  the  shades  of  meaning  are  carefully  distinguished. 
We  know  of  no  work  that  is  its  equal  for  consunt  reference."— AVr^il  American  and  U.  S.  Gazette^ 
Pkiladel^ia, 

"  It  shows  careful  study  and  sound  scholarship,  and  may  be  commended  as  a  valuable  aid  to  accurate 
oompoaition."— iW>w  York  ^Tribune. 

**  For  fullne-ts,  convenient  arrangement,  and  diligent  editing,  it  aeems  every  way  fitted  to  answer  its  * 
useful  and  helpful  purpose."— ^m/^h  Transcript.  , 

"While  it  covers  nearly  the  same  ground  as  Crabbe's  'Synonymes'  and  Roget's  'Thesiurus,'  Mr.. 
Sou'e's  work  is  more  compact  than  the  former,  and,  through  its  excellent  alphabetical  arrangement,  is  - 
more  convenient  than  the  latter.   We  believe  i'  will  eventually  take  the  place  of  boUi  of  those  compendiums, 
admirable  as  they  are."— f  vwr^  Saturday^  Boston, 

**  It  co>nbiues  the  tw      '  ' 

of  the  kind  are  deficient 
and  Phrases'  is  so  lacki 
simple  but  complete  dictionary  of  synonymes.  "-^^-Crtf/cilrw  Aget  A^  Y. 


One  Yolvme,  Crown  8vo,  Clotli,  $^00;  8to,  $2.50. 
8eid  hy  McAU  posl  paid,  on  rec&pt  qf  the  price,  by 

LITTLE,  BI^OWN   &  CO., 

FuUiahers,  Boston. 


MODEL   TEXT-BOOKS 


s.oefiooiLS  kUB  k(^k^Emi 


HTT.T.ATtTVS  BEADEB8— New  Series. 

Hillard's  Primary,  or  First  Rbadkr,  illustrated. 

HiLXJUtD*s  Sbcond  Rbabsr,  illustrated. 

IIiLLARD*s  Third  Rbadrr,  illastrated. 

HiLLARD*s  Fourth  Rradbr,  iHustrated. 

Hillard's  iHXBRMBDiATfe  Rbadcr,  illoBtrated. 
Hillard's  Fifth  Rbader,  illiutnted.  Hillard's  Sixth -Rbadbr,  iUiistnited. 

With  an  original  treatise  on  Elocvtion  by  Prof.  Mark  Bailey,  Yale  College. 

WALTOFS  AffiPTHMETIOS. 

Walton's  Primary  Arithmbtic.  Walton's  Arithmetical  Ta^lm. 

Walton's  Intbllbctual  Arithmbtic.  Kby  to  Walton's  Tablb,  Part  i. 

Walton's  Practical  Arithmetic  Key  to  Walton's  Table,  Part  x 


WOBGESTEB'S  SEBIES  OF  DIGTIONABIES. 

Worcbstbr's  Pictorial  Royal  Quarto  Dictionary. 

Worcester's  Universal  and  Critical  Dicttokary. 
Worcbstbr's  Comprbhbnsivb  Dictionary. 

Worcbstbr's  Elementary  Dictionaxt. 

Worcester's  Primary  Dictionary. 

Worcbstbr's  Pocket  DicnoNART(in  press.}] 

WOBGESTEB'S  SEBIESOF  SPELLING  BOOKS. 

Worcbstbr's  Primary  Spelling  Book. 

Worcbstbr's  Comprbhbmsivb  Spelling  Book. 
Worcbstbr's  Pronouncing  Spblling  Book. 

Adams'  Spblling  Book,  for  advanced  Classes,  Spelling  Matches,  ExaminatiaB,  &c,) 
Northend's  Sblrctions  for  Analysis  and  Parsing. 


BEM)ING  AND  SPELLING  GHABTa 

Adapted  to  any  series  of  Readers.    The  best  and  cheapest  yet  published. 

Eight  Charts  mounted  on  four  large  cards,  35  inches  long  by  3*  mches  wide. 

These  Charts,  it  is  believed,  will  prove  a  very  important  aid  in  teaching  jroung  pupils  to  take 
the  first  steps  in  Reading  and  Spelling.    Greater  proKre«s  can  be  made  and  more 
interest  aroused  by  their  use  than  by  the  use  of  any  First  Reader  alone. 
Tlie  Latest,  Cheapest  and  Best  School  Charts  published. 

Seavey's  Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States. 

Re-H^tittitt  and  BrougH  Down  io  the  Present  Timt, 

Containing  several  new  fieatures  which  will  commend  it  as  the  most  desbable  School  History 
<  yet  published. 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 

CampbcllHi  Conelse  Scbool  Hlstorjr  of  tbe  United  Stsit«««  B&Md  on  Seavej*! 
•oodrieh's  History  of  the  United  States. 

IValton  ds  Cogsweirs   Arltl&meUc»l   Clutrts*      For    Oral    Practise    in  Simple 
Vumbers. 

The  Charts  are  four  in  number,  but  form  only  two  tablets,  one  chart  being  printed  on  each  side 
•fa  tablet  The  tablets  are  three  feet  by  two  feet  four  inches,  and  the  figures  are  of  a  suffideat 
Size  to  be  distinctly  seen  across  any  schoolroom. 

Oonespondence  is  solicited  with  reference  to  the  use  of  these  books.  A  yeiy 
Hbexttl  disoonnt  will  be  given  for  first  introduction.  Gatalognes  will  be  sent  on 
ai^lication.  Address 

George  F.  Phelps,  Agent, 

Care  of  J.    W^  SCHEBMERHOBN  <0   CO.f 

X4L   Somd    St.,  New  ITorlc- 


Ck)wperOiwcM  &  Co. 

Educational  Publishers^ 

628  &  630  ChestmU  Stnd^ 

1 

Pablish  a  FuU  Series  of  School  Text-BooTcs, 

DESCMPTIVi  mALQOUE  SENT  FREE. 


.  ■   i»  t 


A.XJ>&    TO 

School  Discipline: 

A  SVBSTTTOTK  TOK 

l9ol&ool  lieoorclSy 

Tm  AIDS  aecnret  the  sood  results  of  accarste 
records  and  reports,  with  leas  e:q)ense  of  time. 
They  naturally  and  inevitably  awaken  a  lively  and 
paternal  interest,  for  the  pupil  takes  liome  with  hiim 
the  wtinessts  ^kU  daify  conduct  andprogrtu. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

UBcadSt,  VffwTvt 


WI19  1^  ezpectiag  to  ladc  Nev  Positions 

FOB  VKB 

NEXT  SESSION, 

aSOTTLD  OITB  SAJILT  KOmOi  TO  THE 

AmzaV  SGBOOL  IN8TITVTE, 

I«  Bond  SC«,  Kew  Tw^ 


ExfianaUry  Chrulan  wiU  it  Mni  pm 


PARMENTER  &  WALKER, 


MMXUrKCTVtOffiB    QT    THE 


OEIXjEIBI=LJ5k.TElID 


WaltiaB  'iftfOl 


81 


COLORED    AND    WHITE. 


X2eiTA.nT^ieiHX21>,     1N4,I»« 


Our  Crayons  speak  for  themselves.  They  leave  no  marks  of  grit,  are  free  to  write  with,  and  make  but 
little  dust  They  are  packed  in  x  gro.  boxes,  with  our  name  on  the  end.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish 
Crayons  in  any  quantities,  from  100  to  10,000  gro.,  at  prices  as  low  as  any  other  roana&cturers. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  thank  oar  oistanera  far  their  pttronngo  duriqg  ikt  paat  twcoty-five  years,  and 
with  the  improvements  recently  made  iu  the  Article,  and  in  the  facilities  of  manufacturing,  we  are  fully  pre- 
pared to  meet  all  orders  promptly  in  the  future,  wishing  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  all  Crayons 
bearing  our  recently  adopted  trade  mark,  are  wananted  superior  to  any  in  the  market  either  of  foreign  or 
home  maoufoctttit. 

isr^^o   oliarire    for   Oases   of   Oartai^e* 

PARMENTER  ft  WALKER.   < 


IVO^V    ItEJ^jy-Y 


WU.SON,  HINELE  &  CO.'S 


ILLISTaiTEB 


DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 


OF    THX 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 


ow 


SCHOOL  and  COLLEGE  TEXT-BOOKS. 


CINCINNATI,  O. 


Th»  otOM  Bbulrahd  CUotogue  it  now  rtady,  (Jvm  \»l)  and  teiS  be  sent  obixib  to 
T«i»eher»  and  School  Qffietrs  vpon  appKeaiion  to  th*  PiMishers. 

^  m     .         m         mm  ■■■-»  —  ■■■!»-■  ..i  ^.i-  ■■  ■■!■  ■—■-■■■  ,.  »    ■  — ■         ■    i      ^■^^^»  ^ » ■ » —^^^^^  ■■■^  ■■  ■■■^i^  ■ 

THE  STANDARD  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES 


PUBUSHED   BY 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

519  and  661  Broadv&7,  Nev  York. 

OOBVliIiZ/8  FBOCiLBT  OBOOBAFHT^  8MmU  4lo,   96  p».    90  OMita. 
OOajiBXa«'8  IN'EBBM3DliL*riB  GlBOaBAPSY,  Ijuge  4to.  96  pp.    $1.6a 
COSNISIjIi'S  PHYSICAIi  GJGOGBAFHY,  Ijarge  4to.    104  pp.    $1.60. 

New  Edition  of  the  PrimanTt  ^^1^  "^^  letter  press,  new  maps,  and  new  cuts, /mi/  rra/fy. 

The  Intermodifl^to,  reviaed  to  date;  xecent  chaogts  in  boundariea»  new  censnsi  etc.,  embodied. 
Map  Drawing  taught. 

The  Physical ;  a  new  book,  embradne  the  most  recent  discoTeries,  and  theories.  Its  Hlnstration^^ 
numerous  and  beautiful.    Maps  magnificently  executed. 

Also,  Published  by  D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

OOBNSItli'S  7IB8T  STEPS  IN  GSOGBAPHY.  aChDd's4to.,  intended  to  precede  the 
Series.    Price,  45  cents. 

OOBXBIjIi'S  GBAMHAB  BCHOOIi  GEOGBAPfiT,  Large  4to..  123  pp.  Price.  $1.75. 
Of  the  same  grade  as  the  Intermediate,  but  fuller  in  detail ;  intended  to  be  used  instead  of,  or  to  follow 
the  latter  when  a  more  thorough  course  is  desired  than  can  be  had  from  the  Primary,  IntermocUatO 
and  Physical  alone. 

Spcdmen  eoples  to  teaehera«nd  aaliiol  oAeenb  VAbv  pbics. 


Cooley's  Physical  Science  Series- 

By   LE  ROY  C.  COOLEY,  A.M., 

Pruf,  ^  Naiwral  Philctophy  amd  Chemistry  in  the  State  Normal  School,  Albany,  N.  K. 

FOR    COMMON    SCHOOLS: 

COOItKT'S  MAMrAI.  OP  ORAL  I^CSOXB,  ^nd.  P|IA€V1€AI«  VXFSRIBniNTS* 

(Ifen-rly  Ready.) 
COOUBT'S  KLBIMBHTARY  PlltLOflOPHT,  el««»MUy  I11«c<r»tc4.    (In  Fkm.) 

FOR  SCHOOLS  oTlilGHER  GRADE : 

COOI.BY*S  NATURAIi  PHILOSOPHY $1  50 

CJOOLBSV^S  TBXT-BUOK  OP  CHBMISTRT i  »5 

C^OOIiBY'S  HAND-BOOK  of  APPARATUS  A  BXPBRIMBVT8.    {Hpr^paraHon,) 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  Prof.  Cooley's  Series,  aa  above  indicated,  will  be  completed  with- 
in^ the  ensuing  Spring  and  Summer  months ;  and  will*  we  feel  assured,  afford  facilities  in  this  department  ot 
science— in  the  particular  of  simple,  dear,  accurate  statement  of  the  subject  matter  ;  accompanied  by  fertil- 
ity of  practical  methods — which  the  most  inventive,  skilful  teachers  have  long  needed,  but  looked  for  heie- 
tofbre  in  vain.  « 


First  L®88<^iiii8  id  ilitfCisiii  ^racctGCiar, 

By  D.  B.  CHAMBERUN. 

ORAL  INSTRUCTION  AND  CLASS-BOOK, 

nriLT  ILLVSTBATZI)  70B  FBIKAB?  SCHOOLS. 
One  wA.  elegant  ISma,  00  pages.    Price  4Se. 

A  €tem  oiT  Bxc«llene«^  im  iirhtch  tJi«  Nattiinsl   Oroi^rth  ot  I««ing«a,ffe  Is  lik«n<- 
cd  to  that  or  m  Plant,  or  Tree,  inrbose  processes  ot  Unfolding  are 

Symbolised  Drlth  ndnsimble  SI^UI  and  Sigaiiicance. 

t 

In  the  Preface  the  anthor  says : 

**  Seed,  the  source  of  vegetable  life,  ferni,  and  beauty,  typiiies  Tnoucirr.    The  evolution  of  root,^  stem, 
foliage,  and  fruit,  represents  the  hitherto  hidden  organization  of  language.     Fitness  everywhere  visible  in 
the  structure  of  the  plant,  suggests  fitness  in  the  stnictiire  of  speech.     Even  the  little  child  unconsciously 
grasps  the  great  laws  of  language ;  the  analyses  culled  from  the  garden  of  Nature,  serving  at  once  to  eluci- 
date, to  please,  and  to  impwae     .......    The  temM  are  few  end  liuniliar ;  and  these  are  s^own 

to  be  strikingly  appropriate,    l^ie  pleasing  idea  d( growth  precludes  all  technical  division  ana  sub-division, 
all  qieculatioQ  aiul  abstraction." 


R  e  c  o  m  m  e  n  d  a  t  i  o  n  B  • 

From  President  ANDERSON,  Unioersify  of  Rochester. 

"  The  pictorial  representations  are  well  chosen.  .     The  development  of  the  laws  of  language, 

irom  the  laws  of  nature,  is  everywhere  self-evident,  and  the  student  is  constantly  impressed  with  the  all-im> 
portant  idea,  that  correctness  ot  thought  and  oonectnesa  of  expression  are  indissolubly  connected  with  each 
other.*' 

From  Rev.  Prof.  A.  C.  K END  RICK,  University  of  Rochester. 

"  I  fully  concur  with  Mr.  Chamberlin,  in  discarding  a  portion  of  cumbrous  nomenclature,  and  develop- 
ing the  language  as  a  vital  organism. " 

From  T.  F.  Harrison,  Astt.  Sttpt.  New  Yorh  City  Schools. 

*'  It  Gbmneods  itself  at  oocQ  ttf^teacbtrs,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  iriMy  adapted." 

From  DA  VID  B.  SCOTT,  Normal  School,  New  York  City. 

"  I  will  bring  it  up  for  adoption  as  soon  as  published.'* 

From  the  SusquehanMa  County  Teaehenf  Association. 

**  We  have  adopted  your  system.    It  works  admirably.    We  want  your  Grammar.' 


.^  Descriptive  Catalogues,  and  Special  Circulars  in  regard  to  all  our  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS, 
TEACHERS'  REFERENCE  LIBRARY  BOOKS,  and  SELECIED  MISCELLANEOUS  LIST, 
suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  may  always  be  had  on  application. 

%*  CorretpofMlenct  of  teachers,  and  pertooal  visitation,  is  exceedingly  welcome  to  us  always,  and  is 
■lost  cordially  invited.  

•54  Broadnrajr,  Bfeur  York* 


"  The  leading  meA  of  solenae  In  America  ave  among  He  oontribatova.  and  H 
is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  great  nation  vMah  it  is  intended  to  int^xost 
and  iDBtrVLOt."''~QHarferfy  Journal  €f  Scitnct  {^L^ntUn), 

THE  AMERIOAN  NATURALIST. 

rsA  oufhr  haoazikb  in  tsx  cotrmntT  dsyotsd  so  the  POFUiiABxziLTXOir  of 

NATURAL    HISTORY, 
Published  by  the  PEAMDY  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE,  Salem,  Mass. 

A.  8,  PAjOKARP,  Jr.,  aad  F*  W*  VUTMAM^  Sditora  and  Frofprietan* 

A.  HYATT,  and  £.  S.  MORSE,  AssociaU  Editors, 


It  is  the  aim  of  the  Editors  to  make  every  number  of  the  Naturalist  of  imf>onance  to  all  interested 
iii  the  study  of  Natural  History^  and,  as  the  leading  articles  are  written  by  aathorities  on  the  varioos  sab* 
jects  treated  of,  each  volume  forms  a  reliable  Ulustrmtod  Enq^lapodia  qf  NaiunU  Hisiory  of  great  value 
to  the  general  reader  a&  w«Il  as  to  MtuJxSh  and  students  ia  the  MsttireU  Scutuo*. 

The  NATURALIST  is  published  Monthly.  It  is  illustrated  with  tvood-cuts  and  plates,  and  eacb 
number  contains  64  large  8vo  pages  of  reading  matter. 

Tub  5TH  Volume  bbgins  with  ths  Nuubsk  for  March,  2871. 

Subscription  ti.00  &  year,  strictly  in  Adrance.    ffingle  Hiunbers,  35  ets. 

Subscription  to  Vol.  <  Uid  the  4   precediag  vdils.  m   numbtrt,  $i5<oSf     cr    bound,      ^18.00 

..     ••      5  ••    any   3         »♦     ^     *  «»         ••  ,2.50.      "          "             1500 

5  "     **     3         "             "  •*         "  9.75,      "         "             11-50 

5  "     ««      s         «    •         ••  «         "  y.^      «»         "              8.00 

5  in  clubs  of  5    to  9   at  the  rate  of  3.75    for    each    copy. 

5     "         "         ••   10    "   IQ     "      "        «•        ««  350      "  "  »* 

5    "      "      *•  JO  or  over "     "     **     "  300    "       "         " 

tClub  copies  sent  to  different  addresses  if  desired,  but  the  money  must  be  received  in  advance  and  at 
one  time.    Clubs  can  inclnde  both  new  and  old  subscriber. ] 

Single  volumes,  unbound^  $400 ;  or  bowtd^  $5-oo.    Covers  for  binding,  50  cents. 

The  bound  volumes  are  all  in  extra  full  cloth  Careen  or  brown),  with  gilt  backs  and  side  stamp. 

Addrts9  AMEBIOAN  KATtJBALIST,  Saism,  Mabs. 


M 

«( 

[SECOND  EDITION.] 

TBS  OITLT  AHSBIGAN  TBZT-BOOS  OF  ENTOHOLOaT : 

"  Certainly  the  Best  Manual  of  Entomology  wliich  the   English  reader  can  at  presoeni  obtsun."— 
Kature,  London. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  INSECTS, 

Being  a  [Mpular  introduction  to  the  studv  of  Entomology^  and  a  treatise  on  InJttHous  and  Bentficiai 
Insects^  with  descriptions  and  accounts  or  the  habits  x)f  Intocis^  their  transformations,  development  and 
classification.  By  A  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Curator  of  Articutata  at  the  Feabody  Academy  of  Science, 
Lecturer  on  Entomology  at  tbe  Mass.  Stale  Agricultmal  College,  and  Entomologist  to  the  Mass.  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  Containing  700  pages,  xi  full  page  plates,  and  651  cuts  in  the  text,  embracing  1238 
fibres  of  AMERICAN  INSECTS.  In  a  large  octavo  volume,  printed  on  extra  paper^  and  in  full  doth 
bmding  (colors,  brown,  green  and  claret).  Price,  $6.00.  The  "Guide"  has  been  alfeady  introduced  either 
as  a  text-book  or  for  rererence,  in  Harvard  University^  Williams  College,  Dartmouth  College,  Antiocfa 
College,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  And  other  institutions.    PuMlshed  by  the 

If  ATUJtALISTS*  AGBIICT,  Sstlem,  Hsmi. 

"The  Standard  Work  on  Uorth  American  Omithologj." 
THE    BIRDS   OF    NORTH    AMERICA; 

By  SPENCER  F.  BAIRD,  JOHN  CASSIN,  and  6E0.  N.  LAWRENCE. 
"WiUi  am  Atlas  of  One  Hundretl  Colored  Plates, 

Embracing  One  Hun'dred  species  of  Birds  not  figured  by  Audi/bon.    a  vols.,  4to.,  in  full  muslin  binding. 

In  order  that  every  Ornithologist  may  secure  a  copy  of  this  most  important  work  evtr  pnblished  on  the 
birds  of  America,  we  have  re-issued  the  work  in  a  superior  manner  and  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

Frioe  of  the  oomplete  Work,  $20  \  ot  separate,  Flates  $16,  Text  $5, 
Addrmi  NATI7RAI.I8TS*  AOBN^Y,  Balem,  1 


THE  NATmAlABTB'  AOBNCT  also  heve  a  terae  jiumber  of  Vatural  History  books  and 
pamphlets  on  sale.  It  is  also  the  Agency  for  the  sale  of  the  publications  of  the  Scientific  Societies  and  In» 
«tittitions  m  the  country.    Send  for  Catalogue  with  pricbs. 


Important  AnnbnnceiiLent. 

MAKE    UP   CLUBS    FOR 

THE  INDISPENSABLE   HAND-BOOK. 


How  to  Write — ^Haw  to  Talk — How  to 
Behave^  and  How  to  Do  Business. 

Complete  in  One  I«arf  e  Yotume. 

This  work— in  four  parts— embraces  Jost  that  practical  matter-of-liacC  information  which 
•very  one — old  aDd  yonog — onght  to  have.  It  wul  aid  in  attaining,  if  it  doea  not  inanrc, 
'^socceas  in  life.'^  It  contains  some  600  pages,  elegantly  boond,  and  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  as  follows : 

OW    TO     WRITE. 


As  A  Manual  of  Lbttbr-Wkitiko  and  Composition,  it  is  far  fufkrior  to  the  common 
**  Letter- Wi  iters."  It  teachea  tlie  inexperienced  how  to  write  Basiness- Letters,  JPamii}- 
Letters,  Friendly  Cotters,  Love  Letters,  Notes  and  Cards,  and  Newspaper  Articles,  and  how 
to  Correct  Proof  for  the  Press.    The  newspsi)ers  have  pronounced  it  **  Indispensable.*' 

HOW    TO    TALK. 

IS^a  OTHBR  BOOC  00NTAIN8  80  MCCU  USBTfTL  INSTRUCTION  On  tb«  flobject  SS  thlS.    It  teschos 

how  to  Speak  Correctly,  Clearly,  Fluently,  Forcibly,  Eioqaently.  and  Effectively  in  the  ^hop 
and  in  the  Drawing-room.  A  Chairman's  Gnide.  to  conduct  Debating  Societies  and  Pnblic 
Meetings.  How  to  Spell,  and  how  to  Pronounce  all  sorts  of  Words ;  with  Exercises  for  l>e- 
clamatTon.  The  chapter  on  **  Errors  Corrected  "  is  worth  the  price  of  the  volume  to  erei^ 
jouag  man.    **  Worth  a  dozen  grammars.'^ 

HOW    TO    REHAVE. 

Tbis  is  a  Manual  op  EriqiUBm,  and  ir  is  bblievidto  bi  tbb  best  "  MANNEB8  BOOK*" 
ever  written.  If  you  desire  to  know  what  good  manners  require,  at  Hume,  on  the  Street, 
at  a  Party,  nt  Church,  at  Table,  in  Conversation,  at  Places  of  AmuRement,  in  Traveling,  in 
the  Company  of  Ladies,  in  Courtship,  this  book  will  infoim  you.  It  is  a  standard  work  on 
Good  Beliavior. 

HOW    TO    DO    BUSINESS. 

iNiHSPBNaABLB  IN  TBB  CocNTiNChRooM.  in  the  StoTS,  lu  the  Shop.  on  the  Farm,  for  the 
Clerk,  the  Apprentice,  the  Book  Agent,  and  for  BoMoess  ISen  It  tenches  how  to  Choose  a 
Pursuit,  and  how  to  follow  it  with  snocess.  **  It  teaches  how  to  get  rich  honestly,*'  and 
how  to  use  your  riches  wisely. 

How  to  Write— How  to  Talk— How  to  Behave— How  to   Do 
Bnsinessi  bound  in  one  large  handsome  volnme,  $2.25. 

It  is  believed  that  no  book  ever  publiFhed  has  met  with  so  universal  a  demand  as  thin  one 
hss.  Ji  is.  in  eonsideratioB  of  the  Isct  that  so  maov  copies  are  wanted  in  the  same  vicinity, 
that  we  have  been  jndocod  to  offer  the  bpok — which  all  need,  and  every  one  ought  to  have — 
at  the  following 

CLUB   RATES^ 

t  GoFFf  <>r  M^U fa.a5l  lO  copies,  by  Express tlB.OO 

3  Ooptea,  bjr  ni»U 6.00|l9        ••  »•  »0,35 

H  Copies,  bjr  B«xprc«s •8.7II. 

SO  <k»ptes  or  more,  bjr  S^reaa,  mX  •l,3a  per  eop|r,  mmA  mm.  cxtr«  eopjr  to  tlM 

AgeMt* 

These  rates  sre  now  offered  for  the  first  time,  snd  we  feel  sure  that  many  will  be  glad  to 
«rail  themselves  of  these  terms.    All  orders  should  be  addressed  to 

&  S.  WELL85  rnbUsher^  S89  Broadway,  New  York. 


Teachers ! 


QEO.  XACLEAT,  PaUiihw, 
Pkiladelphia^  Naii  Yerk  and  Bottm. 


A  GREAT  OFFER ! 

Only  $3  for  ^  I   In  Value  I 

tlmillhElinlofNov 

Demsnat'n    IllKrtratcd     Macaclse 
KBd  KImr  aC  Pashlona, 

"  [ui'l  She  PretlT,"  i>  a  bootiful  ChtamD.  1 
■l^ndid  Pulof  Picivn.  ud  i  iilmble  mork  of  an : 
it  ii  M|hlir  finiahcd.  naHnied  lod  viTniihEd.  ud 
•vrA  mm  llutn  dmilr  Ihr  cn(  n/  tuiKtiflieH, 
•lid  ccfttiwi  wiih  DuDMST'a  Mdmthlt.  aficirdi 

™bscribe'^*™MOKST's'C«iAIiiiK,"ancl  ran 

aniy  luch  ;oll  hnw  la  drna,  Iwv  lo  cook,  how  Bo 

nm  b«HI,  wiKt,  happier.  WoaMn  ttrfti^It  God 
11  eiaelly  wlial  l(it»  winl.  In  fiwl,  ii  ■>  lli«  moil 
crnimlclc  Ladia'  MiB'tmt  now  ptibliibtd— Kui- 

for  il,  vni  prewar  i(  vrilh  lh«  beautiful  Uiromr\ 
Kinindci  al  yam  gcod  B>i*  aJid  Uiid  fcaUiif. 

*'^^™  W.  JEHKIKOS  DEK0BE8T, 


"Wall  Slates! 

NU.C  StBBdKTd  Stie*,  Ready  naada^ 

WFEGT  UiTE  HmfACCII  lUT  AM  FIAMO. 

,IAT  SIZE  MADE  TO  OSDEK. 
Thej  are  bo  framed  thftt  tiiey  are  free  ts 
Bhtink  ur  swell  witbont  poasibili^  of  spliUii^ 
or  warping. 


Fresh  Garden,  Flower,  Fruit, 
Herb,  Tree  and  Shrub,  and  Ever- 
green Seeds,  prepaid  by  mail, 
with  directions  for  culture.  25 
different  packets  ofeither  class  for 
M.OO.  The  six  classes,  $5.00. 

30.oaa  rtB.  EveixTFcn  and  Tne  S«ds;  Appl^ 
Peat,  CheiiT,  cic  ;  Gnu  Scedi ',  BhI.  CablHie. 


Sinlll   KniiUk  Sloe 
■"'"--  liy.s-- 


elc,  br  rnall,  prppH).     New  Goldrn  Bmd- 

in  UJy,  wa.    KicmI  DMoipIiTe  Calalocu 

-  ly  plalll  addrcH.  gnli>.     Agenti  wanlad. 

r ...  ..    . Quba  and  Ibe  Trade. 


The  ntillty  of  the  Blackboard  la  t>ci7(»d 
diwnuaiotL  It  la  an  admitted  nec«8u^ 
wherever  teaehing  is  lo  be  done.    The  ntx- 

SCHOOL  TBICHEB,    SuSDlT-flCBOOL  TSIOHXB, 

ZiicnmiB  oa  Bdcnce,  and  FBomsox  in  ooU 
lege,  each  has  constant  need  of  it- 
It  being  indispenBable,  the  question  is, 
'What  blackboard  ia  btsti  The  verdict  of 
Science  and  testimonj  of  teacheia  agree  on 
the  Ev6k&.  Thia  surloca  ia  incomparably 
Tmt  BasT.  The  most  ooatlj  natural  alatea  do 
not  equal  iL  It  is  finer  and  harder  and 
blacker  than  slate.  II  ia  also  smoother,  and 
^et  it  never  becomes  glazed,  and  maiks  upon 
It  are  perftctlj  leglUo  from  any  direction. 

The  portable  Esn^  Slstt  i<>  nnrivalled. 
It  ia  light,  easily  and  Bvfelj  handled,  leas 
liable  uian  slate  to  breaks  and  scratchy 
to    nsQ,   mnob    cheaper. 


-  -  sepamtes  from  the  wood.  This  elaeticily 
of  the  EUREKA  SLATE  ia  one  of  its  pecu- 
liar and  moat  valuable  properties. 

Ziist  of  sizea  and  piioe^  with  iUoabated 

deecriptiaii  of  EBnamid'a  BUclAoftxd  Support 
and  Sandall'a  Blaektoard  Suel,  sent  on 
application. 

J.  W.  SchemDerhom  &  Co., 

Maamfhrlnrcn,  I<  Bond  St.,  Ifaw  Yerk. 


[Entncd  tccoidiiui  to  Act  of  Coni 
by  J.  W.  SoiKa-aaHoa^  I 
(iba  nflhe  DiW 


hlSi 


ol  Mc'YDik.]     Coprnsht, 


com:m.on'w:ea.j;*th[     r 


OFS-ICES... 


Of    NEW    YORK. 

— — -lyS    BItOAJ>'WA.'X'. 

OSABTBS   gEBPlTUAL. 
J.  B.  PEARSON,  President  JOHN  PIERPONT,  Vice-President 

^.  JK  MOUSS,  Secretary'. 


M,  imcl  Hid  icnpUjpnmt. 

>Tfti[at>l«  and  pardofotfl  im  (lie  proflif 

arl^  ud  ua  pa^ble  ia  cuh  m-  m  >ddi 


(ha  MvTUALpluitiDdiuuet  Air4i7cJ*sAof  liffiu 
Tmi^  Bod  BTfl  fr«  from  tfie  uiu 


■□ad,  wwkin  J  Agmti, 


Tlw  OommoDwaklth  Idft  Timiirinrni  Oa  tA.\ 
hiiiMB.  OOclrcd  inddiRCKd  by  ttioss  Kbo  iic,  by  Ion 
■ei,  Ibc  Cammonwallh  deili  with  lu  Agcna  u  libanlJy 
— ' Id  due  ihon  who  »e~  ■•  t-i-i-t-ii- 


TesOhMs— both  inttlleclnil  » 
riwIhcT  Lhey  puntiv  it  nchidvelv.  c 
1  jini  empowered  to 


U  Um  (floit,  *od  SUCCESS  will  yield  a  i 
etc,  (orwaided  wilboiu  cbu^  by  m^  or  delivered  a 


iAgmti,  (maai  ennat,  thinlc 
iuwilb  Ibeir  Ijgli  lerponiibiU- 
pennii,  RCoiDiiiiig  Tidly  the  bonot 

xufnl  in  ihii  benSficent  Add  «r  bbtf; 
Dfec  peteiiDally  sr  by  l«l<:r  it  ill  timee. 


P.  O.  Box  MX> 


F.  E.  Morse,  Secretary^ 


178  BROADWAT. 


KICZtOSCTOPSB. 

Frln  Ust,  nioatrat^  Wni  to  107  tUiMt. 

Oolorad  Kiotosraphlo  rtowa  on  OIms, 


Art,  Sdenca,  SellglflB,  Slstoiy,  etc 

T.  B.  Wn*Tji,iaTBH.  Optbdan. 

4»  H ....        _      . 

THE  SOOraEEIT  MAGA^Si 

7"Ar     fl«/,'    purely     Literary    Monthly 
published  in  the  South. 

TheneliTciilenlto  he  found  !n  each  nunber  iuned, 
Si  rl.    'We  tcm«nui..ei,f  Southern  Lit.n.ll.Kl 


■<5t™; 


ed  in  e>ery  Sni*.    Addreu  the  fiibli , 

mroDocs,  bsottit  *  hill, 

r*  Or  Mk  your  Nen  Dealer  to  (elfl  lor  yuB. 


BELIjS  I     IIE3IL.U9  1 1 


THE  Zrxtll  CENTURY, 
PITBUHIKD  Dl  CHARLEflTOV,  B.  O^ 

ABLEST    AND    BKST 

iZiL7b;bated  koittbl? 

Bror  FnblUhed  In  the  Bouth. 
Soiur^in,  (jjo  ftr  A  nn. ;  Sin/^  cfin  31t 
Oneoflhebotmediumi  for  Gnl-elaa  adfankinfl 
ouili  of  the  Potomac    To  be  had  u  lU  Nm 
Stiidi  md  Fenodical  Dealen. 

Addreu,  G.  L.  MORDECAI. 

_     Atndjtr  Nn,  Vm*  Sltf, 
I  PiM  St.,  (ifooD  1.)  New  York  Ow 


ROBERT  PATON,     1  UBBiBY  (IE  EDCCiTION, 

BK  WBims  or  UL  COUHTSIB. 


BdIukA  Ohnroli  knd  0909 

FURNITURE, 

Ehmi»7  School  and  Lecture  Boom  SstUn, 


BIjA.CBJjaOJk.RDS,  ^o..  A«4 


ST., 

I,  —  Piriiiular  iltniiinn  it  iiVni  for 
The  Patent  Bevercible  settea. 
tr  Stxdfir  Calahz"'. 


BalmlKfl  I 


Tal.  I— XdDka'i  Tboagkli 
Uon. 

Tal.  II»>-lAeke<*  Eoay*  ob  Stady-  aad 
lUadlBS  t  MIltoB'a  BpUtle  o>  Ed_u- 
UuB,  witk  LIth  of  Iioekn  Bad  VIltoB. 

Vm.  m—^araee  Mbbb'*  PBpcn  bb 
tlu  StoAy  at  Phjnlalogjr  1b  Sckaols. 

Vol.    XV._SHttUk     Dnl-nnltr    Ad- 
<nuH  I      (>)    Hill,    OB     [.l*rT«.rT    bb< 
kduesBUsBf    (>)  Praode,    a« 
raHcBd-work;  OCbi- 
Irl*.  on  (ka  Clutlee  eT  Boaiu. 

Vol.  V»Tka  Blkla  In  «k«  PolUt* 
■aha»lai.tke  OplBlmM  a«  iBdividiwli 
BB«    af     tka     Pfm*,    wltk      JaiUalal 

~  HlalSBh 

Tal.  T1»-Tkc  Bible  fa  Mm  Pablls 
BakssU,  Part  II.,  contaialag  the  A^- 
druMi  of  A.  D.  M«y«  Bad  IHomaa 
Ttcken,  ar  Clnclanrntl. 

OIkwTblnM,  ta  pt^ntlba,  «SI  tt  lilj  gmoBBcad. 
It  is  Diij  design  Id  make  CourLm  ahd  Stahe>- 
iiti>  Editions  or  the  worki  of  EdEicatioual  vriten 

ivhich  pDtm  tlia  pntlucii  M  iba  be!  uiiDdm  viifaia 


J.  W.  Schermerhom  &  Co., 
U  Bond  St.,  trer  Tork. 


ILWRITED  ClTlLOGUe 


First  Staps  in  Snglish  LiteratoK 

Br  Abthui  Gilhoh,  A.U. 

iVrurirt:  HviuaHuusKTOH, 
Cami'iilgi :  H.  O.  HoucHTOH  & 


Oneiol.     lieu,  pp.  qi.    fi 

"  Coaiwicl,     COUciM.     COABCivtltlDUlN 

U«ew  Yofk  IndepciKlcnl. 

"II  ouehl  lo  became  n  Tot-6«>lE 
Khooti.  when  Eniliih  Ltleniiire  ii  ' 
(lecled  i»«,"    [Spnngfield  RepublicaiD. 

"  We  in  CDRfiilenl  Ihil  no  belter  Teit'bonk^fcr 
Itnpartina  the  knawledu  cu  bo  lii 
Sltpf."'^  [Aleiander  Hyde. 

"  Eiceedlnxly  Toliubtc  to  paB|. 
Keligioiu  Miiaiioe. 


School  material, 


"The  1 


iaien 


I  wil^  pleii 


AFPAUTTS, 
Black  Boards, 

lOOKS,  CHilltTS, 
Olobes,  Uapa, 
OTinnMtlo  Appuatnt*.  Objaot  Teaehlnc 

AppariitaA, 

SCHOOL  FDEHITimE 

a/ imrat  nftrier  mmbrn  itjlti,aiiimiavttki¥ 

"  ArtlcleB  for  crrerr  SetaAsl." 

Maatdfar  lo  ill. 

J.  W.  Schermerhom  &  Co., 

14  Boad  81.,  New  Tork. 


ilU  the  pitiful  little  appendiK  dtvoud  a  eome 
1  to  ll<e  niUect."  IJahn  E.  Bnidlsr,  Prio- 
Ibany  Free  Academy. 


,  iliaUtamifratHtmlEAtmrmlBmrim 


Opel  Albany  Fi 

"A  marvelleawy  cotnpnnentiTg  (no 
aontf  afBniMih  literatnre  I>ob  iu  dewp 
day."   [Ouinin  Union. 

"Tha  nuMI  ncrlert  of  it*  kind  we  hi 
rj  Gaieile. 


Foi  ule  br  all 


Seat  frna  b],  siail  -oa 


(^  OOD  PHYSICIANS  tell  us   that  if  the  stomach  i9 
"■"  wrong,   all    is   wrong. 

TARRANT'S 
EFFERVESCENT  SELTZER  APERIENT, 

while  acting  as  a  corrective  "aprM  tbftt  organ,  gently  expels 
aH  morbid  matter  from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  imparts  a 
healthful  activity  to  the  sluggish  liver. 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE  WHOLE  DRUG  TRADE. 


PATENT  BOOK  CARRIER, 

For  Bo-ys  and  OIfIs. 

Thk  duugt  which  BoDk>ra«iT>  bslmcn  bona 

udjv  dulnidive  to  iIm  bindinci. 

difficaltT.     Iinikds^nat  fivor  wilh  ntichen.  pnpilK, 


J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.. 

MAMurACTintwu. 
11  Bond  St.,  N«w  York. 


HIGBEB  gflPOATlOW. 
HELLMUTH  COLLEGE. 

HBLLMUTH  L  (SPIES'  OOLLSQS, 

Iniucuntcil  by  H.  R.  H.  Prinn  Anhnr.    B<aid 
■nd  TuilioD  per  innum,  »]rf.     PlnrDIHT :  The 


ff 


t'ED— AGENTS,  {9S0  par  dayi  i 

I    tliE  ccltlinitd    HOME   SlIin'l'L 

SEWING  MACHIKE.     Hat  Ilit  ih^i 

■        "         he  "&c*  ttiic*"  l»like  on  bol 

JOHN  SOI 
&  CO.,  - 


ILL  MODERN  miES; 

At  Prices  to  salt  AIL 

ir  C^ntnlOBUo*.    Ton    Cents. 

J.  W.  Scltermerkom  &  Co., 

MAHUrACTU»lt3, 

U  BMid  «U|  Kaw  Yark. 


Newspaper 
Advertising. 

A  Book  of  Ttj  e)ov)yprid(eil  p^«,lMte!r  IftaneA 
cnnuina  ■  lilt  a(  Ik*  but  Amcncan  Ad^rrliiiu 
UediBB*,  ti'ii'*  'lie  namci,  drculiiiona,  and  ful 

Kriculin  concerning  llw  Jfitdin^  DaiLyand  WnliLv 
itHsil  and  Fuiilj  Ncwifnpcn,  raeeilier  wilb  lO 
tboe  hinag  lai^  dmlaliou,  publiilied  in  (ha 
inlereit  of  Scligion,  Agrieuliure,  Lilenlun,  Mc. 
eTc  £veiT  Adrvrtiwi,  nd  amv  panon  who  con- 
icKipiftiH  DeeottHif  audi,  will  Und  uti^  book  oTcrtal 
Tflua.  Mailed  fin  U iinvsddreu  on  nnipt  of  u 
cenn.  OBO.  P.  BOWEIJ,  ^  ""  "->- 
lithm,  Nd.  *d  Pari  Bow.  New  York, 


Ikii  iiltrtiliiig  and  Taluiblt  booli,  b 
ind  bat    Adveiliiing    Agency    in   Iha 

a  •aieiiUfla<iil7  and   ijatsmatl- 


VEIJ,  ft  CO.,  Pab- 


nUicily  for  the  1i 


MANUFACTURED   BY 

DOANE,  WING.  CUSHING  &  SMITH, 


433  BiToome  Ht.,  "Ne-w  York. 


emi  il  u  knswiL"— rif  Slajtdml(C»iMiv\  Oct.  «,  i>tK 
1  UwtilT  RCDBBind  far  balta  qtuEir  ud  pdaL"— £JkiW 


.TS,' 


ulirin  of  lone,  uid  tba  boDQ  of  in 


Evezything;  for   Schools ! 

•■     A^  B,   O,   ■WAX.X.    ClIAWTS. 

^/Z)^  TO  SCHOOL  DISCIPi.II/E.    tThiT  •**■  tfan  g(  noanUccpiiis  ud  ndia  "mud*"  Hi 

ARiTHMETICAI.  FOKMS  AND  QEQUKTRICAL  SOLIDS. 

BLACK-BOARDS,  with  perfect  tlileuriaa.    Nine  lifci  niidy  nudk    . 

BLACK-BOARD  RUBBSRS,  BLACK-BOARO  BASJILS  ami  BLACK-BOARD  SUPPORTS 

BOOK  CARR/ERS,  lor  bora  udiirU,  nirpopiikr.  BOOK  RESTS. 

CALL  BELLS,  Tor  Taebcn'  dakm,  TM^id  Srla. 

COMPOSITION  PAPER    "AnEdacaiioiuilNonltr."    CRAYONS.   Cnjon  Holder,  )iul  invaad 

CROQUET,  cuntpkHielindboalt.  inboiL,i«>dKy]elarSc)itn)i,  t4.<a. 

CI/BE-SOOT  BLOCK,  i^aialiitftrboi.      DESKS  >nd  serrK£S,aa  "PbyDolD^  PiincqilM." 

Cl'ATL'^J'T'/C^/'/'.ljr.irc^^—Damb-tMll^  lUsgik  Cluba,  Wudi,  cR. 

/JVA-  WELLS-^\  kind!.       INK  VEMTS,  <Sciiri«t'*  istcmj  fur  Gllini  I>k  Well*,  tie. 

"KINDER  GARTEN  BLOCKS." 

MAP  AND  CHART  SUPPORT.  idjnitiUe  I 

ItEDALS,  to,  revlrdt.  new  mnd  .ppropmu  c(e>i 

MOTTOES  (w)  foT  ScbDol-cooin  wUIl 

NUMERAL  FRAMES,  •uperior  ilyK  iv>  bitli,    i4t  bill* 

-oayECT-TEACHiNa  blocks."  «<  fc™*  "^  loii*. 

SLATING,  "EUREKA  LIQUID"  (Unager-m).  fa>aiikii«lii  eadurii«iiidmDiinD«lSl 

SLATE-RU8SERS,  u>  crue  wi'ihmit  nrer.  SPELLING-STICKS,  fcr  Piimirii 

SBNTENCE-SriCKS,  far  Primiriini,  "id  build  upienuniz*." 
WORD-CARDS,  for  "  Object  TeuhiDS,"  xs  common  midm. 

./4r^  many  etier  ttte/tU  things  for  ModerH  Sekoali. 
Ba«kiell«iK  Teuhen  lod  School  OScenihoDld  ban  our  IlJuatnled  CaBlogna.      SeM  for... 

y.   W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 


Dialogue  Books,  Speakers,  &o 


THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  DIALOGUE  BOOK. 

M^O*  1.-ORI0IKAL  DtALOOtJES  (recently  paMished)    Cmmtm  ^- 

X«  THE  SCHOOL  BOYS*  TRIBUNAL.— CHAKAcniisr  Saplm:  /Ar  7m^,  Tha  TronbteMOiw 
Bill  Drafc  Sinaon  Stupid,  Robin  Rogue,  Granville  C»ah<ad,  Hiiam  Holdback,  Ernest  lliinker,  Laineiioi 
Laxy,  ist  Attendant,  ad  Attendant. 

II.  THE  STRAIGHT  MARK-^MAiACnot* : *Blr.  Rusm,  m  mw  T4Mktr,  aad  aefteial Sdtd^. 
Boyi. 

III.  FASHIONABLE  EDUCATION:  or,  Tm  Attomo  Cw\j>.''Dramatts  Ptrx»nai  Urn 
Belmont,  Ellen.  A#r  #/«&«/  da^grAUr,  Sophia,  ^rr  y^umg  datifhUr,  a^ut  (en  yean  old^  Mary,  her  ymmg* 
eU,  (M^oui  «/jr,  Jeannette,  htrnigce^  Hester  Foster,  ker adopted ckiUL,  Mrs.  Montfort,  m  Mend 0/ ihtfami- 


^  ;  Miss  Hotdfbrth,  Miss  Mooostrack,  nd 
Cmcvm/amh." 


^B   ^^©•^^W^^^B     •^^P^^^^^^ 


AMflwf,  tmrnebert  ^tkt  **  Ladie^ 


TV.    THE  "  ETA  PI  SOCIETY/'— CHAKAcmis  :  Percy  Johnson,  a  roodachelar;  Charlie  Scott. 
m  smart  Bay;  Willie  White,  a  tmaU  boy  ;  George  Lee,  Henry  Rogers,  Mr.  Huiiter,  tkt  TtacJur. 

V.  THE   ROCKVILlE   PETITION.— Char actbrs:  Mr.  Easton,  RdUor  »f  tkt '^  K^clnm* 

2'oumai;"  Mrs.  Easton,  Editor's  w/e  ;  Mrs.  Pillsbury,  Doctor's  wife ;  Mre.  Liiiebhi,  Mnvkamfs  toifa; 
Irs.  Barnard,  ms  old  ladr,  somonM  dt^f;  Miw  TwitcheU  ftod  Mias  Sprinib  mmidm  iadks;  Emma 
LiDOoln,  a  oekoolgirli  oflice  boy,  servant. 

VI.  PUGGE.-CHAKACrBRs:  **  VtoS.,"*  a  sckooi  hoy^  of  proUosumml anAHioni  Pagse,  «  jr;k##l 
Mcr,  o/poeticaiam6itioH:  Ned,  Judge,  and  other  school  boys,  Mr.  Whimple,  iht  teacJUr, 

VII.  RUFFER,  THE  BORE.— Chakactbrs :  Rufier.a^tfrv;  Barkie  and  Joe,  miimaUs;  Bar- 
■ard  and  Falmie,  friends  ^To*%  School  hoys. 

VIII.  EXAMINATION  DAY  AT  MADAME  SAVANTE'S.-Chaxactbbs  :  Madame  Sa- 
▼ante,  and  several  young  ladies,  her  j^n^Hs, 

IJC.    THE  PRIZE  POEM.^-CHAaACtKts:  Grant,  Lane,  Netting^  and  other  Sdioal  boys;   Mr. 

Eyesanears,  tko  Teacher. 

X:.    WILLIAM  RAY'S  mSTORYUSSON.-HCliARACTBaB:  Sevaial  Sdrnol  Boya. 

JK.I.    SLANG.— Charactus  :  Kate  Merrill,  a  School  Girl;  Lizzie,  Kaie's  little  sister;  Muy  Wil- 
liams, JCate^s  cousin  ;  Harry,  Brother  of  Kate  and  Linie;  Ralph. 

XII.    HOMINITIC  GEOGRAPHY— (said  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  bte  Exhibition  in  Slow- 
lafim  Academy.)— CHARACTcaa :  Teadier  and  levaial  paplla. 

XIU.    **NOT  AT   HOME."— CHASi^cnosrSniaa,  Jane,  EUaa,  MiM  Brigga,  Misa  Pany. 

Bridget 

311 V-    THE  QUEEN'S  ENGLISH.— CHARACTsas :   Mrs.  Smith,    Mrs.  Brown,  Mary   Smith, 
f  #fntnia  Brown,  Mias  St  Qair,  Miss  Gordon,  Miss  Graham. 

It  ii  bonnd  in  paper  ooven.     Prl««  40  eemla. 

^0«        oi'thisseries  will  be  published  early  is  187s.    It  niU  be  vsrtt  op  of  Dialofae^  adected  vitfl 
great  care  ficm  the  best  available  sources. 


American  School  Dialogues,  new,  paper....— ^  40 

American  Speadcer xo 

Amateur  Dramas « ....  1  50 

*'       Theatricals,  Miss  S.  A.  Frost 50 

Art  of  Extempore  Speakings  Baotaia*.*..-.-*-!  50 

Book  of  Oratory,  Marshall,  xamo i  75 

'*  of  Reciuttons  and  DhaoMes,  F.  B.'Wtlsdn.    90 
^  of  Comic  Speeches  and  Humorous  Rec^la-  .. 

tions,  A.  T.  Spencer ....  ....    '50 

'  ofTableuxand  Snadow  Pai^tomines......    50 

"  of  Stump  Speeches  and  BurlMque  Oratioi^    fa 
Comic  Reciutipaa  and  Humosous  Dialogues, 

Jerome  Barton ^ 

Comic  Speaker —....— .....*......    to 

Debater,  McElligott ........x  90 

Dedamaiion  for  the  Million.    Part  i.  Poetry ; 

Part  a.  Dialogues:  Part  3,  Prose,  each 60 

Dialogues,  Nos.  >*  a,  3«  4t  5«  6^  7>  P>per,  each.    10 

*•       for  Young  Folks.  S.  A-  Frost 50 

Dialo8[<m  from  DMteni^  Rttta-.^.^^.^.  ,.».i  50 
Elocution,  Griffith  . . . ....  ........  ....  .•.....^.s  ■» 

Mitchell 1  50 

Elocutionist  paper. .... .... ....     lo 

Excelsior  Dialogues ...........x  75 

Entertaining  Dialogues,  Northend.... — i  as 

Exhibition   Speaker...... ..t  95 

First  Book  of  Oratory,  Marshall.....  — x  50 

Free  Speaker,  Fowl e ...x  50 

Humorous  Speaker,  Oldham.. — ......... ....i  90 


i« 


10 


Little  Speaker,  Northend 60 

NalMcal  "  •         .- X  zi 


National  Speaker,  paper .........^..........#0  la 

tamo .*••....  ........ .SB..* z  ao 

New  American  Speaker,  Zadioa  ........  ......  a  eo 

"    Union  •*       PhUbrick... a  as 

New  York  Speaker... ....^....^........i  75 

*'One  Hundred**  l^mlogues,  Fbwle 1  9^ 

Original  DiakigM  Sargent —  .z  60 

Qao  Huodred  Choice  SelectM>na,  paper. ...    3a 

Parlor  Suce z  90 

**     Tableax^..*. .......^ ...«..«.....•■•#%. a  9" 

*<     DiAmAa,  Fowle.^..  .«..  ....  «. ^.  z  90 

"     Theatricals ., .^  ....    S^ 

Fatttotic eloquence,  Kirhtaatf .....  .^^ .«..i  79 

**       Speaker,  Raymoi^...>.........<.*.*t  75 

^  **  ••  paper — —.    za 

Primary  Speaker,  SVierwood..  *... .... .. 

"  •      Philbrick 

Priinary  Standard  Speaker,  Sargent.... . 
S^'bbatn  School  Scrap- Booir,  new  edition.. -.-.z 

School Dialog'iea,  Lavelk — «..«« .......x 

..............z 

:..x 


.-:  5 


•4 


No^hend- 
School-day  Dialrtgues....  .... 

School  Exhibition  Book«...». 

School  Speaker,  Sai¥lers 

Standard  Speaker,  Sargent... 


ii 


Stump  SpcUrw  ^ 

The  Mimic  Stage ..-.«. — z 

Umiom  speaker,  Sandeia..^. .... ....  ....  ...•^.z 

United  States  Speaker,  Lovell.  ....  .-..  ...-  .•-.  z 

tJnfiversal  Speaker.... ..—  .«.-——.—•—•.•. z 

Yomig  Amencan's  Speaker.  ..—  ..—  ....•m.*...  s 

Young  Speaker,  Lovell—..  .— .  — —  — • .  —  .—  s 
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zo 
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Ahtwe  euro  mailbd  «U  prices  nasned;  sent  ty  Exprbsso/  ao  Jereeni 


Bail's   Drawing  Charts. 

S7  Piol  LOT7X8  BAIL,  ShefBtld  Sdentiflfi  Sdiool,  Tale  ColIegaL 

JTos.  1  to  SO.    Mm,  44x40  tnoliM*  wit|fc  Kejr.    Pri«9,  per  Set., flO  M 

•iMCle  Ol&iurU , «• 


THESE  Charts,  the  K^emilt  of  long  eaip«aemiM  ia  toMhing,  are  baood  oa  philoao- 
pfaical  and  analytioal  prinoiplea.  They  famish  a  system,  rigidly  progreasiva 
and  scientifto,  yet  so  simple,  that  with  them  any  intelligent  teacher  can  so  train  the 
hand  and  eye  of  pupils,  as  to  lay  a  sore  fonndauon  for  excellence  in  Art  and  Design. 

*'  A  knowledge  of  the  prinoiplea  of  Drawing,  at  least,  has  become  essential  to 
smccess  in  eveir  department  of  the  mechanicsd  arts ;  and  the  cultivation  of  tUa 
talent  in  early  Ufe  has  opened  to  many  young  men,  who  would  otherwise  have  plod- 
ded along  as  mere  laborers,  opportunities  for  distinction  and  wealth  as  inyentexfl^ 
architects  and  builders." 

This  knowledge  is  aoquifed  most  easi]^  in  early  lifa.  It  is  the  ofajeot  of  Bah/s 
Ststem  of  Dbawino  Ceabts  to  supply  this  mfomiation  in  a  form  not  difficult  to  be 
understood.  It  takes  the  dbild  at  the  bqB;inning  of  his  school  education,  adds  in- 
terest and  diversity  to  his  studies,  and  utilizes  much  time  heretofore  wasted.  Its 
introduction  into  our  schools  will  prove  a  wise  economy,  adding  to  our  material 
prosperity  by  making  mechanics  more  skilKol  and  tasteful,  and  by  developing  talent 
that  would  otherwise  remain  unproductive. 

The  great  obataolM  to  the  suooessful  leaching  of  Drawing  in  Common  Schoolfl^ 
have  been  : 

1st  The  lack  of  artistic  culture  and  praetioal  skill  on  the  part  of  teaehers. 

2d.  The  lack  of  time  sufficient  to  give  pupils  that  individual  instruction  mads 
lieoessary  by  the  systems  of  insteuctions  heretofore  in  use. 

3d.  The  mistaken  notion  that  Drawing,  either  as  a  seienoe  or  an  art,  can  be 
aoqtured  by  transferring  pictures  from  one  piece  of  paper  to  another,  without  m 
systematic  training  of  the  hand  and  eye. 

4th.  The  delaying  of  the  study  and  practice  of  the  art  until  the  natural  taste  fer 
the  exercise  has  been  out-grown,  And  the  pupil's  time  has  become  too  valuable  to  bo 
pleasurably  devoted  to  the  training  in  Sementary  principles,  necessary  to  ensure 
certain  and  reliable  progress  in  tiie  art 

These  Charts  are  designed  to  obviate  each  and  all  of  these  difficulties.  Tha^ 
they  are  fitted  to  accomplish  their  object,  is  proved  by  the  uniform  success  which 
baa.  attended  their  use.  The  Series  consists  of  twenty  Charts,  arranged  according 
to  a  strictly  progressive  plan,  as  the  following  list  will  show  : 

CHART  Ho.  1.  SIralglU  Vimf  and  Angles,  with  n  flente. 

•*  M    ii.  I^ettors  gampo— d  9t  gtmlgitt  I4ncs  and  Angles. 

M    S.  Right  Angles  and  triangles. 

m  M    4.  The  S^inars. 

«■  M    5.  Applications  eC  the  flqnare. 

M  H    6.  AMHIeatloas  eC  the  g^paare.    flhnple  FIgncea.    Bewns»  eta. 

M  M    7.  Applleations  ef  the  Square  and  Triangle. 

«  •*    8.  The  Cnrve  I.ine. 

M  M    9.  BUIpees. 

M  M  10.  Variations  of  the  OonMc  Cvrre. 

«  M  U,  1«  and  13.  AppMeatinne  of.  the  Fev^colng  Unea. 

M  te  14  and  Iff.  Views  of  Dwelllnga. 

-^  M  le.  IieaYes. 

m  w  17.  The  0|rele. 

«.  M  18.  CIrenlar  and  BUipUcal  geroUs. 

M  M  10.  Simple  Ornaments. 

M  «4  go.  More  Oomplieated  Oimaments. 

The  patterns  are  printed  in  broad  Unas,  large  enough  to  be  seen  by  an  entire  aohooL 

With  these  Charts  is  a  Key  which  explains  each  chart,  nvingsufficient  informa- 
tion to  enable  any  teacher  to  «ise  the  Charts  intelligently.  The  Key  contains  ahio  • 
^raatise  00  Penipective,  iftustrated  by  thirty-six  plates. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


DR.  F.  G.  JOHNSON'S 

Indestructible  School  Charts 


(Aiphtihet  Series  now  ready ^  and  Philosaphieai  Series 

nearly  ready  J 


The  method  of  making  these  Charts  U  entirely  new.  There  is  neither  papet, 
inhj  printing  press,  tape^  rollers,  nor  varnish  employed  in  their  mam{faeture  ; 
being  printed  by  hand  in  pure  white  lines^  with  imperishable  oil  colors,  on  enam- 
eled jet  black  eloth. 

The  inventor  of  these  Charts  prepared  a  series  of  ten  Philosophical  Charts,  8 
feet  by  4  fe^t,  in  1866,  embracing  aboat  200  diagrams,  a  large  edition  of  which 
-was  rapidly  sold, — the  engravings  being  destroyed  by  fire,  no  subsequent  edi- 
tions were  made. 

To  further  show  the  purpose  of  these  Charts  and  the  favor  with  which  they 
were  received,  at  the  time  of  their  publication,  we  give  the  opinion  of  a  few 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age : 

From  Benjamin  SiUiman,  Ll,.D,f  Prcf,  EmtrUus  in  YaU  Cofiege, 

Dr.  Johnson's  Philosophical  Charts  ure  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  teachers  and 
learners  of  the  different  branches  of  Natural  Philosophy,  to  which  they  relate. 

The  diagrama  drawn  in  colored  or  coiitrasted  lines,  npon  a  black  ground,  are  perfectly 
distinct  and  Intel iiglb>e,  and  the  large  siae  and  handsome  mounting  of  the  Charts  give  them 
a  strikinff  and  attractive  appearance. 

To  teachers  withoat  apparatus,  they  most  4)0  an  invahiablo  acqolsition,  and  a  very  nsefal 
one  to  those  who  haze  the  instruments. 

Such  illustrations,  as  they  speak  to  the  mfaid  through  the  eye,  admit  of  indefinite  exten* 
don  to  every  branch  of  Natural  Science. 

BENJ.  SJLUMAN. 


From  Rev.  Francis  Woyland,  D.D,^  LL.D.t  ^trwurfy  Freti,  tf  Brown  Umver»iijf.t^ 

1  have  carefully  examined  Da.  Johnson's  Philosophical  Charts,  and  think  them  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.  They  will  afford  important  aid  to  in- 
structors In  academies  and  schools  where  Philosophical  inatmments  are  not  furnished  to 
perform  illustrative  experiments.  In  many  cases  they  will  alao  be  of  service  even  in  addi- 
uon  to  any  ordinary  apparatus. 

FRANCIS  WAYLAND. 
Providence,  R,  /.,  JV6.  8<A,  1856. 

i^Vtwi  the  Horn.   Theodore  /VcMngAityten,  Prts.  Rutgers  CoUsgt,   New  Jersey,  fonneri 

IChaneeiior  cf  New  York  University, 

Da.  Johnson's  '*  Philosophical  Charts,"  designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies, 
furnish  an  admirable  substitute  for  ihc  far  more  expensive  apparatus.'  These  Charts,  hung 
on  the  walls  of  the  school-room— in  all  of  which  1  nope  to  pee  them — will  spread  before  the 
scholar  a  palpable  illustration  of  the  great  laws  in  Natural  Phik>8ophy.  He  will  learn  mnoh 
of  Isod.  ft'om  the  works  of  His  hand  and  the  ordinanoes  of  His  appointment. 

The  small  volume  that  accompanies  them,  and  a  little  explanation  from  the  teacher,  wU 
render  the  Charts  one  of  the  most  useful  means  of  instruction. 

THBODORB  FRELINGBUTSEN. 


From  the  Bon.  Horase  Jfoan,  President  Antioeh  College,  Ohio,  formerly  Secretary  Board  tif 

Educatiun  of  Mass. 

«»«««•«  ]q  gciioola  where  there  is  not  the  philosophical  apparatus,  these 
beautiftil  *'  Charts*'  will  be  an  excellent  substitute  for  it ;  and  I  shall  bo  glad  to  show  and  to 
eommend  them  to  sacli  persons  as  can  best  introduce  them  into  schools,  and  especially  to 
•achas  shall  go  forth  from  our  institution  to  become  school  teachers. 

HORACE  MANN. 


These  Charts  were  mctde  on  paper  and  noanted  on  cloth  and  rollers,  in  flse 
usual  manner,  'i  o  render  the  diagrams  conspicnoos,  they  were  executed  m 
white  lines,  bj  printing  the  back -ground  black.  The  difficulty  of  printinj^  * 
clean  and  pure  black,  on  so  large  a  surtuce,  mode  it  impossible  to  execute  them 
with  desirable  neatness  and  perfection  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  admitted 
that  white  figures  &nd^hlaek  ground  make  the  most  satisfactory  Charts,  render- 
log  them  more  couspiouous  and  yet  easier  for  the  eye. 

Thet^e  are  several  serious  olijaciions  to  the  ttnuU  method  of  making  Cbftrts  and 
Maps  on  paper,  and  then  mounting  them  on  cloth  and  rollers ;  which,  when  pos- 
sible, it  is  desirable  to  avoid  : — 

1st.;  As  already  stated,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  print  a  large,  elean  black 
ground,  and  so  give  the  diagram  in  white  or  light  colored  lines,  which  are  the 
most  desirable. 

2d.  Cloth  and  paper  pasted  t<^ther,  do  not  work  well ;  as  iu  damp  weather 
the  cloth  shrinks  aud  the  paper  swells^  and  vice  versa  in  dry  weather,  which 
draws  the  Chart  out  of  a  tnie  plane  and  renders  the  surface  wavy,  and  prevents 
it  from  hanging  flat  on  the  wall. 

3d.  The  tape-binding,  sewed  or  pasted,  on  the  edges,  and  the  sticks  nailed  on, 
at  top  and  bottom,  render  the  Chart  clumsy  and  awkward  to  handle,  as  well  as 
liable  to  need  repairs. 

4th.  The  cloth  and  paper,  and  the  paste  between  them,  make  the  Chart  9o 
stif^  that  if  it  be  rolled  up  in  damp  weather  and  uncovered  in  dry  weather,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  it  hang  flat  on  the  wall. 

5th.  The  varnish  employed  to  improve  and  protect  the  surface  soon  cracks 
and  crumbles  off. 

6th.  They  soon  show  age,  and  appear  dingy  and  uninviting. 

7th.  The  paste  employed  in  mounting  often  tempts  the  rats  and  mice  to  test 
what  virtue  there  is  in  schooling  for  t?iemy  to  the  entire  destioiction  of  the  Charts 
on  the  first  investigation. 

8th.  Charts  thus  made  are  not  sufficiently  durable  for  school  purposes. 

To  obviate  all  these  objections,  Dr.  Johnson  has  invented  ami  adopted  a 
method  of  prodacing  what  he  styles  "  Indestructible  School  Charts^^^  aaabovede- 
scribed.  The  mounting  consists  of  a  flattish  oval  stick  run  into  a  hem  at  top  and 
bottom,  thus  avoiding  paste,  binding,  nails,  and  clumsy  rollers. 

Each  Cijnrt  is  surrounded  with  a  liighly-colored  border,  giving  it  a  remark- 
ably neat  and  lively  appearance.  These  Charts  are  as  smooth  as  glass  and  soft 
and  pliable  as  silk,  and  hang  perfectly  flat  on  the  wall.  They  are  as  durable  as 
a  scoue  school-house — they  could  be  employed  as  table-covers,  and  scrubbed 
with  soap  and  water  for  years,  and  then  be  hung  np  for  Charts  and  appear  as 
fresh  as  new.  The  back-ground  is  a  jet-black,  and  far  superior  to  any  ink- 
printing — though  black  and  white  are  not  the  only  oolora  that  may  be  employed, 
for  any.  desirable  color  can  be  used  for  either  back-ground  or  diagrams. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  in  course  of  preparation,  to  bo  -  published-  by  us,  .Charts  on 
various  subjects,  to  be  made  by  this  method. 

At  present  we  have  ready,  and  offer  for  sale,  the  Alphabet  Series^  consisting 
of  two  Charts,  each  8  fL  by  2  ft ,  in  white,  on  black  ground,  surrounded  with  a 
white  and  vermilion  border,  and  mounted  as  above  described — No  1  contain- 
ing the  Capital  Letters  and  Arabic  Figures;  No.  2  containing  Small  Jitters, 
Points,  and  Roman  Numerals.  Also  completed  and  ready  for  delivery,  the  first 
Six  of  a  Series  of  Ten  Charts,  56  by  32  inches,  on  Natural  Philosophy,  carefully 
drawn  and  standing  out  in  bold  white  lines,  on  a  jet-black  surface  (in  other 
colors,  if  desired).  This  series  is  intended  to  mnch  more  than  supply  the  place 
of  the  series  above  alluded  to,  embracing,  instead  of  about  200  diagrams,  about 
600  on  the  various  subjects  of  Natural  Philosophy,  as  taught  in  Schools,  being 
the  most  complete,  most  durable  and  cheapest  substitute  for  the  Philosophical 
Apparatus  ever  published. 

Any  person  desiring  the  complete  Set,  can  have  the  Six  now  completed,  and 
be  supplied  with  each  of  the  remaining  numbers  when  ready.  The  entire  Series 
will  be  ready  in  July.     Tlie  Set  will- be  accompanied  with  a  Key  of  explanation. 

No  School  need  be  without  Philosophical  Charts,  to  take  the  place  of  the  enor- 
mou.<^ly  expensive  and  frail  apparatus,  when  they  can  be  had  in  bright  and  im- 
perishable oil  colors,  at  theVate  of  two  and  a  half  cents  a  diagram. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  <&  Co.,  Publishers, 
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The  Diadem  of  School  Songs, 


ITt  MEillTS   HAVE  WON   ITS  WAY   EVERYWHERE -EAST,  WEST,  NORTH   AND  SOUTH  I 

Its  Beauttftti  Illustrations  make  it  a  decided  RoYelty ; 

Ra  ex^dlmt  and  appropriate  Music;  Ua  car^vRy  sdeded  Podry ;  and  its  svperior 
system  of  insirvxiiQn  in  the  Elements  of  Music,  make  it 
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It*  Sonipi  are  admpied  to  everjr  possible  occasion  In  everir  kind  of  Scbool. 

IT  CONTAINS  : 

A.OADBMT   Songs ;    Antamnal   Songs ;       TPIibd    Songs  ;    Boatman    Songs  ; 
louNTBT  Songs  ;  Gliants  ;    ^I^edioation  Songs  ;  Devotional  Songs  :    TjIIvewinq 
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J^ATiovkJj  Songs  ;  Night  Songs  ;  ^^bdeb  Songs  ;  Opening  Songs  ;  I^abtino 
Songs  ;  Patriotic  Songs  ;  C^^^^-*^  Songs  ;  ^^.ecess  Songs  ;  Ronnds  in  2,  3  and 
4  Parts ;  ^S^ooiki,  Songs;  Spnug  Songs;  ^Teaohebb*  Songs;  Tem- 
perance Songs;  XTnbivaled  Songs;  "XT'acation  Songs;  Visitors*  Songs; 
\/\/  inteb  Songs ;  ^TMrcELsioB  Songs;  *Xercise  Songs;  T^oxjva-VBonjt 
Songs  ;    **  yg^ACTLY  the  Songs  to  suit  all  1" 

/Bir  Specimen  mailed  for  60  cents Price  per  dosen,  to  SchoolB S6.00 

WITSON'S  MODAL  OF  CALIISTHENIO, 

A   Complete    Course   of  T/iyslcal  JSxercises,  n^ithout  Apparatus, 

IT  has  all  needful  directions,  rules  and  explanations,  with  sections  on  phonetics 
and  respiration.  The  exercises  are  arranged  in  accordance  with  well-known 
principles  of  phyBiology.  They  have  been  thoroughly  tested,  securing  the  happiest 
results.  These  exercises,  practised  habitually  and  energetically,  cannot  tail  to  yield 
grace,  agility,  suppleness,  a  ready  hand,  as  well  as  robust  health  and  power  of 
endurance.     Almost  any  school-room  or  parlor  will  suffice  for  the  exercises. 

For  those  who  use  the  piano  to  enliven  the  exercises,  there  is  Music  prepared 
by  the  best  masters. 

The  book  is  richly  illuBtrated  ;  is  printed  on  superior  tinted  paper,  and  bound  1b 
best  style.     A  reviewer  in  the  New  York  Times  writes  : 

**  This  b  the  most  elaborate  and  satisfactory  attempt  yet  made  to  apply  practically  to  educational  pur- 
poees  the  great  truths  of  physiology  relating  to  physical  culture  and  training.  To  those  in  authority,  it  is  a 
positive  duty  to  promote  the  circulation  of  this  book  by  every  means  in  their  power.  All  who  have  the 
physical  welfare  of  the  human  race  at  heart,  and  understand  how  powerless  the  intellect  is  to  contend 
■gainst  the  burden  of  a  feeble  frame,  are  equally  interested  in  its  teachings,  and  answerable,  each  in  his  ows 
qpbere,  however  small  it  be,  for  the  consequeuces  of  neglecting  them." 
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.      BY   SIMON    KERL.'A.  M. 


I  Vol.      240  Pagti.      Price  75   Cents. 

Though  this  work  has  been  but  recently  published,  it  has 
met  with  an  unparalleled  success,  and  the  Publishers  have  received, 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  strongest  commendations  of  its 
merits. 

The   following  is  an   extract   from  a  private   communication 
written  by  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  best  known  teachers 
of  the  day  : 
The  admirable  points  in  tbe  book  are: 

Firit.—T^c  division  into  the  Oral  and  the  Text  Couree.  Mr.  Keri  is 
perfectly  correct  in  saying  that  the  beet  informed  teachers  agree  in  tbia 
arrangement.  The  Oral  method,  trith  blackboard  exercises,  is  indeed  t)ie 
only  natural  way  in  wbich  the  subject  of  grammar  tan  be  presented  to 
banners ;  and  Mr.  E.  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  onl;  author  who  has 
united  the  two  courses  in  one  book.  He  begins  with  sentencea,  ivith 
tbe  simple  construction  of  which  he  familiarizes  the  learner  by  numerous 
ejfamples.  He  then  passes  to  Parts  of  Speech,  and  the  explanations  of 
these,  pagee,  ll*,  l^.  ^Oi  leave  scarce  anylhing  to  be  desired.  The  remarks 
on  "Blackboard  Esetcises,"  pages,  37,  38,  29,  will  prove  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  teacher,  and  they  bring  out  a  feature  that  distinguishes 
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this  work  from"  other  elementary  books.  Mr.  K.  has  a  profound  sympathy 
with  the  teacher^  and  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  helping  him  when 
imd  where  he  can  by  his  suggestions. 

Second. — I  am  sure  that  every  teacher  of  grammar  must  thank  the 
author  for  the  introduction  of  the  three  pages,  62,  53,  54,  which  he  styles 
"Criticisms."  The  errors  of  slang  and  bad  grammar,  springing  from  the 
street,  and  not  less,  perhaps,  from  home  and  social  life,  are  handled  in 
Mr.  K.'s  best  style.  This  forms  a  very  striking  chapter  in  the  book,  and 
.  is  most  appropriately  placed  in  the  Oral  Course ;  for  the  sooner  these  cor- 
rections are  "begun  in  the  school-training  of  children,  the  better. 

Third. — The  abundance,  as  well  as  general  suitableness   of  the  exer- 
cises throughout  the  book  appear  to  me  most  admirable.    Constant  repeti- 
tion is  the  great  hammer  that  brings  things  into  permanent  shape  in  a 
child^s  mind,  and  Mr.  K.  has  made  abundant  use  of  this  powerful  auxiliary. 
From  page  82  to  page  50  contains  more  class-room  material  of  this  descrip- 
tion, arranged  in  a  natural  way,  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  book  of 
the  kind.    The  steady  work,  which  these  examples  compel,  is  well  brought 
out  on  pages  87,  88,  in  the  formation  of  nouns  from  verbs,  adjectives  ot 
other  nouns.    Iti  fact,  it  would  hardly  seem  possible  for  a  child  of  conomon 
capacity,  beyond  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  to  go  through  the  abounding 
exercises  on  these  two  pages,  and  not  acquire  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  etymology  of  nouns  and  pronouns.    Again,  the  grouping  of  these  two 
parts  of  speech  appears  to  me  an  improvement  on  the  oldplan»of  separate 
treatment. 

Fmirth. — The  combination  of  the  Rules  of  Syntax  with  the  Parts  of 
Speech  to  which  these  rules  relate.  This  is  a  manifest  improvement,  and 
must  strike  teachers  as  filling  a  great  want  apparent  in  works  heretofore. 
For  a  pupil  having  mastered  the  etj^mology  of  nouns  and  pronoons,  for 
example,  is  m  a  condition  to  apply  all  the  rules  of  syntax  that  relate  to 
them.  Why,  then,  should  he  learn  all  this  etymology,  and  then  pass  at 
once  to  the  other  parts  of  speech,  forgetting  what  he  has  already  learned 
before  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  fix  their  uses  thoroughly  on  his  mind 
by  means  of  Syntax  ? 

Fifth.— 'Ti\\s>  is  not  all  the  improvement  that  Mr.  K  has  made  at  this 
point.  He  has  introduced  exercises  on  False  Syntax  at  the  same  early  stage. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  pupil  learns  the  etymology  of  nouns  and  pronouns. 
He  then  acquires  their  correct  use  by  parsing,  and  the  application  of  all  the 
rules  of  syntax  that  relate  to  them.  Finally,  he  is  immediately  introduced 
to  a  most  thorough  series  of  examples  in  False  Syntax  which  he  is  expected 


to  correct  according  to  the  rules  he  has  learned  in  Syntax  and  Etymology. 
In  the  older  grammars  the  etymology  of  all  the  parts  of  speech  is  first  fin- 
ished up,  then  come  the  rules  of  Syntax  with  exceptions  and  some  meager 
examples,  lastly  at  the  end  of  t]ie  books  appear  corrections  of  False  Syntax. 
Probably  no  exercise  has  been  more  neglected  than  this,  and  it  has  been 
pculiy  owing  to  the  fact  that  these  "  corrections "  have  been  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  grammars,  and  for  the  most  part  confined  to  larger  treatises. 
It  is  our  deliberate  opinion  that  no  training  in  grammar  would  do  more  for 
the  correct  speech  of  our  youth,  than  a  thorough  course  in  False  Syntax, 
such  as  Mr.  K^s  book  presents.    These  examples  are  both  numerous  and 
exhaustive,  and  are  so  admirably  arranged  in  their  proper  place,  as  to  furnish 
of  themselves  a  claim  on  the  attention  of  teachers,  were  there  even  no  other 
striking  merit  in  the  book. 

Sixth. — The  structural  Analysis  of  sentences  is  also  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  the  etymology  and  syntax,  and  not  placed  in  a  separate  part 
of  the  book,  as  though  it  were  a  distinct  subject.  Mr.  K.  in  his  previous 
works,  had  already  established  his  reputation  so  thoroughly  in  the  treatment 
of  Analysis,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  more  on  that  head. 

Seventh, — ^Perhaps  the  very  finest  part  of  the  book  is  the  "General 
Bules "  for  the  use  of  language,  and  the  numerous  examples  of  errors  to  be 
corrected,  to  be  found  on  pages  from  203  to  215  inclusive.  Here  are  14  pages 
as  full  of  matter  suited  for  the  school-room  as  could  be  constructed,  and  in 
the  study  of  which  even  adult  students  would  find  the  greatest  profit.  Par- 
ticularly noticeable  is  the  very  striking  portion  on  the  use  of  prepositions, 
pages  208,  209,  for  which  Mr.  K.  has.  our  most  hearty  thanks. 

Eighth. — These  General  Rules  are  followed  by  14  pages — ^216  to  229 — on 
**  Modifications  of  Syntax,"  in  which  the  Figures  of  Speech,  as  well  as  other 
modifications,  are  treated  of,  in  connection  with  copious  and  illustrative  ex- 
amples, compelling  careful  study  in  and  out  of  school,  and  are  in  Mr.  KerFs 
best,  as  well  as  original  manner.  Take,  for  example,  as  illustrating  his  origi* 
nal  treatment,  pages  222,  223,  on  the  "  modification  o^  Syntax  by  variety  of 
sentence,"  or  "sentence  structure."  Nor  are  x>^ed  ^^6,  227,  on  "Poetic 
License,"  less  striking. 

Mfith.—As  if  leaving  abundance  of  good  wine — some  may  say  his  best- 
to  the  last,  the  book  ends  with  a  chapter  on  Analysis,  Parsing  and  Idioms, 
remarkably  original,  and  hitherto  not  found  in  school  treatises  on  granmiar. 
Perhaps  in  no  department  of  language  are  the  acute  observation,  the  breadth 
and  grasp  of  Mr.  Kerl's  mind,  his  readiness  to  apprehend  and  resolve  gram- 
matical difficulties,  more  clearly  apparent  than  in  these  last  pages,  and  we 
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offer  it  as  a  suggestion,  that  he  could,  perhaps,  do  no  better  piece  of  work  for 
teachers  and  advanced  students  than  the  enlarging  of  this  collection.  It  may 
be  that  all  acute  minded  teachers  would  not  agree  with  his  disposition  of 
difficult  idioms,  but  the  great  body  of  the  profession  would  gladly  welcome  a 
strong  hand  and  steady  head  like  his,  capable  of  supplying  that  help,  not  to 
be  found  in  school  treatises  ;  and,  if  to  be  found  in  higher  works,  then  only 
amid  a  jumble  of  matter,  after  a  search  so  toilsome  as  none  but  the  most 
assiduous  students  will  undertake. 

Tenth. — I  have  said  little  about  ^*  Definitions."  In  these  !Mr.  K.  has 
usually  consulted  both  brevity  and  clearness.  I  believe  that  many  of  them 
are  improvements  on  the  old  definitions  that  have  run  so  long  in  the  older 
books.  Wherever  he  has  differed  from  these,  it  will  be  found,  I  think  that 
this  difference  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  student,  in  both  orimnalitv 
and  terseness. 

IN  CONCLUSION  : 

These  opinions  will,  I  presume,  be  found  sufficiently  extended  to  show 
you  what  I  think  of  the  "  Shorter  Course  on  Grammar."  Its  virtues  are  so 
sterling  as  to  impress  any  earnest  teacher,  on  careful  examination  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  the  best  tribute  I 
can  pay  to  Mr.  Kerl's  book  is  what  I  end  by  Baying,  that  the  examination 
has  raised  my  estimate  of  him  as  the  most  full-minded  and  oriirinal  of  our 
American  School-Grammarians. 

The  book,  it  appears  to  me,  must  go  ;  it  may  require  time,  money  and 
energy ;  but  it  must  eventually  find  hearty  recognition  among  the  young  and 
earnest  of  the  profession. 


■♦•»■ 


**  Aft<»r  a  careful  exafiilnation,  I  hare  concluded  that  St  is  the  best  Gramtmir  r^.  <a  v     . 
aeen.    U  is  certainly  the  most  practical."— i^.  W.  Parker,  Principal  -^^iyrntalSchooir^  "'®  '  ***^ 

"  I  like  the  Grammar  verv  mnch.    I  have  examined  others  recently,  but  ffiv«  ♦!.«     Ii.   ^^  ^*^'>  ^'^*^' 
—5.  S,  Irwin,  PHncipal  Female  Seminary,  Washington,  Ga.  ^        "^*'  "*«  preference."  , 

"I  have  had  occasion  to  examine  a  number  of  different  Grammars,  -with  a  view  f 
the  use  of  our  Public  Schools,  and  have  evidenced  my  preference  for  KerPs  ShorU^r-  n       ®*^*  *^®  **^^  ^^^ 
this  work  unsurpassed  for  practical  instruction,  scientific  arrangement  and   *»iIlLr'*^'*C?**  ^  conaider 
Luther,  Princij)al  Public  Schools,  Lutherahurg,  Pa.  ciearneaa.'^—  Winjttid  S. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  the  work  extensively   examined 
by  teachers,  and  for  this  purpose,  we  will  send   it,  free   of  postage 
on  receipt  of  half  the  above  price.  j 

IvisoN,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co 
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WHA  T  KNOWLEDGE  IS  OF  MOST  WORTH? 

PART     FOUR. 

Education  for  Self-Preservation, 

HAPPILY,  that  all-important  part  of  education  whick 
goes  to  secure  direct  self-preservation,  is  in  great 
part  already  provided  for.  Too  momentous  to  be  left  to 
our  blundering,  Nature  takes  it  into  her  own  hands.  While 
yet  in  its  nurse's  arms,  the  infant,  by  hiding  its  face  and  cry- 
ing at  the  sight  of  a  stranger,  shows  the  dawning  instinct 
to  attain  safety  by  flying  from  that  which  is  unknown  and 
may  be  dangerous ;  and  when  it  can  walk,  the  terror  it 
manifests  if  an  unfamiliar  dog  comes  near,  or  the  screams 
with  which  it  runs  to  its  mother  after  any  startling  sight  or 
sound,  shows  this  instinct  further  developed.  Moreover, 
knowledge  subserving  direct  self-preservation  is  that  which 
it  is  chiefly  busied  in  acquiring  from  hour  to  hour.  How 
to  balance  its  body ;  how  to  control  its  movements  so  as  to 
avoid  collisions ;  what  objects  are  hard, .  and  will  hurt  if 
struck ;  what  objects  are  heavy,  and  injure  if  they  fall  on 
the  limbs ;  which  things  will  bear  the  weight  of  the  body, 
and  which  not ;  the  pains  inflicted  by  fire,  by  missiles,  by 
sharp  instruments — these,  and  various  other  pieces  of  infor- 
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mation  needful  for  the  avoidance  of  death  or  accident,  it  is 
ever  learning.  And  when,  a  few  years  later,  the  energies 
go  out  in  running,  climbing,  and  jumping,  in  games  of 
strength  and  games  of  skill,  we  see  in  all  these  actions  by 
which  the  muscles  are  developed,  the  perceptions  sharpened, 
and  the  judgment  quickened,  a  preparation  for  the  safe  con- 
dudt  of  the  body  among  surrounding  objects  and  move- 
ments; and  for  meeting  those  greater  dangers  that  occa- 
sionally occur  in  the  lives  of  all.  Being  thus,  as  we  say,  so 
well  cared  for  by  Nature,  this  fundamental  education  needs 
comparatively  little  care  from  us.  What  we  are  chiefly 
called  upon  to  see,  is,  that  there  shall  be  free  scope  for  gain- 
ing this  experience,  and  receiving  this  discipline, — that  there 
shall  be  no  such  thwarting  of  Nature  as  that  by  which  stupid 
schoolmistresses  commonly  prevent  the  girls  in  their  charge 
from  the  spontaneous  physical  activities  they  would  indulge 
in ;  and  so  render  them  comparatively  incapable  of  taking 
care  of  themselves  in  circumstances  of  peril. 

This,  however,  is  by  no  means  all  that  is  comprehended 
in  the  education  that  prepares  for  direct  self-preservation. 
Besides  guarding  the  body  against  mechanical  damage  or 
destruction,  it  has  to  be  guarded  against  injury  from  other 
causes — against  the  disease  and  death  that  follow  breaches 
of  physiologic  law.  For  complete  living  it  is  necessary, 
not  only  that  sudden  annihilations  of  life  shall  be  warded 
off ;  but  also  that  there  shall  be  escaped  the  incapacities  and 
the  slow  annihilation  which  unwise  habits  entail.  As,  with- 
out health  and  energy,  the  industrial,  the  parental,  the 
social,  and  all  other  activities  become  more  or  less  impossi- 
ble ;  it  is  clear  that  this  secondary  kind  of  direct  self-pre- 
servation is  only  less  important  than  the  primary  kind ; 
and  that  knowledge  tending  to  secure  it  should  rank  very 
high. 

It  is  true  that  here,  too,  guidance  is  in  some  measure 
already  supplied.  B)'  our  various  physical  sensations  and 
desires,  Nature  has  insured  a  tolerable  conformity  to  the 
chief  requirements.  Fortunately  for  us,  want  of  food,  great 
heat,  extreme  cold,  produce  promptings  too  peremptory  to 
be  disregarded.  And  would  men  habitually  obey  these  and 
all  like  promptings  when  less  strong,  comparatively  few 
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evils  would  arise.  If  fatigue  of  body  or  brain  were  in  every 
case  followed  by  desislance  ;  if  the  oppression  produced  by 
a  close  atmosphere  always  led  to  ventilation ;  if  there  were 
no  eating  without  hunger,  or  drinking  without  thirst ;  then 
would  the  system  be  but  seldom  olit  of  working  order.  But 
so  profound  ah  ignorance  is  there  of  the  laws  of  life,  that 
men  do  not  even  know  that  their  sensations  are  their  natural 
glides,  and  (when  not  rendered  morbid  by  long-continued 
disobedience)  their  trustworthy  guides.  So  that  though,  to 
speak  teleologically,  Nature  has  provided  efficient  safe- 
guards to  health,  lack  of  knowledge  makes  them  in  a  great 
measure  useless. 

If  any  one  doubt  the  importance  of  an  acquaintance  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  physiology  as  a  means  to  complete 
living,  let  him  look  around  and  see  how  many  men  and  wo- 
men he  can  find  in  middle  or  later  life  who  are  thoroughly' 
well.  Occasionally  only  do  we  meet  with  an  example  of 
vigorous  health  continued  to  old  age ;  hourly  do  we  meet 
with  examples  of  acute  disorder,  chronic  ailment,  general 
debility,  premature  decrepitude.  Scarcely  is  there  one  to 
whom  you  put  the  question,  who  has  not,  in  the  course  of 
his  life,  brought  upon  himself  illnesses  which  a  little  knowl- 
edge would  have  saved  him  from.  Here  is  a  case  of  heart 
disease  consequent  on  a  rheumatic  fever  that  followed  reck- 
less exposure.  There  is  a  case  of  eyes  spoiled  for  life  by 
overstudy.  Yesterday  the  account  was  of  one  whose  long- 
enduring  lameness  was  brought  on  by  continuing,  spite  of 
the  pain,  to  use  a  knee  after  it  had  been  slightly  injured. 
And  to-day  we  are  told  of  another  who  has  had  to  lie  by  for 
years,  because  he  did  not  know  that  the  palpitation  he  suf- 
fered from,  resulted  from  overtaxed  brain.  Now  we  hear  of 
an  irremediable  injury  that  followed  some  silly'  feat  of 
strength ;  and,  again,  of  a  constitution  that  has  never  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  excessive  work  needlessly  under- 
taken. While  on  all  sides  we  see  the  perpetual  minor  ail- 
ments which  accompany  feebleness.  Not  to  dwell  on  the 
natural  pain,  the  weariness,  the  gloom,  the  waste  of  time 
and  money  thus  entailed,  only  consider  how  greatly  ill-health 
hinders  the  discharge  of  all  duties— makes  business  often 
impossible,  and  always  more  difficult ;  produces  an  irrita- 
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bility  fatal  to  the  right  management  of  children ;  puts  the 
functions  of  citizenship  out  of  the  question;  and  makes 
amusement  a  bore.  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  physical  sins — 
partly  our  forefathers*  and  partly  our  own — which  produce 
this  ill-health,  deduct  more  from  complete  living  than  any- 
thing else  ?  and  to  a  great  extent  make  life  a  failure  and  a 
burden  instead  of  a  benefaction  and  a  pleasure  ? 

To  all  which  add  the  fact,  that  life,  besides  being  thus  im- 
mensely deteriorated,  is  also  cut  short.  It  is  not  true,  as 
we  commonly  suppose,  that  a  disorder  or  disease  from  which 
we  have  recovered,  leaves  us  as  before.  No  disturbance  of 
the  normal  course  of  the  functions  can  pass  away  and  leave 
things  exactly  as  they  were.  In  all  cases  a  permanent  dam- 
age is  done — ^not  immediately  appreciable,  it  may  be,  but 
still  there ;  and  along  with  other  such  items  which  Nature 
in  her  strict  account-keeping  never  drops,  will  tell  against 
us  to  the  inevitable  shortening  of  our  days.  Through  the 
accumulation  of  small  injuries  it  is  that  constitutions  are 
commonly  undermined,  and  break  down,  long  before  their 
time.  And  if  we  call  to  mind  how  far  the  average  duration 
of  life  falls  below  the  possible  duration,  we  see  how  immense 
is  the  loss.  When,  to  the  numerous  partial  deductions  which 
bad  health  entails,  we  add  this  great  final  deduction,  it  results 
that  ordinarily  more  than  one-half  of  life  is  thrown  away. 

Hence,  knowledge  which  subserves  direct  self-preserva- 
tion by  preventing  this  loss  of  health,  is  of  primary  import- 
ance. We  do  not  contend  that  possession  of  such  knowledge 
would,  by  any  means,  wholly  remedy  the  evil.  For  it  is 
clear  that  in  our  present  phase  of  civilization  men's  neces- 
sities often  compel  them  to  transgress.  And  it  is  further 
clear  that,  even  in  the  absence  of  such  compulsion,  their 
inclinations  would  frequently  lead  them,  spite  of  their 
knowledge,  to  sacrifice  future  good  to  present  gratifica- 
tion. But  we  do  contend  that  the  right  knowledge 
irppressed  in  the  right  way  would  effect  much ;  and  we 
further  contend  that  as  the  laws  of  health  must  be  recog- 
nized before  they  can  be  fully  conformed  to,  the  imparting 
of  such  knowledge  must  precede  a  more  rational  living — 
come  when  that  may.  We  infer  that  as  vigorous  health 
and  its  accompanying  high  spirits  are  larger  elements  of 
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happiness  than  any  other  things  whatever,  the  teaching 
how  to  maintain  them  is  a  teaching  that  yields-  in 
moment  to  no  other  whatever.  And  therefore  we  assert 
that  such  a  course  of  physiology  as  is  needful  for  the  con^- 
prehension  of  its  general  truths,  and  their  bearings  on  daily 
conduct,  is  an  all-essential  part  of  a  rational  education. 

Strange  that  the  assertion  should  need  making !  Stranger 
still  that  it  should  need  defending!  Yet  are  there  not  a 
few  by  whom  such  a  proposition  will  be  received  with  some- 
thing approaching  to  derision  ?  Men  who  would  blush  if 
caught  saying  Iphig^nia  instead  of  Iphigenia,  or  would  re- 
sent as  an  insult  any  imputation  of  ignorance  respecting  the 
fabled  labors  of  a  fabled  demi-god,  show  not  the  slightest 
shame  in  confessing  that  they  do  not  know  where  the 
Eustachian  tubes  are,  what  are  the  actions  of  the  spinal 
cord,  what  is  the  normal  rate  of  pulsation,  or  how  the  lungs 
are  inflated.  While  anxious  that  their  sons  should  be  well 
up  in  the  superstitions  of  two  thousand  years  ago,  they  care 
not  that  they  should  be  taught  anything  about  the  structure 
and  functions  of  their  own  bodies — nay,  would  even  disap- 
prove such  instruction.  So  overwhelming  is  the  influence 
of  established  routine !    So  terribly  in  our  education  docs 

the  ornamental  override  the  useful ! 

Herbert  Spencer. 
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Benefits  of  Laughter. — Probably  there  is  not  the  re- 
motest comer  or  little  inlet  of  the  minute  blood  vessels  of 
the  body  that  does  not  feel  some  wavelet  from  the  great  con- 
vulsion produced  by  hearty  laughter  shaking  the  central 
man.  Tne  blood  moves  more  lively — probably  its  chemical, 
electric  or  vital  condition  is  distinctly  modified — ^it  conveys 
a  different  impression  to  all  the  org:ans  of  the  body,  as  it 
visits  them  on  that  particular  mystic  journey,  when  the  man 
is  laughing,  from  what  it  does  at  other  times.  And  thus  it  is 
that  a  good  laugh  lengthens  a  man's  lifei)y  conveying  a  distinct 
and  additional  stimulus  to  the  vital  forces.  The  time  may 
come  when  physicians,  attending  more  closely  than  they  do 
now  to  the  innumerable  subtle  influences  which  the  soul 
exerts  upon  its  tenement  of  clay,  shall  prescribe  to  a  torbid 
patient  "  so  many  peals  of  laughter,  to  be  undergone  at  such 
and  such  a  time, '  lust  as  they  do  that  far  more  objectionable 
prescription — z  pill  or  an  electric  or  galvanic  shock. 
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THE   SECRETS    OF   THE   EARTH. 

THE  work  of  constructing  railways  in  this  country,  and 
the  innumerable  excavations  made  for  precious  metals, 
have  led  within  a  short  time  to  not  a  few  important  discov- 
eries in  ethnology,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  prehistoric  inci- 
dents and  phenomena,  and  will  doubtless  lead  to  many  more. 
The  remains  of  a  once  populous  city  have  been  found  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  continent — a  city  dotted  all  over  with 
mysterious  towers,  in  the  top  story  of  which,  connected  with 
those  below  by  no  ladder  or  staircase,  one  solitary  skeleton 
is  seen,  while  no  human  remains  can  be  discovered  anywhere 
else.  In  the  wilds  of  Nevada,  or  the  arid  plains  of  Mariposa, 
the  bones  of  some  gigantic  mammal  have  been  disinterred. 
Again,  among  the  supposed  haunts  of  tribes  that  preceded 
the  Aztecs,  evidence  is  stumbled  on  that  makes  it  necessary 
to  assign  a  far  earlier  period  to  the  first  occupation  of  the 
continent  by  our  race  than  any  hitherto  accepted  or  pro- 
nounced credible.  In  the  New  World,  with  its  vast  lakes, 
and  virgpin  forests,  and  solemn,  far-stretching  prairies,  ves- 
tiges of  man  are  traced,  and  signs  of  the  work  of  his  hand 
are  found  which  are  declared  by  antiquarians  to  have  existed 
long  before  the  remotest  epoch  of  recorded  history. 

But,  while  these  discoveries  are  being  made  in  the  New 
World,  we  must  not  suppose  that  none  are  taking  place  in 
the  Old.  The  explorations  in  Central  Africa,  in  Australia, 
and  other  once  totally  unknown  regions,  are  yearly  adding 
to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  and,  froin  what,  to  most  of  us, 
are  the  more  interesting  lands  of  classical  antiquity,  fresh 
details  are  constantly  supplied.  There  are  men  who,  regard- 
less of  the  din  of  war,  indifferent  to  the  seductions  of  gain, 
and  able  to  dispense  with  the  charms  of  society,  devote 
themselves  to  researches  that  may  inure  to  the  common  en- 
lightenment of  their  kind.  Such  a  person  is  Mr.  George 
Finlay,  who,  having  his  headquarters  at  Athens,  sallies  forth 
to  different  famous  spots  of  Greece — ^like,  for  instance,  the 
plains  of  Marathon,  where  great  numbers  are  known  to  have 
fallen — and  delves  in  the  earth  for  weapons,  ornaments,  or 
any  other  fragments  that  may  tell  a  fresh  story  or  serve  to 
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connect  and  verify  old  ones.  Mr.  Finlay  has  obtained  in 
the  tumulus  at  Marathon  a  rich  store  of  obsidian  and  other 
arrow-heads.  He  now  possesses  no  fewer  than  250  Greek 
weapons,  or  fragments  of  weapons — axes,  hammers  and 
spear-heads,  being  most  numerous ;  and  he  affirms  that  the 
oldest  antiquities  in  a  country  long  visited  by  able  observers 
in  search  of  these  relics,  have  hitherto,  by  some  unaccounta- 
ble oversight,  almost  entirely  escaped  notice.  Mr.  Finlay 
is  also  persuaded  that  when  the  lakes  of  Greece  are  care- 
fully examined  by  skillful  persons,  evidences  will  be  found 
of  lake-dwellings  similar  to  those  of  Switzerland,  Italy,  Ire- 
land and  Scotland.  Assuredly  no  more  attractive  and 
delightful  field  of  archaeological  research  can  be  imagined 
than  that  of  the  land  of  Cadmus  and  Homer,  of  Plato  and 
Leonidas. 

Hardly  a  less  interesting  field,  however,  exists  under  the 
surface  of  the  country  Mr.  Hawthorne  called  "  Our  Old 
Home."  Some  subterranean  discoveries  have  lately  been 
made,  one  of  which,  that  of  the  "  Victoria  Cave,"  bids  fair, 
it  is  said,  to  throw  light  on  the  condition  of  the  Romano- 
Celtic  inhabitants  of  Ribblesdale  after  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Roman  legions.  The  Battle  of  Hastings  seems  far  off 
to  most  of  us,  but  the  contents  of  the  "  Victoria  Cave"  gpive 
tidings  of  an  era  far  earlier.  Among  the  articles  hitherto 
found  there,  are  the  bones  aod  teeth  of  the  Celtic  short-horn, 
the  goat  and  the  horse,  and  some  remains  of  red  deer  and 
roe  deer,  "evidently  the  refuse  of  human  food."  There 
were  likewise  fragments  of  pottery,  bone  pins,  "  various 
nondescript  articles  in  antler  and  bone,"  stone  pot-boilers, 
and  "perforated  disks  of  stone  which  had  been  used  as 
spindle-whorls."  More  interesting  than  these,  or  the  bronze, 
harp-shaped  brooches  usually  found  among  Roman  remains, 
were  two  brooches  of  gilt-bronze,  "  of  a  sigmoid  shape,  and 
adorned  with  a  singularly  beautiful  pattern  in  blue,  yellow, 
red  and  green  enamel."  These  are  pronounced  undoubtedly 
purely  Celtic.  Other  Celtic  ornaments  have  also  been  found, 
some  of  them  very  delicately  enameled,  and  consisting  of 
armlets  and  the  like.  Coins,  showing  the  date  when  these 
deposits  were  made,  range  from  the  time  of  Trajan  to  a  few 
years  later.     It  is  supposed  that  the  persons  who  brought 
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these  objects  to  the  cave  must  have  fled  thither  for  safety — 
probably  from  some  incursion  of  Picts  or  Scots — since  peo- 
ple using  articles  of  such  luxury  would  hardly  have  chosen 
so  dismal  and  unwholesome  a  retreat,  save  under  the  spur 
of  necessity. 

What  renders  the  **  Victoria  Cave"  more  extraordinary 
and  noteworthy  still  is  the  fact  that,  below  the  strata  in 
which  the  above-named  articles  were  discovered,  traces  of 
a  still  older  epoch  have  subsequently  been  found.      Bone 
harpoons  and  beads,  and  pieces  of  the  skeletons  of  bears 
and  horses,  with  the  usual  signs  of  fire  and  of  food,  show 
the  presence  of  man  at  a  time  long  anterior  to  the  invasion 
of  Julius  Caesar.      Thus  one  discovery  leads  to  another, 
since  what  has  served  one  generation  as  a  refuge,  naturally 
answers  the  same  purpose  for  generations  to  come.      It  is 
highly  probable  that,  when  further  cave   discoveries  are 
made  in  the  interior  of  our  own  continent,  additional  and 
most  desirable  enlightenment  will  be  afforded  touching  the 
human  beings  who  dwelt  in  America  ages  before  Columbus 
turned  his  adventurous  prow  toward  the  West,  or  even  be- 
fore  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians  first  planted  their 
colonies  in  Iberia. — N.  Y.  Times. 


•  •  ^  ■ » 


THE    STUDY    OF    HISTORY. 

FEW  studies  are  more  important  than  that  of  history. 
After  a  child  has  learned  to  read  with  tolerable  ease, 
and  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  elements  of 
geography,  we  believe  that  in  common  with  his  other 
studies,  such  as  arithmetic,  spelling  and  writing,  the  study 
of  history,  if  properly  directed,  is  the  most  profitable  ex- 
ercise to  which  his  attention  can  be  turned.  It  brings  him 
in  contact  with  men  and  things,  and  enlarges  his  views  as 
no  other  study  does,  besides  furnishing  him  with  a  rich 
fund  of  facts  for  future  use.  Whatever  the  position  in  life 
to  which  he  may  eventually  be  called,  the  knowledge  he 
acquires  from  a  properly  supervised  and  faithfully  pursued 
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course  of  historical  studies,  will  give  him  a  vantage  ground 
and  a  power  which  those  who  have  neglected  this  study  do 
not  enjoy,  and  will  in  vain  covet.  But,  if  he  is  to  become  a 
public  speaker,  whether  in  the  pulpit  or  the  halls  of  legisla- 
tion, at  the  bar,  or  on  the  platform  as  an  occasional  lecturer, 
there  is  no  other  one  acquirement  that  will  clothe  him  with 
power  as  a  speaker  like  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  his- 
tory. It  furnishes  him  with  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  facts 
and  illustrations,  from  which  to  draw  and  forge  arguments 
that  shall  strike  the  minds  of  his  hearers  with  irresistible 
force.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  one  needs  but  to  look  at  the 
eloquent  and  powerful  speakers  of  any  land  or  any  age,  as 
for  instance,  of  our  land  and  day.  They  are  men  versed  in 
history,  men  who  can  summon  up  at  will  the  events  and 
characters  of  other  days,  to  act  the  part  of  witnesses  to  sus- 
tain them  in  their  positions.  As,  in  stating  facts  of  a  doubt- 
ful or  marvellous  nature,  the  corroborating  testimony  of 
two  or  three  impartial  and  unimpeachable  witnesses  is  over- 
whelming in  removing  all  vestiges  of  incredulity  concerning 
your  statements,  so  the  facts  and  illustrations  drawn  from 
the  records  of  the  past,  afford  convincing  and  overwhelming 
evidence  in  support  of  the  position  of  the  public  speaker 
who  is  familiar  with  those  records,  and  knows  when  and 
where  to  call  them  in  to  testify  in  his  behalf.  If  knowledge 
is  power  under  any  circumstances,  the  public  speaker's 
familiarity  with  history  is  especially  such.  He  knows  it,  he 
realizes  it,  and  those  who  hear  him  acknowledge  it.  Often- 
times the  speaker's  eloquence,  the  wierd  power  which  he 
exercises  over  his  hearers,  is  due  solely  to  his  familiarity 
with  the  history  and  circumstances  of  the  subject  of  which 
he  is  treating.  Without  that  knowledge,  his  words  would 
be  tame  and  powerless,  if  indeed,  he  were  not  obliged  to  be 
altogether  dumb. 

When  we  consider,  then,  how  widely  the  field  opens  in 
this  country  for  public  speakers,  and  how  large  a  propor- 
tion of  our  population  are  called  upon  more  or  less  to  ad- 
dress public  audiences,  it  must  be  seen  that  the  study  of 
history  can  hardly  be  secondary  in  importance  to  any  other. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  downright  wrong  not  to  make  ample  provi- 
sion in  all  our  schools  for  a  general  and  thorough  course  of 
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historical  instruction.  Nor  should  it  be  left  discretionary 
with  the  pupil  whether  he  shall  study  it  or  not.  Young 
persons  have  very  little  idea  of  what  is  to  be  of  use  to  them 
in  after  years.  As  reasonable  would  it  be  to  leave  it  optional 
with  them  whether  they  should  study  arithmetic,  orthogra- 
phy, or  any  other  essential  branch  of  knowledge.  We  have 
known  several  public  speakers  who  have  sorely  lamented 
the  loss  of  a  proper  course  of  historical  instruction  while 
they  were  young  and  their  minds  were  susceptible  to  im- 
pressions likely  to  be  deeper  and  to  prove  more  lasting  and 
useful  than  any  of  after  years.  Knowingly  and  deliberately 
to  compel  others  to  utter  the  same  lamentation,  is  a  positive, 
we  had  almost  said  an  unpardonlfble;  sin. 

But  there  are  several  questions  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject which  deserve  to  be  considered,  though  we  cannot  do 
justice  to  them  in  the  space  alloted  to  us  here.  How  should 
history  be  taught  ?  What  history  should  be  taught  first  ? 
If  taught  from  text-books,  what  should  be  the  nature,  char- 
acter and  form  of  such  books  ?  These  and  other  questions 
naturally  arise,  the  importance  of  a  right  answer  to  which, 
every  one  who  understands  how  to  teach  history,  realizes. 

As  to  the  manner  of  teaching,  the  use  of  a  text-book,  with 
the  young,  should  by  all  means  be  adopted  rather  than  the 
lecture.  The  knowledge  gained  by  the  latter  mode  is 
evanescent.  It  is  not  acquired.  But  the  study  of  a  text- 
book, so  as  to  be  able  to  relate  facts  and  circumstances  there- 
from,  fixes  the  knowledge  received. 

Again,  history  should  never  be  studied  without  an  open 
map,  and  one  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  give  a  clear 
idea  of  the  localities  mentioned.  Whenever  a  place  occurs 
for  the  first  time  (and  even  afterwards  if  the  student  cannot 
tell  at  once  and  definitely  where  it  is,  and  what  its  surround- 
ings are),  its  place  should  be  ascertained  on  the  map,  and  its 
relations  to  certain  other  and  important  points  distinctly 
noted.  This  gives  the  student  a  clear  idea  of  things,  and 
awakens  in  the  study  an  interest  which  otherwise  he  could 
not  possibly  have,  and  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect 
him  to  have. 

We  say  nothing  of  the  unreasonableness  of  requiring 
page  after  page  to  be  committed  to  memory.    The  idea 
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that  it -gives  one  a  command  of  language  is  more  imaginary 
than  real.  The  student,  however  young,  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  parrot,  but  as  a  being  with  reflective  powers,  and 
powers  of  communication.  Pass  the  facts  clearly  and  pro- 
perly before  his  mental  vision,  and  the  words  with  which  to 
frame  the  pictures  thus  impressed  upon  his  memory  will, 
after  a  little  practice  if  not  at  once,  come  almost  unbidden. 
And  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  ability  to  express  readily 
and  clearly  the  conceptions  of  one's  mind  is  no  mean  end  to 
be  attained,  and  should  not  be  ignored,  much  less  obstructed, 
in  the  study  of  history. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  text-books  used,  they  should 
neither  be  dry  nor  unreliable.  The  "  compends"  of  our 
youthful  days,  and  the  equally  unphilosophical  "  School 
Histories"  of  more  recent  date,  consisting  ot  bare  facts 
and  dates,  the  bones  of  history,  without  the  flesh  and 
blood  that  should  accompany  them,  and  the  warmth  that 
should  animate  them,  are  not  the  text-books  needed. 
Neither  would  we  have  anything  to  do  with  those  heart- 
less and  soulless  books  of  German  conception,  which  rob 
ancient  history  of  more  than  half  its  interest  and  value 
by  converting  facts  into  myths,  and  teaching  as  fable  what 
historians  of  other  days  regarded  as  veritable  realities. 
Histories  written  in  the  interest  of  certain  parties  or  cliques 
whether  in  church  or  State,  and  which  distort  facts  more  or 
less  should  also  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  And  yet,  as 
all  things  human  are  imperfect,  a  perfectly  unbiassed  his- 
tory is  hardly  to  be  found,  though  authors  have  doubtless 
written  who  have  conscientiously  aimed  to  remove  the 
curtain  and  bid  us  look  in  upon  the  past  just  as  it  was  in  its 
day.  Such  are  the  books  to  be  sought  and  studied.  If  they 
cannot  be  found,  then  such  should  be  adopted  as  come 
nearest  to  this  character. 

0*      1™  •      W. 


•  >  ♦  >  ♦ 


A  QUARRY  of  marble  has  been  discovered  near  Leeville, 
in  Wilson  County,  Tenn.,  which  is  pronounced  by  Dr.  Saf- 
ford.  State  Geologist  of  Tennessee,  to  be  equal  in  durability 
to  the  finest  Italian  marble.  It  is  said  to  exist  there  in  great 
abundance. 


I 
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THE  LA  W  AS  TO  CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT  * 

PART    SECOND. 

THE  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont  recently  gave  a  very 
able  opinion,  from  which  we  extract  the  following :  A 
school-master  has  the  right  to  inflict  reasonable  corporal 
punishment.     He  must  exercise  reasonable  judgment  and 
discretion  in  determining  when  to  punish  and  to  what  extent. 
In   determining    upon    what  is  a  reasonable  punishment, 
various  considerations  must  be  regarded — ^the  nature  of  the 
offense,  the  apparent  motive  and  disposition  of  the  offender, 
the  influence  of  his  example  and  conduct  upon  others,  and 
the  sex,  age,  size  and  strength  of  the  pupil  to  be  punished. 
Among  reasonable  persons  much  difference  prevails  as  to 
the  circumstances  which  will  justify  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment, and  the  extent  to  which  it  may  properly  be  adminis- 
tered. *    On  account  of  this  diffierence  of  opinion  and  the 
difficulty  which  exists  in  determining  what  is  a  reasonable 
punishment,  and  the  advantage  which  the  master  has  by 
being  on  the  spot  to  know  all  the  circumstances,  the  manner, 
look,  tone,  gestures  of  the  offender  (which  are  not  always 
easily  described),  and  thus  to  form  a  correct  opinion  as  to 
the  necessity  and  extent  of  the  punishment,  considerable 
allowance  should  be  made  to  the  teacher  by  way  of  protect- 
ing him  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion.    Especially  should 
he  have  this  indulgence  when  he  appears  to  have  acted  from 
good  motives,  and  not  from  anger  or  malice.     Hence  the 
teacher  is  not  to  be  held  liable  on  the  ground  of  excess  of 
punishment,  unless  the  punishment  is  clearly  excessive,  and 
would  be  held  so  in  the  general  judgment  of  reasonable 
men.     If  the  punishment  be  thus  clearly  excessive,  then  the 
master  should  be  held  liable  for  such  excess,  though  he  acted 
from  good  motives  in  inflicting  the  punishment,  and,  in  his 
own  judgment,  considered  it  necessary  and  not  excessive* 
But  if  there  is  any  reasonable  doubt  whether  the  punish- 
ment was  excessive,  the  master  should  have  the  benefit  of 
that  doubt.    (Lander  v.  Seaver,  32  Vermont  R.  123 ;  19  lb. 
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108 ;  4  Gray,  37 ;  2  Dever.  and  Bat.  365  ;  3  Salk.  47 ;  Reeves' 
Domestic  ReL  374,  375  ;  Wharton's  Amer.  Crim.  Law,  1259; 
and  I  Sanders  on  PL  and  Ev.  144). 

A  Lady  Teacher  in  Trouble. — This  was  an  indictment  for 
assault  and  battery.  The  defendant,  Rachel  Pendergrass, 
kept  a  school  for  small  children,  and  punished  one  of  them 
with  a  rod  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  marks,  all  of  which 
were  such  as  were  likely  to  pass  away  in  a  short  time,  and 
leave  no  permanent  injury.  The  judge  instructed  the  jury 
that,  if  they  believed  that  the  child  (six  or  seven  years  of 
age)  had  been  whipped  by  the  defendant  at  that  tender  age, 
with  either  a  switch  or  other  instrument,  so  as  to  produce 
the  marks  described  to  them,  the  defendant  was  guilty.  The 
jury  under  this  charge  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty ;  but 
Rachel  took  exceptions  to  the  charge,  and  the  case  was 
afterward  argued  in  the  higher  court,  in  which  the  following 
opinion  was  delivered  for  that  gallant  court  by  Judge  Gas- 
ton :  It  is  not  easy  to  state  with  precision  the  powec  which 
the  law  grants  to  school-masters  and  teachers  with  respect 
t6  the  correction  of  their  pupils.  It  is  analogous  to  that 
which  belongs  to  parents,  and  the  authority  of  the  teacher 
is  regarded  as  a  delegation  of  parental  authority.  One  of 
the  most  sacred  duties  of  parents  is  to  train  up  and  qualify 
their  children  for  becoming  useful  and  virtuous  members  of 
society ;  this  duty  can  not  be  effectually  performed  without 
the  ability  to  command  obedience,  to  control  stubbornness, 
to  quicken  diligence,  and  to  reform  bad  habits ;  and  to  en- 
able him  to  exercise  this  salutary  sway,  he  is  armed  with  the 
power  to  administer  moderate  correction  when  he  shall  be- 
lieve it  to  be  just  and  necessary.  The  teacher  is  the  substi- 
tute of  the  parent ;  is  charged  in  part  with  the  performance 
of  his  duties,  and  in  the  exercise  of  these  delegated  duties 
is  invested  with  his  power.  The  law  has  not  undertaken  to 
prescribe  stated  punishments  for  particular  offenses,  but  has 
contented  itself  with  the  general  grant  of  the  power  of 
moderate  correction,  and  has  confided  the  graduation  of 
punishments,  within  the  limits  of  this  grant,  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  teacher.  The  line  which  separates  moderate 
correction  from  immoderate  punishment  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  reference  to  general  principles.    The  welfare  of 
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the  child  is  the  main  purpose  for  which  punishment  is  per- 
mitted to  be  inflicted.      Any  punishment,  therefore,  which 
may  seriously  endanger  life,  limbs,  or  health,  or  shall  dis- 
figure the  child,  or  cause  any  other  permanent  injury,  may 
be  pronounced  in  itself  immoderate,  as  not  only  being  un- 
necessary for,  but  inconsistent  with,  the  purpose  for  which 
correction  is  authorized.       But  any  correction,  however 
severe,  which  produces  temporary  pain  only,  and  no  perma- 
nent ill,  can  not  be  so  pronounced,  since  it  may  have  been 
necessary  for  the  reformation  of  the  child,  and  does  not  in- 
juriously affect  its  future  welfare.     We  hold,  therefore,  that 
it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  teachers  exceed 
the  limits  of  their  authority  when  they  cause  lasting  mis- 
chief, but  act  within  the  limits  of  it  when  they  inflict  tempo- 
rary  pain.      When  the   correction   administered  is  not  in 
itself  immoderate,  and  therefore   beyond  the  authority  of 
the  teacher,  its  legality  or  illegality  must  depend  entirely, 
we  think,  on  the  quo  animo  with  which  it  was  administered. 
Within  the  sphere  of  his  authority,  the  master  is  the  judge 
when  correction  is   required,   and  of  the   degree    of  cor- 
rection, necessary ;  and  like  all  others  intrusted  with  a  dis- 
cretion, he  can  not  be  made  penally  responsible  for  error 
of  judgment,  but  only  for  wickedness  of  purpose.      The 
best  and  the  wisest  of  mortals  are  weak  and  erring  creatures, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  functions  in  which  their  judgment  is 
to  be  the  guide  can  not  be  rightfully  required  to  engage  for 
more  than  honesty  of  purpose  and  diligence  of  exertion. 
His  judgment  must  be  presumed  correct,  because  he  is  the 
judge,  and  also  because  of  the  difficulty  of  proving  the 
offense  or  accumulation  of  offenses  that  called  for  correc- 
tion ;  of  showing  the  peculiar  temperament,  disposition  and 
habits  of  the  individual  corrected ;   and  of  exhibiting  the 
various  milder  means  that  may  have  been  ineffectually  used 
before  correction  was  resorted  to.     But  the  master  may  be 
punished  when  he  does  not  transcend  the  powers  granted, 
if  he  grossly  abuses  them.      If  he  use  his  authority  as  a 
cover  for  malice,  and  under  pretense  of  administering  cor- 
rection gratify  his  own  bad  passions,  the  mask  of  the  judge 
shall  be  taken  off",  and  he  shall  stand  amenable  to  justice  as 
an  individual  not  invested  with  judicial  power.     We  believe 
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that  these  are  the  rules  applicable  to  the  decision  of  the  case 
before  us.  If  they  be,  thiere  was  error  in  the  instruction 
given  to  the.  jury,  that  if  the  child  was  whipped  by  the  de- 
fendant so  as  to  occasion  the  marks  described  by  the  prose- 
cutor, the  defendant  had  exceeded  her  authority,  and  was 
guilty  as  charged.  The  marks  were  all  temporary,  and  in  a 
short  time  all  disappeared.  No  permanent  injury  was  done 
to  the  child.  The  oaly  appearances  that  could  warrant  the 
belief  or  suspicion  that  the  correction  threatened  permanent 
injury  were  the  bruises  on  the  neck  and  the  arms ;  and  these, 
to  say  the  least,  were  too  equivocal  to  justify  the  court  in 
assuming  that  they  did  threaten  such  mischief.  We  think 
that  the  instruction  on  this  point  should  have  been,  that  un- 
less the  jury  could  clearly  infer  from  the  evidence  that  the 
correction  inflicted  had  produced,  or  was  in  its  nature  cal- 
culated to  produce,  lasting  injury  to  the  child,  it  did  not 
exceed  the  limits  of  the  power  which  had  been  granted  to 
the  defendant.  "We  think,  also,  that  the  jury  should  have 
been  further  instructed,  that  however  severe  the  pain  in- 
flicted, and  however,  in  their  judgment,  it  might  seem  dis- 
proportionate to  the  alleged  negligence  or  offiense  of  so 
young  and  tender  a  child,  yet  if  it  did  not  produce  or 
threaten  lasting  mischief,  it  was  their  duty  to  acquit  the  de- 
fendant ;  unless  the  facts  testified  induced  a  conviction  in 
their  minds  that  the  defendant  did  not  act  honestly  in  the 
performance  of  duty,  according  to  her  sense  of  right,  but 
under  the  pretext  of  duty  was  gratifying  malice.  We 
think  that  rules  less  liberal  toward  teachers  can  not  be  laid 
down  without  breaking  in  upon  the  authority  necessary  for 
preserving  discipline  and  commanding  respect,  and  that, 
although  these  rules  leave  it  in  their  power  to  commit  acts 
of  indiscreet  severity  with  legal  impunity,  these  indiscre- 
tions will  probably  find  their  check  and  correction  in 
parental  affection  and  in  public  opinion ;  and  if  they  should 
not,  that  they  must  be  tolerated  as  a  part  of  those  imperfec- 
tions and  inconveniences  which  no  human  laws  can  wholly 
remove  or  redress.  (The  State  v.  Pendergrass,  2  Dever. 
and  Bat.  R.  365).  The  opinion  of  this  court,  that  "  the 
welfare  of  the  child  is  the  main  purpose  for  which  punish- 
ment is  permitted  to  be  inflicted,"  may  be  correct,  but  the 
welfare  of  the  school  can  be  hardly  less  important. 
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ENERGY    OF    WILL. 

IT  is  energy  of  will  that  is  the  soul  of  the  intellect ;  where- 
ever  it  is,  there  is  life ;  where  it  is  not  all  is  dullness  and 
despondency  and  desolation.    People  who  have  no  experi- 
ence of  it  imagine  that  it  is  destructive  to  the  nerves, 
efxhaustive  of  the  animal  spirits ;   that  it  aggravates  the 
wear  and  tear  of  life  excessively.    But  this  is  an  idle  notion, 
as  idle  as  the  habits  and  humors  of  those  who  entertain  it. 
We  leave  it  to  any  man  who  knows  its*  real  effect,  to  strike 
the  balance — to  compare  the  exhaustion  of  an  indolent  day 
with  that  of  an  active  one ;  to  say  in  which  of  the  two  cases 
the  subject  is  in  better  heart  for  work  and  fitter  to  undergo 
it.    Whatever  we  may  be  about,  one  thing,  we  believe,  is 
certain,  that  if  the  spirits  are  spent  by  energy  they  are  ut- 
terly wasted  by  idleness ;  at  worst,  energy  can  only  end  in 
relaxation — it  is  superior  to  it  for  a  while,  and  possibly  at 
last  may  fall  into  it ;  whereas,  idleness  is  actual  relaxation 
from  first  to  last,  and  can  be  nothing  else.    But  even  this 
view,  favorable  as  it  is,  is  yet  not  favorable  enough  to  be  just. 
The  fact  is,  that  violence  is  not  necessary  to  energy  any  more 
than  tyranny  is  to  kingship ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  great- 
est energy  that  does  the  most  work. 

Energy,  literally  from  the  Greek,  means  inward-working- 
ness ;  the  blooming  of  the  flower  is  energy,  the  increase  of 
fruit  is  energy,  the  growth  of  the  body  is  energy ;  yet,  in  all 
these  there  is  no  violence;  the  efficacy  is  not  destructive, 
but  vital ;  without  it  the  whole  frame  must  fall  at  once  into 
corruption,  with  it,  instead  of  corruption,  we  have  life.  But 
this,  it  may  be  said,  is  a  refinement.  It  may  be  so,  but  it  is 
true  in  fact,  nevertheless.  The  gainsayer  will  find  it  difficult 
to  produce  anything  from  the  subject  of  surer  or  more 
essential  truth. 


■♦-•- 


They  are  fond  of  titles  in  the  East.  Among  his  other 
high-sounding  titles,  the  King  of  Ava  has  that  of  "  Lord  of 
Twenty-four  Umbrellas."  This  looks  as  though  he  had  pre- 
pared for  a  long  reign. 
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ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 

PART    TWELFTH. 

The  People's  Influence,  i  700-1 870, 

"  Past,  and  to  come,  seem  best :  things  present,  worst. ^"^ 

Second  Part  of  King  Hejiry  IV.    Act  L    Scene  IIL 

The  Age  of  Prose  Romance,  i  830-1 870. 

THE  consideration  of  the  last  forty  years  in  the  history 
of  our  literature  presents  many  difficulties.  Men  are 
always  so  ready  to  speak  in  glowing  terms  of  the  "  good  old 
times,"  and  of  "  the  good  time  coming,"  that  the  tendency 
is  very  strong  to  under-value  the  good  to  be  found  in  the 
present.  How  finely  has  the  dramatist  exhibited  a  phase  of 
this  trait  in  the  passage  from  which  the  line  at  the  head  of 
this  paper  is  taken  ! 

'*  What  trust  is  in  these  times  ? 
They,  that  when  Richard  lived,  would  have  him  die, 
Are  now  become  enamoured  on  his  grave  ; 
Thou,  that  threw^st  dust  upon  his  goodly  head. 
When  through  proud  London  he  came  sighing  on 
After  the  admired  heels  of  Bolingbroke,    . 
Cry'st  now, '  O  earth,  yield  us  that  king  again. 
And  take  thou  this  I'  " 

The  English  under  Richard  II.,  last  of  the  Plantagenets, 
thought  their  "  good  time"  would  surely  come  if  Henry  Bol- 
ingbroke, son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  could  found  a  Lancastrian 
line ;  but  only  three  months  passed  before  the  people,  or  a 
portion  of  them  at  least,  said  "  the  former  times  were  better 
than  these,"  and,  in  Shakespeare's  words,  exclaimed,  "  O 
earth,  yield  us  that  king  again,  and  take  thou  this !"  So  it 
is  with  one  who  attempts  to  put  an  estimate  upon  the  worth 
of  contemporary  genius,  or  who  endeavors  to  indicate  the 
tendency  of  contemporary  scholarship. 

We  have  seen  a  great  conflict  on  English  soil,  between 
Romanism  on  the  one  hand,  and  Protestantism  on  the  other, 
which  culminated  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  po- 
litical and  religious  Puritans  gained  ascendency  there.    A 
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second  great  struggle  wiped  away  the  pretentions  of  royal 
prerogative,  when  the  revolution  of  1688  resulted  in  the  ab- 
dication of  the  despotic  James  IL,  and  the  accession  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary.    And  now,  we  are  told  that  a  third  great 
revolution,  no  less  distinctly  defined,  and  no  less  important, 
is  quietly  working  in  England.     A  distinguished  English 
thinker  points  out  the  progress  of  this  revolution,  (which, 
he  says,  is  aimed  at  the  abolition  of  monopolies,)  in  the 
Catholic  and  Jewish  emancipation  from  political  disabilities ; 
in  the  two  great  British  Reform  Bills ;  in  the  abolition  of 
the  East  India  monopoly  ;  in  the  gradual  extinction  of  pro- 
tective duties ;  in  the  abolition  of  educational  monopolies ; 
and  in  other  movements  which  give  our  times  a  right  to  be 
called  an  Age  of  Progress. 

The  wonderful  progress  of  the  present  generation  has  not 
been  without  an  effect  upon  literature.  Dr.  Craik  says  that 
literature  is  elaborated  out  of  thought  and  feeling,  as  honey 
is  elaborated  out  of  vegetable  matter  by  the  transmuting 
skill  of  the  bee,  and  that  it  sympathises,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  with  the  reigning  spirit  of  its  age.     Is  this  correct  ? 

The  romantic  aspirations  of  the  Ust  generation  resulted  in 
a  wonderful  body  of  poets,  whose  names  have  just  been  re- 
viewed. What  names  first  rise  to  our  lips  as  we  speak 
of  our  contemporary  writers  ?  As  we  look  at  our  shelves 
and  see  that  long  row  of  novels  that  begin  with  "  Waverley ," 
we  affectionately  utter  the  name  of  Scott.  It  points  us  to 
the  change  that  occurred  when  Sir  Walter  laid  away  the 
minstreUs  harp,  and,  taking  up  the  pen  of  the  romancer,  be- 
gan  to  depict  upon  his  immortal  pages  those  scenes  in  Scot- 
tish history  that  charmed  him,  and  that  are  now  a  source  of 
rational  enjoyment  to  so  many  thousands  in  Britain  and 
America.  It  is  a  hundred  years  ago,  this  month,  since  Sir 
Walter  Scott  was  bom,  and  his  works  are  now  being  pub- 
lished in  an  elegant  edition,  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  fact.  As  we  think  of  Scott  we  remember 
Jeanie  Deans,  and  Amy  Robsart,  the  glens  of  Scotland,  and 
the  graces  of  Kenilworth ;  Ivanhoe  and  Rowena ;  Dandy 
Dinmont,  and  Dominie  Sampson  ;  Rebecca,  the  Jewess,  and 
how  many  more  of  his  characters  which  crowd  upon  the 
delighted  memory !    We  remember  the  halls  and  turrets, 
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the  meadows  and  trees  of  Abbotsford  ;  the  graceful  ruins  of 
Melrose  he  loved  so  well ;  and  the  arches  of  Dryburgh  that 
now  protect  his  ashes  from  molestation. 

The  name  of  Scott,  and  the  nature  of  his  romances,  lead 
to  a  remark  upon  the  greater  purity  of  the  novels  that  take 
a  place  in  the  literature  of  our  generation  as  compared  with 
those  our  ancestors  read.  Our  great  grandmothers  sat  with 
their  needlework,  in  the  family  circle,  while  the  stories  of 
intrigue  and  debauchery  were  read  from  the  fashionable 
books  of  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  and  Mrs.  Manley — ^books  Avhich 
have  long  ago  been  laid  away  from  sight  in  merited  obli- 
vion. It  is  said  that  Scott's  grandmother  once  asked  him 
to  read  to  her  one  of  those  tales  that  were  so  popular  and 
pleasurable  in  her  youth.  Passing  as  lightly  as  he  could 
over  a  few  pages,  but  blushing  even  then,  the  novelist  read 
only  to  be  indignantly  interrupted  by  the  old  lady,  who 
exclaimed,  '*  Tak'  awa'  yer  bonnie  buik,"  and  then  remarked 
upon  the  change  that  had  come  over  society  in  her  day. 

Glancing  again  along  our  bookshelves,  we  are  reminded 
of  another  gentle  romancer,  as  our  eye  strikes  "  The  History 
of  New  York,  from  the  beginning  of  the  World,  to  the  end 
of  the  Dutch  Dynasty.*'  In  imagination  we  see  old  Peter 
Stuy vesant,  full  of  righteous  indignation  at  some  deed  of 
the  Yankees  of  Connecticut,  hobbling  along  the  Bouwerie 
on  his  wooden  leg ;  we  hear  the  echoes  of  the  last  trumpet- 
blast  of  Antony  as  he  sinks  beneath  the  billows  of  Spuyten 
Duyvel  creek ;  we  are  startled  at  the  old  man.  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  as  he  stands  before  us  after  his  long  sleep  ;  and  the 
lank  form  of  Ichabod  Crane  reminds  us  of  Sleepy  Hollow, 
and  carries  us  to  the  peaceful  home  at  Sunnyside,  the 
attractive  resort  of  so  many  of  this  author's  admiring 
readers. 

We  look  again,  and  the  unperturbed  Samuel  Pickwick 
smiles  upon  us,  the  first  (if  a  procession  in  which  we  recog- 
nize the  immortal  Wellers  ;  Wilkins  Micawber,  wife  and 
twins  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Traddles,  and  "  the  dearest  girl  in  the 
world  ;"  David  Copperfield,  and  his  child-wife  ;  Reginald 
Wilfer  and  the  Vaneerings;  the  Cheeryble  Brothers,  and 
Mrs.  Jellaby ;  Oliver  Twist  and  Nicholas  Nickleby — a  pro- 
cession that  grows  as  we  gaze,  until,  suddenly  the  scene  is 
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cov^ered  with  clouds,  and  the  "  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood/' 
in  its  unfinished  state,  reminds  us  of  how  the  pen  dropped 
from  the  author's  hand,  and  the  world  mourned  because  the 
sad  message  was  one  day  carried  by  the  trembling  wires, 
over  all  the  earth,  "  Charles  Dickens  is  dead !" 

The  names  of  these  three  characteristic  authors,  of  the 
period  we  are  considering,  seem  to  mark  steps  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  influence  of  the  people  upon  literature.  All 
of  them  are  popular  and  influential,  but  does  not  the  last- 
named  address  the  mass  of  the  people  more  directly  than 
either  of  the  others  did  ?  It  would  not  be  fair,  however,  to 
call  Charles  Dickens  the  most  influential  author  of  our  gene- 
ration, even  while  the  press  is  laboring  in  vain  to  produce 
enough  copies  of  his  books. 

We  are  tempted  to  speak  at  length  of  the  influence  of  wo- 
man upon  English  literature.  A  very  large  body  of  women 
is  now  working  in  literary  pursuits,  and  the  fruit  of  their 
pens  is  often  charming,  sometimes  forcible.  That  the  gene- 
ral effect  of  the  entrance  of  woman  upon  authorship  has 
been  beneficial,  and  that,  as  leaders  and  critics,  they  have 
carried  forward  the  purifying  process  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, cannot  be.  denied.  Woman  has  furnished  much 
literature  fof  the  young,  and  a  very  large  number  of  novels, 
some  of  which  have  been  wonderfully  influential.  Our  jour- 
nals and  magazines  are  full  of  their  productions.  The  style 
of  writing  in  these  periodicals  being  largely  narrative,  they 
furnish  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  female  genius  that  can 
hardly  be  excelled,  and  the  fact  that  the  novel  is  so  exceed- 
ingly popular  in  our  generation  is  also  in  favor  of  female 
authorship.  How  well  these  and  other  advantages  have 
been  improved,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Mrs.  Stowe,  *' George 
Eliot,"  Miss  Austen,  Miss  Yonge,  Miss  Sewell,  Miss  Mar- 
tineau.  Miss  Dodge,  Miss  Phelps,  and  many  more  may  tell  us. 

A  survey  of  the  period  before  us  shows  that  the  depart- 
ment of  prose  romance  has  been  cultivated  more  than  any 
other ;  but  we  must  not  permit  this  fact  to  make  us  blind  to 
the  riches  of  our  contemporary  literature  in  other  classes  of 
works. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  our  day  is  the  extent  to  which 
investigations  have  been  carried  in  the  physical  sciences, 
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and  no  less  important  is  the  learning  expended  in  the  do- 
main of  pure  thought.  The  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  journal  of  speculative  philosophy,  so  far  west  as  St. 
Louis,  indicates  a  spread  of  thoughtfulness  in  America  not 
to  be  forgotten.  The  establishment  of  great  institutions  of 
learning  also,  in  which  physical  science  has  a  very  import- 
ant place  in  the  list  of  studies,  is  an  indication  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  practical  nature  of  the  popular  scholarship. 

Our  age  is  remarkable  for  the  number  and  importance  of 
its  historical  students  and  authors,  among  whom  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  Macaulay,  Motley,  Froude,  Carlyle, 
Bancroft,  Prescott,  and  Milman. 

The  amount  of  thought  that  is  now  expended  upon  topics 
connected  with  religion,  doctrine,  Biblical  criticism,  and 
such  like  subjects,  is  so  great  as  to  remind  one  of  the  days 
of  the  Puritans  in  England,  or  of  the  era  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards and  his  contemporaries  in  this  country.  We  see 
Froude  coming  to  the  discussion  of  Calvinism ;  the  Duke 
of  Argyle  recording  weighty  thoughts  on  the  Reign  of  Law ; 
F.  W.  F^rrar,  besides  his  Families  of  Speech,  giving  us  an 
account  of  the  ancient  "  Seekers  after  God ;"  and  Drs.  Hop- 
kins and  McCosh  discussing  questions  in  religious  meta- 
physics in  our  family  journals.  Surely  there  is  much 
thought  among  the  people  in  this  practical  age  ! 

And  this  brings  us  very  naturally  to  the  discussion  of  our 
periodical  literature,  probably  the  most  influential  of  all  the 
powers  now  used  to  affect  the  public  mind.  Every  class  in 
our  society  has  its  "organ,"  published  at  some  regular 
period.  Every  shade  of  religious  belief,  almost  every 
branch  of  scientific  study,  every  trade,  every  college,  every 
town  has  its  paper  or  its  magazine.  There  are  magazines 
for  boys,  and  magazines  for  girls ;  magazines  for  women, 
and  for  young  men ;  journals  for  the  clergyman,  the  artist, 
the  book-buyer,  the  stock-broker,  the  grocer,  the  artisan, 
th6  mechanic,  the  entomologist,  the  astronomer,  the  farmer, 
the  coach-maker,  the  horse-racer,  the  prize-fighter,  the  law- 
yer, the  physician,  and  for  other  classes  not  mentioned.  A 
portion  of  the  literature  furnished  in  these  periodicals  is  of 
the  best  and  highest  grade,  much  of  it  is  of  good  tendency, 
and  a  great  part  is  baneful,  sensational,  and  deadly  in  its  in- 
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tellectual  and  moral  influence.  It  enters  our  houses,  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  our  sons  and  daughters,  and  a  great  responsibil- 
ity is  laid  upon  us  in  selecting  from  the  mass  such  as  may 
do  good  and  not  evil. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  series  of  which  this  is  the 
last  paper,  have  now  marked  the  stafi:es  of  growth  by  which 
the  literature  of  our  language,  which  originated  in  an  insu- 
lar corner  of  the  world,  has  come  to  have  an  influence  over 
the  nations  in  every  quarter. 

Our  language  originated,  as  we  have  seen,  in  India,  and 
the  discovery  of  this  fact  is  one  of  the  most  splendid 
achievements  of  philological  research.  The  proof  of  the 
unity  of  the  great  Indo-European,  or  Aryan  race,  shows 
"  that  all  those  nations  which  have  been  most  memorable  in 
the  history  of  the  past,  and  which  must  be  all  but  univer- 
sally dominant  in  the  history  of  the  future,  sprang  from  one 
common  cradle,  and  are  closely  united  by  identity  of  origin 
and  similarity  of  gifts." 

By  the  late  treaty  of  Washington,  the  first  step,  appears 
to  have  been  taken  in  the  direction  of  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes  without  bloodshed.  Two  branches  of  the 
Aryan  race  having  clasped  hands  in  friendly  embrace  over 
the  ocean,  may  we  not  hope  the  example  of  peace  will  be 
widely  followed  ?  There  has  been  blood)'  war  between  the 
British  and  Indian  branches  of  the  Aryan  race — ^but  now 
that  the  kinship  is  established,  let  us  hope  to  see  them  dwell 
together  in  peace. 

Let  us  end  our  discussion  of  this  theme  in  the  eloquent 
words  of  Mr.  Farrar. 

"  Contemplating  this  great  tidal  march  of  the  Aryan  emigration  as 
it  encircles  the  globe,  let  us  see  that  it  be  for  the  cleansing  and  the 
blessing  of  the  world.  Then  it  shall  be  with  us  as  though  the  Angel 
of  the  Nations  had  waved  his  hand,  and  calling  to  him  the  powers 
which  guard  the  progress  and  happiness  of  mankind,  had  addressed 
their  leader  in  the  words  of  our  great  poet : 

'  Uzziel,  half  these  draw  oflf,  and  coast  the  South 
With  strictest  watch  ;  these  others  wheel  the  North, 
Our  circuit  meets  full  West.' " 

Arthur  Oilman. 
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SUBURBAN    SAUNTERINGS. 

PART    SECOND. 

JULY  12',  1868. — Being,  in  the  course  of  a  long  walk,  near 
•  the  boundary  line  of  the  towns  of  O — —  and  Lr- — ,  I 
ask  a  countryman  where  it  runs.  "  Wall,  I  don't  know  ex- 
actly ;  Fm  a  stranger  here— only  been  here  three  or  four 
years."  I  got  the  desired  information  from  a  boy  picking 
berries. 

yufy  17. — In  the  little  grove  near  my  house  I  count  the 
following  trees  of  native  growth :  two  fine  black  birches ; 
chestnuts  ;  oaks  ;  tulip  poplars ;  dogwoods ;  hickory ;  com- 
mon pine.  There  may  be  still  other  varieties  unknown 
to  me. 

3^ufy  19. — There  is  a  mistaken  prejudice  against  taking 
hearty  exercise  in  summer.  A  skilful  gymnast  has  assured 
me  that  he  has  found  himself  better  for  frequenting  the 
gymnasium  during  all  the  hot  weather — no  worse  certainly. 
I  have  made  four  pedestrian  excursions  in  July  and  August, 
of  from  four  to  five  weeks  each,  and  between  the  Maryland 
and  the  Canada  line,  without  the  slightest  inconvenience 
(unless  dust  and  perspiration  be  thought  such),  and  with  per- 
manent gain  in  strength.  Much,  of  course,  depends  on 
choosing  the  right  time  of  day  for  walking ;  but  it  is  sur- 
prising .  how  many  summer  days  are  favorable  for  a  tramp 
in  the  early  morning.  Between  5  :  30  and  8 :  30  a.m.,  of  the 
day  whose  date  I  have  given,  I  walked  nearly  five  miles  for 
the  sake  of  a  bath  at  the  foot  of  some  fine  falls  in  a  deep 
glen,  and  as  many  back,  arriving  before  breakfast.  This 
may  be  thought  not  worth  the  candle ;  but  as  a  change  of 
clothes  was  necessary  anyhow,  a  light  sponging  off"  restored 
the  coolness  obtained  in  the  rocky  pool. 

August  20,  1 868. — The  maples  begin  thus  early  to  put  on 
their  autumn  tints.  Their  green  life  lasts  barely  four  months, 
in  this  latitude. 

August  26. — In  riding  through  the  central  part  of  New 
York,  I  noticed  that  the  elms  were  stiff,  and  the  trunks  very 
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much  subdivided.  This  is  characteristic  of  the  tree  as  one 
goes  north.  There  is  a  marked  diflference  between  the  elms 
in  the  Hadley  and  Northampton  meadows  and  those,  say, 
at  Lancaster  or  at  Colebrook,  in  the  Connecticut  valley 
north  of  the  White  Mountains.  One  would  find  it  difficult, 
though,  to  prefer  the  general  scenery  of  either  of  the  two 
river  plains  named  to  that  of  the  other. 

September  6,  1868. — A  charming  name  this,  for  a  country 
lane,  in  spite  of  its  pretentiousness :  "  Sunset  Avenue."  It 
has  the  great  merit  of  being  appropriately  bestowed,  for 
the  road  is  broad  and  solid,  and  leads  straight  to  sun-down 
(a  word,  by  the  way,  for  which  the  Southerners  have  dis- 
covered the  true  correlative,  sun-up).  Nevertheless,  one  is 
reminded  again  of  the  pretentiousness  after  he  has  passed 
the  sign-board ;  for  on  the  left  stretches  a  long,  well-built 
stone  wall,  broken  by  imposing,  though  tolerably  ugly  gate- 
posts, behind  all  which,  in  the  uncultivated  field,  one  sees 
the  foundation  of  the  house  that  never  was  built,  and 
wonders  what  change  of  fortune  or  of  mind  suppressed  the 
labor  of  the  architect  and  builder. 

October  18,  1868. — The  geologic  feature  of  our  range  which 
lends  it  its  picturesqueness  of  form  and  color,  is  the  back- 
bone of  trap  rock  which  has  been  thrown  up  through  the 
sandstone,  with  a  degree  of  violence  that  greatly  diversified 
the  outlines  and  slopes  of  the  range.  "  The  deep,  romantic 
chasm**  which  receives  the  falls  mentioned  above,  is  a  cafion 
or  more  properly  a  chamber  of  the  hard  gray  trap  ;  and  we 
have  notches,  large  and  small,  that  in  the  White  Mountains 
would  be  regularly  visited  by  fashionable  pleasure-seekers. 
This  day,  turning  the  northern  end  of  the  range,  we  saw 
the  beautiful  spectacle  of  a  bare  bluff,  composed  of  a  layer 
of  trap  above,  and  a  layer  of  the  red  sandstone  beneath — 
the  latter  worked  as  a  quarry.  The  scene  was  worthy  of  a 
painter. 

November  8,  1868. — As  often  as  not  in  copying  nature,  I 
draw  badly;  and  the  countryman  who  looked  over  my 
shoulder  while  I  was  trying  to  catch  the  proportions  of  the 
pine  which  forms  our  western  landmark,  neither  aided  me 
by  his  unsolicited  presence  nor  encouraged  me  in  regard  to"* 
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the  result  of  my  sketching.  However,  he  made  me  a  little 
less  miserable  by  telling  me  that  at  the  elbow  of  the  pine 
(which  now  looks  twenty  feet  from  the  ground)  is  an  iron 
hook,  which  twenty-three  years  ago  was  low  enough  for  the 
farmer's  wife  of  that  day  to  reach  with  her  clothes-line. 

November  10,  1870. — The  trap,  when  acted  upon  by  sun 
and  frost,  crumbles  into  rubble  that  flows  down  from  the 
summit,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  Great  Notch  (which  is 
deeply  serrated),  recalls  the  heaps  of  coal  dust  and  shale 
which  every  traveler  in  the  coal  regions  is  familiar  with. 
Sometimes  the  rubble  begins  at  the  very  top,  but  usually, 
the  trap  being  thrust  up  vertically,  there  is  a  sheer  preci- 
pice of  greater  or  less  height  above  the  debris  which  has 
split  off  from  it.  The  grandest  example  of  this  sort  of 
weathering  is  undoubtedly  the  Yosemite  Valley,  where  the 
precipice  immensely  overtops  the  debris.  A  very  wild  and 
beautiful  form  occurs  in  the  Dixville  Notch  and  the  plain 
beyond,  in  northern  New  Hampshire. 

December. — The  bird  of  this  season  of  the  year,  for  the 
suburban  resident,  is  undoubtedly  the  g^ll,  whose  habits 
may  be  agreeably  observed  by  one  who  will  take  his  stand 
upon  either  end  of  a  ferry-boat.  My  notes  upon  them  are 
scantier  than  they  might  be.  On  rising  from  the  water, 
gulls  swing  their  legs  to-and-fro  until  the  flight  is  assured 
(after  a  few  strokes),  when  they  tuck  them  back  under  their 
tails  with  a  one-two  motion.  I  have  seen  one  flying  pretty 
rapidly  make  four  beats  of  the  wing  a  second.  When  hover- 
ing over  the  river  in  search  of  food,  the  head  is  kept  in  con- 
stant motion  from  side  to  side.  The  gull's  note  is  not  unlike 
a  boatswain's  whistle.  It  does  not  readily  surrender  its 
prey.  In  a  stiff  breeze  I  once  saw  one  dip  at  least  half  a 
dozen  times  before  it  could  carry  off  a  long  piece  of  offal 
which  the  wind  caught,  to  the  bird's  annoyance. 

P.  Chamite. 


■•-♦■ 


A  LEADING  lecturer  classifies  his  audience  as  follows :  The 
"  still-attentives,"  the  "  quick-responsives,"  the  "hard-to- 
lifts,"  the  "  won't-applauds,"  and  the  "get-up-and-go-outs." 
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YESTERDAY,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  I  took  up  one  of 
our  daily  papers  which  contained  the  report  of  the 
formation  of  an  Association  bearing  the  above  title.  Being- 
very  tired,  I  fell  into  a  doze  while  perusing  it,  and  dreamed 
that  I  was  presiding  at  one  of  the  earlier  meetings  for  debate 
held  by  it.  I  thought  that  we  had  previously  solved  the 
important  queries  as  to 

'*  Whether  the  execution  of  Major  Andre  was  justifiable  ?** 
also, 

"  Whether  iron  was  not  more  valuable  than  gold  ?"  etc., 
and  that  we  were  then  about  to  be  engaged  in  discussing 

"  Whether  the  milk  of  the  cow  was  not  more  nutritive  than 
the  milk  of  the  cocoanut  ?  " 

However,  previous  to  the  debate  being  opened.  Brother 
Zadok  Jones  rose  to  a  point  of  order,  saying :  that  as  reli- 
gious subjects  were  tabooed  by  the  society,  he  trusted  no 
reflections  would  be  cast  on  the  Christian  character  and 
standing  of  the  .milkmen  of  this  metropolis.  It  was  true 
that  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  distributing  the  article 
in  which  they  dealt  on  the  Sabbath,  but  many  believed  that, 
it  being  a  work  of  necessity,  if  not  (in  the  case  of  babies)  of 
mercy,  they  were  fully  justified  in  so  doing.  Any  attack 
upon  them  in  consequence  would  not  be  admissible  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  association. 

Brother  Byron  Brown  spoke  next,  to  demand  that  the 
fluid  sold  in  New  York  under  the  name  of  "  milk"  should 
be  understood  by  the  brethren  and  sisters  assembled,  to  be 
the  ^^  bona-fide''  milk  of  cows.  That,  to  assert  that  *'the 
watering  of  milk  does  not  improve  its  quality,"  or,  "  that  it 
is  not  expedient  to  reward  milkmen  for  performing  that 
operation,"  would  be  introducing  subjects  of  a  politico-  . 
economical  character,  and  that  discussions  on  such  subjects 
were  not  in  order  in  that  association^ 

To  these  objections  brother  Roland  Robinson  begged  to 
add,  that,  as  he  fully  expected  that  the  physical  condition 
of  the  monkeys  of  the  West  Indies,  after  the  cocoanut 
harvest  would  be  dragged  into  the  debate,  he  respectfully 
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claimed  to  state,  that  he  would  regard  any  allusion  to  the 
atheistic  Darwinian  theory  as  a  personal  insult,  and  any 
reference  to  it  was  wholly  subversive  of  the  intents  for 
which  the  association  was  instituted. 

I  forget  the  grounds  taken  by  the  speakers  in  the  discus- 
sion which  followed  these  remarks,  with  the  exception  of 
the  statement  of  a  humanitarian  member  of  the  name  of 
Howard,  who  took  occasion  to  assert,  "  that  the  condition 
of  very  many  of  the  children  of  this  metropolis  was  not 
only  a  disgrace  to  our  religion,  but  a  stain  on  the  humanity 
of  our  people.  That,  having  resided  at  Barbadoes,  he  knew 
that,  leaving  their  moral  status  to  the  new  sect  of  philoso- 
phers, the  physical  condition  of  the  animals  Dr.  Darwin 
claimed  as  his  relatives  was  superior  to  that  of  hundreds  if 
not  of  thousands  of  the  little  ones  now  rushing  rapidly  to 
ruin  in  the  streets  of  the  so-called  Christian  city  of  New 
York."  Of  course,  his  diatribe  was  interspersed  with  cries 
of  Order !  Order !  Chair,  Chair,  etc.,  etc.,  and,  at  tlie  men- 
tion of  the  obnoxious  name,  brother  Brown  brandished  a 
convenient  inkstand.  However,  he  was  pacified  without 
making  any  further  demonstrations. 

At  the  termination  of  the  debate  it  was  my  duty  to  read 
the  following  notice : 

Dr.  Erasmus  De  Bunty  will  address  the  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion in  this  Hall,  on  Thursday  next,  at  8  o'clock,  p.m.  Subject — "  A 
glance  at  the  probable  mental  caliber  of  the  mollusks  of  the  Tertiary 
Period."  The  lecture  will  be  illustrated  by  a  series  of  views  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  showing  the  characters  of  the  crustaceae  found  on 
Mount  Zion,  with  a  distant  view  of  the  limpetS  on  the  rocks  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Jordan. 

As  the  little  boys  formerly  used  to  say  when  they  came 
to  a  hard  word  "  here  we  skip  over."  Time  passes  rapidly 
in  a  dream.  Methought  a  year  had  vanished,  and  I  was 
again  presiding  in  the  same  hall,  over  the  members  of  the 
same  association.  We  had  just  concluded  a  warm  debate 
on  the  following  subject : 

**  Resolved^  That  it  would  be  both  wise  and  expedient  to  ordain  a 
scale  of  rewards  to  successful  competitors  in  public  pedagogic  life, 
which  shall  equal  those  now  proflfered  by  the  public  to  such  candi- 
dates in  the  Bar,  the  Bench,  the  Pulpit  and  the  Forum." 
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Of  course,  this  resolution  was  carried  in  the  affirmative 
by  a  triumphant  majorit)\  Of  the  twenty-seven  who  were 
the  minority,  seventeen  were  studying  for  the  law,  and  seven 
had  an  eye  to  the  ministry.  The  other  three  (young  ladies) 
were  political  aspirants. 

The  following  questions  were  then  handed  to  me  to  read 
before  the  society  for  consideration : 

By  Solomon  Oldschool.— J?^jtfA/^^,  ••  That  it  is  easier  to  carry 
bricks  than  to  rule  refractory  boys  without  a  persuader." 

By  Jedediah  Skokt. ^Resolved,  "That  one  intellectual  producer 
is  equal  in  real  and  national  value  to  two  traffickers,  with  three 
financiers  thrown  in." 

By  Susie  NiTPEK.—R^sohed,  "  That  it  is  not  sound  economy  to  re- 
gale the  son  of  an  educational  magnate  with  candy  at  sixty  cents  per 
pound,  when  cake  at  twenty  cents  per  pound  will  accomplish  the  end 
desired." 

By  Jonathan  Knownothing.— i?^wA//r^/,  "That  Chinese  in  the 
schoos  of  St.  Francisco  is  not  needed  in  order  to  balance  German  in 
the  schools  of  New  York  ;  and  that  probably  it  would  be  well  for  the 
people  not  to  demand  here  the  re-establishment  of  Babel.'* 

By  Doctor  STSTAX.-^Resah/ed,  "That  consistency  demands  that 
the  public  sentimentality  which  has  deprived  the  schoolmaster  of  his 
rattan  should  also  disarm  the  policeman  of  his  locust." 

By  Ezekiel  Hardhead.— Resoh/ed,  "That  it  is  commendable  in 
teachers  who  are  not  competent  instructors  in  the  fundamental 
branches  of  education,  to  cover  up  their  defects  by  introducing  the 
'  ologies'  as  soon  as  possible." 

By  Sophie  Slyboots.— Resolved,  "  That  the  old  saw  is  right,  and 
that  it  is  not  just  that  the  financial  sauce  for  one  gander  should  be 
equal  in  quantity  to  that  allotted  to  two  geese." 

By  Christopher  HvGZSOT.—Resoh/ed,  "  That  it  is  right  and  pro- 
per that  a  combined  effort  should  be  made  to  prohibit  the  reading  of 
the  *  Koran'  in  the  public  schools  of  Constantinople." 

By  Mortimer  Martinet.— y?<fj^?A/^^,  "That  thirty  pupils  ought  to 
be  the  maximum  of  any  class  in  our  public  schools.'' 

By  Joceline  Jolly,— Resoh/ed,  "  That  this  Hall  be  closed  during 
the  month  of  August." 

After  a  suitable  subject  for  debate  had  been  selected  for 

the  next  meeting,  a  notice  was  handed  to  me  for  publication, 

it  read  thus : 

PUBLIC  notice. 

Dingaway  Pegg,  Esq.,  Grand  Master  of  the  Noble  Order  of  the 

Knights  of  St.  Crispin,  will  harangue  the  members  of   the  Public 
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School  Teachers'  Association,  on  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  ap- 
pointing two  delegates  to  represent  the  association  at  the  Labor 

Congress  about  to  be  convened  at for  the  purpose  of 

nominating  candidates  for  the  next  presidential  election. 

Here  my  dog  barked — and  I  awoke — remaining 

Respectfully  yours,  R.  W.  Hume. 


•  ■  •  ■ » 


SCHOLASTIC    POLITICS. 

THE  Public  School  is  not  only  of  use  as  a  means  of  gen- 
eral enlightenment  and  a  preventive  of  crime,  but, 
viewed  in  other  political  aspects,  may  justly  claim  to  be 
superior  in  value  to  any  other  agent  in  the  service  of  the 
Union.  In  an  address  delivered  at  the  Cooper  Institute, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  declared,  that — 

"  The  Common  School  was  one  of  the  great  engines  by  which  the 
brotherhood  feeling  of  society  was  maintained.  It  was  fair  that  a 
man  should  rise  as  high  as  he  could,  but,  if  a  rich  man  were  stupid, 
he  should  be  allowed  to  sink  to  the  bottom — ^should  find  his  own 
level.  The  boys  of  the  lawyer  or  the  doctor,  or  even  of  the  minister, 
were  not  too  good  to  sit  side  by  side  with  the  child  of  the  washer- 
woman. Put  the  whole  population  through  the  Common  School, 
and  we  should  have  a  universal  feeling  of  brotherhood  among  us.^' 

The  civilizing  and  humanizing  influences  that  public 
Schools  shed  upon  our  community  are  the  best  warrants  we 
have  for  the  duration  of  our  Republic.  A  monarchy  or  an 
aristocracy  may,  but  a  true  democracy  cannot  long  exist 
without  general  education.  But  there  is  another  view  to  be 
taken  of  this  grave  subject ;  it  is,  that,  to  our  public  schools 
we  are  indebted  for  that  "  unity  of  language"  which  distin- 
guishes us  among  the  great  nations  of  the  world.  In  a  half 
century  they  have  done  more  to  effect  this  grand  result  for 
us  than  the  government  of  England  has  been  able  to 
accomplish  for  its  people  in  eight  hundred  years  of  almost 
uninterrupted  sway.  To  the  Christian  who  remembers  that 
divers  languages  are  traceable  to  the  direct  curse  of  the 
'Deity,  it  is  not  too  much  to  add,  that  to  the  influence  and  ac] 
tion  of  our  public  schools  in  this  particular,  we  are  indebted 
for  a  new  hope  worthy  of  a  new  world. 
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TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OP  CARL  GUTZKOW. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

A  STRUGGLE  of  love  and  mutual  affection  was  in  full 
flame !  A  happy  mother  had  enkindled  it.  Two  happier 
daughters  were  ranked  in  opposition  to  her.  A  happy 
father,  raising  his  right  hand  as  if  for  a  good-natured  threat, 
seemed  to  oppose  both  parties.  A  fourth  female  voice,  be- 
longing to  the  youngest  daughter,  soon  mingled  in  the 
chorus.  Two  young  men,  with  faces  bespeaking  delight 
and  happiness,  appeared  to  act  the  parts  of  mediators, 
agreeing  now  with  the  one,  now  with  the  other  party. 

This  interesting  scene  was  enacted  in  the  residence  of  the 
de  Fernau  famil)^ — not  in  Jadwiga  de  Femau's  proud  man- 
sion, but  in  the  more  modest  house  of  Linda  de  Fernau,  her 
former  confidante,  and  her  present  husband's  sister-in-law. 
Linda's  husband,  who  held  a  President's  commission  under 
the  Government,  could  not  claim  that  house  as  his  own, 
nor,  indeed,  did  his  family  occupy  the  whole  of  it.  It  was 
only  an  elegant  suite  of  rooms,  which  even  the  highest  of 
German  officeholders  generallj^  deem  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  their  rank. 

The  corridor  and  the  spacious  sitting-room  were  hung 
with  festive  wreaths,  in  token  of  the  "  solemn  betrothal " 
with  two  excellent  young  gentlemen,  which  the  two  oldest 
daughters  of  the  house  had  celebrated  the  day  before. 
Both  the  future  husbands  were  nothing  but  plain  citizens, 
but  neither  Mary  nor  Louisa  de  Fernau  regretted  that 
they  were  to  sacrifice  the  prerogatives  of  their  own 
nobility.  For  them,  to  be  united  with  husbands  whom  they 
sincerely  loved  and  esteemed,  was  a  privilege  higher  than 
rank  and  pedigree,  especially  since  their  prospects  in  life 
seemed  to  promise  well.  Gustav  Behring,  a  young  member  of 
the  bench,  was  considered  a  jurist  of  high  attainments.  Max 
Hegewaldt's  "engagement  card,"  it  is  true,  did  not  show 
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any  higher  title  than  that  of  "  architect  ;'*  but  it  was  known 
that  he  had  already  highly  distinguished  himself  in  his  pro- 
fession. 

Mechthild,  the  third  daughter  of  the  house,  a  lovely  beiiig 
of  sixteen,  had  in  the  animated  discourse  in  which  all  the 
members  of  the  family  were  engaged,  taken  sides  with  her 
father  who,  while  enjoying  his  customary  afternoon  cigar, 
seriously  exhorted  his  future  sons-in-law  to  follow  Mechthild 's 
example,  and  even  tried  to  bring  his  eldest  daughters  over 
to  his  opinion  by  slily  recommending  their  zeal  in  supplying 
him  with  a  light  and  an  ash-stand.  This  bribe  failing,  he 
"  puffed  away,"  issuing  a  thrice  repeated  "  No,"  under 
clouds  of  smoke  which  portended  evil  to  the  new  **  engage- 
ment-dresses." 

But  Mechthild  insisted  that  Pa  was  perfectly  right.  Her 
argument  in  his  behalf  was  evidently  meant  to  convince  her 
sisters  of  the  fact  that  she  Tiad  indeed  passed  the  years  of 
childhood,  and  was  fully  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  family 
councils.  "  No,"  said  she,  "  you  must  not  make  this  call  on 
any  consideration.  Stop  with  your  carriage  wherever  you 
want,  either  separately,  or  all  four  together  if  you  prefer  to 
be  laughed  at,  all  this  will  be  of  no  consequence — but  call 
on  aunt  you  must  not.*  She  does  not  know  us,  nor  do  we 
know  her,  for  that  matter!  Did  not  "  uncle,"  when  he,  the 
other  nigltt,  met  us  at  the  concert,  act  as  if  he  could  not 
make  out  where  he  had  seen  us  before  ?  " 

Here  she  was  interrupted  by  the  master  of  the  house : 
"  What  is  the  use,"  said  he,  "  of  fastening  without  the  slight- 
est necessity  an  unpleasant  duty  on  one's  self?  Why  should 
you  wish  to  go  through  all  those  annoying  formalities — 
sending  up  your  cards,  and  pacing  the  antichamber  till,  if 
you  should  really  be  received,  a  lackey  in  rich  livery  ushers 
you  into  the  presence  of  the  lady,  with  whom  you  would 
exchange  a  set  of  empty  and  unmeaning  phrases." 

"  No,  no ! "  contradicted  Mrs.  de  Femau. 

"  Besides  the  contemptuous  smiles  at  our  lack  of  nobility," 
simultaneously  interposed  the  two  sons-in-law. 

But  against  this  last  supposition  the  rest  of  the  company 

I  It  is  an  imperative  duty  in  Germany,  for  young  people  to  call  on  all  friends  and  relatives  immedi- 
ately after  the  announcement  of  their  mutual  engagement.— 2rf»»iAr/<Fr. 
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unanimously  arose,  "  Even  aunt  Jadwiga,"  they  protested, 
"would  only  be  too  glad  to  accept  such  matches  for  her 
daughters,  if  she  had  any.'*  And,  indeed,  the  positions  of 
-both  young  men  and  the  names  which  they  had  already 
made  in  their  professions,  were  such  as  even  proud  families 
would  accept  as  full  equivalents  for  a  pedigree. 

This  concession  on  the  part  of  Mr.  de  Fernau  encouraged 
his  wife  Linda  to  speak  in  behalf  of  her  former  friend  with 
still  greater  warmth.      Mrs.  de  Fernau  was  still,  in  many 
respects,  the  same  as  she  had  been  when  writing  that  con- 
fidential letter    to   her   friend   Jadwiga,   which  we  have 
read  in  the  beginning  of  this  narrative.    He  who  should 
have  addressed  her  as  the  older  sister  of  her  daughters, 
could  not  justly  be  accused  of  downright  flattery.     She 
placed  her  delicate  white  hand  in  that  of  her  husband,  and 
said :  "  I  believe  you  are  all  mistaken.    Jadwiga  once  and 
for  many  years  was  my  friend.      We  knew  and  loved  each 
other  till  the  time  came  when  you  broke  up  your  intercourse 
with  her  husband,  your  brother.     From  that  time  our  paths 
divided  ;  but  I  have  never  observed  that  she  bore  us  any  ill- 
will.     It  is  true  that,  since  our  return  to  this  city,  we  have 
become  perfect  strangers  to  one  another;  but  I  greatly 
desire  that  we  should  at  least  restore  outward  appearances. 
An  excellent  opportunity  offers  now.    When  you  call  on 
her,  she  may  ask  you  some  pointed  questions,  or  Inake  some 
cutting  remarks ;  but  you  will  not  regard  that,  especially 
if  you  think  how  many  tears  she  must  have  wept  for  the 
loss  of  her  happiness.    You  will  then  feel  the  more  thankful 
for  your  own." 

Mrs.  de  Fernau's  opinion  finally  prevailed  over  all  objec- 
tions, and  the  next  day  we  find  the  two  young  men  with 
their  fair  brides  on  their  round  of  ceremonial  visits,  the  call 
on  aunt  Jadwiga  being  set  down  among  the  first.  The 
Baroness  Jadwiga,  in  the  forenoon  of  that  day,  was  superin- 
tending the  private  instruction  of  her  two  sons,  Edward  atid 
Bruno,  both  preparing  for  the  university.  Their  entire 
education  had  been  by  private  tutors.  At  this  time  Dr. 
Hell  wig,  a  young  philologist,  had  the  charge  of  the  young 
men,  and  was  to  accompany  them  as  "  governor'*  to  the  uni- 
versity.     Having  never  been  enrolled  in  a  regular  *'  gymna- 
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slum,"  it  was  required  that,  previous  to  their  admission  to 
the  university,  they  should  undergo  an  examination  before 
a  board  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Examinations  of  this 
kind  are  generally  conducted  with  great  rigor,  and  the  ex- 
aminers are  not. in  the  habit  of  making  any  allowance  in 
favor  of  "  despisers  and  dodgers  of  the  regular  course."  It 
was  strange,  indeed,  that  Jadwiga,  who  in  her  former  years 
felt  a  perfect  shudder  at  anything  looking  like  thoroughness 
and  depth,  should  have  for  many  years  assisted  in  the  exer- 
cises of  her  sons,  taking  part  in  the  teacher's  explanations, 
reprimanding  the  boys  for  improper  answers,  and  actually 
knowing  far  more  about  the  subject  of  the  lessons  than  those 
who  had  to  recite  them.  Dr.  Hellwig,  the  present  tutor, 
was  a  son  of  lawyer  Hellwig  of  Buchenried,  the  same  whom 
Jadwiga  had  consulted  in  our  opening  scene,  and  who  had 
carefully  guarded  her  secret  for  twenty  years.  Such,  indeed, 
had  been  his  discretion,  that  neither  the  Count  of  Wilden- 
schwert  nor  the  Court  at  Domweil  had  ever  heard  a  sylla- 
ble of  her  remarkable  visit  to  the  lawyer's  office. 

Not  a  little  was  Baroness  Jadwiga  amazed  when  she  saw 
two  carriages  turning  into  the  avenue  to  her  villa,  and  at 
the  same  time  recognized  as  their  occupants  her  two  nieces, 
the  children  of  her  friend  Linda.  Immediately  she  rang  the 
bell  for  her*  husband,  who  was  occupied  in  his  study ;  for 
she  disliked  to  do  anything  of  importance  without  his  advice. 
When  the  servants  appeared,  she  bade\hem  ask  their  master, 
whether  or  not  the  young  people  were  to  be  received  ?  She 
was  answered  that  the  Baron  left  everything  to  her  own 
decision.  Accordingly  the  visitors  were  admitted,  and 
shown  into  the  reception-room,  which  was  fitted  up  in  the 
most  gorgeous  style.  The  carpets  were  of  the  most  exqui- 
site softness.  The  light  which  entered  at  bay  windows  and 
a  cupola,  was  tempered  by  the  foliage  of  creeping  plants 
growing  in  invisible  pots.  Statues  of  marble  and  alabaster 
adorned  the  niches  in  the  walls,  where  crimson  was  the  pre- 
vailing color.  A  grand  piano  stood  open  in  the  midst  of  a 
rotunda.  There  was  a  rich  variety  of  chairs,  consoles  with 
tasteful  carvings,  vases  and  mirrors.  Upon  entering  the 
room,  Jadwiga  took  hold  of  her  two  nieces'  hands,  and  drew 
both  of  them  affectionately  to  the  sofa. 
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The  Baroness  de  Fernau  still  retained  many  traces  of  her 
former  beauty.     There  was  an  unmistakable  expression  of 
suffering  in  her  face.     But  it  was  less  this  trace  of  sorrow 
that  made  her  appear  as  old  as  she  really  was,  than  a  certain 
sharpness  and  rigidity  in  her  features,  a  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  plastic  profile  of  her  younger  days.     Yet  there 
was  nothing  of  this  in  excess,  nothing  that  indicated  the 
yiolent  commotions  which  had  agitated  her  soul,  no  expres- 
sion of  uneasiness,  shyness  or  remorse.     Her  bearing,  her 
eyes,  her  address,  rather  bespoke  something  like  martyr- 
dom. ^ 

"  So  you  have  remembered  us  at  last,"  she  said.    "  How 
is   your  mother?      And  how  is  your  sweet   sister  Mech- 
thild  ?      I  saw  the  child  the  other  day  in  the   art  exhibi- 
tion, and  she  made  such  an  impression  on  me  that  I  would 
have  ordered  her  picture  if   I  had  seen  a  painter."      Her 
questions  being  answered,  she  turned  to  the   young  men, 
and  wanted  to  hear  something  of  their  positions,  their  pros- 
pects in  life,  and  of  the  peculiar  incident  by  which  the  en- 
gagement of  both  sisters  had  happened  on  the  same  day. 
There  was  a  great  deal  to  say  about  these  subjects,  and, 
amidst  laughing  and  blushing,  they  had  not  quite  finished 
their  reports,  when  the  Baron  de  Fernau  entered  the  room. 
He  came  in  an  elegant  house-dress,  his  neckcloth  loosely 
tied,  his  gaiters  of  eyamelled  leather — a  perfect  image  of 
the  never-dying  jeune  homme.      Whoever  would  examine 
attentively  those  netlike  lines  below  his  eyes,  which  passed 
over  into  cheeks  expanded  by  epicurean  diet,  or  who  would 
observe  a  certain  sluggishness  of  his  lower  limbs  concealed 
by  an  aflfected  and  artificial  ease  of  locomotion,  could  not 
help  acknowledging  the  sad  fact,  that  time  is  a  fell  destroyer. 
At  first  sight,  however,  the  Baron  appeared  to  be  no  more 
than  forty.     His  hair  was  still  curled  as  in  his  youth,  and 
not  very  much  sprinkled  with  grey.     A  brush  with  light- 
brown  had  corrected  the  whiteness  of  his  mustache. 

The  uncle  was  kind  in  the  extreme,  and  spoke  as  if  his  in- 
tercourse with  his  brother  had  never  been  disturbed.  This 
encouraged  his  wife  to  show  herself  still  more  affectionate 
to  her  nieces,  going  further,  perhaps,  than  either  she  or  her 
husband  originally  intended.    She  even  spoke  as  if  a  close 
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intimacy  between  the  two  families,  and  their  complete  re- 
conciliation  were  sure  to  follow  ;  she  mentioned  her  return- 
call  which  was  to  happen  soon,  and  expressed  the  desire  to  see 
the  whole  family  at  her  country  seat  at  Wolmerode.  When 
the  young  people,  upon  returning  home,  made  a  glowing 
report  of  their  cordial  reception,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
Mrs.  de  Fernau,  and  especially  mentioned  the  expected  in- 
vitation by  their  aunt  to  the  country  seat  at  Wolmerode, 
Mechthild  emphatically  declared,  that  she  would  not  be  one 
of  the  party. 


CHAPTER   Xlllt 

While  these  things  were  going  on  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  de  Fernau  family,  five  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  death  of  Hennenhoft,  and  the  mysterious  discovery 
of  a  human  being,  held  in  captivity  by  him  under  the  ruins 
of  the  old  convent  in  the  forest.  The  event  had  caused  an 
outburst  of  intense  indignation,  not  only  in  the  neighbor- 
hood but  throughout  all  Germany.  Some  monsters,  under 
the  g^ise  of  men,  had  despoiled  an  innocent  child  of  the 
enjoyment  of  life,  light,  freedom,  and  of  the  possibility  of 
human  development.  This  being  had,  perhaps,  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  culpable  parents,  been  consigned  to  a 
dark,  unwholesome,  subterranean  cavern,  where  he  must 
have  had  a  horrible  death  by  hunger,  if  the  key  to  his  prison 
had  been  lost  by  the  death  of  his  keeper.  The  awful 
mystery,  which  seemed  to  have  been  revealed,  ^nd  the  last 
dire  consequences  of  which  seemed  to  have  been  averted  by 
a  direct  interposition  of  Providence,  had  an  almost  stunning 
effect  on  the  feelings  of  the  people.  Expressions  of  sym- 
pathy came  from  all  directions,  declaring  the  foundling  of 
the  forest  to  be  the  child  of  the  epoch,  and  the  ward  of  the 
nation.  The  name  Theodore  Waldner  had  been  bestowed 
on  him,  which  means  "  Child  of  the  Woods,  given  by  God." 
Pamphlets  appeared,  discussing  his  origin,  reporting  on  the 
progress  of  his  educators,  and  examining  into  the  best  plans 
of  regaining  the  ten  or  fifteen  years  stolen  from  the  most 
important  period  of  his  life  ;  for  they  agreed  that  he  must 
have  been  free  in  the  beginning  of  his  life,  during  some  short 
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time.  People  made  pilgrimages  to  his  abode  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  his  features  and  to  open  communications  with  him. 

The  terrible  tragedy  also  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
authorities,  since  the  criminal  code  makes  illegal  imprison- 
ment a  grave  offence.    The  murderer  of  the  soul  of  that  un- 
fortunate child  had  already  met  his  judge.    'But  earthly  jus- 
tice is  not  satisfied  with  the  judgment  of  heaven.     The  dis- 
coverer of  the  boy,  praised  at  first,  and  extolled  throughout 
the  country,  became  suspected  of  being  accessory  lo  the 
crime.     It  was  made  to  seem  probable,  during  the  prelimin- 
ary  investigations,  that  Wulfing's  hasty  appropriation  of  the 
keys,  his  immediate  exploration  of  the  deserted  building, 
and  his  finding  of  Theodore^  Waldner  had  not  been  alto- 
gether accidental,  but  that  he  had  been  driven  to  these  steps 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  facts.    He,  accordingly,  was  taken 
into  custody,  and  even  his  wife  was  compelled  to  share  for 
some  months  his  confinement  in  the  prison.      Even  the 
career  of  his  unfortunate  sons,  on  account  of  their  parents' 
infamy,  was  interrupted  for  a  time. 

Meanwhile  Lienhard  Nesselbom  endeavored  to  make 
good  the  promises  he  had  solemnly  pledged  to  his  father. 
He  had  taken  the  foundling  to  his  house,  which  became  now 
the  shrine  of  pilgrimage  for  all  those  who  hastened  from 
near  and  far  to  see  the  wonder  of  the  time.  He  soon  be- 
came fanaous,  and  the  eloquence  of  both  his  lips  and  his  pen 
charmed  his  audiences  as  well  as  his  readers.  Money  was 
freely  contributed  to  assist  him  in  his  great  educational  un- 
dertaking. 

The  subject  of  his  education  was  now,"  not  the  ideal, 
philosophical  man  of  Rousseau,  but  a  real,  living  soul.  Pes- 
talozzi, too,  the  noble  founder  of  modem  education,  had 
always  sought  for  this  real,  actual  man.  Those  who  were 
brutalized  by  the  lack  of  education  did  not  come  directly 
out  of  the  hand  of  Nature ;  those  he  had  to  take  as  they 
were,  stained  with  the  vices  of  the  world,  and  marred  and 
defaced  by  its  mire.  How  would  the  noble  Swiss  have 
triumphed — to  use  the  words  of  some  pamphlets  published 
at  that  time — could  he  have  found  that  pure,  undefiled  soul, 
which  his  humanity  tried  to  discover  among  those  wretched 
forms  of  miserable  children  whom  the  terrible  struggle  of 
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the  Cantons  against  the  French  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  had  made  orphans ;  that  soul  which  was  now  handed 
over  to  Lienhard  Nesselbom,  in  an  undeveloped  body,  which 
physicians  had  declared  to  be  pure,  undefiled,  and  sound. 
Education  would  celebrate  its  most  sacred  holiday !  Soul 
and  body  untainted,  but  mind,  judgment,  imagination  to  be 
formed  and  guided;  reflection  and  reasoning  power  to  be 
called  forth !  No  nurse  with  her  songs  had  filled  the  infant's 
heart  with  the  beguiling  charm  of  euphony,  or  with  the 
images  of  good  and  evil,  black  and  white,  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion. No  finger  had,  during  a  thunderstorm,  been  raised 
towards  heaven,  calling  the  thunder  "  the  language  of  an 
angry  Deity."  That  soul  was  still  a  blank,  on  which  no 
errors  had  been  engrafted  as  a  tenet  of  faith,  no  spurious 
reading  inserted  as  God's  own  text ! 

Theodore  Waldner,  to  judge  from  the  size  and  form  of 
his  body,  was  a  youth  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  but  a 
mere  infant  in  mind  and  heart.  Aside  from  sleeping,  drink- 
ing  and  eating,  he  knew  nothing  but  his  toys  and  his  keeper, 
whom,  strange  to  say,  he  painfully  missed.  Bread,  strongly 
spiced,  was  the  only  thing  that  he  would  take  for  weeks.  Any 
food  more  nourishing  would  cause  him  intense  suffering,  con- 
vulsions, and  sickness  for  whole  days.  Meat  of  all  things  was 
the  most  repulsive.  He  first  became  accustomed  to  vegeta- 
ble diet  and  fruit.  Even  milk  would  not  agree  with  him  ; 
and  much  less  those  spirituous  liquors  which  have 
grown  into  a  habit  with  so  many!  His  entrance  into 
God's  sunny  world  had  been  one  unmitigated  pain.  With 
tears  he  was  longing  for  his  dark  abode.  With  the  few 
German  words  coming  from  his  lips,  he  cried  longingly : 
"  Man ! "  by  which  he  meant  not  only  the  villain  that  had 
robbed  him  of  liberty,  but  most  things  associated  with  the 
appearance  of  that  man,  as  clothing,  shoes,  bread.  Light 
for  him  was  an  arrow  pointed  at  his  eyes.  The  most  beauti- 
ful creation  of  earth,  the  flowers,  made  him  faint.  Only  the 
stars  gave  him  pleasure.  At  these  he  grasped,  like  an  infant 
at  glistening  jewelry.  The  brightness  of  the  heavenly  lights 
did  not  dazzle  him,  the  eflfect  of  their  rays  being  softened 
by  night. 
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KINDERGARTEN    CULTURE. 

PROF.  ADOLP  PICK,  a  scholar  of  German  birth,  but 
who  had  resided  for  many  years  in  Venice,  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  Fr5bers  method  of  education,  with 
the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  ennobling  and  improving- 
of  Italy  and  her  people,  through  its  introduction  into  the 
country  of  his  adoption.  Although  the  popular  system  of 
the  celebrated  ThUrmgian  Teacher  had  not  escaped  the 
notice  of  Italian  men  of  letters,  and  although  the  ministry 
of  education  had,  in  1865,  directed  some  attention  lo  it,  no 
steps  had  as  yet  been  taken  towards  its  realization  upon  the 
Peninsula. 

In  the  autumn  of  1868,  Prof.  Pick  delivered  a  scientific  dis- 
course before  an  Assembly  of  Teachers,  at  the  Athenaeum  in 
Venice,  "on  the  Kindergarten  Culture  of  Frobel,orthe  Physi- 
cal, Moral  and  Intellectual  Development  of  Children,  from  two 
to  seven  years  of  age."  This  discourse  was  warmly  received, 
and  a  committee  of  investigation  appointed,  consisting  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  letters  in  Venice,  who, 
after  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  system,  signi- 
fied their  unqualified  approval  of  the  same,  and  advocated 
its  introduction  into  Italy,  as  highly  desirable. 

The  authorities,  however,  took  no  action  in  the  matter, 
but  Prof.  Pick,  in  company  with  Prof.  Fickert  of  Dalmatia, 
established  a  journal — *'  L'educazione  Moderna,"  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  exposition  of  Fr^bel's  method.  Still  this 
undertaking  could  not  alone  overcome  the  old  established 
routine  of  education. 

It  was  with  great  trouble  and  sacrifice  that  the  journal 
was  established,  supported  and  circulated,  for  scarcely  could 
there  be  found  in  any  cultivated  state  of  Europe  or  America 
— Spain,  perhaps,  excepted — so  great  an  indiflference  on  the 
part  of  the  people  themselves,  to  educational  matters,  as  in 
Italy. 

At  last,  on  the  3d  of  November,  1868,  Prof.  Pick,  in  com- 
pany with  Miss  Elizabeth  Solomon  (a  pupil  of  Mad.  Maren- 
holz  Bulow,  in  Berlin),  established  the  first  Kindergarten  in 
Italy.  Frau  Adele  della  Vida,  and  other  prominent  persons 
in  Venice,  soon  became  interested  in  the  undertaking,  and 
helped  to  sustain  it. 
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Afterwards,  Prof.  Pick  gave  public  lectures  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  Treviso,  Milan,  Turin  and  Florence. 

In  consequence  of  these  efforts,  Kindergarten  schools, 
after  the  German  method,  were  established  in  Verona,  Turin 
and  Milan,  and  are  in  course  of  preparation  in  other  Italian 
cities. 

The  author  of  this  report  visited  the  Kindergarten  in 
Venice,  last  summer,  and  was  fully  satisfied  of  its  success. 
In  order  that  the  system  may  be  more  generally  established 
in  Italy,  native  teachers  must  be  trained  for  the  purpose,  as 
has  been  done  in  Germany,  England,  France,  Switzerland, 
Belgium  and  other  states. 

The  Italian  Minister  of  Education,  Commendatore  Cor- 
renti,  is  much  attached  to  the  cause,  and  in  a  late  letter  to 
Prof.  Pick  says :  **  Either  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  or  the 
religion  of  labor  as  promulgated  by  so  interesting  and 
agreeable  a  system  of  education,  will  form  the  groundwork 
of  a  new  moral  life,  for  the  individual,  as  well  as  for  society.** 

To  the  above  report,  translated  from  a  German  paper, 
the  undersigned  will  add,  that  school  matters  promise  to 
progress  more  satisfactorily  at  present  in  Austria  and  Italy, 
where  they  are  entirely  removed  from  all  clerical  influence 
and  control,  than  in  enlightened  Germany,  where  only  one 
branch — the  Real  Sc/iu/c,  has  been  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

I  shall  shortly  send  you  a  report  of  the  Kindergarten 
Congress,  recently  held  in  Dresden. 

Leipzig,     .  EDW.  WIEBE. 


BATHING    IN    THE    DEAD    SEA. 

BATHING  in  the  Dead  Sea  produces  as  novel  a  sen- 
sation  as  if  you  found  yourself  suddenly  endowed 
with  wings,  and  emulating  the  feats  of  a  tumbler-pigeon  in 
mid-air.  You  become  a  clumsy  float,  a  top-heavy  buoy,  or 
swollen  cork,  the  instant  you  are  in  its  waters ;  and  arms, 
legs,  and  body  are  apparently  endowed  with  the  strangest 
qualities.  It  is  as  if  heavy  weights  were  affixed  to  each,  di- 
rectly you  attempt  to  move,  and  experrenced  swimmers  fail 
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in  their  best  strokes,  by  reason  of  the  unnatural  buoyancy 
with  which  they  have  to  contend.     Your  limbs  are  on  the 
surface,  and  you  cleave  the  air  with  your  hands,  the  moment 
you  try  to  swim ;  and  the  man  who  would  be  drowned  as 
soon  as  he  was  out  of  his  depth  in  any  other  sheet  of  water 
in  the  world,  is  the  one  best  fitted  for  bathing  in  the  Dead 
Sea.     He  cannot  sink  in  it,  let  him  do  what  he  will.    It  is  as 
if  he  were  encased  in  life-belts,  or  sprawling  on  a  feather- 
bed.    If  he  lean  back  and  throw  his  feet  up,  it  is  exactly  as 
if  he  were  resting  in  a  peculiarly  well-stuffed  easy-chair, 
with  a  leg-rest  to  match.     He  may  fold  his  arms,  turn   on 
one  side,  lie  flat  upon  his  stomach  or  back,  clasp  his  knees 
with  both  of  his  hands,  or  draw  his  toes  and  head  together, 
in  the  same  shape  the  human  body  would  assume  if  crammed 
hastily  into  a  jar  with  its  extremities  left  out,  and  all  with 
no  more  possibility  of  sinking  than  if  he  was  in  so  much  soft 
sand.     Woe  to  him  if  he  be  tempted  by  these  unusual  facili- 
ties to  stay  long  in  the  water  with  his  head  uncovered  ! 
The  bare  and  rocky  walls  of  the  low-lying  caldron  which 
holds  the  Sea  of  Death,  reflect  back  the  burning  sun  and 
concentrate  its  rays  ;  and  a  coup  de  soleil  will  be  the  all  but 
inevitable  consequence  of  his  imprudence.     Two  of  our 
party  entered  the  water,  and  remained  in  it  some  seconds 
before  they  re-covered  their  heads,  and  the  result  was  severe 
shooting-pains,  sickness,  and  dizziness,  which   lasted  until 
their  immersion,  an  hour  later,  in  the  refreshing  waters  of 

the  Jordan.  Woe,  too,  to  the  inexperienced  stranger,  who, 
following  his  rule  in  other  bathing,  dips  his  head  as  well  as 
his  body  into  the  Dead  Sea.  Inflamed  eyes  and  nostrils,  to- 
gether with  hair  and  beard  laden  with  acrid  salts,  are  among 
the  penalties  of  his  rashness  ;  while  if  he  tastes  of  its  watere, 
he  becomes  acquainted  with  a  greater  concentration  of 
nastiness  than  had  entered  his  imagination  before.  In  buoy- 
ancy and  bitterness  the  Sea  of  Sodom  exceeded  all  we  had 
heard  or  read  respecting  it ;  but  in  some  other  particulars 
our  anticipations  were  falsified  surprisingly.  We  looked 
for  gloom,  and  we  found  brightness ;  we  had  imagined  tur- 
bid waters,  and  we  found  a  lake  exquisitely  clear  and  deli- 
cately blue;  we  expected  perfect  silence  and  an  unbro- 
ken waste,  and  we  found  the  birds  singing  sweetly  among 
the  tamarisks  and  oleanders,  which  spring  up  wherever  a 
stream  finds  its  way  from  the  mountains  to  mingle  with  the 
mysterious  inland  sea. 
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EDUCATIONAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

THE  National  Educational  Conventions  to  be  held 
in  St  Louis,  August  22d,  23d,  and  24th,  promise  to  be 
of  unusual  interest.  The  programme  of  the  principal  ex- 
ercises was  published  in  this  Monthly  for  July. 

The  N.  Y.  State  Teachers*  Association  held  at  Lock- 
port,  July  25th  to  27th,  we  expect  to  report  upon  in  our 
next. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  will,  we 
presume,  meet  sometime  during  the  summer,  and  probably 
somewhere  in  New  England,  as  usual.  As  yet  we  are  un- 
able to  gain  any  information  on  the  subject. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.— The  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
schools,  Mr.  Edward  Smith,  for  the  year  ending  March  7, 1871, 
gives  the-  following  statistics :  Number  of  buildings  where 
schools  are  kept,  17  ;  number  of  schools,  38 ;  number  of  per- 
sons between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one,  16,859;  whole 
number  of  pupils  registered,  8,042 ;  average  number  belong- 
ing, 5,701 ;  average  daily  attendance,  5,365,  or  94  per  cent,  of 
the  number  belonging  ;  number  of  sittings  in  all  the  schools, 
6,785 ;  number  of  pupils  reported  in  private  and  parochial 
schools,  1,557;  total  amount  of  expenses,  exclusive  of  build- 
ings, $108,402.33,  of  which  $73,765.90  were  paid  for  salaries  ; 
cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  on  average  number  belonging, 
$12.94;  number  of  teachers,  173,  of  whom  162  were  ladies. 
In  the  Central  Library,  there  are  10,502  volumes. 

UTICA,  N.  Y.— Supt.  A.  McMillan,  in  his  report  for 
1870,  gives  the  following  statistics :  Number  of  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one,  9,392  ;  number  of 
schools,  28  ;  number  of  sittings,  3,352  ;  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled, 4,331;  average  number  belonging,  2,712;  average 
daily  attendance,  2,547;  number  of  teachers,  71 ;  average 
number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher,  61 ;  whole  amount  paid  for 
teachers'  wages,  $31,599 ;  average  salary  paid  male  teachers, 
$i»037,  female  teachers,  $385;  value  of  school  property, 
$249,616 ;  number  of  school  buildings,  16.  We  deem  the 
following  remarks  worthy  of  being  quoted  :   "  The  lot  s  ae 
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of  ample  size,  well  graded,  or,  if  the  location  requires,  wel 
planked,  and  in  every  respect  suitably  fitted  and  arranged 
for  the  comfort  and  recreation  of  pupils.    They  are  also  or- 
namented with  trees,  which,  so  far  from  being  mutilated  or* 
destroyed,  as  might  by  some  be  apprehended,  are  guarded 
by  the  children  with  especial  care  and  pride.    The  wisdom 
of  that  liberal  policy,  which  in  earlier  years  provided  the 
schools  with  commodious  play  grounds,  becomes  strikingly 
apparent  as  the  city  is  more  thickly  populated,  and  the 
value  of  real  estate  is  so  largely  increased  as  to  render  its 
present  purchase  at  least  impracticable,  if  within  the  limit 
of  possibility.'*     Who  can  tell  how  much  the  beautiful  sur- 
roundings of  the  schools  have  to  do  with  their  present  pros- 
perous condition  ? 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.— The  entire  cost  of  the  schools 
for  the  year  1870,  was  $73,636.97,  of  which  $59,264.22  were 
for  teachers*  salaries.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools 
some  part  of  the  year,  was  4,679 ;  average  number  belonging, 
3,822;  average  attendance,  3,407;  cost  of  instruction  per 
scholar  based  upon  average  number  belonging,  $15.36,  based 
upon  average  attendance,  $17.23;  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed, 103.  The  report  of  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Hubbard,  shows  that  the  schools  are  in  good  condition,  and 
in  charge  of  faithful  and  competent  teachers. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C— Owing  to  unpleasant  disagree- 
ments  between  the  late  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
Mr.  Z.  Richards  and  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Annual 
Report  for  1869-70  was  not  published  at  the  proper  time. 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  Superintendent  would  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  making  known  the  results  of  his  labors, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  friendly  course  pursued  by  the  Board 
of  Aldermen,  who  ordered  that  one  thousand  copies  of  the 
report  be  printed;  action  which  should  have  been  taken 
by  the  Trustees.  The  report  is,  as  might  be  expected  under 
these  circumstances,  rather  a  defense  of  the  official  conduct 
of  the  late  Superintendent,  than  a  statement  of  the  condi- 
tion and  wants  of  the  public  schools.  It  contains,  however, 
much  valuable  information  and  some  interesting  statistics 
from   which   we  quote :    Population  of   the  city  in    1870, 
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109,338  ;  number  of  children  between  5  and  20,  35,671 ;  num- 
ber of  persons  actually  under  instruction,  20,470 ;  total  num- 
ber of  schools  (not  school  buildings),  117;  number  of 
teachers,  127;  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  10,753,  of 
whom  3,500  were  males ;  average  number  on  roll,  5,888  ; 
average  daily  attendance,  5,418;  amount  paid  for  salaries, 
$97,650;  total  expenses  for  the  year,  $173,250;  estimated 
value  of  school  property,  $460,000. 

ADRIAN,  MICH.— The  Report  of  the  Superintendent, 
W.  H.  Payne,  gives  the  following  statistics  for  the  year  1870: 
Population  of  city,  9,000 ;  number  of  children  in  city,  2,600  ; 
whole  enrollment  in  schools,  1,603 1  average  daily  attendance, 
1,105;  number  of  school  buildings,  five:  illustrations  oi 
which  are  given  in  the  report ;  number  of  teachers,  30 ; 
value  of  school  property,  $150,000;  total  disbursements, 
$57,156,  of  which  $14,163  were  for  teachers'  wages,  and 
$25,491  for  floating  debt.  In  thirteen  years  6y  pupils  have 
graduated  from  the  High  School. 

NEW  MEXICO.  — The  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Santa  Fe  at  its  late  meeting,  has  issued  an 
address  to  the  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
States  in  behalf  of  "Santa  Fe  University,  Industrial  and 
Agricultural  College,"  of  which  Rev.  D.  F.  McFarland  is 
President.  This  Appeal  says :  "  it  is  said  that  there  are  in 
New  Mexico  14,349  wild  Indians,  none  of  whom  can  read 
and  write,  and  that  there  are  nineteen  villages  of  Pueblo 
Indians  containing  a  population  of  7,648  persons,  of  whom 
only  57  can  read  and  write,  and  a  citizen  population,  accord- 
ing  to  the  last  census,  of  51,852,  of  whom  only  14,696  can 
read  and  write ;  showing  that  there  are  in  New  Mexico 
99.094  uneducated  persons,  including  Indians.  The  total 
inhabitants  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  including 
Indians,  number  113,792,  out  of  whom  there  are  only  14,753 
persons  who  can  read  and  write,  and  nearly  one-half  of  this 
number  are  probably  persons  bom  in  the  States." 

CALIFORNIA.— State  Normal  School.  The  ordeal  of 
a  change  in  the  location  of  the  State  Normal  School  will  be 
passed  successfully,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  visible  indica- 
tions.    Already  a  considerable  number  of  pupils  have  made 
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arrangements  for  the  next  term.  The  popular  interest  im 
the  school  was  never  greater,  nor  the  good  will  of  the  peo- 
ple more  decided.  The  new  building  advances  rapidly,  and 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  time  fixed.  The  work  is 
being  done  faithfully^  and  when  finished,  the  edifice  will  be 
an  honor  to  the  State. 

NEBRASKA. — The  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  of 
land  in  each  township,  donated  by  the  United  States  for 
school  purposes,  promise  to  yield  a  large  school  fund.  The 
amount  of  land  in  these  sections  in  the  settled  portion  of 
the  State,  lying  east  of  the  First  Guide  Meridian,  which  is 
200  miles  east  of  the  west  line  of  the  State,  is  about 
832,000  acres.  The  State  constitution  fixes  the  minimum 
price  of  these  lands  at  $5  an  acre,  which  the  Legislature  has 
increased  to  $7,  and  good  judges  think  that  the  land  may 
be  sold  to  realize  an  average  of  $10  an  acre.  The  proceeds 
constitute  an  irreducible  fund,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be 
used  for  school  purposes.  In  addition  to  this  great  donation, 
the  State  has  received  90,000  acres  for  an  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, 46,080  acres  for  a  State  University,  and  40,080  acres  of 
salt-spring  lands,  a  portion  of  which  the  State  has  wisely 
set  apart  for  the  support  of  a  State  Normal  School,  already 
established  at  Peru.  The  State  also  receives  five  per  cent, 
of  the  proceeds  of  all  lands  sold  within  its  limits,  both  before 
and  since  its  admission  into  the  Union,  to  be  paid  in  money. 
If  these  munificent  grants  are  honestly  and  wisely  managed 
and  used,  thej^  will  prove  sources  of  great  prosperity  and 
progress. 


-•-♦' 


CURRENT    PUBLICATIONS. 


Rawlinson's  Manual  1  is  a  worthy  companion  to  the 
Student's  Series  of  Histories.  The  teacher  will  prize  it  for 
its  compactness  and  comprehensiveness,  as  also  for  its  inclu- 
sion of  the  very  latest  results  of  criticism  and  investigation  ; 
but  even  more,  perhaps,  for  its  abundant  references  to  other 

• 

I  A  Manual  of  Ancient  History,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  tlie  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire.    Cy 
George  Rawlinsoo,  M.  A.    New  York ;  Harper  &  Brothers,  1871. 
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works  in  which  the  topics,  here  briefly  treated  or  but  hinted 
at,  are  handled  at  large.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  hand- 
book, and  a  clew  to  the  works  of  the  most  competent  authors 
in  each  special  department  of  the  subject.  In  this  last  point 
even  the  advanced  student  will  find  it  exceedingly  useful. 
The  close  connection  that  should  subsist  between  geography 
and  history  is  kept  in  view  throughout  the  work,  though, 
properly  enough,  we  are  expected  to  look  elsewhere  for  our 
maps.  The  Manual  is  modeled  for  the  most  part  on  the 
excellent  "  Handbuch"  of  Heeren,  a  work  now  in  many  re- 
spects left  behind  by  the  progress  of  historical  knowledge 
during  the  last  forty-five  years.  Those  who  know  the  labor 
and  research  exhibited  by  the  author  in  his  "  Herodotus'* 
and  "  Five  Great  Monarchies,"  will  need  no  other  commend- 
ation of  this  his  latest  work. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers,  in  spite  of  the  dullness 
which  is  expected  to  prevail  at  this  season  of  the  year,  d6 
not  permit  their  presses  to  rest.  They  have  just  issued 
**  Livy's  History  of  Rome,"  in  two  volumes,  literally  trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Spillan.  These  volumes  are  similar  to  Bohn's 
Classical  Series;  To  their  series  of  "  Greek  and  Latin 
Texts"  they  have  added  "Sophocles."  The  type  will  be 
appreciated  by  the  student,  while  the  size  of  the  volume 
will  admit  of  its  being  carried  in  the  pocket — "  Olive."  a 
novel,  by  the  author  of  "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  is 
neatly  bound  in  cloth,  428  pages.  To  their  "  Library  of 
Select  Novels,"  in  paper  covers,  they  add  "  Her  Lord  and 
Master,"  by  Florence  Marryat. 

Clark  &  Maynard  have  just  published  "  The  Historical 
Reader."  It  embraces  selections  from  standard  writers  of 
ancient  and  modem  history,  interspersed  with  illustrative 
passages  from  British  and  American  poets,  with  explanatory 
observations,  notes,  etc.  The  book  contains  a  vocabulary 
of  difficult  words,  and  biographical  and  geographical  in- 
dexes. The  work  is  by  John  J.  Anderson,  already  well 
known  as  the  author  of  several  popular  School  Histories. 
544  pages,  price  $1.80. 

Holt  &  Williams  have  published  an  elaborate  "  Hand- 
Book  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English,"  by  Hiram  Corson. 
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572  pages,  price  $3.00.    Also  a  second  edition,  carefully  re- 
vised of  "  Le  Cid,"  a  tragedy  by  P.  Corneille,  edited,  with 
a  commentary  for  the  use  of  students,  by  Edward  S.  Joynes. 
1 10  pages,  price  50  cents. 

The  American  Tract  Society  have  issued  two  neat 
illustrated  volumes  for  the  young,  entitled,  "  Six  Boys,"  A 
Mother's  Story,  and  '*  Bible  Sketches  and  their  Teachings." 

Samuel  R.  Wells  publishes  "  Thoughts  for  the  Young 
Men  of  America,"  or  practical  words  of  advice  to  those 
born  in  poverty,  by  L.  U.  Reavis. 


0  •  m  •  • 


MISCELLANEA. 


f^  USTAVUS  FISCHER,  who  has  done  eminent  service  to  the  cause 
of  sound  education,  by  exposing  the  charlatanism  of  some  of 
our  school  book  makers,  has  had  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  conferred  upon 
him  by  one  ot  our  best  American  Colleges. 

Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Board  ot 
Education,  has  been  commissioned  to  go  to  Europe  to  examine  into 
the  systems  of  education  there. 

An  attempt,  begun  at  the  Charter-house  Shcool,  in  London,  on 
Founder's  Day  celebration,  to  adopt,  in  England,  the  Continental 
pronunciation  of  Latin,  has  been  favorably  received,  so  far.  The  soft 
c  is  sounded  as  hard  k^  and  a  is  intoned  something  like  au.  In  Ireland, 
Latin  is  generally  pronounced  in  a  medium  manner,  between  the 
English  and  the  Continental  fashion.  Thus,  amare^  which  would  be 
something  like  a^mary  in  Oxford,  is  a-mahre  in  Dublin  University. 

The  London  School  Board  has  at  last  talked  itself  up  to  practical 
work.  It  has  resolved  to  undertake  forthwith  the  providing  of  a 
limited  number  of  ^hools  in  various  localities  where  the  deficiency 
is  already  ascertained  to  be  great,  and  where  there  is  no  doubt  th^t 
large  provisions  for  public  elementary  education  must  hereafter  be 
made  by  the  Board.  This  is  to  be  done  without  waiting  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  inquiries  into  the  efficiency  of  the  existing  schools, 
and  into  the  social  and  religious  condition  of  the  whole  of  the  muni- 
cipality. 

Oxford  University,  England,  has  an  army  of  students.  The  at- 
tendance during  the  last  term  is  stated  to  have  numbered  over  seven 
thousand— the  largest  number  at  the  university  for  ten  or  twelve 
years.    The  usual  attendance  is  something  less  than  five  thousand, 
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with  an  average  of  about  three  hundred   students  at  each  of  the 
nineteen  colleges  that  compose  the  university. 

The  trustees  of  the  California  Congregational  Seminary,  have  pur- 
chased the  Pacific  Female  College  for  $80,000.  It  consists  of  the 
college  building,  a  large,  well-built  and  rather  imposing  structure, 
located  on  a  fine  knoll,  with  twenty-six  acres  of  land,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  center  of  the  city  of  Oakland.  Seventeen  acres 
have  been  already  sold  by  the  trustees  for  $60,200. 

"Jean  Paul  Richter  says :  "  To  insure  modesty  I  would  advise  the 
educating  of  the  sexes  together;  for  two  boys  will  preserve  twelve  girls, 
or  two  girls  twelve  boys,  innocent,  amid  winks,  jokes  and  improprie- 
ties, merely  by  that  instinctive  sense  which  is  the  forerunner  of 
matured  modesty.  But  I  will  guarantee  nothing  in  a  school  where 
girls  are  alone  together,  and  still  less  where  boys  are." 

A  TEACHER,  in  trying  to  explain  passive  verbs  to  a  class,  said  to 
one  of  the  boys,  "Now  observe  :  If  I  say  'John  is  beaten,'  what  is 
John's  relation  to  the  verb?"  "John  gets  licked,"  answered  the 
boy.  "  No,  you  blockhead  ;  what  does  John  do  ?"  "  I  dunno,  unless 
he  hollers." 

"  You  are  very  stupid,  Thomas,"  said  a  country  teacher  to  a  little 
boy  eight  years  old.  "  You  are  a  little  donkey ;  and  what  do  they  do 
to  cure  them  of  stupidity?"  "  They  feed  them  better,  and  kick  them 
less,"  said  the  arch  little  urchin. 

A  Boston  teacher  asked  a  new  boy  who  made  the  glorious  uni- 
verse, but  the  boy  couldn't  tell ;  so  the  teacher  got  a  rawhide,  and 
told  the  boy  if  he  didn't  tell  he  would  whip  him.  The  boy  looked  at 
the  whip,  and  sniveled  out :  "  Please,  Sir,  I  did  but  I  won't  do  it 
again  ?"    The  teacher  tinted. 

"What  is  the  size  of  this  place?"  gravely  asked  a  New  Yorker  of 
the  conductor,  just  after  the  brakeman  had  sung  out  "  O-pe-li-ka"  at 
a  Southern  station,  where  not  a  house  was  visible  among  the  pines 
except  a  rambling  shed  called  an  "  eating-saloon."  "  It's  about  as 
big  as  New  York,"  was  the  ready  answer,  "  but  it  isn't  built  up  yet.'' 

A  SCHOOL-BOY  going  out  of  the  play-ground  without  leave,  one  of 
his  masters  called  after  him,  and  inquired  where  he  was  going.  "  I  am 
going  to  buy  a  ha*porth  of  nails."  "  What  do  you  want  a  ha'porth  of 
nails  for  ?"    "  For  a  half-penny,''  replied  the  youngster. 

Somebody  who  has  been-  studying  Webster's  new  "unabridged" 
dictionary  expresses  a  regret  that  the  lexicographer's  definition  of 
the  word  "  boil''  had  not  met  the  eyes  of  the  new-version  people  be- 
fore they  translated  the  Book  of  Job,  as  it  would  have  been  so  beau- 
tiful to  say,  instead  of  boils,  "  And  Satan  smote  Job  with  circum- 
scribed subcutaneous  inflammations,  characterized  by  pointed  pustu- 
lar tumors,  and  suppurating  with  central  cores,'' 
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Uattlc  of  tlio  TXoolc.— We  are 

glad  to  learn  that  an  amicable  settlement  has  been 
reached  in  the  matter  of  Swintoo's  School  His- 
tory of  the  United  States^9L  settlement  credita- 
ble to  all  parties  concerned — and  that  the  house 
of  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.  will  immedi- 
ately brine  out  the  work.  This  case  forms  one 
of  the  curiosities  of  literatare :  for  while  there  are 
endless  instancesjof  books  trying  to  find  a  pab- 
lisher,  this  is  a  case  of  the  two  leading  educational 
houses  of  the  country  contending  for  a  book. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  lidgaUon,  now  happily 
terminated,  is,  that  Mr.  Swinton  brings  out  two 
books  in  place  of  one.  Pending  the  suit  over  his 
original  manual,  the  author  undertook  and  com- 
pleted a  text  book  specifically  designed  to  meet 
the  wanu  of  our  common  schools,  graded  and  un- 
graded. This  work  bears  the  title  of  Swinion's 
Cofidenud  School  History  of  the  l/nitod  Statot. 
The  other  is  entitled  Swiutom*!  Com^rthemsrvo 
UitiUd  States. 

The  Condensed  United  StaUs  will  be  issued 
by  iTison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.  in  a  few  davs. 
Advance  sheets  have  for  some  time  been  in  the 
hands  of  leading  educational  men  of  this  city, 
and  we  but  express  their  unanimous  opinion  when 
we  say  that  this  manual  marks  an  era  in  school 
histories.  Mr.  Sainton's  talent  as  a  writer  of  his- 
tory is  pretty  well  known  to  the  readers  of  this 
journal,  with  which  he  was  many  years  associated, 
while  through  his  Army  of  the  Potomac  and 
Decisive  Battles  it  is  eoualW  wall  knowp  to  the 
country  at  large.  The  dondenstd  contains  many 
technical  points  of  novelty  and  superiority,  which 
teachers  will  readily  appreciate.  It  is  dear  in  iu 
style,  sensible  in  its  tone,  and  im^rtial  and  catho- 
lic in  its  spirit.  It  will  be  extensively  used  in  this 
city,  and  has  been  adopted  by  the  State  Educa- 
tional Boards  of  several  States.  The  palpable 
merits  of  the  book  wHl  be  its  own  sufiident  in- 
troduction.—-iV.  Y.  Times,  June  17,  1871. 


Teachers  that  propose  to  teach  Physiology 
should  not  fail  to  examine  Hutchiso3i's  Physi  - 
OLOGY  AND  HvGiKNB,  written  by  one  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  medical  profession. 
Send  to  Olarlc  &  Maynarcl,  New 
York,  for  a  Circular  in  regard  to  it.  They  send 
a  sample  copy  of  the  book  to  teadiers  for  80  ctt., 
which  is  half  price. 

The  great  sale  of  Anderson's  Histories, 
published  by  CJlarlc  «fc  IMCaynard, 

New  York,  shows  that  books  of  real  merit  are 
appredated.  . 

These  histories  are  used  in  the  public  schools 
of  forty-five  of  the  sixty-six  cities  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  census  contain  more  than  ao,ooo 
inhabitants  each.  The  total  population  of  these 
sixty-six  cities  amounts  to  6,101,453.  The  total 
population  of  the  forty-five  cities  using  Anderson's 
Histories  is  5,070,904.  They  are  also  used  in 
hundreds  of  smaller  cities  and  towns,  as  well  as 
in  numerous  colleges,  academies  and  seminaries, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

We  advise  teachers  to  examine  Anderson  s 
Historical  Readkr  recently  published.  It 
will  be  found  exactly  what  is  wanted  for  a  reader 
for  their  higher  classes. 

Tlie  Mpenoerian  Copy- 
TlooltS.— We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the 
Spemcsrian   Copy-Books,  the  most   beautiful 


and  practical  series  of  writing  books  mibHshed, 
has  been  adopted  fiir  czdusive  use  in  the  public 
schools  of  Viiigtnia. 


A.     I>ou.l>le     Sllastlo     Jo-y 

ForeveP.-^-There  is  nothing  more  desira- 
ble to  all  who  write  than  a  good  pen,  and  there 
are  as   many  preferences  as  there  are  kinds  of 
pens.    After  using  in  our  editorial  and  business 
rooms  the  Spenoerian  Peas,  we  can  oonfidentlr 
say,  that  we  nave  never  tried  anything  so  excel- 
lent in  their  way.    They  possess  the  qutli  action 
and  are  da«tic  and  durable  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree.    Made  of  the  best  steel,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  original  inventor  of  steel  pea^ 
bjr  the  most  skilled  workman  in  £urope,  ihey^  cer- 
tainly deserve  the  gteat  success  they  have  attaHned. 
Of  these  pens  one  excellent  feature  alone  should, 
we  think,  recommend  them,  if  they  possessea 
none  other ;  and  that  is  the  smoothn«s  and  even- 
ness of  their  points.    This  great  merit,  fto  difficult 
to  obtain,  the  Spenoerian  suoplies  perfectly,  and 
we  are  confident  that  those  who  give  them  a  trial 
will  not  soon  j^ve  them  up. 

They  compnse  fifteen  numbers,  all  differing  in 
flexibility  and  fineness  of  point,  so  that  the  moat 
fastidious  penman  cannot  fiiil  to  be  satisfied  in  a 
selection :  and  to  accommodate  those  who  ^would 
like  to  choose  from  all  the  varieties  Messrs. 
IVJSON.  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 
13S  and  l^O  Grand  Street,  New  York, 
have  very  ingeniously  arranged  samples  of  the 
different  numbers  on  a  handsome  card,  which  they 
will  send  by  mail,  securely  endosed.  for  twenty- 
five  cents. — The  Independent,  June  Sth,  1871. 


rPllis  PfumlJOP.— Every  jierson  who 
receives  or  reauls  this  number  of  the  Amkricar 
Educational  Monthly  is  entitled  to  a  sped- 
men  number  of  the  lUnsirtUed  Phrenological 
Journal  FREE.  You  only  need  to  state  this 
and  send  address  with  stamp  for  postage.  It  is  a 
First  Class  Family  MagoMino,  devoted  largely  to 
the  interest  of  education  and  of  especial  interest 
to  every  teacher  and  parent,  as  it ,  serves  as  a 
guide  by  pointing  out  all  the  peculiarities  of  diar- 
acter  and  disposition,  and  rendering  government 
and  classification  not  only  poMsible  but  easv. 
Every  live  teacher  should  read  it,  and  we  would 
advise  all  to  avail  themselves  of  this  chance  to 
examine  it  Published  at  ^3  a  year,  it  will  be 
sent  *'  On  Trial"  to  ntw  subscribers  sx  months 
for  $t :  or  The  youmal  and  The  American 
Educational  Monthly  to  ntm  subscriber^ 
for  $3. 50 — ^a  very  liberal  offer.  Address  S.  R. 
Wells,  Publisher,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


Oood  9eleotioii8  \  in  Prose  and 
Poetry,  for  School  and  Home  reading,  is  just  oat, 
and  is  having  a  very  flattering  reception  by  die 
press.  Mr.  Jelliffe,  the  compiler,  has  practically 
answered  the  Question.  **  Wliat  shall  we  read  ?* 
in  this  handy  little  volume  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  pages.  The  book  presents,  in  a  cheap 
and  convenient  form,  "  Good  Selections"  of  a 
character  heretofore  obtained  only  by  long  auid 
weary  research  among  many  large  and  expensive 
volumes.  It  is  well  adapted  to  every-day  use  in 
schools,  as  well  as  to  public  exercises,  home 
entertainments,  Lyceums  and  Literary  Societies. 
It  is  bound  in  paper  covers.  Specimen  conies 
will  be  mailed  for  thirty  cents.  It  is  publisned 
by  J.  W.  ScHSRMERHoRN  &  Co.,  14  Bond  St., 
New  Yorit 


Remarks  about  Obtaining  Teachers. 

IT  is  evident  that  an  *'  Educational  Agency,"  conducted  by  persons 
of  suitable  education,  and  aided  by  the  accumulated  records  and  ac- 
quaintances of  many  years,  must  have  decided  advantages  over  all  other 
methods  of  assisting  those  who  seek  well>qualified  teachers.  The  suc- 
cess of  such  an  Institution  must  depend  upon  its  securing  the  right 
teacher^  hence  there  can  be  no  temptation  to  partiality  or  careless  repre- 
sentation. 

"  Advertising"  has  always  been  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory,  because 
of  the  miscellaneous  mass  of  applications  called  out  from  unknown  per- 
sons, and  the  consequent  difficulty  in  determining  which  are  worthy  ot 
consideration ;  nor  has  the  custom  of  "  appealing  to  friends"  been  much 
more  fruitful  of  good  results,  as  such  a  course  must  always  incur  the 
risk  of  friendly  partiality,  recommendations  being  too  often  given  to 
help  the  teacher  to  a  "  place"  rather  than  to  benefit  the  school 

The  inefficiency  of  the  old  methods,  and  the  embarrassments  and  loss 
of  time  connected  with  them,  induced  the  establishment  of  the  American 
School  Institute  in  1855.  Its  value  becoming  more  and  more  obvious 
after  its  establishment,  it  was  in  1858  thoroughly  reorganized  upon  a 
sound  and  permanent  basis.  Its  history  and  its  success  now  constitute 
its  just  claim  upon  the  confidence  of  the  teaching  community.  Its  aid  is 
available  to  a!I  who  have  occasion  to  select  and  engage  teachers.  Those 
acquainted  with  its  operations  regard  it  A  Reliable  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tional Statistics,  yielding  the  fullest  advantages  of  a  "division  ol 
labor":— first,  by  carefully  compiling  and  classifying  information  about 
teachers  and  schools  ;  secondly,  by  reducing  perplexing  details  to  orderly 
and  available  system;  thirdly,  by  examining  into  the  qualifications  and 
experience  of  candidates  for  positions:  and  fourthly,  by  "sifting  tti^ 
chaff  from  the  wheat" — introducing  candidates  of  known  calibre  and 
character. 

During  the  past  few  years  this  Agency  has  been  called  upon  by  every 
grade  of  institution  from  the  district  school  to  the  university.  It  has 
supplied  many  of  the  best  schools,  both  public  and  private,  with  prmci- 
pals  and  assistants  in  English  branches,  mathematics,  natural  sciences, 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  music  (vocal  and  instrumental),  drawing 
and  painting,  gymnastics,  military  tactics,  etc.  Many  families  have 
secured  competent  tutors  and  governesses. 

In  short,  the  American  School  Institute  is  prepared  to  meet  these 
varied  demands  promptly  and  successfully,  and  is  ready  on  fair  notice  to 
introduce  teachers  of  all  reasonable  acquirements.  Its  economy  of  time 
and  effort,  its  general  reliability,  promptness,  and  past  success  have 
secured  for  it  the  confidence  of-  School  Officers  generally.  While  it  is 
not  infallible,  and  does  not  pretend  to  ''insure  human  nature,"  yet  whtn 
proper  instructions  are  given,  it  seldom  fails  to  direct  the  "  right  teacher  to 
the  right  place." 

CAVTioif.— The  succeM  of  the  Ambkican  SaiooL  Institutb  has  called  oot  inoompetmat  tad  «■• 
principled  imitmUn,  for  whose  operatioDs  this  Agency  cannot  be  respoarible  after  this  warniag. 

PIJEA8E  BZID   **TZSTnXOinr'*  HEBEWrCH.  "le^ 


PHnclpalc,   School  OAren,  and    Heads  of  FaMlMcA,  who  Mek  Teachers, 
flll  M  Form  of  Order,**  and  send  It  to  IT.  Y.  OMee  of  m  Amer.  Behool  Inet.' 


OTiEnCSIE 


mtiitsit,*' fmxn^th  1855, 


44 


IS  A  RELIABLE  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU: 

L  To  aid  an  who  seek  well-qoalifled  Teachers  ;         I     SL  To  live  Parents  inlbnaation  of  Schools  ; 
Z  To  represent  Teachem  who  desire  positions  t      I     4.  To  selL  rent,  and  exehang«  School  PropertJoL 

J.  W  8CHSRMERHOBN,  A^M.,  Aottiary,  14  Bond  Street  (near  Broadway),  New  Yorlc» 

M.  J.  YOUNG,  Secretary.  W.  8.  STBVEIIBOV,  A«M.,  Seeretary, 

NEW  ENGLAND  BRANCH,  X17  Washington  St,  Boston— G.  S,  WOODMAN,  A.  M  ,  Manager. 

WESTERN  BRANCH.  183  S,  Qark  St..  Chicago,  lU.— EDWARD  SPEAKMAN,  Secretary. 

M  The  Right  Teacher  flw  the  Right  Place.** 


iNroRM  ATiON  OP  Tracabrs  IS  given,  embradn|;— Opportunities  ibr  education ;  special  qualifications : 
riepce,  aud  in  what  schools  ;  references ;  age  ;  religious  preferences ;  salary  expected  ;  candidate's  letter,  acd 
sometimes  a  photugraphic  likeness.    We  nominate  sevetitl  candidates,  giving  opportunity  iur  selection. 

Fifteen  years  trial  proves  the  American  School  Institute  useful  and  efficient    Its  patrons  and  friends 
among  the  first  educational  and  business  men. 

Tkbms  :  Two  Dollars  on  g^ivimg  order  for  Teacher.  When  Teacher  is  accepted,  Tkne  Dollars  addiim 
Extra  expense  incurred  in  selecting  and  examining  a  rare  Teacher,  will  be  chained.  No  charpe  to  Public  ScAaoS^ 
Principals,  School  Officers,  and  others,  should  give  early  notice  of  what  Teachers  they  may 


Form  of  Order  for  Teaoher. 


(1)  Full  name  and  fall  post-office 
address  of  the  person  who 
wanta  the  Teacher 


(9)  Do  yon  want  a  Male  or  Fe- 
male Teacher  ? 

Married  or  Unmarried  ?. .  •  • 


(3)  What  branches    mnst    be 
taught? 


(4)  When   mnst    the    Teacher 
begin  ? 


(6)  What  salary  will  yon  pay  ? 
Will  yon  furnish  Board?  Bo 
you  pay  traveling  expenses  ? 


(6)  Do  yon  prefer  the  Teacher 
to  be  a  Church  member  ?  Of 
what  Church  ? 


'7)  Remarks. 


Too  fun  particulars  cannot  be  given.) 


TAote  a^Myvv  Jim  time  shomUttame  RfferemeM  (4s  Item  York,  r  ^mtOk, 


mtxuun 


miiinisj'  hnnhth  1855, 


IS  A  BEUABLE  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  : 

1.  lo  aia  all  who  leek  well-qiuUilied  Tetchen  i      I  3.  To  gire  rareuta  Information  of  Schools : 

2.  To  represent  Teachers  who  desire  positions  t  |  4v  To  sell*  rent,  and  exchange  School  Proi)crtIe«. 

J.  W.  BCHBBMSAHOBN,  ▲•  M.i  AotiuuTt  14  Bcmd  Bt.  {newBroftdway),  New  York. 
M.  J.  YOUNa,  SaoretttT*  W.  8.  STaVJBJVBON,  A.  M.,  Secretary. 

N£W  ENGLAND  BRANCH,      !t6  Bromfield     SCnd,  Boston:  G.  S.  WOODMAN.  A.  M..  Manager: 
WESTERN  BRANCH,  z8a  S.  Clark  Stroet,  Chicago :  SDWARD  SPEARMAN.  i>ecictafy. 

MTlke  Rlgbt  Veaclitar  Ibi'  tlie  Ri^ht  Place.** 

Infokm^tioh  or  Tbaghkks  is  given,  embracmg— Opportonttiet  for  edacation :  special  qualifications  ; 
experienct,  and  in  what  schools ;  references ;  age :  religious  preferences ;  mlary  expected  ;  candidate's  letter, 
and  sometimes  a  photogrtphic  likeness.    We  nominate  j^vrnM  cnndidates,  giyii^  opportunity  for  seleciicn. 

Sixteen  years  trial  proves  the  ^ MKrrMMjs  iSc-A^tf/ /Ml/A^ar/r  useful  and  emcient     Its  patrons  and  frier.ds  are 
among  tlie  first  educational  and  business  men. 

Tbkms  :  Two  Dollart  ongivh^  order  f^  Teaek^r.  When  Teacher  is  accepted.  Three  Dollars  additioHtU* 
Extra  expense  incurred  in  selecting  and  examining  a  rare  Teacher,  will  be  charged.    No  charge  to  Pnblic  SchooU*, 
Principals,  School  Oncers,  and  others,  snpuld  give  early  notice  of  what  Teachers  they  may  want. 


Teachers'  Bulletin. 


'  Teadiers  who  wish  positions  should  have  "Application  Form.'*    This  Bulletin -is  sent  to  the  leading 
Principals  and  School  Officers  everywhere,  hence  representation  here  is  eflicient 

AbbreTlntlona  Explained:  Number  of  paragraph  refers  to  Candidate's  application  on  file;  Name 
of  School  or  College  signifies  thai  Candidate  liai^  graduated  at  Institution  named.  If  **  Cd."  precedes  name  of 
School,  Candidate  has  attended  there,  not  grrndtutted.    Figure  following  denotes  number  o/ years  experience. 


Board,  IVeuking^  Fuel  and  LigkU, 


Itfadles— English,  Premeh,  I>ra'«rlng,  etc.  I 

730— Temple  Grove;  8:  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin, 
French  and  German ;  E.  :  It^oo  and  Home. 

740— Hagerstown  Sem. ;  3 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  and  Ger^ 
man  ;  P. :  $300  and  Home. 

741— Ed  Ml  de  Chantal :  Eng.,  French^  and  Ger- 
man ;  C.  :  $350  and  Home. 

742— Po'keepsie  Fern.  CoU.  Inst. ;  3 ;  Eng.,  Maths., 
and  Latin  ;  R. 

748 — Whitestown  Sem.  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  German, 
and  Gymnastics ;  B. 

744^Laosingburgh  Sem. ;  6 ;  Eng.*  Matbs^  Book- 
keeping and  Elocution  ;  CI. 

740--Mt.  Holyoke ;  9 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  and  Latin : 
a.  :  $500  and  Home.V-  ^  v^^j^.'A  •• 

74o— Ed.  Bethlehem  ;  a ;  German^  Latin,  and  Eng. ; 
E. :  Moo  and  Hnme.^ 

747 — M :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  French^  German, 
and  Drawing ;  B. 

748— Elmira  CoU. :  a  :  Eng.,  Matha,  Latin,  French, 
German,  Drawing  and  Gymnastics  :  P. 

740 — Po'keepsie  Acad. ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Elocution 
and  Drawing. 

750— Vassar  :  4  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  French  and 
German :  P. ;  $800  and  Home. 

751— Ripley  Fem.  Coll.  .*  3 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin 
and  French ;  E. 

752— N.  Granville  ;  i ;  Eng.  and  Maths. ;  CI. 

753 — Ed.  Cazenovia ;  7  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Drawing 
and  Painting  ;  P. 

754— St  Lawrence  Univ. ;  3  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin, 
German,  Drawing  and  Painting :  #500. 

?55— Ed.  Boston  :  10 :  Eok.  and  Maths  :  I700. 
56— Ed.  Joliet ;  s ;  Eng.,  Maths,  and  Object  Teach- 
ina :  B. :  $450^ 

757— Providence  Friends  Sch. ;  3 ;  Eng.,  Maths., 
Latin,  Drawing  and  Painting ;  E. 

758— Ed.  N.  E.;  6;  Eng.,  Maths.,  French  and 
German ;  E. 

758— Salem  Nor. ;  a ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Elocution, 
Latin  and  German  :  $400  and  Home. 

7eO-Me.  Wes.  Coll. ;  a ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin  and 
Gymnastics ;  M. :  $400  and  Home. 

761— Vassar;  a:  Eng.,  Maths.,  Sciences,  Latin, 
French,  German  and  Drawing ;  P. :  |6oo  and  Home. 


762— Hudson  River  Inst. ;  Eng.,  Matlis.,  Latin, 
French  and  Drawing ;  Q. 

763— Albany  Sem. ;  ao ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin  and 
Drawing:  P. 

764— Ed.  Troy  Sem. ;  s ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  and  El. 
French  and  Drawing ;  E. 

765~-Ipswich  Acad,  and  Prof.  Agassiz's  Sch. ;  5 ; 
Eng.,  French,  Drawing  and  Painting ;  CI. ;  $1000. 

766 — Ingham  Univ.  ;  6 :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Botany, 
Latin,  French,  Drawing  and  Gymnastics  ;  P. :  S8oa 

767— Nor.  Inst. ;  10 ;  Eng.  and  Maths.  ;  P.  :  $300 
and  Home. 

768— Troy  Sem. ;  a :  Eng.,  French  and  German  ; 
E. :  $soo. 

769 — Cottage  Sem. ;  6 ;  Eng..  Maths.,  Drawing  and 
Painting  ;  P. 

770— Ed.  Mt.  Holyoke ;  6 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin, 
French,  Drawing,  Gymnastics  and  Object  Teaching ; 
P. :  $1100. 

771— Grad.  N.  V.  Normal ;  4 ;  Eng.  .and  Matha  ; 
P.:  I600. 

772— Vassar;  3;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Qassics  and  EI. 
Music ;  B. :  f6oa 

8— Vassar ;  Eng ,  Maths,  and  French. 
.4— Cottage  HinSem. ;  Eng.  and  Maths. 
yS — Elmira  Coll. ;    3  :   £n^..   Maths..   Elocution, 
Latin,  French  and  Object  Tcacliing. 

776— N.  Y.  City  Nor.  Coll.  :  Kng.  and  Maths. ;  E. 

777— Miss  Hoyt's;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  French 
and  German ;  £. 

778— N.  Granville  Sem. ;  6 ;  Eng.,  Maths,  and 
Latin ;  CI. 

778 — Central  Con£  Sem. ;  i ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  French, 
German  and  Singing ;  B. :  ^6oa 

780 — Nor.  ScL  ;  a :  Eng.,  Maths,  and  Gymnastics  : 
$aoo  and  Home. 

781— Ed.  Philadelphia;  ao ;  Eng.  and  Drawing; 
£• :  $300  and  Home. 

782— Pub.  Sch. ;  Enjr.  and  Maths.  ;  CL 

783— Ed.  Sem. ;  8 ;  Eng.,  Matha,  Penmanship  and 
Drawing;  P. 

784— Ed.  Whitestown  Sem. ;  19;  Eng.,  Maths., 
French,  German  and  Drawing ;  P. :  ^300  and  Home. 

785— Granville  Sem. ;  4 ;  Eng.,  Maths,  and  El.  Ger- 
man ;  P. :  ^600. 

786— N.  Y.  Normal ;  x ;  Eng.  and  Maths. ;  E.:  ffoo. 


4»l>-ti>l.  A'.frtd  Udii 


4S3-EM.  Wb.  C 

4e4-*J.Y.  CM.r. ! 


;  I ;  En( .  EL  Uuhi.,  EL 
'■:  4;   Esc-,  Maili*.,  Luin, 

Eat.  Uiiht^.  EL  FreiKfa:  P 

6:   Eof^  MachB^  Gwnun ; 

;  j;Ed«,  M.Ih..;»4«m.d 
;  Eni-,  Miihi..  Froich.  Crr- 
1- :  1 ;  BoE',  Malta,  Lmid  ; 


5pS-Mr. 


609-P™ 

H.  Sth  : 

-s^o^a 

.  La 

n:a.:S6a 

\L„! 

StiSi 

Fttnch.  C«/i 

611-Mn 

M.<h>..  1^1 

"icl'i  j'b.  ■  1 

Bia-Mi 

»<>■; 

,k,=  \;Pii 

El.  Frrnch, 

S13— Me 

'^^'("acxI 

°?a-'5- 

iA.K 

'a."::-' 

French.  D. 

-inn 

a.:tt«x 

1.  EL  LiiId 


4S7-Ed.  H.  ^h.  ;   j  1  Ent.  MidiL. 
md  Pijnn ;  P. 
49S— IngliviniUiiiT.;  En(.,  Uiilu. ;  P.:  Ijoo  mil 

I,»dle*— Xailc,  Fir. 

Dkc;   II :   Eiw_    Mitl»..    FniKk, 

i_i«.  jmS^Singins  :,CL  :  »iwo. 
3  ind  HwK.' 

Pino,     SiDtnti    Enf., 

;  Piuio.  Enf.,  Mulu..  Ldtin. 

1:  Piii^o,  Slnfi^  Cab. 
nind  Home 
•uuo.  Siiicini,  Entliih, 

:    Piino.  Siocii«  £»(., 

618^Ed.  Puker;  s:  p'atn,  O^io,  Sinp^;  U.: 

617— Fi.  Edmrd :  s ;  Piuo,  Sin^n^  Enf.,  Mitht., 

GtS-^Kcm'sHilh  Puna,  Dnnrin^  FvnlSiit  Eac.. 

SlS^D.i.sl'Hmion  Acad  :  i;  Sinjinj,  PSiM,  Eaf.. 
Uaihi;  p.:  fjocand  HoiiK. 

630— Ed.  Ijn^a ;  t ;  PiiiKik  OrEan.  Fnodi,  EDf.  ^ 
a.:  >>»and  Home. 

.631— GcncK*  Slut.  luM. :  1  i  Piano,  Orpm,  GniUB, 

6^S— ^rl>lic   Valci     i;      Piano,     Eng..     Matlu., 
^.TK*.-  E. 
S33— Select  Sell. :  ]  :  Piiao,  Uelodeon,  Cab.  Otjid, 

624— Wa  ScRi..  O.  ;  7  :  Piano.  SinEinfc  Eog.. 
Malhi..  Laiin.  Fnocli.  Getnian:  |6»a 

635-Hud»nKivcrlnn.:  <:  Piano.  Ene..  Maiha.. 
Laiin.  Frcncli.  Gtmnaulu :  P. ;  t,oa  lini  HonE. 

■628- Mudc  Vale ;  8;  Piano,  Sin  King,  11™.  Ba«  : 
Q.  :  fjoDiiid  Home. 

637— Coiicird  H,  Sell.:  Piano,  Eng.,  Malha.,  Larin. 
Drawing  :  CI.  ;  fjoo  and  Home. 

628-Pa.  N,.r,  Sell.:  3;  Kano.  Orsan,  Singinj. 
Eni..  Malln..  Obioo  SyitBii,  Cyminnici :  P. ;  (600. 

raS— Ed.  BcBioo  :  S :  P.ano.  Ortm.  i  '-—  " •■ 

Ulio:  a.:  fjoo  and  Home. 

&30-Ed.  Ensland:  Piano,  Eng.,  f 


;  Piano,  Oilio,  SinjiBg ;  E. 
tall;  10:  I'jano,  uw..  EL 
iy>  and  Home. 

i:   Piann.  OiX"*,  Shi^Bg. 
El.  Gennan.  Grmnaalici: 

. :  Piaao,  Eng.,  Malha.,  El. 

:  i;   Piano;  L,;  ^400  and 

:  El.  Piano,  Singpn^  DnW' 

Kano,   Singing,  FmcA, 


m1— Ed.  EngUnd:  \:  Pitna.  Frtnch.  Eae  :  E. 

642— Kcnl'iHill:  Piano.  Frcncli.  Ccrmiin.  1.UM. 
ELocuIiiM.  Drawing  Grranaaba  :  tjoo  and  tlotpt- 

648— ed.LDi>diiii;6;naiw,  5ii«iDC  FiE-di :  K: 
tfa,  and  lloBe. 

642— CancmnJIe  Imi. ;  I ;  I^no^  Siaeme,  Tw^irk 
P. :  140a  and  Homa. 

643-E<L  N«a  Stow;  n;  PUnow  Enc..  Fmel^ 

641^'Ed.  S.C  :  T :  Piano.  Eng  .Maiht.Fnr^  :E. 

646— Vu  LiL  Ibx.  ;  <:  Piaiu,  Onaa,  SwaK 
GonoaalicB  ;  K. :  teoo  a>d  ^ome 

Me-Ed.  Ne>  York;  11^  Piai.0.  Eng  ,  UalbL, 
Drai-ing:  P.;  fteo. 

547— Dc  KMjia  Int. :  ■  -.  Piano.  Sinei'v.  E*^ 


*iani   ^ns.    Eb», 
Piano,    £1.    SiapBt 
662— Ed.'Uancn';  S:  Piano.  Singmg  :   E- :  (jiu 


Ringing,   Eng ,   Malha..   I>nwT 


VwalgB  I.adlH,  ric. 

IM— EdParii:  to:  /'nut  and  Vocal  Minic:C 

103— Ed.  Fianci  aod  Coiuny  :   /^nmci.  Gtrwmit. 

lano  and  Singing. 

104-Ed.  Rnnia ;  «:  Fnmtk.  Gtr,m^M.  fw-.aad 

lano ;  L. :  fun  and  Home. 

106— Bd.  Ftwkc  GenunT  and  England:  ij: 
.  rtHt*.  Grrmnm,  Piaoo,  Singing  Dnvme  (ad  Paiu- 
ing  :  P. ;  Moo. 

IO6— Ed.  Parii;  4;  Frr<aA- 

;  FrmK  Piano  and  Rud.,  Ccmu  lad 
-  f  500  and  Hovoe. 


108-Ed.  Pari. 
109— EA  F 
ItO-Ed.  P, 


,:Frr<ut;  E. 


1  tl-Ed.  Pianct : , 
1 12— SiraibDurg :  ( 
113-Pari>:  /■  " 


'FuMck :  c.  " '   .' 

I.MIIH— nrswlMf.  P»tBtl>s,  cir. 

160— Wgraming  Sen.:  4:    Diainng,  PaiBling  and 

lai— Drawing  and  Painti^ :  P. ;  tr-o  and  home. 
162— Ed.  Co^r  InaL  :  3 :  Dnwiug.  Painting  and 

163— IS  lj«II  Sem. :  5 


164— Creoood  IniL :  i  -.  Dn< 
leS— Ed.  UaiiJewood :  1;  Dia 

leS— Uud'ion  River  Iul:  ij:  Di»ing.  Painling, 
'lano,  Organ,  Melodfun  and  Tboroi^  Baac :  (4C0  and 


gandPainilM^a. 
ifi.  Painting,  ^endi 


168— Cooper  Schocl  of  Oeaign  1  ij ;  Drairing  and 

180— Ed.  N.  E.  aod  Cooper  Inar;  mi  Dianag 
nd  Painting;  U.  ' 

GrnUenHB— EnglUh.      nallin,.     Cluilaa, 
FnBCk,  Oenamn,  nUltarj  TaetlM,Af. 

SpO-Middleb«T :  ];  Eng.,  Clati,  Matin.,  BooIl- 


802— Pa- State  Nor.  Sdi.i  Eng.  Uatha,  EtCUs, 
Vnabija.  B'k-kecp,  ;  f  700. 
803— L^byelta :    i^;    Eng..    CUn,     Madu,   E. 


S06-Con»n:    t;     Eng.,  Ulin,  Milh*,  Fi< 

SOe-^Hirrird;  »:  inf.,  Ou*.,  Mallii.,  Fr 

IlalitH,  Suiriih ;  E. ;  |i.S<»- 

807-Coll.Ciryofrf^;  Ei.|i.Mer.i.t  Nu. 
Malhu.,  Girman,  Simtat.  C\m. :  ti.S""- 

80B-Liri»tte  :  Kni,  Clau.  Milhi.^  Pit! 

80B~Oli.ci  W«.  Univ. :    j;    EuE-,a«w,  Mi 
CrnuR,  B'k-kKD.  :  M. :  fi.ooo. 

SIO— Gnwn  Univ.:    j:  Ens..  KuL  Sd,,  Miilu,, 
a«ii.,  Frtneli,  Gtrman;  B.  :  fi.KO. 


818-Ac«l<» 

Genmn  ;  M  ;  f 

813-Wl!li>ni 


,  MalhL,  Dli-knp., 

E !  II !  Eof.,  Uvb>,  am.,  FnHik, 
':  Ehg.,Oau,  Muhi.,  Cymnuiici; 


B4»-t;iiiv.  P...I1.  and  Grniuny;  j:  Ent..  a.ii., 
CmuB,  French,  Maihi.  1  M. ;  fi.nbii. 

SfiO— Aod.  i  iSi  Enfliib,  Hallu.,  Ifk-kctplnc; 
a. :  ».,»B. 

8S1— Acid. ;  II :  End..  M«1».,  Oau.,  Frtnth,  Ctt- 
nun.  Itiluin,  Spanlth,  n'k-kHpinE :  E. :  tt.iox 

8ea~Li>l>ycttc:i:EnE..cW.Math^:  V;  fi.ooo. 
.  863-Ohio  Univ.  i  i:  Eng.,  Qiu.,   Mallii,  Draw 

"^--''^  Enkine  Coll.;  j:  Enf ,  CIam.,  Maiht, 


B-k.l;. 


r°E^g|Mallu.Nat 


8'22-P».'s  .     . 

SiwnG:  I- :  (joaindhomi 

&-S-KaitmK:  <t:    Em 


Drjwtng,  cT "sv ';  EirT.^M. 

817— U^'vciie :  '  ■■  Etii  .Oiu^  Mubi. :  P. :  f  i.ooo. 

818— AlbinySt.  Nor.  Sch.:  j:  Enc.,  Matb>.,  Liiin, 
B'k-k«[»ng,  Sin^ng:  fi.jm 

SIS— Del.  Lii.  Inn. :  ii  Bni.,  MmIm.  :  (;«a. 

:  Eaj.,  Muhi.,  Nut,  Sd.,  Mech. 

iiliL,  Clati.,  B'k-keti!in& 
S ;  Ent ,  Uailit,  Gtrma-. 

^™ ^.. V.    ^..^, MMlii..  Piano. 

lEi-'ES!"£ill,.C*y™N.Y.;  i:  Emg.,  Mmh., 
Ijiin.  Driwini.  Il'k-keciriu  I  E. ;  tgoa. 

635- Willianii :  Enit..  Mallu.,  UaH.,  BoUuir. 
Krcncb,  Piano,  SinEinsi  a.;  fi.en 

SM-Amheiii ;  Su.  Science,  En(..  Clau.,  Maihi.: 
Q. 

Sa7— Rochfiin'  Unlr. :  i ;  Bnc.  Qan.,  Muhi., 
Cennn,  Kxnrh;  B. :  (i.ciid. 

SOS— Danmoulh  ;  i ;  En);..    Oin  ,  Miiht.,  Nil. 


French,  Gemian;  „. ,  ,., 

,831— Weiicrn  Kctervc;  »;  Eng,  Mitlu.,  Cliia., 

838— AcadenncTT:  Eng,,  MMh4.,  Cbu.,  Ktoeutien, 
Mil.  Taciio :  Men  and  hom*. 

833-GeM«:  ,;  Eng,  Uaiha.,  0>»..  Cermu 
French.  DrawiMili.oDO. 

I :  Eng.,  Mairu..  Oau.,  B'k-kecp. 


i..  Latin,  U'k-keep.! 

1:8:  Eng..  Oua.,  M»ihs,  Fiei.eH, 

Hi  Xng-i  ClaH.,  Maths.,   French, 

:  EDg,  Clui.,  Miihi..  MIL  TiclicB ; 

i:  Bng.<  Oau.,  Maiha.,   FrciKh, 

S :  Eng.,  Clau,  Elocution,  Fn-ai, 

'^:  Eni..  aa»  ,  M»i1h.:  M  i  (ii.ooo. 
JoH.;  Eng,  Maths.,  ClaM.,  Gym.: 

ia  Univ. ;  B :  Eng.,  Malha.,  Gau., 

I :  II :  Eng..  Qast.  tlaihi. :  R. 
i;  Eng.,  ClasL.  Maih>.  Singing; 

I ;  Eng.,  Mithi.,  a»M,;  U.  P.:  »9oo. 
i*.:  II :  Eng..  Uan..  MaihM.  B'k- 

<1 ;  aaio.  Hilhi ,  Km ,  B'k-keep., 

ptniOi :  CL :  Ii.ooo. 

.:  ij:  Eng,,  Oau,  Maths.,  Bli- 

Eng.,  Gan.,  Maths.,  B'k-ti«i>iiig ; 


;  Kano,  Organ,  Singing,  GirmaK. 


P.  ;»,,<. 

836— .maaiennry ;  lo;  Kng.,  i,i«B.,  Mntns.,   n  a- 
keepiiiE;  CI  ;  »t,5«>. 

8ae--N.  V.  Public  Sch. :  6:  En^.  Muhi.,  B'k-kecp., 

S37-Pa.'  St.  Nnr.  Sch. ;  a ;    Eng..    Math*,  Nat. 
Sci.,  U'k-kteping :  t6ao. 
83,8— Dan  mouth  :    31   Eng,  Malha,  a«M..  B'k- 

SSe-^wniLim.';  I :  Eng.,  NaL  So.,  Gasa.,  Maths.. 

frlO— Iteri'niou'lh:  s:  Eng.,  Oau,  MathL.  Cyni. ; 

[.,   Giaa.,   Maths., 


■•^k.  ten 


842- 


-.Gym. 


84a-Hi.yeh-„.yr3; 
keeping:  *.,ooo. 
S40-(Jo:un.bia  ind 

847— W.ll'iam.;  t";  I 


4:Eng,Gau.,Mathi.,I 


, ;  Piano.  Organ.  Sine 

:  FrtMck,  Sfaaiii,  lii'^-Tj^o'n'i^- 

niy.;    ij:   Singing.   Pianc^  Organ, 
hi.  i  E. :  (tern 

ngtonScb.afAit;  tj:  Dtagnng  and 

jan,  Singing :  E. :  Wb. 

.  10;  G/nmn.  J-rr-uk,  PirrlueiuH, 

laths.,  Latin:  I.:  (i.odd. 

"    ■         Cermtur,    Drawii 

E,''!!." 

:  FmtiA,  Gtrrnan,  Italian,  Maths., 
Mil.  I'actio.  Gym..  Littn  ;  f  t.ooo. 

344— CWlingen :  »:  Otrman,  Fmuk.  Ga»,  Malh.. 
Piano.  Singing :  L. :  IKoo. 

345— Brolau  ;  ti  :  SinghiE.  Piano.  Organ,  Crnuir. 
Gym. :  f  i.joo. 
S4«-Pari>:  ...         .  .  „ 
847— Munich:  »:  Piano,  V  .     .   _  „     ,  _    . 

34^Meu<'c1i'atel';  g :  French,  M.iihs .  nmning. 

34a— Berlin  :  IJ ;  Class.,  Girmim.  Fnmk,  Sfaniik. 
ItaJian,  Drawinv. 

390-Au).  Mil.  Acad.!  f.  Mil,  Tanic^  Gtnftam. 
FrtHCk,  llalan,  SfaHuh,   Drawing ;    <C. :   (700  and 

B,  Painllnj,  B'k- 


School  Properties  for  Sale,  Rent,  or  Exchange. 


^^■^^^^i^^^-^^^WN^^^^^^S^y^.^'wWN 


The  American  Educatiohal  Monthly  «  read  by  most  of  the  Princtprftmd  School  Proprietors 
country,  hence  we  have  anparalleled  faciUtiea  for  learning  of  pereoot  who  deairo  to  hty,  teU,  oc  e. 
School  Property.    By  this  plan  School*  may  be  oficred  without  e3q>oeiue  to  the  eahaxiassmefit  of 
aHH^wtcefnents, 

TePins.—  Five  per  cent  commission  upon  the  amonnt,  due  as  soon  as  transfer  of  propeity  is 
No  sale  undertaken  without  preliminary  fee  of  five  ddUrs  (for  advertisement  and  correspoodenoeX 
•a«7  be  deducted  from  final  commission.    For  renting  School  Properties  same  as  for  sales ; 
being  on  rent  for  one  year. 

Particulars  of  Properties  given  to  subscribers  of  the  >4  m.  Edncaiwntd  Monthly^  or  to  others  on  snfascribi«fr 
%z  oo  per  annum.    Address  with  stamp, 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn,  14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


76.— OoDeTO  Property  for  Sale  or  I«eaee.-- 

It  consists  of  iV^  acres  of  ground,  on  which  is  a  large 
and  handsome  main  building,  containing  lecture  room, 
IS  recitation  rooms,  and  chapel  elegantly  finished  in 
black  walnut.  There  are  two  other  building^  having  48 
rooms  for  students,  besides  dining  hall,  kitchen,  etc 
The  College  is  beautifully  located  within  the  limits  of  a 
city  (State  of  Ohio)  of  35,000  inhabiUnts^  which  needs 
an  academic  institution  of  high  grade.  ^  The  entire 
property,  will  be  sold  for  ^20,000,  whidi  is  about  half 
the  cost  of  improvements.  If  not  sold  soon,  will  be 
leased  at  ^1,300  a  year. 

78  —For  Sftle—BoARDiNG  and  Day  School  pdk 
Young  Ladibs,  in  a  rapidly  growing  city,  two  hours 
from  N.  Y.  Main  building  45x50,  wing  22x15— 
three  stories  and  basement,  in  good  order.  Price,  in- 
cluding buildings,  grounds,  school  fumituse,  two  pianos, 
and  good-will  of  school,  |28,ooo.  The  buildings  are 
insured  for;|i3,4oa 

79.-— For  Sale— Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Young  Ladirs,  near  Philadelphia.  Railroad  within 
three  minutes'  walk.  Lot  101  by  235  feet;  location 
high  and  healthy;  shaded  play-ground  and  garden. 
Buildings  in  good  repair.  Present  proprietor  wishes 
to  retire  from  business.  Price  $15,000;  $5,000  cash. 
A  good  School  is  much  needed. 

80- — For  Sale— Boarding  School  for  Boys, 
which  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  20  years. 
The  property  is  18  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  is 
located  in  a  beautiful  country.  It  is  offerea  for  $20,000. 
Buildings  are  in  excellent  condition  ;  house  is  lighted 
with  gas ;  accommodations  for  over  30  boarders. 

63.— ^For  Sale. — Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Bours  in  Connecticut,  4  hours  from  New  York.  In 
operation  12  ^ears.  Offered  because^  of  Principal's 
death.  Buildmgs,  in  first-rate  order,  will  accoram<Mlate 
25  boarders  and  as  many  day-scholars.  Ten  acres  of 
land,  finely  situated.    Price,  $to,ooo. 

84*— For  Bale.- Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Boys,  one  Itour  from  Baltimore.  School-room  will  seat 
80 ;  boarding  accommodations  for  40.  House  m^  be 
filled  during  vacation  with  summer  boarders.  Four 
acres  of  land.  Price,  $6,500.  Personal  property  for 
sale  cheap.    Terms  easy. 

86.— For  Sale  or  Bent— Boarding  and  Day 

School  for  Boys,  pleasantly  located  on  the  Hudson. 
Has  been  in  successful  operation  for  many  years,  and 
is  well  and  favorably  known.  The  building  will  accom- 
modate over  50  boarding  pupils.^  There  are  about  five 
acres  of  land,  a  spacious  gymnasium,  and  all  necessary 
out-houses.    Terms  easy. 

87. — For  Sale— Half  interest  in  the  furniture  and 

f;ood-will  of  a  well-established  Day  School  for  Boys, 
ocated  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  now  in  successful  ope- 
ration.   Price  $i,coa 


88.— For  Sale— A  well-known  Businsss  Collsgb 
in  Conn.,  whidi  has  been  extensively  advertised,  and 
is  in  a  flourishing  oondhioo.  An  excellent  chaoce  is 
here  offered  to  an  active  manager,  as^  this  ia  the  SDoat 
prominent  Institution  of  the  kind  in  NewEnglaiML 
Price  $3,000^  one-half  cash. 

69.— For  Sale— A  Family  School  for  Boys, 
OR  the  Hudson.  Accommodations  for  about  20  board- 
ers.   Price  for  furniture  and  good-will,  $2,000  cash. 

91. — For  Sale— A  well-known  Classical,  Nor- 
mal AND  Commercial  Acadsmy,  located  in  a  city  of 
25,000  inhabitants.    To  a  teacher  of  experience  and 
ability,  an  unusually  good  opportunity  is  here  c^red. 
$1,500,  cash,  needed. 

92.— For  Sale— Flourishing  Day-School  fbr 
Boys  in  N.  J.  All  necessary  furniture  and  appatatws. 
Good  opportunity  for  establishing  a  Boarding-achooL 
Price,  $600,  whidi  includes  rent  of  spadous  school 
room  for  one  year.    Presbyterian  preferred. 

98— For  Sale— Day-School   for   Boys   in  the 

upper  part  of  N.  Y.  City.    Rent  of  rooms  $50  a  month. 
Pnce  for  geod-will,  etc.,  $35a 

94— For  Sale — One  of  die  largest  and  most  firror- 
ably  known  Day  Schools  for  Boys  in  N.  Y.  City. 
Established  nearly  30  years.  Location  very  desirable. 
Price  for  good-will,^  furniture,  etc,  $8,ooa  Terms 
easy.     Fulfinformation  on  application. 

90.— For  Sale.— Fbmalb  Seminary,  two  and 
a  half  hours  from  N.  Y.  or  PhDadelphia.  LocatioB 
verjr  desirable.^  Three  acres  of  lana;  hoose  three 
stories,  with  finished  attic.  Will  accommodate  thirty>> 
five  (or  more)  boarding  pupils.  Main  building,  34x3c 
feet ;  win^,  50x19.  Porch  and  veranda.  Large  and 
well  ventilated.  School-room,  music,  redtatioiii  and 
reading  rooms,  parlors,  bath-room,  etc,  etc  Net 
income,  $3,8oa 

97. — For  Sale. — Building  in  flourishing  town  near 
N.  Y.,  suitable  for  Bovs  Boarding  Schooi»  Pros- 
pects unusually  good.  Episcopalian  preferred,  as  a 
church  school  is  much  needed.  Price,  $7,000— |z,2oo 
cash. 

98.— For  Sale  — Flourishing  Day  School  for 
Young  Ladies  in  Philadelphia.  Price  for  funiituie  and 
good-will,  $6oa     Location  very  desirable. 

99,- Boarding  and  Day  School  for  boih  sexe% 
located  on  the  Hudson.  It  has  been  very  successful, 
and  is  now  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Proprietor  com- 
pelled to  sell  by  pressure  of  other  duties.  Price  ibr 
furniture,  good-will,  etc.,  $3,000,  part  cash.  Building, 
in  good  order,  can  be  rented  or  purchased.  School 
now  numbers  20  boarders,  and  60  day  scholars. 

100— For  Sale — 20  single  and  ao  double  Desks  of 
cherry,  finished  in  best  style.  Can  be  bought  cheap, 
as  oti-ner  is  about  to  give  up  teaching. 


Valuable  Standard  Publications : 

COMmiBIXO 

EDUOATIONAL  AND  OLASSIGAL  WOBES; 

Tested  and  approved  by  Scieni^  Men  ar^  JSn^neiU  Teamen, — Published  and  for  sale  by 


'5 

Ifo.  1199  Cbettnut  St.,  PkllAd^liI^,  and  by  Bookseltors  generally  fbrongK- 

ant  Uk9  Vnlon  and  the  Canadaa. 

Dticriptivt  OUaUgtus  fumithtd  on  appicatum^  and  any  boiik  tent  fy  maU^  pcsiag*  paid^  on 

receipt  of  the  advertised  ^rico. 


CUkMtCAJU  WORKS. 

VtRGIL.    Inferlifieftr  translation  by  Hart  atd  Oiborne,  i  vol.  royal  i«mo.,  half  torkev  morocco,  $2  25. 
CiGSAR.     Interlinear  trsuislatton  by  HainUton  and  Llarke,  x  toI.  royal  12010.,  balf  turkey-morocco,  $a  35.  • 
HORACES    Interlinear  translation  by  Stirltog,  Nuttall  and  Clarke,  1  voL  royal  lamo.,  half  turkey-mo- 

rocco,  $2  »$. 
CICERO.    Interlinear  translation  by  Hamilton  and  Clarke,  x  vol.  royal  iimo.,  half  turkey-morocco,  $9  2$. 
SALLUST.    ini«rliiiear4raMlatioi»  by  Uamilton  and  CUrkie,  x  vol.  royal  xamo.,  lif.  turkcy-mor^  $2  25. 
X£NOPHON*SANABASp.    Imerttnear  translation  by  Hamilton  tnd  Omrke,  x  vol.  royal  lamo .  half 

turkey- morocco,  $2  75 , 
CLARKE'S  PRACTICAL  AND  PROGRESSIVE  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  adapted  to  the  Interlinear 

series  of  Classics,  and  to  all  other  Systems,  i  vol.  royal  lamo.,  half  turkey-morocco,  $1  ^5. 
OVID.     Interlinear  translation,  by  Geo.  Wm.  Heilig,  i  vol.  royal  xamo.,  half  turkey-mor.  bmding,  $m  35. 
HOMER'S  ILIAD.    Interlinear  translatioa,  x  vol.  royal  lamo.,  half  turkeymorocco  binding,  $2  75. 
GOSPEL  OF  ST.  JOHN.    Interlinear  translation,  with  the  Original  Greek  text,  $2  75. 

iUVENAL.    Interhnear  translation,  by  Hamilton  and  Clarke,  $2  ac 
iIVY.    Interlinear  translation,  by  Hamilton  and  Qarke.    {/nprwss.}      ' 

To  ^/oilowed  fy  Sckooi  EdsUom  0/ other  Classical  H^ritert  on  the  same  plan. 

STAHBABD  SPEAKERS. 

SARGENT'S  STANDARD  SPEAKER,  by  Epes  Sargent ;  containing  Exercises  in  Prose  and  Poetry, 
for  declamation  in  Schools,  Colleges,  etc     In  one  vol.  crown  8vo.,  half  man  binding,  $2  ca 

SARGENT'S  INTERMEDIATE  STANDARD  SPEAKER,  by  Epes  Sai^ent,  x  vol.  royal  xamo.. 
half  turkey-morocco,  ft  oa 

SARGENT'S  PRJMARY  STANDARD  SPEAKER,  by  Epaa  SaneBt,  t  vol.  x8mo.,  half  roan,  60  cts. 

SARGENT'S  SELECTIONS  IN  POETRY,  by  Epes  Sargent,  x  vol.  t amo  ,  half  morocco,  $x  50. 

FROS  rS  AMERICAN  SPEAKER,  by  John  Frost,  LLD  ,  xam.,  half  roan,  $1  75. 

FLOWERS  OF  ELOCUTION,  by  Mrs.  Caroline  Im  Hents,  i  vol.  imxo.,  half  morocco,  %x  75. 

KAnTRAXi  aCIBNCES. 

(FULX/y  ILLt70nULTEI>. ) 

JOHNSTON'S  TURNER'S  CHEMISTRY,  by  John  Johnston,  LL.D.,  New  Edition,  x  vol.  royal 

xamo.,  half  turkey,  ^a  50. 
JOHNSTON'S  TURNER'S   ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY,  by  John  Johnston,  LL.D..   New 

Edition,  i  vol.  lamo.,  half  morocco,  ^1  68. 
JOHNSTON'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  by  Joho  John4on»  LLD.,  New  Edition,  1  vol.  xamo., 

half  turkey  morocco,  ft  75. 
JOHNSTON^S  PRIMARY  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  by  John  Johnston,  LL.D.,  x  vol.  x8mo., 

lialf  roan,  So  cts. 
GUY'S  ASTRONOMY  AND  KEITH  OK  THE  GLOBES,  1  vol  xaixio.,  half  roati,  $1  35. 

MODERN  ULNGUAOES. 

AN  AMERICAN  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  by 

Alexander  Laidlaw,  A.M. :  600  pp.,  square  %vo,^  $2  00. 
BOYER'S  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  8vo.,  half  tuikey,  $3  oa 
MEADOW'S  SPANISH  AND  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  in  two  parts :    I.  Spanish  and  English  : 

II.  English  and  Soaqish  a  half  morocoo,  $2  50. 
MANESCA'S   FRENCH  GRAMMAR:  or.  The  Serial  and  Oral  Method  of  Teaching  Languages, 

adopted  to  the  French  :  half  turkey,  $1  75. 
MANESCA'S  FRENCH  READER,  with  a  table  of  the  French  Vtrbs :  hf.  turkey-mor.  bindings  $t  75. 
TODD'S,  JOHNSON'S  and  WALKER'S  PRONOUNCING  DICIIONARY,  8vo ,  hf.  tuAey,  ^5. 
URCULLtJ'S  SPANISH  GRAMMAR,  |a. 
URCULLU'S  GRAMMATICA  INGLESA,|a. 

STAKDARB  SGHOOIi-HISTORIES. 

LORD'S  HISTORY  or  THE  UNITED  STATES,  by  John  Lord,  A.M.,  royal  xamo.,  hf.  mor.,fi  75. 

LORD'S  MODERN  HISTORY,  by  John  Lord,  A.M  ,  8va,  half  morocco,  $3  »5. 

SUMMARY  OF  HISTORY,  designed  to  accompany  LORD'S   MODERN    HISTORY,  by  Ida  P. 

Whitcomb,  of  Packer  Cbllegiatc  institute,  BrookK-n,  N.  Y..  t  vol.  xamo.,  cloth,  60  cts. 
FROST'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  by  John  Frost,  LL.D.,  xamo.,  half  roan,  |x  75. 
FROST'S  HISTORY  or  THE  UNITED  STATES,  by  Joho  Frost,  LL.D.,  royal  i8mo.,  hf.  roan,  |x. 
HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  Pinnock's  improved  edition  of  Gokismith,  revised  by  W.  C  Taylor, 

LL.Dm  t  voL  xamo.,  half  iioaii.  $1  75. 
HISTORY  OF  FRANCE,  by  W.  C  Taylor,  LL.D.,  x  vol.  xamo..  half  roan,  ^x  75. 
HISTORY  OF  ROME,  Pinnock's  improved  edition  of  Goldsmith,  revised  by  W.  C  Taylor,  LL.D., 

X  vol.  xamo.,  half  roan,  ^t  75. 
HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  Pmuock's  improved  edition  of  Gtldsmith,  leviscd  by  W.  C.  Taylor,  LL.D. 

X  vol.  I  amo.,  half  roan,  ^x  75.  .  .         ^ 


IS^O'W    IlEA.r>Y 


WILSON,  HINKLE  &.  CO/S 

UUSTRATIB 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 


07    THE 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 


OF 


SCHOOL  and  COLLEGE  TEXT-BOOKS. 


CINCINNATI,  O, 

Tht  ahovt  lUttslrattd  OahtUynte  is  note  ready,  (tjunt  lit)  and  tsIU  ht  lent  0S1.TI8  to 
Ttacheva  and  School  Offictrs  wpon  applicalUm  to  ft»  Publiaturs. 


CknvperlMvait  &  Co. 

Educational  Publishers, 

628  &  630  Chestnut  Street, 

PhUadelphia, 

Publish  a  Full  Series  of  School  Text-Books, 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE 


Jk\iy&   TO  ! 

I 

School  Discipline  I  ^^"•««p««^^*«*Ne^^oBitioM 

FOB  TBB 

NEXT  SESSION, 


A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 


Scliool  IteeordLflib 

Reports  an<l 

Prizes. 

Thr  aids  secure  the  good  results  of  acairate 
records  and  reports,  with  less  expense  of  time. 
They  naturally  and  inevitably  awaken  a  lively  and 
paternal  interest,  for  the  pupil  takes  home  with  him 
the  witnesses  of  his  daily  conduct  andprogreu, 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

li  BoBd  St.,  Sriv  7«k. 


SHOtTLD  QITX  XABLT  XOTIGE  TO  THE 

AMIBIGAIT  SCHOOL  INSTlTtrrS, 

14  Bond  St.,  ire-vr  York* 

XM    Exf^lanatofy  Circulart  wiO  Ar   sent  on 


ROBERT  PATON, 


Sohook  ChnMh  and  OffiM 

rURN  ITURE, 

Sud«r  School  and  Lsctitra  Seam  BsttoM, 


BX' A.C^IIOA.TtT>S,  A.O.,  Aoq 


ALIBRMOFEWtlflON, 

BSST'VBITias  OP  AIL  OOTKTBIES. 

Tol.  I—lAOkc'i  TlMa|ht>  on  Bdocm- 
Moa.  ^       . 

Tot*  n— Iiockca  EiHiir>  on  Stodruid 
EUadlBg  I  MUtsB'a  EpUtle  on  KdnCK- 
UoB,  -with  IilTH  or  Iiookg  ud  HIltsB. 

Vok  m.  Onr^oo  Mkbb'i  Prnpcn  dk 
the  Btodr  of  Phj^tahif  7  1b  gchiwU. 

Vol.  tV— SMttlib  DBlTcnIlr  Ad- 
tot—  I  (■}  Hill,  OB  LllcrBiy  BBd 
•atoBttfle  kducBtloBi    (•}  Froadc,   iKi 

lyla,  OB  UU  CkoltH  of  Bdobi. 
Tal.  V_Tke    Blblti     In    ths    Pnbll« 
MI>oaI*-«k«  OiMnlaoa  of  lodlrldvals 
iBd    of     the     nniM,     with      Jndlvlkl 


a»Mw   of   A.  D.  1 
Vlek*n,  of  Clnt(nn»U. 

9am  TdsD*,  ia  pnpMtlat  win  b<  talj  usoouil. 

nao  EoiTioNa  of  ih<  woiIl*  of  Educuioul  wiiuii 

We  hint  adoirtcd  1  tnalel,  vEn  luccenful  In  rnnce. 
Mch  pud  ina  producli  of  tfie  bat  miritU  wilhLa 
;  ruch  Df  111 
Eb  ftlL>    Tamrrr-riTj  CBm  a  toI.,  poii.p»ii 

J.  W.  Scherraerhorn  &  Co., 

H  Bond  fit.,  Hott  Yflrfc. 


To  Teacliera. 

3  HBRM  «11TH.  3 

Ws  tend  Uk  HERALD  OF  HEALTH 
to  Tcachen  at  twU-price,  or  $1,00  >  J^t, 
60  pages,  rDooihly,  and  every  TcMher 
ihoold  have  it. 

KAD  WHAT  n  MIO  IT  THE  HEM. 

Tht  Km Vtri  Ti  taiu  nji :  "An  'pnadiei  _. 

iWinaiiiaeia'intheilgpaittnailafPki^aibCiiIku*, 
ilen)oTi  Iha  aid  of  nunenKu  aound  Ibinlcfa  and 
abla  vrilRi." 
Dr.  Dio  Lewii.  io  a  laRcr  n  Dr.  HslbisalL  (ha 

1  HaiiALD  or  HEALTH  dalhbK 

Pli)»ioloiictl  ChrUiianily  mu- 


lailor.aan;  "TitaHi 
Di.    lie  frinidi  of  Fh; 


Tha  iMnnfitAi  Ectt  uyi,  " 


N.  y.  SmimfFttt  nn     Wtcani 
id  thji  jonrtial  wiihodt  qtulificattDii." 
Tha  CkicMt*  Admmitet  aan  "II  b  cmfBllTiD^ 
doad}  packed  Crcoi  omr  to  curar." 

WOOD  *  SOLBBOOE,  faUlidiBf, 

15  laigil  SirttI,  New  Ytrk. 


OUR 


Sohool  naterlal, 


A7FAUT9S, 

Black  Boards, 

'  BOOKt,   OHARTS, 

QlolMa,  Uapi, 

OreuuMtlo  Appantuto.  Ol^aot  Teaching 
Appsratai, 

SCHOOL  lUBNITnEE 

"  Articles  (or  every  School." 

J.  W.  Schermerhom  &  Co., 


jOaii,  and  fmHlaiiEAaaftilBMrrMti 

To  aid  Ihoai  wtao  wul  wtll-quiliried  'IVicIitra; 
ro  r^faacnt  Te achert  who  Kck  posiiioni :  . 

To  /ifv  parcDia  fofonnitioD  of  good  Scbooli ; 
To  aen.  mt,  nxl  udiute  School  Propcnici. 
SnmM  Tciii  hiTa  frmd  It  cffidcat  in  Kcmini 


MODEL  TEXT-BOOKS 


s@£fi(^a)LS  SkU^  kQk^EmiEB 


HILLABD'S  BEADEBSi-New  Series. 

Hi'Llard's  Primary,  or  First  Rbadsr,  illustrated. 

Millard's  Skcond  Avadbk*  fllustrated. 

iiiLLAiiD*s  Third  Reader,  illustnited. 

Hillaed's  Fourth  Rkai>ss,  iilustnted. 

HiLLARO*s  Iktbrmbiuats  Rbadbr,  iUustratsd. 
HtLLAKD*s  Fifth  Reader,  illustrated.  ^  Hsllard's  Sixth  Rbadbe,  iUastrated. 

Will)  an  original  treatise  on  Elocution  by  Prof.  Mark  Bailey,  Yale  CoUege. 


WALTeiPS  ARTTHMETIOS. 


Walton's  Primary  Arithmetic.  Walton's  Arithmetical  Table. 

Walton's  Intellectual  Arithmetic.  Key  to  WaltowS  Taeljl  Part  x. 

Walton's  Practical  Arxthmbtic.  Key  to  Walton's  XABLi^  Part  j. 


WOBGESTEB'S  SEBIES  OF  BIGTIOKABIES. 

Worcester's  PictoriaI  Royal  Quarto  Diction aby. 

Worcester's  Uniybrbal  and  Critical  DicTioMAKy. 
Woecrstbb's  Comprehensive  Dictioitary. 

Worcester's  Elementary  fHcrroN a  ry. 

Worcester's  Primary  Dictionary. 

WoxcESTEB'S  PoocET  DiCTiOKABT  (in  press.) 


WOBGESTEB'S  SEBIES  OF  SPELUNO  BO(«S. 

Worcester's  Primary  Spelling  Book. 

Worcester's  Comhkshbnsive  Spelling  Book. 
Worcester's  PBONouNaNS  Spklukc  Book. 

Adams'  Spsllino  Book,  for  advanced  CTasses,  !!{te11tii^  Mstdies,  Examination,  ftc,) 
Northbmd's  Selections  for  Analysis  and  PaxsinC 

BEADDKir  AND  Sm.LINa  GHABTS. 

Adapted  to  any  series  of  ReadelB.    The  b«st  and  cheapest  yet  publislied. 

Eight  Charts  mounted  on  four  lar^  cards,  25  Inches  lobg  by  3s  niches  wide. 

These  Charts,  it  is  believed,  will  prove  a  very  important  aid  in  teaching  young  pupils  to  take 
the  first  steps  in  Reading  and  Spelling.    Greater  proffre«8  can  be  made  and  more 
interest  aroused  by  their  use  than  by  the  um  of  any  First  Reader  alone. 
The  Latest,  Cheapest  and  Best  School  Charts  published. 

Seavey's  Ooodrioh's  i^storj  of  the  United  States. 

Rt'WrMdH  0Md  BrouzJ*i  Dawn  io  tkt  Prtuni  Time. 

Containing  sevesal  new  features  which  will  commend  it  as  the  most  desirable  School  History 

yet  published. 


Campbeirs  Concise  Sch<M>l  HIstorjr  of  the  United  States.  Based  on  Seftvey*! 
Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States. 

IValton  &  CogawelPs    Aritl&metlcal    CKarts*      For    ^nX    Practise    in   Simple 
Numbers. 

The  Charts  are  four  in  nnmber,  bat  form  only  two  tablets,  one  chart  being  printed  on  eadi  nde 
of  a  tabteu  The  tablets  art  three  feet  by  two  feet  four  inches,  and  the  figures  ai«  of  a  sufficient 
size  to  be  di&u&ctly  seen  acrees  any  scbool^jroom. 

Correspondence  is  solicited  with  reference  to  the  use  of  these  books.  A  very 
liberal  discoant  will  be  given  for  first  introduction.  Catalogues  will  be  scmk  on 
application.  Address 

George  F.  Phelps,  Agent, 

Care  of  J»   IF.  SCMEBJOnERHORK  A  CO^ 

14   lioi^eL   0t^  IV^w  'S'orlc. 


mti^nu 


Oi   NEW    YORK. 


>•••••  •««•  Ma 


ITS    JBSU>AJI>WArS'. 


CHAETBS   PEEHTTTAti. 
J.  B.  PEARSOH,  President.  JOHK  PIERPORT,  Vice-President. 

jF"*  J^.  MO^Sj^,  Secretary, 


»  • 


Ti«  Commonwealth  »  organised  on  the  Mutual  idan,  and  iMoes  ereiT  class  of  Life  and  Xndow- 

mt  Poliaes  oo  the  most  fiivorable  tenns.  '  ^^  ^^  *ii€k»^ 

ALp°""®'.  *"  incontestible  for  any  oios*  evept  actual  tani  te4  aM  fat  from  dM  osoal  ntreiiM 

ffMtnctioDS  as  to  rcaidenccL  traiwl  and  e«v^7««»l>  ^^  ^^  wnwne 

iUl  Mines  «re  non-forfeitable  an^Bu^ate  !•  the  piofito  of  the  Compny.  oDltsa  otbehrise  ipediM. 

Dividends  increase  yearty  and  are  i^ble  in  cash  or  C additional  insunE^  at  theoptSn of  Se^S55 


zM:ponarA^x  to  TEACKCB»eL 

-k3S5®.K!!f!!T*^.'"**l^*^"?!  *"*".  «J'«»o«»r-«».9>^al1y  toeeesafiU  fai  thU  benificent  field  of  labor 
whether  they  pursue  it  exclasively.  or  m  connection  with  other  dntiea.  u«i««w  nem  w  iwio^. 

I  am  empowered  to  offur  induc^ienu  to  men  and  tramen  of  tUs  character  to  act  as  our  ^»i»'ai  a—— 
IT  COSTS  KOTKiHG  to  make  the  effort,  and  sucoas  will  yield  a  mS^^^S^Sl^^r^^^rtlS:'^ 

With  those  who  will  enteruin  this  subject  I  am  prepared  to  confer  Doonallv  or  hv  Uit—  .♦  «ii  ••    ' 
MiUcations.  etc,  forwarded  without  chalie  by  «aU.  or  deliJerJd^J  app^iSn  »      ^  ^''**  ^  *"  ^"^^ 


P.  O.  Box  Ma. 


F.  E.  Morse,  Secretary^ 


TZ.  •  ti  J-  .^. 


178  BnOUIWAT. 


Price  List,  Ulnstrated,  sent  to  any  Address. 


WITH  SSVtRAL  THOUSAND 

Oolorad  Photofijaphlo  Views  on  OImc, 
iLi,uarRATijio 

f  Eistozy,  etc. 


Plioiiog;rap]iy9 

.7>ltf  £>«/y  fhxufttcal  Short-'hand. 


JJANEY'S  Phonoceaphic  Handbook 
teaches  the  practical  art  as  used  by 
reporteis,  and  available  for  immediate  pur. 
poses  in  many  professions.  Ouis  is  the  only 
€heap  book,  teaching  the  latest  and  most 
perfect    system.      With    engraved    plates, 

T.  H.  MoALIJSTIlK.  OptioiAik.  °^^  ^^  *^*"^'     ^  booksellers  or  by  mail 
49  BTaaatta  St,,  New  Tork.    ^^  receipt  of  price, 

~^  AiTT^T^"  ^^^^  "ANEY  &  CO., 

AZINE,  I  »9  ^wtf«  ^/.,  Nrw  York. 


Cmiml^gm,  ^Hmted  mnd  iOutirmitd,  ttni  Me  U 


puUitked  in  the  South. 


'n3CE  XlXtlk  CENTtJItY, 
PVBUSHBD  IH  CB^UBBTOir,  S.  C^ 


c«5:'^*~^^?*  P*'  «nn«m.  To  Teachers  li  o«  a 
Seamen  number  sent  on  receipt  of  a7ctr'cVnSi.Ji 
wanted  in  every  Sute.    Addre«  the  Abli;hen! 

WTBDOCZ,  BBOWN  k  HILL 

Or  ask  yonr  News  Dealer  to  get  it  for  yot 


Etot  Published  in  the  BouUu 

SttUcr^mn  I3.50  /rr  ^i««. ;  .ff^^  ^^^,  3^ 
CU.A  5HSf  ^ii»«?»*«"«Jw  first-class  advertisinjs 
lfa•n'S.•/n^PeSSSS^^^  ^  **  «»  N*- 

Addrese*  G.  L.  MORDKCAI. 

I  Pwt  St,  (KooB  3.)  New  York  di? 


PATENT  BOOK  CiRRIEB, 

F«r  Bo-ym  and  Olrla. 

Thi  dinage  chiefa  Booki  receive  between  ham 

A\tficuUj.  it  Andi  grcAI  fimr  wiili  le^chen,  pmpij. 
'  aitd  pamli,  iBd  u  pTDTinc  a  hkxfm.  The  cu 
il.o.i  ii  pa.iTy  niltd  with  ftMki  ami  Sl^Ie.  li  s 
limpIeinddunUc,     Frio* SO  o«aU. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co_ 

HAHUFACTUItKU. 

14  Band  SI..  New   Vawlt. 


HIOHEH  jMaUOATHW. 
HELLMUTH  COLLEGE. 

ESLLICUTH  LABIES'  OOLLBOIi 

In»u(unltd  br  H.  R.  H.  Printe  Arthur     Bnrd 

Verv  R«»°°l.  HcHniUfi  D.d!,  Dem  oT  Huinn.— 
For  piniculin  tnfy  lo    Itilioi  Evui^  Losdon, 


ff 


'ANTED-AGENTS,  (»aO  p~  dw)  to 

Kl]   die  ceMnMd   ROUE  SHuTlXE 

SEWING  MACHINE.    Hu  Ui*  ■fw&i^ 

fiiJ.  mAa  Ihe  "^t  ififcil"  iilike  on  both 

Hdet,»iii>dh/MS^/k;njrW:    TlHbcMuid 

-i-ipnl   dmiljr  Sewinr   Maeb'ne   in  lb« 

VcL     AddrcH   JOHNSON.  CLARK 

:0..   BoitoTi.  rfu        —     -       ■     - 

,  DT  SI.  Louu,  Mc 


,    PtTubui^   Pa., 


SCHOOL  FUKNITUEE 

Of  all  Modem  Styles  ;  at  prices  to  ntt  all. 
B^  Cktelognai,  Tin  Oanti. 

y.  W.  SckermerJiam  &  Co., 

14  Band  St..  NcwVorlt. 


Newspaper 
Advertising. 


A  B(KiicerTi]ctoKl;rp' 
Medium^  Bi^inB  1^^  i 


nine.  Mlilcd  fr«  to  mnriddrt.!  on  tmir.  of., 
•»ti.  GEO.  F.  HOWELL  &  CO.,  P«b^ 
liihEn.  No.  40  Pirk  Ro>,  New  V<.tk. 

Thi  PittiburgI  Pa  )£»<&•-,  in  ii>  iaat  of  M>r 
»»,ig70,i»n;    "11.e  fiira  of  G.  P.  RoweliaCo. 

United  SixIH,  niul  WB  i^n  chccrfnlTy  rvrtprnmsid  il 
ID  the  ■Itenlioti  of  lho<e  who  dam  to  adTiniia 
their  buiineu  aoisiitlfloallx  uid   ajitetiiaH- 

OkIIy  in  Mch  a  war:   ib«t  ». ■■- 

larpit  amount  of  pobJ^If  iis  (be 


Bow  to  Uak*  Bad  Uemorj  Qood  and  Qood  Uemoiy  Better. 


THIS  liilie  volume  will  ihow  bow  »  nyneutiie  and  Inio  the  MtnuxT  in  mcb  ■  nannei  Ihil  AciiEi, 
dalet,  bcii.  name*,  and  in  thon  alnoat  rvir^Uut  IhM  it  ii  deiirM  10  recoiled,  maj  be  rcnmnbtted 
■  ilh  (a>e.  The  method  I*  not  nry  dilGcult  10  leani,  and  br  !■  ud  iha  moai  wondcrfbl  p«>er  of  munorr 
iiaoiuired.    IliiipoweriaiaMgiiihingtollioHiiiliodo  not  know  ilaiecnt.     IIk  following  imnamoni 

page:  hoH  lo ronember fi|uie> lenenlly :  bow  toicpeal  a  huodied  figunnelceted  u  random, afier  beai- 
inf  th^m  once ;  how  lo  remembar  dataa  i  bow  lo  rennber  povlry.  pnee.  reporting,  extempore  ipeak]i>^ 
rhani.T.  anil  lenei  lisin  ihe  Mblc !  remembering  a  nrlciir  aTenaiid^  meiutea,  etc..  latiiudn  and 
Uemory  applied  to  ctacnIaCry,  f  tammaF,  teograpby,  botany,  with  other  atudicsk  Training 
... ^.n  impaiied  memory ;  and  many  Ibinga  of  iMeml  on  tha  subject.    Thefore- 

'i'eachcra  will   find   it  of  greal   aasiKaDcc   in   (heir   profenicc, 


lonrludeai  et 
Bring  givei 


::'E 


>ht  oylti« 
Ih^r  leem 


'■"he  ie 


AI^BI 


!wly  undentood,  and  emythng  i>  mde  twIiKtly  |MaiB.  Evan  childien  can  be  lauEhi  ibi  mhr>d 
"IBi  inaliuetiti(  hiireadara  " how  M  nawMArr,"  iht  tulhor  lalh  than  "how  tn/>rf .'/,''  and  lliDughllih 
It  nccomplialinient  it  givga  oore  u  ■  curnaily  ra  iMnorv.  it  may  aomcdnkei  be  ef  use.  1'hc  cut  11  eci] 
Leen  cent*,  and  10  many  it  will  prove  worth  tnaar  timea  uiia  asiount-  * 

Of  bookEelleit,  or  bjr  mail,  on  receipt  ol  fritt,  \if 

JESSE  HANEY  ft  CO.,  119  Hassau  St,  NewYorfc. 


"  The  leadinfc  men  of  soienae  in  America  ara^  amrmg  its  oontributon,  and  it 
Ib  in  every  way  worthy  of.  the  great  nation  whioH  It  ia  intended  to  interest 
and  inattixat,"—Q)uritrfy  yomnmi  of  ScHnC4  {JLondcn), 

THE  AMERICAN  NATURALIST. 

TBB    KSmH    MAOAZINS    IN    TSEk    OOUNTBY    DEYOTED    TO    THE    POVCIiABIZATION    OF 

NATURAL    HISTORY, 
Published  by  the  PEABODY  ACADEHY  OF  SCIENCE.  Salem,  Mass. 

A.  8.  PACKABB,  Jr.,  and  F.  "W.  FUTNAJC,  Sditora  and  Proprietors, 
A.  HYATT,  SDd  £.  S.  MORSE,  AuocmU  Editors, 


It  is  the  aim  of  the  Editors  to  malce  every  number  of  the  Nattrali^t  of  imf>ortance  to  all  interested 
in  the  study  of  Natural  History^  and,  as  the  leading  articles  are  written  by  authorities  on  the  various  sub- 
jects treated  of^  each  volume  ibnns  a  reliable  Ulustrattd  Encyclopedia  of  Natural  History  of  great  value 
to  the  general  reader  as  well  as  to  teachers  and  students  in  the  Natural  Sciences. 

The  NATURALIST  is  published  Monthly.  It  is  ijluetrattd  with  wood-cots  and  plates,  and  each 
number  contains  64  lar;ge  8vo  pages  of  rea.ding  matter. 

ThS  jTH  VOLUMS  BBGIK5  WITH  THS  NVMBBIl  FOB  MaRCH,  1871. 

Snbsexiption  $4.00  a  y»tt,  ftrictly  in  advance.    Single  VumlMrs,  35  cts. 

(   Subscription  to  Vol.  5  and  the  4  preceding  vols,  in   mtm3er»t  #i5<oo,  or  bound,  #18.00 

**             *'     "  S  *•    any   3        "             "  "         "  13,50.  "  "  1500 

««            <«     «i  5  "     "      a        "             ••  **.       "  9.7$,  "  ••  11.50 
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5   in  clubs  of  5.  to  g   at  the  'rate  of  3.75    for    each    copy. 


•I  II  II  -  II  II  *l  .Q  11  ..  If  (I  li  «l  ^       «0  *'  *'  '* 

"       .      "     "      5    "      "      "  30  or  over  * "  3^00     "       "  " 

[Club  copies  sent  to  different  addresses  if  desired,  but  the  money  must  be  received  in  advance  and  at 
one  time.    Clubs  can  include  both  new  and  old  subscribers.] 

Single  volumes,  unboundt  ^.00 :  or  bound,  S$.oo.    Covers  for  binding,  50  cents. 

The  bound  voluraee  are  all  in  extra  fiiU  doth  (^^en  or  brown),  with  gilt  backs  and  side  stamp. 

Addrtss  AMERICAN  NATUKALIST,  SaiiEM,  Mass. 

[SBCOXD  EBinOK.] 

THS  0ITL7  A^EBIGAlir  TEZT-SOOE  OF  S1TT0U0L0Q7  : 

"  Ceruinly  the  Best  Manual  of  Entomology  which  the   English  reader  can  at  presoent  obtain."— 
Nature,  London. 

A^CUIDE  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  INSECTS, 

Being  a  popular  introduction  to  the  study  of  Entomology^  and  a  treatise  on  Injurious  and  Senfficial 
Insects,  with  descriptions  and  accounts  of  the  habits  o\  Inserts,  their  transformations,  development  and 
classification.  By  A  S.  Packakd,  Jr.,  m.D.,  Curator  of  Articulata  at  the  Peabod^  Academy  of  Science, 
Lecturer  on  Entomology  at  the  Mass.  State  Agricultural  College,  and  Entomologist  to  the  Mass.  State 


as  a  text-book  or  for  reterenoe,  in  Harvard  University,  Williams  College,  Dartmouth  College,  Antioch 
College,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  CoUegp,  and  other  institutions.     Published  by  the 

NATCTIALISTS*  AOBNCY,  Salem,  Blase. 


"  The  Standard  Work  on  North  Aaariesa  Ornithology." 
THE    BIRDS   OF    NORTH    AMERICA; 

By  SPENCER  F.  BAIRD,  JOHN  CASSIN,  and  GEO-  N.  LAWRENCE. 
IVItla  an  Atlas  of  One  Hundred  Colored  Plates, 

Embracing  One  Hundred  species  of  Birds  not  figured  by  Audubon,    a  vols.,  4ta,  in  full  muslin  binding. 

In  order  that  every  Ornithologist  may  secure  a  copy  of  this  most  important  work  ever  published  on  the 
birds  of  America,  we  have  re-issued  the  woric  in  a  superior  manner  and  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

Price  of  the  oomplete  Work»  $20 ;  or  separate,  Plates  $1€|,  Text  $5. 

Addret*  If ATURALISTS*  AOKlfCY,  Salem,  Mass. 


THE!  NATURAIilSTS'  AOBITCT  also  have  a  lar^e  number  of  Natural  History  books  and 
paunphlets  on  sale.  It  is  also  the  Agency  for  the  sale  of  the  publications  of  the  Scientific  Societies  and  In- 
stitutions in  the  country.    Send  for  Catalogue  with  prices. 


Teachers ! 

MALE    and    FEMALIS^ 
'WonCod    no    Ajgontm 


Juit  tic,  rRKu,    Apply  to 

GEO.  mCLSAH,  FsUiAn, 

Philadflpkia,  Nne  Yart  and  Baitan. 


EXTltirilCA. 

Wall  Slates! 

Hl.,«  StBUUud  SIM*.  RCBdy^  aiadr. 

nnncT  sun  siiiifage,ih  iut  ash  raAmt 

ANY  SIZE  MADE   TO  ORDEJT. 

They  sre  bo  fromod  Oiat  Uiey  are  frea  t.- 

■hriok  OT  Bvell  iritttont  potaibili  tj  of  spHtting 


A  GREAT  OFFER ! 

Only  $3  for  ^  I  In  Value  I  ' 

Unlil  ihc  finl  at  Nnenibn  n«l.  iKe  bcauliftiluHl 
aniiiic  Chromo.  "  Isn't  8ha  "BrWi^."  Siu. 
13 »  i7ift«  Liltit  M.  SpCT«r,  ReBilpoce,  t^ao; 
will  be  WDI  by  nuil  ucurelt'  doH  up,  po>i  fru.  H  a 


jicknnwlcclecd  Ihc  moal  pnnical,  dhAiL  driniH] 
PiHoi  Musuiiie. 

"Iio'i  She  l^iiy."  it  I  bcuitiful  Chmno,  ( 
iplendid  Pirior  Picture,  and  a  nluble  work  of  art ; 
il  ii  highly  Gn«hed.  mnunud  and  ntniihtd,  and 
worth  nun  IhaH  duMt  tkt  att  if  luitcriflwn, 
iuid  laeetheririh  DiHoauT'l  Udhthlv,  affurdi 
an  opponunily  lor  the  lureitiunil  of  Thne  DolUn, 
ta£k  in  may  nvtvc  #fcvr  wnirf.  Do  not  fail  (o 
BubMribc  for  ~  DmoilHT'l  HMMIlKa,"  and  yon 

onhr  leach  yon  hnw  M  dreo.  how  lo  cook,  how  10 
mau  orer  your  children*!  clolhe*.  bul  St  will  valu 
rou  belicr.  vritcr,  happier.  Women  everywhete  God 
It  exactly  mrhallSeywaM.  In  fait,  ii  n  the  niml 
complete  Ladia'  Mitazine  noH  publithed— Hni- 
buidi,  Faihata,  BnMhcn  and  Lovera  lutaacnb* 
for  it.  and  prcKnl  il  with  (he  beautiful  Chromo, 
"/.n"<  Skt  Prtlly."  It  will  mike  eytt  iparkle 
with  delighl  and  ulitbction,  and  pron  a  suHUktf 

■^™'w.  JEHHDTM  DEMOBEST, 

838  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
(7^  Specimen  Cnplei  of  Lha  Ijteit  Not.  of  tha 


Fresh  Garden,  Flower,  Fruit. 
Herb,  Tree  and  Shrub,  and  Ever- 
green Seeds,  pr^aid  by  mail, 
with  directions  for  culture.  25 
dlfTeren  t  packets  oreither  class  for 
Sl.OO.   The  six  classes,  S5.00. 

»,Doo  lb>.  EvCTireen  and  Treo  Seeda :  Apple, 


ed  Japan  Lily,  ^oc    Priced  Deacriptiva  Catalogue 
wKjSJj? Uai»  AS!S«5aub«  a^fihe'r^ 


I  The  iitmi7  of  Ui«  Blsckboud  is  beyond 
dlaoiusioii.  It  ia  on  admiUed  necessitj 
wherever  tettchiog  is  to  be  done.     The  otx- 

BCBOOIi  TKACSEB,    SiTNDAT-SCHOOI.   TKACBXI, 

I  XiBCTiTBBB  on  Scdeuce,  and  FBoraaaoB  in  col- 
:  kftc^  each  hM  constoDt  need  of  iL 
i  It  being  indiBpeoBable,  the  qnestion  is. 
\  WhBt  Unckboud  is  bul  7  The  Terdiot  of 
Bcieue«  uid  testimony  of  tcAchers  aigiee  rai 
the  Eureka.  TliiA,  mrtaca  is  incomMiaU]' 
iHB  BX>T.  The  most  oostlj  natural  etotee  do 
not  «qiul  it.  It  is  finer  and  harder  Knd 
biftokei  than  slate.  It  is  also  smooOieT,  end 
^t  it  &0Fer  bftoomM  glazed,  and  marks  upon 
it  are  perfectly  legible  &om  any  directicm. 

The  portabla  Eitrekft  SlAto  is  onrivaQed. 
It  is  light,  easily  and  safely  handled.  Ie« 
liable  than  date  to  breaks  and  acratche*, 
more  convenient  to  nse,  mnch  cbejper, 
besides  beina  mfely  transportable.  Tbe 
HTU■fiu^e,  thonjh  bard  as  flint,  never  cfaeeti 
or  Beparates  from  the  wood.  Tbis  elasticity 
of  the  EUREKA  SLA  TE  ia  one  of  its  peon- 
liar  and  most  valuable  propertiea. 

i^iet  of  sizes  and  prices,  with  illastnUd 
description  of  EunBLOtifl'B  Blackboard  Snpjcrt 
and  Zesdill'g  Blaokboul  SamI,  "ent  on 
application. 

J.  W.  Schermerhom  t&  Co., 

nnanuftutmnrs,  14  Band  bt.,  Hew  Terlb 

[Enlrred  lecordtng  lo  An  of  Congtua.  in  Ihn  yen  ilm 
by  J.  W.  ScHiiHuHoaH  £  Ca,  in  the  CIsi'i 
Office  of  the  □»lHcl  CouTi  of  the  United  S^lEl  &r 
the  Southern  Diltrict  ■!  New  yoricj  CopyncU 
clained  on  iOuifralait  and  Uzt, 


BaiTs   Drawing  Charts. 

B7  Proi  LOUIS  BAU^  ShAffltUL  Sdentifie  School,  7al«  CoUogo^ 

iro««  1  te  ao.    8is«H  Jt4z40  UMbes,  wttb  Kejr.    PriM,  per  Set .  |10  00 

Slaiple  iJfkmrtm ,,...         M 


THESE  Charts,  the  resolt  of  long  experieace  in  teaching,  are  based  on  philoso- 
phical and  analytical  prineipleB.  They  famish  a  system,  rigidly  progressive 
and  scientiflc,  yet  so  simple,  that  with  them  any  intelligent  teacher  :an  so  train  the 
hand  and  eye  of  pnpils,  as  to  lay  a  snre  foundation  for  excellence  in  Art  and  Design. 

*' A  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Drawing,  at  least,  has  become  essential  to 
smccess  in  everpr  department  of  the  mechanical  arts ;  and  the  cultivation  of  this 
talent  in  early  life  has  opened  to  many  ^oung  men,  who  would  otherwise  have  plod- 
ded along  as  mere  laborers,  opportanities  for  distinction  and  wealth  as  inventors, 
architects  and  builders. " 

This  knowledge  is  acquired  most  easily  in  early  life.  It  is  the  object  of  Bail's 
Stbtkic  of  D&lwimo  CHAjns  to  supply  this  information  in  a  form  not  diificolt  to  be 
understood.  It  takes  the  child  at  the  beginning  of  his  school  education,  adds  in- 
terest and  diversity  to  his  studies,  and  utilizes  much  time  heretofore  wasted.  Its 
introduction  into  our  schools  wm  prove  a  wise  economy,  adding  to  our  material 
prosperity  by  making  mechanics  more  skillftd  and  tasteful,  and  by  developing  talent 
that  would  otherwise  temain  unproduetave. 

The  great  obstades  to  the  sucoessftil  teaching  of  Drawing  in  Ck>mmon  Schook, 
have  been : 

Ist.  The  lack  of  artistic  culture  and  praetical  skill  on  the  part  of  teaehers. 

2d.  The  lack  of  time  suificient  to  giro  pupils  that  individual  instruction  made 
necessary  by  the  systems  of  instructions  heretofore  in  use. 

3d.  The  mistaken  notion  that  Drawing,  either  as  a  science  or  an  art,  can  be 
acquired  by  transferring  pictures  from  one  piece  of  paper  to  another,  without  a 
systematio  trainiug  of  the  hand  and  eye. 

4th.  The  delaying  of  the  study  and  practice  of  the  art  until  the  natural  taste  for 
the  exercise  has  been  out-grown,  and  the  pupil's  time  has  become  too  valuable  to  bo 
pleasurably  devoted  to  the  training  in  dementary  prindples,  necessary  to  ensure 
certain  and  reliable  progress  in  the  art. 

These  Charts  are  designed  to  obviate  each  and  aU  of  these  dii&eulties.  •  That 
they  are  fitted  to  accomplish  their  object^  is  proved  by  the  unifoim  success  which 
bas  attended  their  use.  The  Series  consists  of  twenty  Charts,  arranged  according 
to  a  strictly  progressive  pIiA,  as  the  following  list  will  show  : 

OHARV  Mb*  1«  SCMlgM  Itlaes  and  Angles,  with  a  Scale. 

M  M    9«  lictten  eompoeed  eif  Btvaflght  Idaes  ai^  Angles* 
M    3,  Right  Angles  and  Triangles* 

'     M  M    4.  The  Sqnajre. 

m  M    5.  Applieatlone  of  the  Sqnare* 

M  M    6.  Applications  of  the  Square.    Simple  Flgnres*    HooseSy  eiBi( 

M  «4    T*  Applications  of  the  Square  and  Triangle* 

M  M    8.  The  Cnnre  Iiine* 

M  u    9.  Klllptes* 

M  M  10*  Variations  of  the  Donblo  Cnrrc* 

<4  44  11,  151  and  13*  Applicatlone  of  the  Foregoing  lilnes*. 

M  •*  14  and  IS.  Tieirs  of  Dvrellings. 

''  ••  16.  I«eav-es. 

••  ••  17.  The  Glrele* 

•»  M  19.  Ctrenlar  and  BUiptleal  Scrolls* 

M  ««  10.  Sln»ple  Ornament*. 

M  M  9I0.  More  Ckimplieated  Omantents* 

The  patterns  are  printed  in  broad  lines,  large  enough  to  be  seen  by  an  entire  schocL 

With  these  Charts  is  a  Key  which  explains  each  chart,  giyingsufflcient  informa- 
tion to  enable  any  teacher  to  use  the  Charts  intelligently.  The  jLey  contains  also  a 
treatise  on  Perspecttye,  illustrated  by  thirty-six  plates. 


NEW   EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

A  HAND-BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  LITERA  TURE 

intended  for  the  use  of  High  Schools,  as  well  as  a  Companion  and  Onide  k 
Private  Students  and  for  general  readers.  British  authors.  By  Francis  E 
Underwood.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth  or  Half  Morocco,  $2.50. 

To  ^r.  Underwood  as  a  member  of  the  School  Ck>mmlttee  of  the  City  of  Boatoa  -vras  ■titnii 
the  task  of  marking  out  a  course  of  rcadinsr  in  English  Literature  for  the  use  of  the  Lrt 
School  and  English  High  School.  When  the  course  was  printed,  and  nnanimonaly  adop^ci  :i 
the  School  Committee,  it  so  admirably  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  prepared,  uiat  Itfl 
XTndcrwood  was  solicited  to  prepare  a  new  reading  book,  and  this  is  the  restdi. 

The  treasnres-of  our  literature  hare  been  surveyed.  mmI  a  few  speeimena  gathered,  fkom  emr 
author  of  genius,  from  Chancer  to  our  own  day.  To  the  specimtma  of  each  author  is  preflzei'k 
brief  biographical  notice;  and  the  work  has  an  historical  introduetion  upon  the  elementa  sai 
sources  of  onr  language. 

Mr.  Underwood's  book  is  meeting  with  mneral  commendation  from  the  press  and  the  kad 
of  the  educational  branches  in  Boston,  for  wnom  it  was  especially  prepared.  The  fbUowingaa 
specimens  of  the  very  favorable  notices  received :  — > 

T>r,  FrancU  Gardner,  I*rincipai  of  th$  tathi  Seikool,  Botton,  9a»9  s 
Mr.  Underwood  has,  in  my  opiotaa,  met  with  ths  most  brilliant  suoccss  In  nls  labor  of  bn 
for  the  Latin  School.    The  selections  made  not  onlv  admirably  lUuetrate  the  characfeeriedea  of  1^ 
respective  authors,  but  are  so  fascinating  as  to  letter  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  ^thmiH* 
him  to  making  a  more  Intimate  acquaintanee  with  those  great  writers  of  our  mother  tongue. 

Prof.  C.  3r.  Cumstonj  Head  Mtuter  of  the  XngKih  B9gh  Sc^ooi,  soys  « 

I  cannot  speak  too  hiffhiy  of  Its  excellence.  It  ta  oven  more  than  it  purports  to  he,  Ibr  it  hi 
literary  work  in  itself,  indcpondcntlv  of  the  selections  it  contains. 

The  admirable  historical  introduction,  from  the  attractiveness  with  which  It  is  written,  sb4 
the  substantial  information  it  imparts,  may  bo  made  the  foundation  of  a  thorough  study  of  Him 
language  and  its  literature. 

The  biographical  notes  preceding  the  various  seloetions  are  ezoeedlogly  appropriate,  and  C« 
account  of  the  justness  with  whi(»  they  are  written)  oaonot  fail  to  enable  the  stodeot  to 
acquire  a  proper  appreciation  of  our  best  authors. 

A  Hand-book  of  this  description  has  long  been  nooded,  and  I  think  this  will  at  once  take  nak 
•IS  the  National  Text  Book  of  EngUah  Literature. 

PUBLIC  AND  PARLOR  READINGS;   Prose  and 

Poetry,  for  the  use  of  Reading  Clubs  and  for  Public  and  Social  Entertainment. 
By  Frof.  Lewis  B.  MOiNROE.    Vol.  i.     Ilumoroas.     i2mo.    Cloth,  $1^0. 

This  is  an  admirable  assistant  to  teachers  for  Reading  ClasseSi  and  eepeclally  for  J^bfUlios 
Beading. 

To  those  taking  up  elooution  as  a  atudv,  this  book  will  prove  particularly  valuable,  as  it  fiv- 
nlshes  in  convenient  compass  pretty  much  all  the  highest  examples  of  humor  in  our  language. 

"  Wc  have  in  this  volume  ucrfaaps  the  choicest  specimens  of  wit  and  humor  to  be  fbund  in  ow 
languai^e.  To  all  who  know  Prof.  Monroe,  it  is  needless  to  remark  that  there  is  nothioff  that  tlie 
most  refined  tasta  could  object  to  as  coarse  or  vulgar.  F6r  the  school  ozhibition,  the  villagt 
reading  circle,  or  for  individual  diversion,  the  book  seems  well  adapted.  We  shall  await  vltk 
interest  the  forthcoming  volumes  of  the  series,  of  wkloh  we'  have  the  sdltor^  pledge."— &  L 
Schoolnuuter, 

MANUAL     OF    BIBLE     SELECTIONS     AND 

Responsive   Exercises.      For   Public   and    Private    Schools  of  all  grades, 

Sabbath,  Mission,  Reform  Schools  and  Family  Worship.    By  Mrs.  S.  B.  Peert. 

i6mo.    Cloth,  ^i.oa    Morocco  backs,  60  cts. 
MANUAL   OF  RESPONSIVE  EXERCISES.    Ytool  "  Perry's  Manual"    Cloth 

backs,  30  cts. 
In  making  tne  selections  leading  representatives  of  all  denominations  have  been  ooBsnlted,  and 
the  book  lias  been  carefully  and  candidly  prepared  that  It  may  help  to  aolve  the  great  qsestion 
now  so  widely  discussed.    ^^ShaH  ths  Bthlc  be  banitked  from  our  Pubtic  SekootP*  by  showing 
how  the  Bible  may  be  retained  in  a  true  spirit  and  practice  of  Christian  reeiprocUy, 

NEW    TESTAMENT    TEXT  BOOK:    Embracing 

an  Historical  Tabular  View  of  the  Gh>spcls;  Tables  of  the  Parables,  I>isooQr8es  kS 
Miracles  of  Christ;  Predictions  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  their  Fulfilment  in  the  New: 
Classification  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  with  Observations  on  each;  nompUcal 
Sketches;  Descriptions  of  Places;  and  an  Important  Chronological  Table.  WitB  Msm 
showing  the  Journeys  of  Jesus  and  Bt.  Paul,  &e.,  &c.  GompUad  fh>m  tiie  woriu  of  tu 
most  eminent  Biblical  writers,  by  Stxpbeh  Hawbi,  author  of  "  Byndironoloigy  of  BsenI 
and  Profane  History.''    Cloth,  75  cts. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  PRONUNCIATION 

and  Spelliivg  ;  containing  a  fhll  Alphabetical  Vocabulary  of  the  Language,  with  a  preliminary 
exposition  of  the  English  Orthoepy  and  Orthograpby,  and  dc^tgrncd  as  a  wo]%  of  reference  for 
general  use,  and  as  a  Text-Book  in  Sehsela.  By  KlcaXaD  Boci^B,  Jr.,  AJC.,  and  WlLLUV 
A.  Wheei<eb,  A.M.    A  convenient  Manual  for  consultation.    $l.dO. 

ZAinl  Ttnu  asdi  with  CemmlttsM  tad  Teaehin  doirou  cf  btndsdtg  tay  of  fhs  Am  Sxh. 
SpeoiaeB  oopiaa  aaat,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  prioe. 

LKK  A  8HEPARD,  Publlah«r9,  Boston.. 
LEE,   8HEPARD   ft  DILLINGHAM,    NOW  York. 


THE  NEW  SCHOOL  GLOBE. 

PROBABLY  the  principai  reason 
why  so  few  of  our  Schools  are  sup- 
plied  with  a  Globe  is  that  there  ha< 
been  no  go»il  Globe  to  be  obtained  at 
a  moderate  price. 

Our  New  five-inch  Terrestrial  Globe 
wil  I  precisely  supply  this  want.  The  Map 
is  iienr — clearly  and  finely  engraved— 
prep^ired  expressly  for  taking  the  place 
of  the  large  and  ejipensive  globes.  The 
"Grand  Divisions  "  are  boldly  colored. 
The  water  is  white,  distinctly  showing 
the  principal  Islands,  Peninsulas,  Capes, 
Gulfs.  Bays,  etc..  etc. 

It  is  mounted  in  a  light  and  durable 
manner,    strong    brass    mountings,    in- 
clined axis,  on  a  neat  black  walnut  stand. 
Securely  packed   in  box  with  Sliding 

Cover Price  »3.3fi 

A  Hemisphere  Globe,  m"'^*^  by  caltiDg  the  above  throat^  the  Poles,  showing 
duo  thtj  two  HpiniHpheren  on  a  flat  snrrace,  vrill  be  fonnd  &  great  convenience  to  th« 
Teacher.     The  two  piirtB  nre  uuited  by  a  brass  Mnge Price    93.35 

Slated  Globes 

Are  DOW  mpi<1ly  flndinfc  a  place,  hitherto  nnoo- 
'  copied,  in  every  ({rade  of  school,  from  the  primnrj 
to  the  UniverKity.  They  nre  deemed  iudiapen- 
Rable  in  every  WBll-fnruisheJ  Bchool-room.  "nieir 
varied  nxeB  »■  "UpherionI  Blackbonrda,"  make 
them  08  popnliir  nmoug  Tencbera  and  as  mnch  a 
neoesaity  to  iutelligeat  teaching  as  oonunon  flitt 
blackboards. 

If  for  no  other  purpose  tbnn  for  InyiriEc  n  rare  fonndation  for  a  tight  Qaderstanding 
of  Oeogmphy,  they  are  entitled  to  first  rank  among  the  most  valutihle  articles  of 
■cbool^p^nrutns  ever  iaventeil.  With  Ibeui  tlia  teacher  of  Qeogmpby  ma;  begin 
objecti^  matmction  at  the  ontaet,  i/bon-ing  to  pnpiU  the  things  themselvex,  not 


.  .B  pictures  which  the  wcll-tmincd  mind  may  imagine  to  represent  (hem. 
Pnpils  thliH  Uani  not  merely  namra  of  gi^ograpbicat  linea,  but  what  they  are,  what 
they  are  for,  and  bov  to  draw  them  ;  and  atill  motA,  how  to  draw  by  them.  Map- 
drawing  becomes  intelligent  work,  not  mere  mechantcsl  transferring  of  unmcauiug 
mtuka  From  one  paper  to  another. 

UnltitiideH  (if  facts  and  phenomena  Mn  Ds  illuatreted  and  explained  no  fimply 
•ad  alearly  that  any  child  can  understand  them.  The  most  obscure  tbeorems  and 
problems  of  Spherical  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  and  Nbvigation  tiecomo  when 
atndied  in  connection  with  the  Sphere,  perfectly  intelligible. 

Ai  BOW  mide.  Il>e»  Glnbei,  ni  Splieiicil  BlickboinU,  an  an  impiorawsl  of  Ihe  grigiul  inYmliw 
of  Prafeuor  Shcpird.      Siw  and  Pnu: 

No.  ).— On  handle,  very  aummienl.  >iu  4  in.  diiraaler. 11.00 

»— Bfu*  mcHdiui,  iiood_fraine,         6  in.      do.     6.00 

«.-    -  "  bnnnd  IVwua.  ilS      do.     ■.'.'.!"  1.1 !'. '.I'l'i;!;";;'. ".'.II.. I i.-.'-.l^OQ 

J.-    "  "  .Jin.      *>. SMk 

£~H«hbnmHdftuiic  Willi  oiUoi^il  in.      do.     -. 


New  Forms  and  Solids 

FOR    OBJECT   TEACHING, 

Containing  Sixty-four  Pieces — there  being  forty^even  Plane  Forms 

sixteen  Solids^  and  a  six-inch  Rule^  among  which  are  severed 
NEW  Forms  and  Solids ^  not  included  in  any  other  Set, 

X3aolx  Form  Is  Stamped,  ^rltli  Its  BTum'ber  In  tlie  TAmt» 


1.  Equilateral  Triangle. 

2.  Right  Angled    " 


i< 


<• 


4* 


U 


«< 


«■ 


4.  Obtuse     " 

5.  Curved 

6.  Triangle — one  curved  side. 

7.  Isosceles  Triangle. 

8.  Scalene 

9.  Square. 

10.  Oblong. 

11.  Rhomb. 

12.  Rhomboid. 

13.  Trapezium. 

14.  Trapezoid. 

15.  Pentagon. 

16.  Hexagon. 

17.  Heptagon. 

18.  Octagon. 

19.  Nonagon. 

20.  Decagon. 

21.  Circle. 


22.  Semi-Circle. 

23.  QuadranL 

24.  Sector. 

25.  Ring. 

26.  Crescent. 

27.  Ellipse. 

28.  Oval. 

29.  Sphere. 

30.  Hemi-Sphere. 

31.  Prolate-Speroid. 

32.  Oblate         " 

33.  Ovoid. 

34.  Cylinder. 

35.  Cone. 

36.  Cojioid. 

37.  Cube. 

38.  Square  Prisn. 

39.  Triangular  Prisv 

40.  Hexagonal     " 

41.  Square  Pyramid. 

42.  Triangular  " 


FBIOZ9  (n«atl7  put  up  in  a  strong  vooden  to),  $3.00 
J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 


PTEW  yoii:k. 


Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  School  Material 


KBPRKSBNTB 


AppAratiia»  Black  Boardfl,  Booka,  Chart%  Globes,  Map% 
BOHOOIL.  FTJItN^ITrJItE 

of  seyeral  superior  modAm  styles,  and  many  other 

« ARTICLES     FOR    BVERY    SCHOOL.^ 

JfaUed  on  dmnamd  for  10  da, 

J  W  Schermerhorn  &  Co 


Aids  to  School  Discipline: 


A   SUBSTITUTE    FOR 


Sakeol    Beewds,   Boports,   aad    Prices. 

SEW  AND  APPBOPBUTE  DESIOSS,  PREfTED  IH  COIOBS. 


Ak  nccnrate  loiter  o(  dcportnMnt  mnd  scholarship  promotes  healthj  emulition.  Tet 
sucli  n  rct>1iter  b  nrely  kept.  Teachers  uinDot  recoril  each  recitation  la  it  occurs,  bence 
thi^  nvonl  u  neglected  for  the  lime,  and  aftenrard  made  from  memory.  Ptrficl  aecurucj 
lH'iii<^  impossible,  canfifUnce  in  tMe  record  it  lemkeaed  asd  iU  nu/raljorce  lasl.  Tlie  Aida 
■ecuru  the  );ood  results  of  accurate  records  and  reports,  ivilh  less  exiiense  of  time. 

The  Aids  natDrallT  and  inevitably  avaken  a  lively  paternal  interest,  for  the  pupil 
takes  home  witk  him  Im  tnilBeti  of  Aii  dailg  amdad  and  proijrfa, 

Tho  Aids  may  be  used  in  various  ways.  This  is  convenient :  In  the  moming  give  each 
pnpil  a  Card  (S  merits),  representing;  a  pafu^  daj/^to  be  forfeited  for  misdemeanor,  or  fail- 
ure in  rccitution.  SinglB  Hsrita  and  Half-Harlta  are  fur  pupils  who  fail  to  retain  their 
Oarda  nnd  vet  are  vorthy  of  some  credit.  Eire  Oardi  held  by  anv  pupil  are  exchanged 
for  a  Check  (25  merits),  representing  a  perlect  School  Week.  Four  Oheoka  are  ex- 
ehangrcl  fur  a  Oertl&oats  of  BSarit,  representing  100  ments,  or  a  perfect  Monlk.  These 
OarUficatsi  bear  the  pupil's  name,  and  are  aigaed  by  tbe  teacher.  The  number  held 
shows  the  jiupil's  standing. 

If  priies  or  medals  arc  awarded  at  clou  of  winoi),  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  deter- 
mining to  whom  they  belong:  the  decision  being  made  by  each  pupil  exhiUting  )m  Oards    ' 
and  Oartiflcatai,  no  idea  of  favoritism  ran  anse. 

It  b  necilless  to  discuss  the  value  of  proper  incentives,  for  dther  children  or  adults. 
The  use  of  Millions  of  these  Alda,  with  the  anboundcd  approval  of  Teachers,  Parent*, 
and  Pufdls,  assures  ns  that  they  arc  doing  great  good. 

They  arc  neat  in  design,  printed  in  bust  Culun.  The  OartiflcatM  are  prises 
which  pnpiis  will  cherish.  Single  Merits  and  Hnlf-Mcrits  are  printed  on  cardboard ; 
Cards  and  Clicets  on  hcavv  paper,  and  miiy  be  used  manv  times— hence  the  svslcra  is 
Cheap.  Thev  are  put  up  in  sets  of  SOO,  tbece  being  80  'OM-Uflcat«i,  130  Ctaacka, 
300  Oarda,  10&  Blngla  MsrUa  and  Half-Marlta.     Price,  per  set  (nulled)  «1.2a. 

Supplied  iwparateir  Q^y  mall)!  l  Halt^flerlta,  perbnndred ,15 

Slacle  Blei-lti,  per  hundred IS    Cbecki  (ttventr-HTcal  pertanndred.    .40 

GanU  (flvea)  per  hundred....: IS  I  Certlflcaua  (hnndreda)  per  hundred,  ,60 


iMhmriiowu.onboth  sides.  Itia  tnadeof*  Soperlor  Whits  Uetal,  and  win  no)  easily  lam  Ish. 
Onmoplde,  above  the  word  "Eiceilence,"  b  oppoitDoltr  to  engrave  tho  do/i  of  presentlne  tho 
Medil.  On  lbs  other  aide,  Ihe  puptl'i  name  maj  be  engraved  on  the  BerOO.  (The  tnaravlng  cof  ts , 
In  Sen  York,  three  cents  a  letter  or  Hsure ;  on  receipt  of  the  mouBT.  we  wiU  get  It  dona  at  that  nte. 
In  m»tlocalilloi,»ome  Jeweller  can  befonnd  to  doll  qnltea*  well.)  Thbisthe  beni  Setaool 
medal  now  made,  andlshlghljappreclBi^        Prio,  ,%S\  by  mall,  prepaid,  .85, 

T.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co 


The  School  Index,  or  "Roll  of  Honor."      | 

"  R»nw  and  §han%e  from  no  condition  viae : 
Act  tveU  your  part,  Uicre  all  Vie  lionor  tiai." 

To  teachen  who  keep  i  reoonl  of  Ibc  work  peribrmeil  bj  ihcir 

clutCf,  >nd  are  weaiy  of  irriticg  oat,  week  al^r  week,  tbe  names 
and  reJalive  merits  of  each  of  tbeii  pupils,  the  Scuool  Ikdsx  itUI 
be  welcome,  on  account  of  the  ease  M'iih  which,  by  its  aid,  titer  cm 
■ccomplttih  vhnl  hu  hilheno  been  an  ardnoui  task.  Its  ronscnic 
tioit  is  cicnri}-  illDslralcd  In  the  arf  ooipaDying  cut.  It  coasi^ts  of  a 
frame  in  which  are  arranged  amall  pierci  of  wood,  on  which  ibe 
names  of  the  pupili  are  to  bo  written.  These  can  b%  luken  out  and 
moved  ac  pleasure.  One  side  of  the  frame  i>  hinged  to  admit  of  in 
being  opened  when  any  change  in  the  position  of  a  name-strip  ii 
required.  On  the  other  tide,  which  ii  boxed,  ^re  numbers,  as  sbonii 
in  ihc  cut. 

In  connection  wiih  the  Aids  to  Scbool  DItclplInc,  the 
ScllOUl  Index  fumislies  an  accurate  and  reliable  nieiuis  of 
thowinj;  the  (landing  of  every  papn.  The  "  Aidi"  and  iho  "Index" 
togellier,  rorm  h  perfect  System  of  School  Records.  At  the  expira- 
tion uf  a  "  qiiarrer"  or  anv  specified  time,  each  pnpil  priHlueft  hia 
Cords  and  Ccnificales,  and  hi*  imnk  being  detenained  by  (be  num- 
ber of  these  in  hie  posBcsxion,  hit  name  can  eaml;  be  pnt  in  its  proper 
place  in  Ihe  Index.  If  any  error  in  arrangement  is  dtscavi^nl,  ii 
i-nn  be  easily  corrected.  In  this  recpcct,  the  anperiorily  of  the  School 
Jndcx  over  the  ordinary  Hetii  Roll  U  readily  seen.  When^  the  Aida 
are  not  und,  the  Index  can  be  made  to  take  tfae  place  of  the  "  MeKt 
Itoll '  or  "  t'cliool  Recoi'd," — the  preparation  of  wbith  hai  olnraji 
caused  a  waste  of  much  vn)i)HbIa  lime  und  effort. 

The  Index  may  be  used  lo  rhon  the  siandingof  cnch  pupil* 
US  to  tcholnnhip  slone,  or  scholarship  together  wiih  drporttncnt  anJ 
altendaace.  As  it  i*  to  be  displayed  m  ■  promincnl  place,  where  it 
cnn  be  seen  and  examined  not  only  by  the  puj^ila  but  by  parents  and  ' 
others  who  visit  the  schools,  it  will  necessarily  have  a  beneficial 
inllnence  on  the  conduct  and  diligence  of  the  classes. 

If  desired,  it  ran  be  used  to  fliow  ihc  mn.k  of  each  pupil  as  to  behi- 
Hor  alone,  and  in  this  cbbc,  will  be  n  jiowcrful  aid  in  school  goveru- 
ment — nEiNO  fihst  depending  on  BEtno  good,  every  one  wilt  nat- 
urally strive  10  excel  in  good  condnci. 

The  School  Index  U  simple  in  constraclion;  eaafly  nisn- 
nj-ed ;  can  never  get  out  of  order,  there  being  no  "  maelunery"  whs^ 
ever  about  it ;  can  be  introduced  without  making  any  changes  in 
(hemannerofgoTcniingormarking;  is  neat  in  design ;  andisligbt. 
portable,  and  diatp. 

Wherever  introduced,  its  use  has  been  attended  with  the  hnp- 
pldit  roaulll,  and  has  called  forth  the  praise  of  experienced 


J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

Manufacturers  of  School  Material, 


A   DISTINGUISHED   SUCCESS, 

Without  "Agency  work,"  or  any  of  "the  tricks  of  the  trade." 


The  Diadem  of  School  Songs, 


ITS   INERITS   HAVE  WON   ITS   WAY   EVERYWHERE -EAST,   WEST,   NORTH   AND  SOUTH  I 

Its  Beautiful  Illustrations  make  it  a  decided  Novelty ; 

lis  extieiUewl  and  airpropruiU  Music ;  its  carefully  selected  Poetry;  and  its  superior 
syslein  of  iiistntction  in  ihe  Elunerds  of  Music,  make  U 

TEE  TEST  BEST    SCHOOL   MUSIC   BOOE    EVEB   FITELIFIEED. 

ItM  SoBK*  are  adapted  to  every  possible  occasion  In  every  kind  of  ScHool. 

IT  CONTAINS  : 

/k.  CADEMT  Songs  ;  Anhinnial  Songs  ;  TFtiBP  Songs  ;  Boatman  Songs ; 
C^^UNTBY  Songs  ;  Chants  ;  X^edication  Songs  ;  Devotional  Songs  ;  TglrEWiNQ 
Songs;    Exhibition    Songs;  |P^amily  Songs  ;  Free  Songs  ;    d^YMNASTio 

Songs:     Graded    School     Songs;  IKCabyest     Songs;      Holiday    Songs; 

Infant  School  Songs;  Juvenit.e  Sonos;  June  Songs;  T^ eep-in^thk-rioht 
Songs;  TmABOB  Songs;  Love  Songs;  3^^  o  u  a  l  Songs  ;  Morning  Songs; 
KPational  Songs  ;  Night  Songs  ;  ^^uper  Songs  ;  Opening  Songs  ;  I^abtino 
Songs  ;  Patiiotic  Songs  ;  ^^i  ikt  Sengs  ;  T^  ecess  Songs  ;  Bounds  in  2,  3  and 
4  Parts ;  Jg|ociAL  Songs;  Spring  Songs;  *T*eachebs'  Songs;  Tem- 
perance Songs;  XT^'^'iVALED  Songs;  "XT'acation  Songs;  Visitors*  Songs; 
\J\/  inteb  Songs  ;  y^g"cKLsioB  Songs;  'Xercise  Songs;  "SfouNG-PBOPtR 
Songs  ;    **  y^yiACTLY  the  Songs  to  suit  all !" 

Specimen  mailed  for  60  cents Price  per  dozen,  to  Schools $6.00 


WJITSOrS  HIAMU  OF  CUISTHENICS, 

A   Complete    Course   of  'P^tyslcal  Exercises ,   without  Apparatus. 

IT  has  all  needful  directions,  rules  and  explanations,  with  sections  on  phonetics 
and  respiration.  The  exercises  are  arranged  in  accordance  with  well-known 
principles  of  physii'logy.  I'hcy  havt'  been  thoroughly  tested,  securing  the  happiest 
results.  These  exercises,  praclised  habitually  and  energeticaUy,  cannot  fail  to  yield 
grace,  agility,  suppleness,  a  ready  hand,  as  well  as  robust  health  and  power  of 
endurance.     Almost  any  school-room  or  parlor  will  suffice  for  the  exercises. 

For  those  who  use  the  piano  io  enliven  the  exercises,  there  is  Music  prepared 
by  the  best  masters. 

The  book  is  richly  illustrated  ;  is  printed  on  superior  tinted  paper,  and  bound  tB 
best  style,     A  reviewer  in  the  Nfw  York  Times  writes  : 

"Thi«  it  the  roost  elaborate  and  sati-*r.<cti)ry  aUt-nipt  yet  made  to  apply  practically  to  eduf»lionaI  pur- 
poM8  the  great  trutlia  of  pliysiulogy  lelalUij;  to  phv?  ;c;ii  culuire  and  ir.iining.  To  those  in  authority,  it  is  a 
positive  duty  to  promote  the  civnilatinn  of  ihid  bt)fik  by  every  means  in  their  power.  All  who  have  the 
phyisical  welfare  of  the  human  racf  at  he.ut,  and  muiersiand  how  poworleas  the  intellect  is  to  contend 
igainst  the  burden  of  a  feeble  frame,  are  equally  tntete!=.tfld  in  its  tenchinj^s,  and  answerable,  each  in  his  owa 
iphere,  however  small  it  be,  tor  the  consequences  of  neglecting  them." 

l?rIOO....Sl-3*5-  (  S(F-<'oi>i«s  for  «'xanifiintlon   inailid   on  recript  of  $1.00« 


J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 
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lie  School  Index,  or  "Ml  of  Honor.'' 

**  IT  on  or  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise  : 
Art  well  your  pati,  there  all  the  honor  HesJ*^ 

To  teachers  who  keep  a  record  of  the  work   r<^^rf(»rraed   by  .heir 
classes,  and  are  weary  of  writing  out,  week  after  week,  the  name* 
:f  •C^^'^'' ^    'IHl     and  relative  merits  of  each  of  their  pupils,  the  School  Im>ex  w  HI 
'   '   '''"'^  ''^    '   '     he  welcome,  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which,  by  its  aid.  thev  can 

accomplish  what  has  hitherto  been  an  arduous  task.  Its  construc- 
tion is  clearh-  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  cut.  It  consii^ta  of  a 
f  .;ic  ill  ...i.o.i  aie  aiittngca  small  pieces  of  wood,  on  which  the 
names  of  the  pupils  are  to  be  written.  These  can  be  tiikcn  our  and 
moved  at  pleasure.  One  side  of  the  frame  is  hin^d  to  admit  of  it* 
being  opened  when  any  change  in  the  position  of  a  name-strip  m 
required.  On  the  other  side,  which  is  boxed,  are  numbers,  as  showTi 
in  the  cut. 

In  connection  with  the  AidM  l€»  l^chool  Discipline,  the 

S!i<*llO<»l  llldei[  furnishes  an  accurate  and  reliable  means  of 
showing  the  standing  of  every  pupil.  The  "  Aids"  and  the  "  Index" 
together,  form  a  perfect  System  of  School  Records.  At  the  expini- 
tion  of  a  "quarter"  or  any  specified  time,  each  pupil  produces  his 
Cards  and  Certiticates,  and  his  rank  being  determined  by  the  num- 
ber of  these  in  his  possession,  his  name  can  easily  be  put  in  its  proper 
place  in  the  Index.  If  any  error -in  arrangement  is  discovered,  it 
can  be  easily  corrected.  In  this  respect,  the  sui)eriority  of  the  School 
Index  over  the  ordinary  Merit  Roll  is  readily  seen.  Where  the  Aids 
arc  not  used,  the  Index  can  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  *'  Merit 
1?«»11  '  or  **  School  Record," — the  preparation  of  wliich  has  always 
caused  a  wast'  of  much  valuable  time  and  effort. 

'Ii  lie  liulex  may  be  used  to  show  the  standing  of  each  pupil 
as  to  scholarship  alone,  or  scholarship  together  wiih  deportment  and 
attindance.  As  it  is  to  be  displayed  in  a  prominent  j)lace,  where  it 
can  be  seen  and  examined  not  only  by  the  pupils  but  by  parents  and 
others  who  visit  the  schools,  it  will  necessarily  have  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  conduct  and  diligence  of  the  classes. 

If  dt'sircd,  it  can  be  used  to  show  the  rank  of  each  pupil  as  to  beha- 
>'ior  lilone,  and  in  this  case,  will  be  a  powerful  aid  in  school  govem- 
nunt— HKiNc;  first  depending  on  bking  (^ood,  every  one  will  nat- 
urallv  strive  to  excel  in  good  conduct. 

The  M*Im>€>I  llHlex  is  simple  in  construction;  easily  man- 
:).:(d  ;  can  never  get  out  of  order,  there  being  no  "  machiuerj^'  what- 
ever about  it ;  can  be  introduced  without  making  any  changes  in 
the  manner  of  governing  or  marking ;  is  neat  in  design ;  and  is  light, 
portable,  and  rlwap. 

^Mle^•vor  introduced,  its  use  has  been  attended  with  tllC  liap- 
picsl  rcsulli,  and  has  called  forth  the  praise  of  cxi)erienced 
teachers. 

Prlr<»,  plnln,  ...  •  •     $2.00 

Pi  n »,  .-i*!*!©  of  black  walnut,  .  $4.60 
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(Two-thirdfl  sixe.) 
Amold'a  Wilting  Fluid — all  Am».    It  bdng  imported  prices  fluctaate  with  gold. 
All  oUiar  kinds  of  ink  anppllsd  at  lowatt  nttos  whwi  callvd  bar. 
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SCHOOL     MATERIAL, 

Ink-WcUs,  Ink-Well  Covers,  eic. 

Olau  dik'WsUi  we  in  very  gnat  denULUd.  The  points  to  be  r^urdad  in  lelectiiig 
them  wo  few.  First,  it  is  neces- 
sarj  to  secure  the  largest  poa- 
I  Bible  capacity,  aod  yet  hare 
them  6c  the  usual  bote  of  school 
daska.  Second,  good  glaaa  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  avaid 
waata  from  breakages,  and 
Mmaeqaect  damage  tobook*. 
Soch  an  iutwoll  is  iUnstntcd, 
fttll  size,  in  the  eat.  It  is 
shown  beneath  a  cast-iron  cotct, 
japanned  aad  hinged. 
The  New  Brass  Ink-well  Oovor  is  struck  out  of  sheet-brMs.  and  lacquered.    Instead 

of  having  a  hinge,  it  revolves  on 

a  screw,  and  is  noiseless.    It  is 

very  nent,  and  gives  a  bright  and 

omBmental    appearance   to  the 

desk.     It  must  be  admitted  that 

whatever  coritribntes  to  the  good 

appearance  of  school  furniture, 

is  ol' advantage.    We  cannot  do 

100  mucli  to  make  the  school- 

toorn  Icruk  pleasant  and  cbeecChl, 

and  thus  cultivate  the  taste  of 

The   Kon-corroding  Metafllo  Ink-well,   shown,   fbll  bIsb,  in  the  cut,  «as 

invented  in  1BG9.  Bv  a  new  process  the 
Interior  is  mads  insoluble  by  ink,  securing 
•11  (he  advantages  of  glsss,  with  increased 
capncity,  strength,  and  durability.  The  loss 
and  annoyance  ofbrenk^e  in  handling  and 
by  frosl  ia  entirely  disposed  of. 

The  metal  may  be  kept  bright,  giving  an 
ornamental  appearance  to  the  desk.  The 
rover  is  thoroughly  secured  with  a  bmsi 
hinge.  It  is  made  of  standard  size,  to  fit 
the  usual  bore  of  school  desks. 

Non-eotTOding  Hetalllo  Ink  Sock- 
ets, being  the  same  ss  shown  in  the  cut 
without  the  cover,  are  supplied  for  use 
nith  Ihe  ordinary  iron  covers,  or  with  the 
n™>  brass  covers.  They  are  durable  and 
"conomicnl.    The  size  is  adapted   to   the 

lal  bore  of  school  desks. 


SCHOOL  UATBBIAL. 

Ink-Wells,  Ink-Well  Covers,  Ink  Vents,  etc. 

Tha  Amariouk  ZiOoUng  Ink-well  Oovar  ii  n  new  innenttm,  inUnded  to  supply  the 
need  of  a  lociiHij  cover  for  the  cummon  gluB 
luk-wella,  or  any  of  the  ordinary  ink  sockeU. 
It  is  ee.'jily  and  t«adilj  fixed  to  anj-  desks 
ivilhont  the  use  of  screirs,  letting  in  flusl) 
with  the  desk  top.  It  is  nmde  of  iron,  and 
bj&panncd.     The  cat  exhibits  lop  view. 

The  opening  in  the  top  is  eufflcicut  for 
«nj  giio  pen.  It  also  admila  Iho  key  for 
locking  tb.0  eovrr  secnrely  fast  to  the  desk. 
The  size  and  peculiar  sbiipe  of  the  opening 
ii  not  liable  to  be  fitted  liy  any  knife  or  other 
tnaimnient  whicb  pupils  ore  likely  to  have 
about  them. 
The  pen  opening  !■  tightly  ckwed  by  a  little  pivoted  cover  which  keeps  oQt  tho  dnst,  and 
prerenls  evaponttion  of  the  Ink. 

In  short,  Ibis  device  has  man  real  advantages  than  any  of  the  complicated  and  expen- . 
give  "  patent  locking  ink-wells ;"  it  can  be  nsed  nith  the  glass  ink-irells  already  on  hand ; 
•ud  is  timpie,  having  no  screws  and  no  hinges ;  it  is  dimUt  and  it  is  cAaip. 


Sottrlatt'i  Ink  Tent  for  filling  Ink«tanda  and  Ink-w«Ua.— With  this  vent,  a 
steody  stream  may  be  poured,  and  cat  off  promptly.  All  orerflow- 
iag  inkslnnils  and  wells,  ocd  dripping  of  bk  upon  clothing  and 

fdraitarc,  is  thus  avoided.  The  ink  escapes  at  a.  Should  a  drop 
cling  to  the  oritice,  instead  of  foiling  on  furniture  or  Boor,  it  is  con- 
ducted back  to  the  bottle,  through  the  inclined  gutter  c.  At  &  there 
is  a  small  passage  to  the  interior  of  the  bottle.  This  is  too  small  to 
permit  perceptible  e^'uporation,  and  yet  admits  safficient  air  to  cause 
the  ink  to  flow  from  a. 

The  convenience  of  this  invention  will  be  appreciated  by  all  wlio 
have  had  experience  in  fliling  inkstands  in  the  old-fosUooed  way. 
The  cork  is  made  tapering,  to  fit  the  month  of  any  Ink-boule. 

Spedmena  may  be  fenl  by  mail  Ibr  3ft  cents. 


PRICE  UST  OF  ira-WELLS,  COTERS,  TEHTS,  ETC. 

Olui  Ink-wslls,  or  Sockets,  thown  Incut „ pef  doien 

Iron  Oovon,  jspanned,  with  Wose /^        ,. 

BrMI  Oovnn,  Urqncred.  new  and  e«ia  neat " 

Non-corrodlng  Hetalllo  Ink  Sooketi u 

Non-corroding  HBtallio  Ink-walU,  vlh  covers » 

Americaa  Locking  Ink-w^  Covar •• 

Britannia  Ink^weHB,  glasa  lined  .; ■> 

Ink  Tenta,  Scarlett'i  Patent,  for  fming  Ink-wella » 
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Slates,  Book-slates,  Fancy  Slates,  Slate  Pencils, 

SIjATE  EUBBEES,   Eto. 


HooBdOoraBT 

Oooattee 

How 

SllMK 

Two  Slam,  onilKl  with 

filne.    S     .    Vlucbes,  price  per  d 

M.8T 

" 

" 

Contenta  of  ABSorted  Oases  of  New  Oral 


SiiOS.     1     5jc7     1     6x8       6ixI0 

7x11        8x12       9x13   1 

PerCwe. 

Ko.2      1      3        1       3              a 

3                3                0        1     DOZ. 

a            *          i    1     •■ 

S9S.4M 

aa.40 

Ubaral  ditoontiti  on  qnantitiBa,  and  b;  tha  cais. 
Book  Slatea. — The  fallowing  contain  thra*  sUt**  e«ch,  hinged  tog^hcr,  and 
covered  with  stiff  corere,  lika  &  book. 
Sizea  in  inches,  3}  >:  6^ price  cscb, 

"    'j-'f 


Fancy  Donble  SI«tM,— Superior  qnalitj  and  tinisb,  eet  in  line  wood  panelled 
.coses,  polisbrd  and  highly  ornamented,  brass  hiogea,  imported.    Eight  sizes. 

Price  (variable  with  gold)   , each,   ,8ft  to 

SZiATB  FEHOUiS. — At  lowest  ratee,  whidi  an  Taiiable  with  gold. 

Oerman. — FIto,  bIx,  and  seven  inches,  in  wooden  boxes per  hundred, 

Soapatone. — Four,  five,  and  six  inches,  paper  boxes "        " 

Oonpoiitlon. — Six  inches,  wooden  bores pcrgrosa, 

SIiATB  RUBBER. — Chamois — "a  gem  for  the  school-room." 


.SO 


It  disp 


!a  with  sponge  and  w 


..aeher  hear  tho  frequent 
need  llic  child  spit  npon  liis  eUti; 
It  13  made  of  wood  and  Chnmo 
against  the  surface  of  the  slate. 

Every  teacher  will  recommend 
pnpQ  will  bnj  it.    It  costs  no  mt 

No.  1— si™  Ixli  inches 

So.  S — toe  S  Inches  sqnare. . 

(Spwdmana,  by  mall,  of  Ho.  1,  10  c«nts— of  Ho.  2,  IS  cent&] 


aliin,  arrang)^  to  bring  a  series  of  edges  of  skin  snogtj 

becanse  of  Its  real  conTcnionce  and  neatness.     Exery 
a  than  a  good  sponge. 
price  per  100,      ».0* 
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SOME  EXCUSE  FOR  DOUBTFUL  READING. 

ft 

THE  sentimental  proverb  that  one-half  the  world  does 
not  know  how  the  other  half  lives,  is  but  a  fraction  of 
the  truth.  There  is  no  civilized  society  so  democratic  as 
not  to  be  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  ranks  and  classes, 
that  mix  but  little  with  each  other,  and  are  more  or  less 
a  mystery  to  each  other,  and  do  not  even  know  themselves 
thoroughly  ;  and  in  which,  consequently,  gossip  and  the 
love  of  gossip,  do  not  abound  and  constitute  a  good  deal  of 
the  spice  of  life.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  few  coun- 
tries can  pretend  to  such  a  variety  of  social  shades,  and 
such  a  paucity  of  types,  as  the  United  States.  It  must 
often,  indeed,  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  intelligent  Americans 
to  be  puzzled  how  to  answer  the  questions  of  foreigners  in 
regard  to  the  usages  of  society  in  this  country.  The  mo- 
ment one  undertakes  to  generalize,  he  perceives  how  limited 
his  knowledge  is,  and  cannot  but  be ;  and,  if  honest,  he  ends, 
by  confessing  that  he  can  speak  positively  of  the  customs  ^ 
a^^d  modes  of  life  of  only  his  little  circle  of  acquaintance ; 
and  that  other  persons,  as  good  as  himself  and  his  friends, 
as  well  to  do,  and  as  highly  respected,  may  very  probably 
take  their  dinners  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  eat  with  their 
knives,  flog  their  boys  with  a  strap,  wear  black  broad-cloth 
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all  the  year  round,  or  receive  their  guests  in  dressing--g"own 
and  slippers. 

A  painful  illustration  of  this  limited  knowledge  of  one's 
countrymen  has  probably  struck  every  more  decent  Ame- 
rican tourist  in   Europe.     He  there   meets,  on  the    main 
routes  of  travel  or  settled  in  '•  colonies"  in  the  principal 
cities,  a  class  whose  existence  he  acknowledges  for  the  first 
time  with  a  blush,  and  who  nevertheless  are  the  most  fami- 
liar and  obtrusive,  and  often  the  sole  representatives  of  Ame- 
rica in  the  eyes  of  Continental  nations.     It  is  at  such  times 
that  the  British  tourist  is  freely  forgiven  his  disparaging- 
account  of  men  and  manners  in  the  New  World,  and  that 
what  seemed  in  him  downright  and  malicious  invention, 
wears  a  dreadful  aspect  of  reality,  on  which  the  mind  refuses 
to  dwell.     The  simple  truth  is — and  it  is  too  frequently  con- 
firmed at  sight  of  the  official  representatives  of  the  United 
States  abroad — our  country  is  much  too  vast  and  too  hete- 
rogeneous to  be  cognizable,  in  all  its  elements,  by  even  the 
oldest,   most  experienced,   and    most    imaginative    native 
observer. 

More  or  less  consciously  this  inability  comes  home  to  all 
of  us,  and  leads  us  to  seek  information  from  every  source 
that  promises  to  help  us  either  to  fix  our  own  grade  in  so- 
ciety, or  to  satisfy  our  curiosity  as  to  the  grades  above  and 
below  us.  Undoubtedly  some  light  on  problems  of  this 
nature  the  published  correspondence  in  the  Crittenden-Fair 
murder  case,  the  other  day,  was  capable  of  shedding ;  and 
those  who  resorted  to  it  for  that  purpose  had  as  good  an 
excuse  as  those  who  read  Lothair  to  learn  how  dukes  and 
marquises  behave,  or  who  go  to  the  cartoons  of  Vanity  Fair 
for  some  idea  of  the  personal  appearance  of  the  world's  nota- 
bles. The  acquisition  thus  made  to  our  previous  knowledge 
may  be  petty,  but  it  is  real,  and  able  to  afford  real  pleasure. 
Who  reads,  for  instance,  the  love  stories  in  Harper's  Month-^ 
ly  ?  is  not  a  very  profound  or  important  inquiry,  but  it  is 
something  to  find  Mr.  Crittenden,  in  a  jealous  hour,  writing 
to  Mrs.  Fair :  "  Have  you  read  Harper  for  March,  and  the 
continuation  of  *  Armadale  ?'  Apparently,  Miss  Ginwilt  is 
going  to  reform  and  be  good.  Do  you  believe  that  love 
could  have  such  a  transforming  power  as  to  make  her  a 
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good,  truCj^nd  faithful  woman,  devil  as  she  has  been  for  so 
long  a  time  ?"  And  that  other  question,  as  trivial,  perhaps, 
but  which  will  be  asked — For  whom  is  the  "  poetry  column'* 
of  country  newspapers  edited  ? — receives  one  answer  in  the 
profusion  of  poetical  extracts  with  which  Mrs.  Fair  fastens 
her  fetters  upon  her  guilty  lover.  Those  who  draw  deeper 
lessons  from  the  same  revelations,  need  not  grudge  others, 
equally  innocent  and  pure-minded,  this  superficial  grati- 
fication. 

Philadelphians  may  know  exactly  the  social  stratum  which 
fills  the  obituary  columns  of  the  Public  Ledger  with  the  tear- 
fully ludicrous  verses  of  consolation  and  piety  for  which  they 
are  famous.  A  stranger,  on  the  spot,  might  with  infinite 
pains  and  the  help  of  the  directory,  acquire  the  same  infor- 
mation in  a  few  months  or  weeks.  New  Yorkers  and  all 
non-residents  and  non-visitors  of  Philadelphia  whose  curi- 
osity has  been  piqued  on  the  subject,  may  be  driven  to 
choose  between  wilful  ignorance  or  reading  the  reports  of  a 
scandal  case  in  the  courts.  It  is  a  dilemma  akin  to  that  of 
the  anatomists  when  called  on  to  decide  whether  the  human 
body  or  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  the  more  sacred  ;  and, 
as  in  their  case,  too  great  familiarity  with  the  mysteries  of 
the  body  often  seems  to  breed  a  hardness  and  licentiousness 
of  character,  so  it  is  not  without  risk,  undoubtedly,  that  our 
social  philosophers  (to  allow  them  that  name,  though  they 
philosophize,  as  M.  Jourdain  spoke  prose,  without  knowing 
it)  search  for  a  clew  to  their  classifications  in  the  filthy 
streams  of  our  criminal  procedure.  And  it  must  be  confess- 
ed that  their  labor  will  not  seldom  be  as  fruitless,  as  well 
as  unsavory,  as  that  of  the  savants  whom  Gulliver  met  with, 
who  sought  to  recover  from  the  human  excrement  the  food 
which  had  produced  it.  Their  practice  is  one  that  may  be 
defended,  but,  since  we  are  not  all  philosophers,  is  hardly  to 

be  generally  recommended. 

P.  Chamite. 


The  Spectroscope  will  reveal  the  presence  of  blood  which 
may  be  detected  if  there  is  only  one  drop  in  a  pint  of  water. 
The  one-thousandth  of  a  grain  of  blood  gives  the  character- 
istic spectrum. 
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CARE    OF    THE    NERVES. 

THE  nerves  are  the  telegraph  of  the  mind,  and    the 
wires  should  be  kept  "  up."     They  are  the  couriers  of 
thought  and  will,  and  they  should  be  well  cared  for.     They 
are  the  cobwebs  of  the  physical  telescope  through  which 
the  spirit  surveys  and  measures  matter,  and  they  should  not 
be  deranged.     But,  too  often,  they  are.    To  use  the  word 
"  nervous"  in  the  sense  of  fidgety,  may  indeed  be,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  mere  "  medical  cant."      But  the  word  has 
acquired  this  sense,  probably,  from  the  prevalence  of  the 
condition  which  it  is  perverted  to  describe.     The  "  Christi- 
anity" of  the  hour  is  "  muscular ;"  devoting  its  apparatus 
to  the  straining  of  the  red  fibres  of  the  human  body  rather 
than  the  white.     We  are  like  those  early  California  Indians 
who  admired  the  ore — the  cinnabar — and  used  it  to  paint 
their  altars,  but  missed  the  living  metal — the  quicksilver — 
which  lay  concealed  within  it.     The  counsels  which  ought 
to  be  observed,  however,  in  connection  with  these  delicate 
organs  are  chiefly  negative.     The  most  obvious  of  them  re- 
late to   the  use  ol   stimulants.    The  nerves  of  youth  are 
taut  enough  already,  without  making  them  more  so  by  the 
use  of  liquor,  or  even  by  the  excessive  employment  of  tea, 
coffee,  condinaents  and  spices.     Other  cautions  refer  to  the 
personal  habits  of  teachers  and  parents.     Teachers  kave 
been  known  to  lose  their  scholars,  and,  in  some  cases,  their 
situations,  on  account  of  fidgety  tricks  which  their  pupils 
were  found  to  be  mimicking.     So,  too,  with  certain  prac- 
tices calculated  to  derange  the  nerves.     Locke  says,  for  ex- 
ample, that  in  waking  children  great  care  should  be  taken 
that  "  it  be  not  done  hastily,  nor  with  a  loud  or  shrill  voice, 
or  any  other  sudden  violent  noise."    And,  in  accordance 
with  this,  Montaigne's  father  caused  him  **  to  be  waked  by 
the  sound  of  some  musical  instrument,  and  was  never  un- 
provided ol  a  musician  for  that  purpose."     But  the  damage 
in  this  regard,  done  by  older  people,  is  small  compared  with 
the  injuries  which  are  inflicted  by  youngsters  upon  one 
another.      Children  should   especially   be  warned  against 
suddenly  springing  out  upon  one  another,  startling  one  ano- 
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ther  with  fire-arms,  or  striking  any  object  with  which  the 
bodies  of  others  are  in  contact.  The  trick  of  giving  a  vio- 
lent blow  to  an  iron  rail  upon  which  another  lad  has  been 
induced  to  place  his  ear,  as  well  as  that  of  beating  two  rocks 
together  under  the  water  where  a  boy  is  diving,  has  caused 
permanent  deafness.  Older  people  should  also  take  pains 
to  correct  certain  nervous  habits  to  which  children  are 
prone.  Among  these  are  biting  the  nails,  picking  the  teeth 
without  occasion,  chewing  odds  and  ends,  moving  about 
without  object,  and  jumping  and  screaming  at  insects  and 
small  surprises.  Indeed,  in  reference  to  insects  and  animals 
generally,  children  should  be  distinctly  encouraged  to  take 
those  that  are  innoxious  into  their  hands  and  deal  with  them 
freely.  In  our  cooler  latitudes  there  are  very  few  of  either 
the  insect  or  the  reptile  tribe  that  need  be  feared.  Another 
suggestion  of  a  positive  nature  in  this  connection,  is  that 
youngsters  should  be  encouraged  in  certain  games  by  which 
they  are  accustomed  to  try  and  make  ©ne  another  laugh, 
wink,  and  so  forth.  The  victor  in  these  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
come  oflF  best  in  certain  grander  trials  of  nerve  among  full- 
grown  men. 

C.  R.  Clarke. 


»  ■  •  ■  » 


MUSIC    IN    OUR    SCHOOLS. 

IT  is  a  good  sign  of  the  times  that  the  study  of  music  is 
slowly  creeping  into  our  schools,  and  getting  recogni- 
tion by  our  teachers  and  school  committees.  Still  the 
movement  in  this  direction  is  very  timid,  halting,  and  feeble. 
It  is  so  because  many  of  our  grown  up  people  are,  as  a 
whole,  insensible  to  the  advantages  of  music.  They  either 
do  not  care  for  it  or  they  secretly  despise  it.  They  think  it 
a  good  enough  thing,  but  they  have  no  heart  in  the  effort  to 
exalt  it  and  give  it  a  universal  distribution.  I  find  in  men, 
take  theni  as  they  go,  a  great  apathy  on  this  subject.  And 
I  know  not  how  it  is  to  be  reached,  except  by  what  may  be 
called  common  sense  argument,  and  appeals  based  on  se- 
verely practical  grounds.  Two  or  three  of  these  I  will  try 
to  utter  now  and  here. 
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The  solution  how  we  are,  as  a  nation,  to  get  rid  of  the 
nasal  quality  in  our  speech,  which  is  at  once  our  badge  and 
our  reproach,  is  found  in  the  introduction  of  music  into  our 
schools.  Our  educators  have  asked  and  asked :  How  shall 
we  get  ourselves  clear  of  this  shrill,  head-tone,  which  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  among  us  has,  and  win  to  ourselves 
the  full,  resonant  chest-tone  of  the  Europeans  ?  Every  one 
knows  the  music  there  is  in  an  Englishman's  voice,  and  bet- 
ter still,  in  an  English  woman's  voice.  How  shall  we  get 
it?  Not  from  the  teachers  of  our  schools.  They  cannot 
impart  what  they  have  not.  And  even  if  they  have  it,  they 
do  not  succeed  in  giving  it  out.  There  was  Professor  Wil- 
liam Russell,  who  was  for  years  brought  into  the  most  inti- 
mate relations  with  our  teachers.  We  all  remember  his 
resonant  chest-tones.  What  music  there  was  in  them ! 
What  a  noble  thing  such  a  voice  seemed  to  be  !  But  few 
or  none  caught  the  magic  charm  from  him.  He  found  us 
nasal,  he  left  us  nasal,  and  nasal  we  are  still.  Is  there  a  re- 
medy, and  if  so,  what  is  it,  and  where  is  it  to  be  found  ?  It 
has  been  discovered  at  last.  It  is  in  and  through  singing. 
The  cultivation  of  singing  among  children,  will  give,  it  is 
proved,  a  rich,  resonant  chest-tone — will  break  up  the  shrill 
head-tone ;  will  banish  the  nasal  twang,  and  make  our  na- 
tional speech  melodious.  To  do  this  implies,  of  course,  that 
the  exercise  of  singing  shall  not  be  crowded  into  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  school  session,  but  that,  like  reading  and 
spelling,  it  be  brought  into  the  front,  and  made  honorable. 
Practical  men  can  understand  the  advantage  of  this ;  men 
who  do  not  care  for  music,  can  see  this  thing  as  clearly  as 
the  best  trained  musicians,  and  we  ask  them  to  think  of  it 
and  to  act  upon  it. 

Another  point.  All  children  sing.  They  sing  almost  as 
surely  as  they  talk.  The  want  of  "  ear"  may  make  here  and 
there  an  exception,  but  it  will  be  so  rarely  found  that  it 
need  not  be  estimated.  Not  all  adults  sing,  can  sing,  or  can 
be  taught  to  sing.  Disuse  of  the  vocal  chords  in  childhood, 
will  incapacitate  an  adult  for  singing,  and  his  throat  will  be 
like  a  withered  arm,  beyond  recovery  for  actual  use.  But 
all  children  can  be  taught  to  sing.  All  boys  and  girls  can 
sing,  if  it  suits  them  to  do  so  in  the  way  of  play.    You  never 
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see  little  boys  and  girls  "  beg  off,"  when  they  want  to  sing 
together.  In  Germany,  it  has  long  been  considered  certain 
that  all  children  can  sing.  They  do  not  admit  exceptions, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  dumb.  They  not  only  argue  from 
the  general  frequency  of  singling  among  children  at  play, 
but  from  the  laws  of  music,  as  manifested  in  human  lan- 
guage. Speech  itself  is  but  a  kind  of  chant,  and  the  voice 
always  moves  in  musical  intervals.  The  rising  of  the  pitch 
a  third,  a  fifth,  an  octave,  i.  e.,  from  do  to  me,  from  do  to 
sol,  and  from  lower  do  to  upper  do,  is  by  no  m6ans  confined 
to  singing  and  recitation ;  it  is  what  we  always  do  under 
the  influence  of  the  slightest  excitement,  and  when  we  ask 
questions.  Our  voices  always  go  up  and  down,  following 
the  musical  scale,  and  according  to  musical  intervals.  All 
can  sing,  therefore  ;  that  is,  all  who  can  talk  and  who  raise 
their  voice  and  let  it  fall,  according  to  the  usual  laws  of 
speech.  And  yet  we,  in  this  country,  assume  that  a  great 
many  children  cannot  learn  to  sing,  and  let  them  grow  up 
to  maturity  without  this  great  blessing. 

Still  another  point.  It  has  been  recently  discovered  that 
all  children  have  a  certain  instinct,  in  the  matter  of  musical 
memory,  which  older  people  have  not.  It  is  something  like 
the  memory  of  the  carrier-pigeon  and  the  dog.  A  class  of 
young  children  can  be  trained  *  to  remember  the  pitch  of 
certain  fixed  tones,  such*  as  C,  F  sharp,  B  flat.  A,  and  in- 
deed all  that  we  know  in  music.  Remember  them,  I  mean, 
from  day  to  day.  Remember  them,  so  as  to  need  no  pitch- 
pipe  or  tuning-fork.  Remember  them,  so  that  you  may  call 
out  a  class  of  boys  and  girls,  and  say  to  them,  sing  G,  A 
sharp,  C,  D  flat,  F,  or  any  other  tone,  and  they  will  sing  it 
as  promptly  and  correctly  as  they  will  tell  you  how  much 
is  nine  times  six,  or  three  times  four.  This  is  a  new  dis- 
covery— one  of  transcending  interest  and  importance. 
Grown  people  cannot  do  this ;  only  children  can.  And  yet 
with  such  capabilities  we  have  been  content  to  let  them 
grow  up,  and  then  to  try  to  teach  a  handful  to  sing,  orga- 
nize a  quartette  here,  train  a  solo  there,  get  together  a  small 
chorus  in  another  place  ;  and  all  the  while  let  the  children 
go    osing  those  years  of  their  life  when  nature  makes  them 
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all  singers,  and  gives  them  this  wonderful  memory  of  musi- 
cal tones. 

I  expect  to  go  into  our  best  public  schools,  ere  long,  and 
hear  the  teacher  say,  "John,  read  the  next  phrase,"  and 
John  shall  stand  up,  and,  without  taking  his  pitch  from  any- 
thing but  his  memory,  shall  "  read"  in  the  musical  sense, 
i.  e.,  sing  an  entire  passage,  however  difficult,  taking  all  the 
sharps  and  flats,  giving  the  correct  expression,  and  reading- 
it  as  well  as  he  would  a  passage  from  Webster  or  Channing. 
This  is  actually  accomplished  in  the  best  schools  of  England 
and  Germany,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  chimerical  or  im- 
practicable.   And  when  this  stage  shall  be  reached,  we  shall 
be  in  a  new  era  of  congregational  singing. —  W.  Z.  Gage^  in 
Congregationalist. 


•  ♦ 


YO  U  ^WA  5. 

WE  have  noticed,  on  several  occasions  of  late,  the  use 
of  the  uncouth  solecism  ''  You  was," — ^uncouth  at 
least  in  print,  though  it  is  somewhat  common  in  ordinary 
conversation.  From  the  character  of  the  publications  in 
which  this  form  of  speech  has  made  its  appearance,  we  are 
satisfied  that  it  was  not  the  result  pf  ignorance  or  careless- 
ness, but  that  it  was  used  purposely  and  with  a  design. 

It  is  true  the  phrase  you  were  is  frequently  very  vague  and 
indefinite,  and  the  want  of  a  form  of  expression  to  answer 
the  purpose  here  intended  by  the  solecism  under  considera- 
tion, like  the  want  of  a  pronoun  of  the  common  gender,  is 
very  generally  felt.  The  strictly  proper  forms,  tJtou  wert^ 
etc.,  have  fallen  into  almost  entire  disuse  except  in  solemn 
style  as  in  prayer,  or  in  poetry.  As  we  have  said,  there  is 
very  frequently  a  vagueness  in  the  use  of  the  expression 
"  you  were ;"  so  that  if  I  ask  one  the  question,  "  were  you 
there?"  a  listener  could  not  determine  from  the  question 
alone  whether  I  referred  to  one  person  only  or  to  more 
than  one. 

The  expressions,  *'you  are,"  "  you  were,"  etc.,  are,  strictly 
speaking,  of  the  plural  form,  but  as  we  have  seen,  the  old 
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forms  "  thou  art,"  "  thou  wert/'  etc.,  have  fallen  into  com 
parative  desuetude,  and  the  plural  forms  of  expression  in 
these  cases  have  come  to  be  used  even  when  we  have  refer- 
ence to  one  individual  only.  So  long  as  we  retain  and  make 
use  of  the  plural  form  of  the  pronoun  when  addressing  an 
individual,  so  long,  to  be  consistent,  we  must  attach  to  it  a 
verb  in  the  plural.  Not  only  to  be  consistent,  but  to  be 
grammatical.  There  is  no  principle  of  grammar  more  uni- 
versally recognized  than  the  agreement  of  a  verb  with  its 
nominative  in  number  and  person.  Custom,  long  established 
and  universal,  which  gives  law  to  language  as  to  everything 
else,  has  set  the  seal  of  legitimacy  upon  the  expression  *•  you 
were,"  whether  applied  to  one  person  or  to  many. 

But  those  who  favor  this  innovation,  to  be  consistent, 
must  extend  this  intended  improvement  to  the  second  per- 
son singular  of  the  verb  "  to  be"  throughout  the  perodizm. 
We  shall  then  have  our  language  enriched  and  made  more 
perspicuous  by  such  expressions  as  *you  is,''  ^^you  was^*  ^^you 
has  beefiy'  etc.  In  these  new-fangled  and  not  over  beautiful 
expressions,  as  well  as  many  others  that  would  be  deduced 
from  the  complete  conjugation  of  the  verb,  we  have  an 
argument  sufficient,  we  hope,  to  prevent  the  adoption  of 
the  proposed  improvement — an  argument  which  is,  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Swiveller,  "a  most  inscrutable  and  unmiti- 
gated staggerer." 

It  will  not  do  to  claim  that  in  the  case  of  the  second  per- 
son  singular  in  the  perfect  tense,  we  should  use  the  word 
"  have"  and  not  "  has,"  because  in  the  first  person  of  that 
tense  we  use  "  have"  where  the  idea  certainly  is  of  something 
in  the  singular  number,  as  is  evident  from  the  pronoun  "  I  ;" 
that  is  the  very  reason  why  we  may  use  the  plural  form  of 
the  verb  in  that  case,  as  there  can  be  no  ambiguity  or  in- 
definiteness  in  the  expression,  while  the  very  object  had  in 
view  by  those  who  favor  the  innovation  which  we  are  con- 
sidering, is  to  render  the  language  as  clear  and  perspicuous 
with  reference  to  the  second  person  singular  as  it  is  with 
reference  to  the  first ;  and  hence  the  use  of  the  word  "  has  " 
in  the  latter  case  instead  of  "  have." 

A  living  language,  especially  a  composite  language  like 
the  English,  is  susceptible  of  and  is  constantly  receiving 
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improving  touches  ;  but  we  cannot  see  that  there  could  be 
any  improvement  in  exchanging  our  present  well-established 
conjugation  of  the  verb  "  to  be"  for  such  a  jargon  as  this 
proposed  innovation  would  give  us. 

T.  J.  CHAPMA1>7. 


•  ♦ 


THE    GULF  STREAM. 

THE  study  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Gulf  Streana  has 
lately  been  undertaken  with  g^eat  earnestness  by  t^ro 
competent  observers — Dr.  Petermann,  the  German  geogra- 
pher, and  Mr.  James  CroU,  a  Scottish  geologist.    Dr.  Peter- 
mann claims  to  have  been  the  first  to  show  that  the  Gulf 
Stream  is  a  deep,  slow-moving  and  permanent  warm  current 
from  Newfoundland,  not  only  to  the  coast  of  France  and  the 
parallel  of  45  deg.  of  North  lat.,  to  which  limits  most  of  the 
former  hydrographers  had  confined  it,  but  to  the  British 
Isles,  Scandinavia,  Iceland,  towards  Greenland,  Bear  Island, 
Jan  Mayen,  and  the  West  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  to  Novaia 
Zemlia  and  the  Polar  Basin,  passing  the  Northmost  capes 
of  Siberia  as  the  "  Polynia,"  of  Wrangell,  its  influence  being 
felt  even  as  far  as  Cape  Jukon,  near  Behring  Strait.    This 
view  he  still  maintains,  supporting  it  by  the  vast  number  of 
observations  which  he  has  collected ;  but  his  opinions  are 
challenged  by  several  distingfuished  hydrographers. 

Mr.  CroU  now  comes  forward  with  some  new  suggestions, 
founded  upon  recent  observations.  In  a  series  of  papers  on 
"  Ocean  Currents,"  published  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine^ 
he  answers  two  questions — namely :  "  What  end  and  pur- 
pose does  the  Gulf  Stream  serve  ?"  and  "  What  influence 
has  it  upon  the  condition  of  the  globe?"  He  shows,  by  a 
chain  of  evidence  which  is  apparently  trustworthy,  that  the 
current  of  the  Gulf  Stream  carries  as  much  heat  from  the 
tropics  as  is  received  by  the  globe  within  sixty-three  miles 
on  each  side  of  the  equator,  an  amount  which  probably 
equals  the  entire  quantity  of  heat  received  by  the  whole 
Arctic  regions  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Mr.  CroU  estimates 
that  the  stoppage  of  the  Gulf  Stream  would  deprive  the 
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Atlantic  Ocean  of  a  quantity  of  warmth  equal  to  one-fourth 
of  all  the  heat  received  from  the  sun  by  that  area ;  that  if 
all  currents  ceased  to  flow,  and  each  place  were  dependent 
upon  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  alone  for  its  heat,  the  equa- 
tor would  be  55  deg.  warmer  than  at  present,  the  poles  83 
deg.  colder.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  latitude  of  Lon- 
don would  be  only  10  deg.  London,  therefore,  its  present 
actual  mean  temperature  being  50  deg.,  is  benefitted  to  the 
extent  of  40  deg.  of  heat  by  the  Gulf  Stream. 

Mr.  Keith  Johnston,  Jr.,  in  summing  up  the  results  of  Mr. 
CroU's  investigations,  observes : 

Basing  upon  Mr.  CroU's  estimate  of  the  temperature  (ten 
degrees)  of  the  latitude  of  London  if  deprived  of  the  warmth 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  this  seeming  paradox  must  be  true,  that 
an  ice-bearing  current  may  raise  the  temperature  of  a  region. 
Labrador  has  really  a  warm  friend  in  the  icy  current  which 
clings  to  its  shores ;  for  though  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture of  that  country  is  but  thirty-two  degrees,  still  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  CroU's  showing,  this  would  be  reduced  by  no 
less  than  twenty-two  degrees  were  the  polar  stream  to  fail. 
Though  considerable  uncertainty  necessarily  exists  regard- 
ing the  data  used,  yet  the  general  results  arrived  at  of  the 
enormous  influence  of  ocean  currents  on  the  climatic  con- 
ditions of  the  globe  in  distributing  the  heat  received  from 
the  sun  cannot  be  materially  afiected,  and  almost  warrant 
the  conclusion  come  to  by  Mr.  CroU,  that  without  ocean 
currents  the  earth  would  not  be  inhabitable. 

These  discoveries  appear  to  Mr.  CroU  to  throw  a  new 
light  on  the  mystery  of  Geological  climate.  Were  the  warm 
currents  from  the  equator  Northward  to  be  turned  off",  the 
Northern  hemisphere  would  speedily  pass  into  a  state  of 
general  glaciation.  Such  a  deflection  of  the  currents,  it  is 
believed,  might  take  place  by  a  change  in  the  eccentricity 
of  the  earth's  orbit.  A  high  condition  of  eccentricity  would 
tend  to  produce  an  accumulation  of  snow  and  ice  in  the 
hemisphere  whose  winters  occur  in  aphelion,  exactly  the 
opposite  effect  would  take  place  in  the  other  hemisphere 
which  has  its  winter  in  perihelion.  Then,  since  the  trade 
winds  owe  their  existence  mainly  to  the  difference  of  tem- 
perature which   exists  between  the   polar  and  equatorial 
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regions,  it  follows  that  the  trade  winds  of  this  colder  hemis- 
phere would  greatly  exceed  those  of  the  warmer  in  strength  ; 
and  would  impel  the  warmer  waters  of  the  tropics  entirely 
over  into  the  opposite  hemisphere,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Southeast  trade  winds  of  the  present  state  of  the  globe, 
from  the  Southern  (colder)  hemisphere,  now  overcome   the 
Northeastern  ;  and  aid  in  transferring  a  larger  share  of  the 
equatorial  waters  to  the  warm  currents  of  the   Northern 
hemisphere.    A  similar  condition  of  things  to  that  which 
prevailed  during  the  glacial  epoch  would  then  exist  in  the 
one-half  of  the  earth,  while  a  climate  equal  to  that  which 
geologists  know  to  have  prevailed  in  this  hemisphere  during 
a  part  of  the  Miocene  period,  when  North  Greenland  en- 
joyed a  climate  as  mild  as  that  of  England  at  the  present 
day,  would  reign  in  the  opposite  hemisphere. 


♦  <  #  >  • 


THE    UNIFORMITY   QUESTION  AGAIN. 

THE  very  sensible  and  well-reasoned  report  of  Mr,  Giles 
Potter,  to  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  which  we 
print  herewith,  will  prevent  the  success  of  any  eflFort  to 
enforce  the  use  of  a  uniform  series  of  school-books  through- 
out the  public  schools  of  that  State.    We  desire  to  add  to 
Mr.  Potter's  array  of  reasons,  one  which  would  have  rein- 
forced his  argument,  and  has  a  weight  of  its  own  besides ; 
viz. :  That  on  modem  and  improved  principles  of  education 
the  oral  instruction  of  the  teacher  is  of  more  decisive  im- 
portance than  any  choice  among  the  innumerable  current 
school-books  in  the  market.     Select  a  hundred  average 
common  school  graduates,  and  class  them  as  good,  bad  and 
indifferent,   say  in  respect   to   their  proficiency   in  arith- 
metic, or  in  geography.     You  will  not  find  that  the  classifi- 
cation corresponds  perceptibly  with  any  choice  of  arith- 
metics or  geographies.     It  has  been  caused  by  two  factors  ; 
first,  the  natural  ability  of  the  pupil,  and  second,  the  ability 
of  the  teacher. 
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SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Mr.  Potter  reported  frem  the  Committee  on  Education, 

as  follows : 

General  Assembly,  May  Session,  A,D.  1871. 

The  joint  standing  committee  on  education,  who  were  instructed 
by  resolution  "to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  establishing  a 
uniform  set  of  school  books  for  the  use  of  common  schools,"  beg 
leave  to  report  that  they  have  had  the  subject  under  consideration, 
and  are  of  the  opinion  that  on  very  many  accounts  it  is  desirable 
that  there  should  be  one  and  the  same  series  of  books  used  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  State,  and 

/^ryJ/— Because  the  use  of  such  uniform  series  would  do  away  with 
the  confusion  which  now  exists  in  some  schools  where  no  uniform 
series  is  used. 

Second^lt  would  remedy  an  evil  in  some  towns  where  the  local 
boards  have  neglected  to  prescribe  books. 

Thtrd-^lt  would  save  expense  to  those  children  removing  from  one 
town  to  another,  and  often  from  one  district  to  another  in  the 
same  town.  * 

Fourth— It  would  prevent  frequent  changes  of  books,  which  is  a 
very  great  evil,  for  while  occasional  changes  are  desirable  and  some- 
times indispensable  for  the  good  of  schools,  too  frequent  changes 
retard  the  progress  of  pupils,  embarrass  teachers,  and  tax  those 
having  care  of  children  heavily  and  unjustly. 

Fifth — It  would  prevent  the  introduction  into  the  schools  of 
inferior  books  by  incompeten^Jat^al  boards  for  private  interest. 

On  the  other  hand,  your  committee  find  great  difficulties  in  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  such  uniformity  of  books,  and  some  objec- 
tions to  having  such  uniformity  if  it  could  be  brought  about  and 
retained. 

First — The  expense  of  making  a  change  to  a  uniform  series.  Your 
committee  find  that  in  the  various  schools  of  the  State  there  are 
used  eleven  different  spelling  books,  ten  series  of  arithmetics,  eight 
series  of  readers,  seven  grammars,  seven  histories  and  eleven  geo- 
graphies;  that  only  about  one-ninth  of  119,944  children  reported 
as  attending  school  the  past  year  use  the  same  books  (that  is,  taking 
the  average  of  the  number  of  books  given  above)  which  is  the  best 
information  your  committee  can  now  obtain.  In  order,  then,  to  pro- 
cure uniformity,  eight-ninths  of  the  children,  that  is  101,061,  must 
have  new  books.  The  average  cost  of  new  books  for  each  child, 
your  committee  estimate  at  four  dollars  at  retail.  For  introduction, 
tlf^se  books  can  be  had  at  half  price,  (not  less  at  the  present  time, 
owing  to  the  trade  compact,  whereby  the  publishers  have  agreed  not 
to  introduce  books  at  less  than  half  retail  price).  This  would  then 
cost  the  State,  or  those  having  children,  more  than  $200,000 ;  proba- 
bly with  cost  of  making  the  change  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
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million.  This  would  be  a  heavy  tax  on  the  poor  people  of  the  State. 
If  such  a  change  is  to  be  made,  your  committee  would  recommend  an 
appropriation  from  the  State  treasury  of  $250,000  to  furnish  the 
books. 

'    Your  committee  have  tried  to  devise  some  method  to  effect   the 
change  gradually,  so  as  to  order  that  all  new  books  hereafter   pur- 
chased  shall  be  of  one  prescribed  series.    But  such  an  order,  it  will 
readily  be  seen,  would  produce  a  diversity  of  books  in  eight-ninths 
of  the  schools  for  at  least  five  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
many  that  first  made  the  change  would  desire  another,  and  the  State 
board  or  other  constituted  authority  might  at  the  end  of  five  years 
(though  your  committee  would  hope  not),  be  induced  to  order  new- 
books,  thus  there  would  be  confusion  ad  infinitum  between  the  old 
and  the  new  prescribed  books. 

Second — Your  committee  do  not  doubt  from  what  has  been  stated 
to  them,  that  the  local  boards  having  charge  of  schools  in  the  large 
cities  and  towns,  would  either  insist  that  the  books  they  use  should 
be  the  books  for  the  schools  of  the  State,  or  that  their  city  or  town 
should  be  an  exception  to  the  general  order ;  thus  would  arise  a 
clashing  of  interests :  and  a  general  order  with  exceptions  would 
effect  but  little. 

T'^/r^/— Parents  and  those  having  charge  of  children  should  have 
an  influence  in  this  matter  of  books ;  they  have  little  enough,  it  is 
true,  with  the  local  boards,  but  with  a  State  board  they  could  have 
none  at  all.  The  local  board  is  in  a  measure  under  their  control,  the 
State  board  further  removed  and  more  independent. 

Fourth— Thxi  power  to  prescribe  what  books  shall  be  used  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  State  is  too  great  a  power,  exposed  as  it  would  be  to 
corrupting  influences,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, or  any  other  board.  If  it  is  true,  as  has  been  stated,  that  local 
boards  have  been  bought  when  a  trade  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  was 
pending,  what  shall  be  said  of  a  State  board  when  a  trade  of  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  is  at  stake  ?  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  the  first  cost  of  making  a  change  could  not  be  less  than  $200,000; 
this  in  itself  would  not  be  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  inasmuch 
as  we  reckon  the  books  at  half  price  only  (but  this,  undoubtedly, 
pays  a  profit).  But  the  subsequent  trade  would  be  an  object  worth 
bidding  for.  It  probably  costs,  on  an  average,  a  dollar  a  year  to  fur- 
nish each  child  with  new  books  when  no  changes  are  made.  This 
would  make  a  trade,  with  the  present  attendance  in  our  schools,  of 
$119,944,  or  to  the  publisher  of  $100,000.  Now,  to  have  this  guaran- 
teed for  five  or  ten  years,  is  quite  an  object,  and  publishers  could 
well  afford  to  pay  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  for  the  trade.         «• 

The  gentleman  who  offered  the  resolution  to  instruct  your  commit- 
tee paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  integrity  and  wisdom  of  the  board 
of  education  when  it  proposed  to  place  this  power  with  its  tempta- 
tion in  their  hands  ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee  the  com- 
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pliment  is  well  deserved,  and  they  do  not  doubt  that,  if  this  board  is 
"^equired  to  direct  what  books  shall  be  used  in  all  the  schools,  they 
will  act  wisely  and  independent  of  any  mercenary  influence  or  private 
interests. 

But  corrupt  men  are  found  in  places  of  trust,  and  who  can  tell 
what  men  may  at  some  future  time  find  a  place  on  this  board, 
especially  if  it  be  made  a  place  of  emolument  at  the  expense  of  the 
people.  Place  this  power  with  whatever  body  we  please,  or  let  the 
general  assembly  itself  assume  to  direct  what  book  shall  be  used  in 
all  the  schpols,  and  the  same  objection  holds  good. 

Fifth — If  the  board  of  education  or  any  committee  of  the  legis- 
lature itself  should  act  with  perfect  integrity,  unbiased  by  any  out- 
side influence  in  prescribing  one  set  of  books  in  the  schools  to  the  "^ 
exclusion  of  all  others,  their  good  intention,  wisdom  and  integrity 
would  be  assailed,  the  value  of  their  work  destroyed,  and  the 
interests  of  education  thereby  sufler.  This  objection  would  have  but 
little  weight  with  your  committee  had  it  not  been  for  a  remark  made 
to  a  member  of  the  committee  by  the  mayor  of  one  of  our  cities,  that 
the  member  who  introduced  this  matter  of  school  books  to  the 
legislature  must  have  been  in  collusion  of  some  one  publishing 
house.  Your  committee  know  that  this  is  not  so  :  that  the  source 
from  whence  the  resolution  instructing  them  to  inquire  into  the  sub- 
ject cs^me,  is  far  above  all  influence  of  that  kind  here  referred H:o,  and 
that  the  question  was  introduced  solely  with  regard  to  the  good  of 
the  cause  of  education  and  the  economy  of  the  people  of  the  State. 
But  the  remark  shows  the  force  of  the  objection  your  committee 
here  present  to  tho  proposed  measure ;  also  how  the  best  motives  of 
the  friends  of  education  are  misunderstood,  and  how  they  will  be 
misconstrued  if  they  attempt  to  act  in  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration. 

It  has  also  been  stated  to  your  committee  that  the  same  books 
might  not  be  equally  well  adapted  to  all  the  schools  of  the  State,  the 
graded  and  the  ungraded  schools. 

Other  reasons  for  and  against  the  measure  have  been  stated  to 
your  committee,  but  the  committee  consider  them  of  little  force. 

In  view  of  all  the  reasons  mentioned  in  this  report,  your  committee 
are  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  direct  or  to 
order  any  board  to  direct  what  school  books  shall  be  used  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  State. 

All  of  which  is  respecfully  submitted.  Giles  Potter, 

Chairman  an  part  of  the  H<mse, 


•  ■  »  I  » 


Insects  are  believed  to  have  the  power  of  appreciating  sounds  of 
great  delicacy,  and  sometimes,  by  ors^ans  of  sense  which  seem 
strangely  situated.  Mr.  Wallace  says  that  the  Orthoptera— such  as 
grasshoppers,  etc, — have  what  are  supposed  to  be  ears  on  their 
fore-legs. 


«     -1 
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CORPORAL    PUNISHMENT. 

THE  law  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  corporal  punisbment 
in  schools.     It  neither  grants  nor  withholds  authority 
to  inflict  it.     The  whole  subject  is  left  to  the  judgment  and 
discretion  of  the  local  school  authorities,  and  to  the  sanction 
of  general  usage  and  custom.    That  the  teacher  must   be 
clothed  with  authority  to  use  the  rod  in  certain  cases  is  self- 
evident.     It  grows  out  of  the  "Very  nature  of  the  case,  and 
of  his  relations  to  his  pupils.    The  prudent  exercise  of  such 
authority  is  acquiesced  in  by  the  opinions  and  practice  of 
the  whole  country,  and  is  almost  invariably  sustained  by  the 
courts,  on  the  ground,  not  of  statutory  enactments,  but  of 
common  custom,  common  sense,  common  justice,  and  the 
nature  and  necessity  of  the  case.     It  is  only  the  flagrant 
abuse  of  the  admitted  right  which  either  society  or  the  law 
is  disposed  to  frown  upon  and  condemn.     It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that,  in  order  to  support  an  indictment  for  assault  and 
battery,   it  is  necessary  to  show  that  it  was  committed 
ex  intentione,  and  that,  if  the  criminal  intent  is  wanting,  the 
offense  is  not  made  out.     But  this  intent  is  always  inferred 
from  the  unlawful  act.    The  unreasonable  and  excessive  use 
of  force  on  the  person  of  another  being  proved,  the  wrong- 
ful intent  is  a  necessary  and  legitimate  conclusion  in  all 
cases  where  the  act  was  designedly  committed.     It  then 
becomes  an  assault  and  battery,  because  purposely  inflicted 
without  justification  or  excuse.    Whether,  under  all  the 
facts,  the  punishment  of  the  pupil  is  excessive  must  be  left 
to  the  jury  to  decide. 

What  is  the  great  en.d  of  a  system  of  public  schools  sup- 
ported  by  the  State  ?  Can  the  answer  to  this  fundamental 
inquiry  be  more  comprehensively  epitomized  than  in  this 
proposition  ?  The  chief  end  is  to  make  good  citizens.  Not 
to  make  precocious  scholars ;  not  to  make  smart  boys  and 
girls  ;  not  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  parents  and  friends  ;  not 
to  impart  the  secret  of  acquiring  wealth ;  not  to  confer  the 
means  of  achieving  the  ends  of  personal  ambition ;  not  to 
enable  the  youth  to  shine  in  society  ;  not  to  qualify  directly 
for  professional  success  ;  not  one  or  all  of  these,  but  simply, 
in  the  widest  and  truest  sense,  to  make  good  citizens.    The 
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State,  as    such,    has    nothing  to   do  with  the    foregoing 
enumerated  objects :  it  leaves  them  all  to  other  agents  and 
other  influences.      If  parents    seek   brilliant    scholarship, 
morbid  precociousness,  social    preeminence,  affluence,  or 
professional  distinction  for  their  children,  the   State  has 
nothing  to  say ;  but  inasmuch  as  none  of  these  things  are 
essential  to  a  true  and  noble  citizenship,  the  State  will  not 
enact  laws,  frame  systems,  levy  taxes,  build  school-houses, 
and  employ  teachers  to  enable  those  parents  to  carry  out 
their  designs.    That  such  selfish  and  subordinate  ends  are 
often  sought  through,  and  to  some  extent  promoted  by,  the 
public  schools  is  true,  but  it  is  not  the  object  of  public 
schools  to  foster  such  ends.    The  aim  of  the  commonwealth 
is  higher  and  broader.     It  has  to  do  with  the  child  only  in 
its  civil  relations,  as  a  member  of  the  great  body  politic ; 
not,  primarily,  in  its  home  relations,  as  a  member  of  the 
family.    And  yet,  in  an  important  sense,  the  State  derives 
its  highest  and  truest  ideas  of  education  from  that  divinely 
instituted  and  most  perfect  form  of  government — that  of  the 
family.     For  those  very  habits  and  qualities  which  make 
home  pure  and  tranquil  and  happy,  being  continued  and 
transferred  from  the  child  to  the  citizen,  insure  an  orderly, 
virtuous,  and  peaceful  state.     Indeed,  the  family  is  the 
smallest  organized  subdivision  of  the  State,  and  the  aims  of 
public  education  are  substantially  accomplished  when  the 
lessons  of  duty  to  the  former  are  simply  expanded  so  as  to 
comprehend  the  latter.     If  the  individual  families  are  well 
governed  and  virtuous,    the  commonwealth    can  not    be 
turbulent  and  vicious  ;  for  the  members  of  such  families  will 
recognize  their  obligations  to  the   State,  as  its  political 
children,  not  less  cordially  than  their  obligations  to  their 
parents.    This  view  so  simplifies  our  problem  that  we  have 
now  but  to  inquire  what  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
family,  what  it  is  to  be  in  the  largest  sense  a  good  childy  and 
we  shall  know,  very  nearly,  what  is  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  State,  what  it  is  to  be  a  good  citizen.     Without  any 
argument  on  this  point,  it  will  be  conceded  that  obedience 
to  the  parental  authority  is  a  primary  attribute  of  the  good 
child.     Even  so,  cordial  submission  to  lawful  authority  is  a 
primary  attribute  of  good  citizenship. — Walsh's  School  Lawyer. 


* 
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THE    SONS    OF    PESTALOZZI. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF.  CARL  GUTZKOW. 


CHAPTER    yilll.—iCantinued) 

Nesselborn  could  not  prevent  the  professors  of  natural 
science,  philosophy,  and  theology  from  taking  hold  of  his 
pupil  to  make  their    experiments  on    him.      The  cosmo- 
politan character  of  his  wife,  and  the  vain  excitability  of 
his  daughters  had  thrown  open  Theodore's  little  room  to 
any  visitor  to  make  speaking  experiments  with  him,  to  try 
the  awakening  of  recollections  that  did  not  exist,  to  intro- 
duce subjects  that  were  not  understood.    Magnetizers  and 
homoeopathists  tested   on  him    the  eflfects  of  metals    and 
medicines.      The  phenomena  resulting  from   these  experi- 
ments were  quite  wonderful.    The  eflFects  of  iron  and  gold, 
silver  and  lead  proved  to  be  quite  different ;  nux  vomica j 
belladonna^  and  similar  drugs  caused  fainting  and   sickness 
to   him    by  their  mere   smell.      Linguists    would    experi- 
ment on  him  to  find   out  whether  language  is  an  inborn 
or  acquired  faculty;  for  they  had* discovered   and   were 
following  up  his  wonderful  instinct  as  to  inventing  cer- 
tain  forms  of  language,  and   inflecting  nouns  and  verbs: 
Gradually  a  larger  store   of   German  words   was    found 
to  exist  in  him  than  it  was  at  first  supposed.     The  theo- 
logians stood  aghast  at  his  absolute  incapacity  to  gjasp 
the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being.     That  there  were  tricks  and 
deception  in  the  world,  he  had  learned  first  of  all.     The 
poor  boy  experienced  at  the  first  day  after  his  resuscitation 
how  malicious  was  the  nature  of  men.      The  peasants  gave 
him  whisky  instead  of  water,  snuff  and  dirt  instead  of  bread. 
Thus  distrust  in  all  that  was  asserted  by  men  took  possession 
of  his  heart.     He  considered  it  as  a  trick,  if  a  being  was 
mentioned  to  him  that  made  all  things  grow,  that  took  care 
even  of  him,  and  had  released  him  from  captivity.     He 
never  saw  anything  but  the  next  cause.     For  him,  it  was 
black  earth  that  made  the  trees  grow.     His  deliverer,  to 
him,  was  a  man  in  a  green  coat,  who  had  disappeared  but 
too  soon. 
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In  the  first  stage  of  Pestalozzi's  educational  system  the 
children  are  simply  made  to  repeat  the  words  pronounced 
to  them  by  the  teacher.  In  this  exercise,  which  was  faith- 
fully applied  by  Lienhard,  the  originator  of  the  system 
has  shown  a  de<sp  insight  into  human  nature.  Man  uses 
language  as  a  fish  does  its  fins.  Neither  is  conscious 
of  the  agency  that  propels  him.  That  words  have  a  mean- 
ing, the  child  learns  when  manifesting  his  desires,  his 
passions,  his  hunger,  thirst,  love,  and  anger.-  The  words  he 
uses  are  to  him  as  the  air  he  breathes.  The  facts  expressed 
by  the  words :  "  /  am  a  poor  orphan  boy  found  in  the  forest^'* 
may  be  felt  in  the  soul  of  a  child,  or  known  by  means  of  his 
memory,  but  a  clear  perception  of  the  facts  will  enter  the 
soul  only  together  with  the  outspoken  words,  rightly  chosen 
and  distinctly  construed.  And  not  only  will  the  idea 
actually  expressed  enter  his  soul,  but  the  whole  crowd  of 
perceptions  associated  with  it,  a  luxuriant  growth  of  con- 
elusions  and  suppositions  as  to  other  forms  and  possibilities. 
Thinking  is  a  process  by  which  things^  out  of  us  become 
parts  of  our  minds  or  our  own  objects.  A  child  will  a  hun- 
dred  times  say  something  in  a  loose  way  without  making 
what  he  says  an  object  for  himself.  If  bidden  to  repeat  the 
very  same  words  again  in  the  presence  of  another,  the  child 
will  often  pause  and  hesitate.  It  is  thus  that  the  word  as- 
sumes a  different  nature,  and  becomes  ponderous.  Thus  the 
echo  of  the  word  will  reverberate  in  the  child's  thoughts, 
and  create  the  faculty  of  thinking,  which  is  springing  into 
existence  just  when  the  sounds  of  that  echo  are  heard. 

Pestalozzi's  second  law  is  this :  "  Do  not  teach  in  a  desul- 
tory way !  Do  not  pass  over  deductions  and  explanations, 
nor  indulge  in  fragmentary  instruction !  For  if  you  do  this, 
it  is  only  because  the  order  and  regular  progress  make  you 
tired,  and  being  tired  of  your  own  calling,  you  are  a  bad 
specimen  of  a  teacher !  "  Lienhard,  in  a  letter  to  his  father, 
made  the  following  remarks  in  regard  to  this  rule :  "  Same- 
ness, and  again  sameness  is  the  deity  presiding  over  the 
teacher's  hearth,  his  very  recreation  and  entertainment. 
Ever  the  same !  incessant  as  the  flow  of  the  scanty  rivulet, 
as  the  monotonous  sounds  of  the  mill-wheel !  Your  own 
mastership  in  this  scholastic  sameness,  my  dear  father,  I 
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have  ever  admired.  A  teacher  is  another  Sisyphus  or  Ixion, 
condemned  to  roll  the  same  rock,  the  same  wheel  upward^ 
and  ever  upward !" 

It  is  true,  in  applying  this  principle  to  Theodore's  case, 
Lienhard  gave  very  wide  boundaries  to  it,  but  he  did  it  cao^ 
tiously  and  with  wise  discrimination.     He  never  made  a  leap 
from  the  animal  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  or  from  the  oak  to 
the  pumpkin,  from  the  house  before  him  to  Nubia  and  Abys- 
sinia.    He  found  that  Theodore  profited  little  if,  in  taking' 
him  out  to  the  fields,  he  would  analyze  for  him  here  a  frog, 
and  there  a  butterfly.     According  to  Pestalozzi,  the  rich 
variety  in  nature  delights  only  a  matured  mind,  knowingj- 
how  to  classify  the  single  phenomena.     For  such  a  one,  the 
sharp  outlines  drawn  by  nature  are  in  no  danger  of  running 
into  each  other.     For  him,  the  song  of  a  bird,  and  the  fra- 
grance of  a  rose,  are  things  different,  and  only  in  a  higher 
sense  could  he  view  them  as  identical. 

"  Base  everything  you  teach  on  intuition  ! "    This  third 
of  Pestalozzi's  laws  was  carried  out  by  Lienhard  with  the 
same  conscientiousness.     Thus  he  taught  Theodore  Arith- 
metic merely  by  examples.     The  distinction  of  numbers 
he  had  made  clear  to  him   by  the  very  toy^  he  played 
with.    A  long  time  was  to  pass  before  the  wooden  toy- 
horses  would  lose  their  attraction  for  Theodore.     It  would 
have  been  of  no  avail  to  explain  to  him  that  there  were  bet- 
ter prototypes  of  the  equine  idea  than  those  petty  wooden 
counterfeits.     Theodore's  delight  in  toys  did  not  cease  be- 
fore he  had  mounted  a  real  horse,  and  before  the  courage 
shown  by  him  in  uniting  himself,  as  it  were,  with  the  animal, 
and  the  easy  and  inspiring  motion  on  the  saddle  became  a 
new  source  of  delight.     But  till  he  could  accomplish  such 
a  daring  feat,  a  loiig  time  had  to  pass.    For,  in  the  beginning, 
Theodore  was  not  even  able  to  walk.     Having,  for  years, 
been  strapped  to  the  cold  floor  of  his  dungeon,  he  was  pre- 
vented from  giving  to  his  tender  feet  that  exercise  which 
would  prepare  them  for  their  destination.     They  had  be- 
come like  the  palms  of  his  hands.      In  the  first  days  after 
his  release  he  had  to  be  carried  about.    Then  his  gait  be- 
came a  kind  of  groping,  and  his  body  always  seemed  about 
to  break  down.      It   was    long   before   his    faltering  and 
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stooping  attitude  and  his  shuffling  style  of  walking  disap- 
peared. The  regular  taking  of  opiates  had  greatly  contri- 
buted to  weakening  the  unfortunate  boy.  He  had  passed 
in  sleep  more  than  half  his  life. 

As  in  all  cases  of  unusual  excitement  a  slackening  of 
public  interest  is  sure  to  follow,  so  it  happened  in  this  case. 
After  some  months,  the  extraordinary  event  had  lost  its 
novelty,  and  the  universal  eagerness  to  hear  news  of  Theo- 
dore Waldner  was  subsiding.  The  judicial  investigation 
had  been  without  important  result.  Wiilfing  and  his  wife 
had  disclosed  nothing,  and,  indeed,  nothing  could  be 
charged  against  the  former,  except  his  intimacy  with  Hen- 
nenhoft  at  a  time  previous  to  the  probable  birth  of  the 
unfortunate  child.  By  the  disclosure  of  Wiilfing's  earlier 
oflFences  his  reinstatement  to  his  former  official  position 
had  become  impossible.  When  Wiilfing  and  his  wife 
were  released  from  custody,  they  only  appeared  once 
more  in  Steinthal  to  dispose  of  their  property.  It  made 
some  sensation  that  the  Baron  Otto  de  Fernau  himself 
met  them  at  Steinthal  and  treated  them  with  the  utmost 
consideration.  It  was  said  that  Wiilfing  intended  to  emi- 
grate to  America.  As  for  Hennenhoft,  several  facts  had 
been  ascertained,  regarding  his  whereabouts,  after  his 
attempt  to  burn  Count  Wildenschwert's  castle.  He  had 
been  seen  roaming  round  for  a  while  in  the  country,  and  then 
had  left  for  Havre,  a  port  frequently  used  by  Germans 
about  to  emigrate  to  America.  Four  years  later  he  had 
reappeared,  and  immediately  obtained  the  appointment  as 
woodkeeper  in  the  domains  of  Mrs.  de  Fernau.  People 
generally  believed  that  his  victim,  the  boy  Theodore  Wald- 
ner, had  come  with  him  from  France,  and  many  held  the 
opinion  that  Hennenhoft  had  been  charged  by  some  French 
family  of  high  rank  to  place  the  boy  out  of  sight. 

There  was  also  another  theory  according  to  which  the 
foundling  was  believed  to  be  a  child  of  Countess  Jadwiga„ 
and  that  she  had  charged  Hennenhoft  with  putting  him  out 
of  the  way,  in  order  to  get,  after  her  divorce,  possession  of 
her  property,  which  otherwise  the  Count,  her  husband, 
would  have  been  entitled  to  keep.  Other  facts  seemed  to 
support  this  theory,  the  crime  having  been  perpetrated  on 
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her  own  lands,  and  by  one  of  her  officials.     Years  ag-o 
the  Countess  had  all  but  fled  from  her  husband,  and  this 
had  happened  almost  ^t  the  same  time  with  other  events 
so  mysterious  that  even  the  Count  had  not  dared  to  Kft  the 
veil  from  them.     The  Count  had  made  several  attempts  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  his  wife,  all  of  which  had 
failed.    Then,  divorce  had  been  pronounced,  and  the  Count 
had  re-entered  the  service  of  government  under  which  he 
had  been  sent  beyond  the  ocean  on  a  diplomatic  mission. 
But  this  was  not  all.     Upon  the  first  rumor  of  what  had 
happened,  the  Countess,   now  Mrs.  de   Femau,  suddenly 
departed  for  Italy.     That    excited    grave    suspicion,    too 
weak,  however,  for  a  formal  accusation  against  her.    When, 
after  some  years,  she  returned,  these  rumors  had  either 
died  away,  or  were    drowned    in  the   louder  sounds  of 
carriage  wheels  rolling  up  to  her  gate*  or  in  the  strains  of 
music  at  her  receptions. 

Mrs.  de  Femau ^s  attitude,  indeed,  was  such  as  to-  win  for 
her  general  admiration.  If  peopleJ  whispered  that  she  was 
not  altogether  free  from  reproaches  in  regard  to  her  divorce 
from  her  former  husband,  nobody  could  deny  that  her 
whole  life  since  that  time  was  irreproachable.  Her  manner 
of  conducting  the  education  of  her  two  sons  gathered 
golden  opinions  for  her,  and  placed  her  stem  sense  of  duty 
in  the  strongest  possible  light.  Only  one  man  made  the 
remark  that  her  great  severity  was  self-imposed  atonement 
for  some  secret  guilt,  burdening  her  conscience.  And  this 
man  was  her  own  brother-inJaw,  Linda's  husband. 

Henry  de  Femau,  and  his  brother  Otto,  ever  since  Jad- 
wiga's  second  marriage,  had  completely  ignored  each  other. 
As  soon  as  the  events  connected  with  the  finding  of  Theo- 
dore Waldner  had  become  known,  Henry  de  Femau's 
neglect  of  his  brother  was  turned  into  a  feeling  of  hatred ; 
but  the  effect  on  Linda  was  that  of  compassion.  She  was 
convinced  that  Jadwiga  was  innocent  of  Waldner's  captivity, 
if  the  latter  was  really  her  and  Count  Wildenschwert's  son. 
But  her  husband  contested  this  opinion.  He  believed  that 
Jadwiga's  hatred  against  Count  Wildenschwert  had  blinded 
her  into  madness  and  fury  against  the  boy  bearing  his 
name. 
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It  was  about  two  years  after  Theodore  Waldner's  dis- 
covery, when  Henry  de  Fernau's  official  duties  obliged  him 
to  tarry  for  a  day  or  two  in  the  same  city  where  Lienhard 
Nesseljborn  was  performing  his  educational  experiment  with 
the  foundling.  By  this  time  the  opinion  had  spread  that 
Lienhard  was  pursuing  a  wrong  course,  owing  to  the  inter- 
ference  of  his  wife  and  his  two  daughters,  Levana  and 
Adelgunde.  Their  and  Lienhard's  views,  indeed,  differed 
widely.  For  them,  Theodore  Waldner  was  not  the  provi- 
dential object  of  true  and  pure  education,  but  rather  the 
centre  of  a  scandal  in  high  life,  perhaps  a  Count,  a  Prince, 
or  even  an  heir  to  a  throne.  They  surrounded  their  "  foster- 
brother"  with  flattery ;  they  put  in  his  head  ideas  of  a  great 
and  brilliant  future.  At  one  time  they  would  intimate  to 
the  boy,  how  his  mother,  a  lady  of  high  rank,  was  weeping 
and  longing  for  him,  prevented,  unquestionably,  by  certain 
secret  considerations  from  acknowledging  him  before  the 
world.  Another  time  they  would  give  him  to  understand 
that  most  probably  his  mother  had  acted  fraudulently  to- 
wards his  father.  Theodore  had  doubtless  stood  in  some- 
body's way  who,  by  his  removal,  had  secured  some  enormous 
gain.  Lienhard's  course  was  much  too  slow  for  his  daughters; 
in  order  to  hasten  it,  they  constantly  tried  to  get  the  start 
of  their  father.  Theodore  was,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  par- 
ticipate in  their  own  social  culture.  Thereby  they  sickened, 
and  confounded  the  unfortunate  boy's  mind.  Obstinacy 
and  waywardness  were  planted  in  his  child-like  soul ;  dis- 
trust and  unspeakable  pain  took  possession  of  it,  and  he 
often  would  assert  with  tears  a  longing  for  his  gloomy 
prison. 

Henry  de  Femau  resolved  to  see  the  foundling,  whose 
likeness  with  both  the  Count  Wildenschwert  and  Jadwiga 
was  unmistakable.  His  shaip  eye  soon  discovered  that 
those  who  found  fault  with  Nesselborn's  educational  method, 
were  right.  All  the  town  and  vicinity  were  of  the  same 
opinion.  Mr.  Nesselborn,  they  said,  had  the  very  best  in- 
tentions, but  he  was  much  too  weak  to  counteract  the 
mischievous  influence  of  his  family.  The  youth  was  taken 
to  every  party,  where  he  was  the  special  attraction  for  the 
ladies.      Last  winter  he  had  even  taken  part  in  dancing 
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parties  while,  a  year  before,  he  had  not  even  been  able   to 
walk.      The  public  was  generally  aware  that  his  zeal    for 
learning  had  slackened,  while  the  variety  of  new  objects  by 
which  his  rudimentary  knowledge  was  more  confused   than 
enriched,  was  ever  increasing. 

President  de  Femau  candidly  expressed  his  opinion  to 
Mr.  Nesselbom,  who,  with  deep  emotion,  confessed  his  com- 
plete failure.     "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  take  the  boy  away  from 
me.     Heaven  knows  with  what  enthusiasm  I  entered  upon 
my  work.      But  the  unhappy  idea  of  the  people  that  the 
boy  was  the  whole  world's  property  has  destroyed  my  quiet 
labors,  and  counteracted  my  best  plans.    This  flower  of  the 
dungeon  needed  quiet  and  secluded  nursing  under  a  g-lass 
bell.    Ah !    my  home  is  not  quiet  and  secluded !     My  wife 
has  always  been  eager  for  changes.    She  loves  society  and 
the  restless  intercourse  of  daily  life.     So  do  my  daughters, 
and  this  has  prevented  me  from  keeping  the  control  of  my 
pupil.    I  confess,  it  is  my  greatest  desire  to  be  relieved  from 
this  duty.    The  boy  is  like  the  bud  of  a  flower,  prematurely 
removed  from  its  stem  to  unfold  it  by  artificial  means.    The 
bud  must  once  more  be  restored  to  its  stem,  once  more  he 
must  become  a  child  to  be  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  plainest 
nature.     Else  he  will  be  ruined.    He  surely  will  become  a 
worthless  member  of  society,  unless  we  can  take  him  back 
to  the  very  threshold  of  his  former  tomb,  and  carefully  and 
slowly  pave  his  new  road  into  the  world." 

"  But  how  can  we  accomplish  this  ?"  interrupted  the  Pre- 
sident, calmly  and  with  sympathy. 

Lienhard  proposed  his  own  father  as  most  fit  for  recom- 
mencing Theodore  Waldner's  education.  Although  Mr. 
de  Fernau  considered  it  as  dangerous  in  many  respects  to 
transfer  the  unfortunate  boy  to  the  very  vicinity  of  his 
former  prison  life,  he  nevertheless  assented  to  the  proposed 
change  after  he  had  found  that  old  Mr.  Nesselborn  was 
eminently  qualified  to  correct  the  great  mistakes  which  had 
been  committed  in  the  experiments  to  which  Theodore 
Waldner  had  been  subjected. 

Six  months  after  Theodore's  transfer  to  Steinthal,  Lien- 
hard  Nesselbom  moved  into  the  metropolis,  where  he  estab- 
lished a  great  educational  institute,  intended  to  compete 
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with  the  gymnasia  of  the  city.  The  establishment  had  a 
surprising  success,  and  its  fame  soon  extended  far  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  Germany.  It  was  whispered  that  Lienhard 
had  received  the  necessary  funds  from  the  Baron  Otto  de 
Femau  and  his  wife  Jadwiga. 
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THE  MUSCULAR  STRENGTH  OF  INSECTS. 

THE  strength  of  an  insect  can  be  finely  illustrated  by  a 
feat  that  was  once  performed  by  a  beetle — oryctes 
tnaimon — a  variety  that  is  quite  common  in  the  United 
States.  The  beetle,  for  want  of  any  box  at  hand,  was  put 
beneath  a  quart  bottle  full  of  milk  upon  a  table,  the  hollow 
at  the  bottom  allowing  him  room  to  stand  upright.  Pre 
sently,  to  the  surprise  of  all  in  the  room,  the  bottle  began 
slowly  to  move  and  glide  along  the  smooth  table,  propelled 
by  the  muscular  power  of  the  imprisoned  insect,  and  con- 
tinued for  some  time  to  perambulate  the  surface.  The 
weight  of  the  bottle  and  its  contents  could  not  have  been 
less  than  three  pounds  and  a  half,  while  that  of  the  beetle 
was  about  half  an  ounce,  so  that  it  readily  moved  a  weight 
one  hundred  and  twelve  times  exceeding  its  own.  A  better 
notion  than  figures  can  convey  will  be  obtained  of  this  feat 
by  supposing  a  lad  of  fifteen  to  be  imprisoned  under  the 
great  bell  of  St.  Paul's,  which  weighs  1 2,000  pounds,  and  to 
move  it  to  and  fro  upon  a  smooth  pavement  by  pushing 
within  against  the  side. 

We  have  another  instance  of  insect  power  that  is  quite  as 
remarkable  as  the  one  just  related.  A  small  kind  of  carabus, 
an  elegantly  formed  ground  beetle,  weighing  three  and  a 
half  grains,  was  once  fastened  by  a  silk  thread  to  a  piece  of 
paper,  a  weight  having  been  previously  laid  upon  the  latter. 
At  a  distance  of  ten  inches  from  its  load,  the  insect  was 
able  to  drag  after  it,  upon  an  inclined  plane  of  twenty-five 
degrees,  very  nearly  eighty-five  grains ;  but  when  placed 
on  a  plane  of  five  degrees  inclination,  it  drew  after  it  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  grains,  exclusive  of  the  friction  to 
be  overcome  in  moving  its  load. 
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CHAIRS. 

A  CHAIR  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  in- 
ventions.   After  the  use  of  fire,  after  the  rudest  forms 
of  grinding  and  weaving,  something  to  sit  down  upon  must 
have  presented  itself  as    the   next  desideratum.      But    it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  a  chair  was  the  direct  result. 
As  Lord  Lytton  says :    "  Man  has  only  given  to  him,    not 
the  immediate  knowledge  of  the  perfect,  but  the  means  to 
strive  towards  the  perfect."    And  he  elsewhere  observes: 
'*  Man  must  build  a  hut  before  he  can  build  a  Parthenon." 

At  work  in  the  primeval  forest,  felling  trees  and  clearing- 
the  ground,  man  may  first  have  experienced  the  comfort  of 
a  raised  seat  by  placing  himself  on  the  stump  of  a  tree. 
But,  however  eligible  this  support  might  be  in  other  re- 
spects, it  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  immova- 
ble.   But  blocks  could  be  sawed  off  so  as  to  become  move- 
able.   A  brilliant  thought !   no  sooner  conceived  than  acted 
upon  ;  and  perhaps  several  generations  passed  before  some 
genius  hit  upon  the  idea  of  obviating  the  cumbersomeness 
of  these  heavy,  solid  blocks,  by  fastening  a  piece  of  plank  on 
three  supporters,  and  producing  a  three-legged  stool.    The 
tradition  runs  that  Tarquin  introduced   the  ivory  curule 
chairs  into  Rome  ;  be  this  as  it  may,  they  were  in  use  in  the 
time  of  Brutus  ;    who,  though   he  destroyed  the  kingly 
power,  and  changed  the  Constitution  of  Rome  from  a  Mon- 
archy into  a  Republic,  knew  how  Gir  he  could  safely  go,  and 
did  not  dare  to  touch  the  chairs.    The  praetors  and  ediles 
who  were  permitted  to  occupy  them,  esteemed  the  privilege 
so  highly  that  they  retained  the  curule  chair  at  home  after 
their  term  of  office  had  expired,  as  a  proof  of  the  dignity  to 
which  they  had  attained.'   These  Roman  officials  were  so 
much  attached  to  their  seats  that  they  would  not  part  with 
them  when  they  went  abroad,  but  had  chairs  placed  upon 
wheels,  and  in  these  chariots — often  elaborately  ornamented 
with  gold  and  precious  stones — they  showed  themselves  to 
the  admiring,  unseated  multitude.    The  Romans  considered 
it  an  honor  to  ride  in  these  wheeled  curules,  that  were  "  re- 
markably   high,"   Pliny  tells  us — a  convenient  method  of 
acquainting  the    spectators  with  the  degree  of   homage 
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expected  from  them,  equivalent  to  the  method  employed  by 
artists  of  olden  times,  who  always  depicted  kings  and  heroes 
as  at  least  twice  the  size  of  ordinary  men. 

"  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  saith  the  preacher. 
At  the  period  known  in  art  language  as  the  Renaissance, 
the  modern  European  was  struck  with  the  idea  of  going 
about  in  chairs.  About  the  year  1581,  covered  chairs,  slung 
on  poles,  were  invented  at  Sedan,  whence  the  name  of  these 
conveyances.  Sir  Sanders  Duncombe  obtained  a  patent  for 
the  Sedan  chair  in  1634,  and  by  1649  they  were  in  general 
use.  In  171 1,  an  act  was  passed  limiting  the  number  of 
licensed  Sedan  chairs  to  200,  but  in  1726  it  was  increased  to 
400.    This  act  did  not  affect  the  use  of  private  chairs. 

When  the  favorite — Buckingham—used  this  mode  of  con- 
veyance, he  was  hooted  at  by  the  public,  who  cried  that  he 
was  employing  his  fellow-creatures  to  do  the  service  of 
beasts ;  but  this  prejudice  soon  gave  way,  and  the  Sedan 
chair,  often  handsomely  g^lt  and  painted,  became  part  of 
the  furniture  of  the  hall  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility  and  the 
wealthier  classes,  and  the  chairmen  formed  a  part  of  every 
large  establishment. — Temple  Bar. 
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THE    SUNBEAM. 

THE  greatest  of  physical  paradoxes  is  the  sunbeam. 
It  is  the  most  potent  and  versatile  force  we  have,  and 
yet  it  behaves  itself  like  the  gentlest  and  most  accommodat- 
ing. Nothing  can  fall  more  softly  and  more  silently  upon 
the  earth  than  the  rays  of  our  great  luminary, — not  even 
the  feathery  flakes  of  snow,  which  thread  their  way  through 
the  atmosphere  as  if  they  were  too  filmy  to  yield  to  the  de- 
mands of  gravity  like  grosser  things.  The  most  delicate 
slip  of  gold  leaf,  exposed  as  a  target  to  the  sun's  shafts,  is 
not  stirred  to  the  extent  of  a  hair,  though  an  infant's  faintest 
breath  would  set  it  into  tremulous  motion.  The  tenderest 
of  human  organs, — the  apple  of  the  eye,— though  pierced 
and  buffetted  each  day  by  thousands  of  sunbeams,  suffers  no 
pain  during  the  process,  but  rejoices  in  their  sweetness,  and 
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blesses  the  useful  light.    Yet  a  few  of  those  rays,  insinuat- 
ing themselves  into  a  mass  of  iron,  like  the  Britannia  Tubu- 
lar Bridge,  will  compel  the  closely  knit  particles  to  separate 
and  will  move  the  whole  enormous  fabric  wich  as  much  ease 
as  a  giant  would  stir  a  straw.    The  play  of  those  beams  on 
our  sheets  of  water  lifts  up  layer  after  layer  into  the  atmos- 
phere, and  hoists  whole  rivers  from  their  beds,  only  to  drop 
them  again  in  snows  upon  the  hilb  or  in  fattening^  shov^^rs 
upon  the  plains.     Let  but  the  air  drink  in  a  little  more  sun- 
shine at  one  place  than  another,  and  out  of  it  springy  the 
tempest  or  the  hurricane,  which  desolates  a  whole  reg-ion  in 
its  lunatic  wrath.    The  marvel  is,  that  a  power  which  is 
capable  of  assuming  such  a  diversity  of  forms,  and  of  pro- 
ducing such  stupendous  results,  should  come  to  us  in  so 
gentle,  so  peaceful,  and  so  unpretentious  a  guise ! 
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NO    BONES    IN    THE    OCEAN. 

MR.  JEFFREY  has  established  the  fact  that  bones 
disappear  in  the  ocean.  By  dredging  it  is  common 
to  bring  up  teeth,  but  rarely  ever  a  bone  of  any  kind ;  these, 
however  compact,  dissolve  if  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
water  but  a  little  time.  On  the  contrary,  teeth — which  are 
not  bones  any  more  than  whales  are  fish — ^resist  the  destroy- 
ing action  of  the  sea-water  indefinitely.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
powerful  solvent.  Still  the  popular  opinion  is  that  it  is  a 
brine.  If  such  were  the  case,  the  bottom  of  all  the  seas 
would,  long  ago,  have  been  shallowed  by, immense  accumu- 
lations of  carcasses  and  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
constantly  floating  into  them. 

Dentine,  the  peculiar  material  of  which  teeth  are  formed, 
and  the  enamel  covering  them,  offer  extraordinary  resist- 
ance to  those  chemical  agencies  which  resolve  other  animal 
remains  into  nothingness.  Mounds  in  the  West,  tumuli  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  which  are  believed  to  antedate  sacred  his- 
tory for  thousands  of  years,  yield  up  perfectly  sound  teeth, 
on  which  time  appears  to  have  made  no  impression 
whatever. 
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WHAT  KNOWLEDGE  IS  OF  MOST  WORTH? 

EDUCATION  FOR  GAINING  A  LIVELIHOOD. 

PART     FIVE. 

WE  need  not  insist  on  the  value  of  that  knowledge 
which  aids  indirect  self-preservation  by  facilitating 
the  gaining  of  a  livelihood.  This  is  admitted  by  all ;  and, 
indeed,  by  the  mass  is  perhaps  too  exclusively  regarded  as 
the  end  of  education.  But  while  every  one  is  ready  to  en- 
dorse the  abstract  proposition  that  instruction  fitting  youths 
for  the  business  of  life  is  of  high  importance,  or  even  to  con- 
sider it  of  supreme  importance ;  yet  scarcely  any  inquire 
what  instruction  will  so  fit  them.  It  is  true  that  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  are  taught  with  an  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  their  uses ;  but  when  we  have  said  this  we  have 
said  nearly  all.  While  the  great  bulk  of  what  else  is 
acquired  has  no  bearing  on  the  industrial  activities,  an  im- 
mensity of  information  that  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  in- 
dustrial activities  is  entirely  passed  over. 

For,  leaving  out  only  some  very  small  classes,  what  are 
all  men  employed  in  ?  They  are  employed  in  the  produc- 
tion, preparation,  and  distribution  of  commodities.  And  on 
what  does  the  efficiency  in  the  production,  preparation,  and 
distribution  of  commodities  depend  ?  It  depends  on  the 
use  of  methods  fitted  to  the  respective  natures  of  these  com- 
modities ;  it  depends  on  an  adequate  knowledge  of  their 
physical,  chemical,  or  vital  properties,  as  the  case  may  be  ; 
that  is,  it  depends  on  Science.  This  order  of  knowledge, 
which  is  in  great  part  ignored  in  our  school  courses,  is  the 
order  of  knowledge  underlying  the  right  performance  of  all 
those  processes  by  which  civilized  life  is  made  possible. 
Undeniable  as  is  this  truth,  and  thrust  upon  us  as  it  is  at 
every  turn,  there  seems  to  be  no  living  consciousness  of  it : 
its  very  familiarity  makes  it  unregarded.  To  g^ve  due 
weight  to  our  argument,  we  must,  therefore,  realize  this 
truth  to  the  reader  by  a  rapid  review  of  the  facts. 

For  all  the  higher  arts  of  construction,  some  acquaintance 
with  Mathematics  is  indispensable.  The  village  carpenter, 
who,  lacking  rational  instruction,  lays  out  his  work  by  em- 
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pirical  rules  learnt  in  his  apprenticeship,  equally  with  the 
builder  of  a  Britannia  Bridge,  makes  hourly  reference    to 
the  laws  of  quantitative  relations.    The  surveyor  on  ivhose 
survey  the  land  is  purchased ;  the  architect  in  desigTiing-  a 
mansion  to  be  built  on  it ;  the  builder  in  preparing-  his  esti- 
mates ;    his  foreman  in  laying  out  the  foundations  ;    the 
masons  in  cutting,  the  stones ;  and  the  various  artisans  who 
put  up  the  fittings ;  are  all  guided  by  geometrical  truths. 
Railway-making  is  regulated  from  beginning  to  end  by  ma- 
thematics :  alike  in  the  preparation  of  plans  and  sections  ; 
in  staking  out  the  line  ;  in  the  mensuration  of  cuttings  and 
embankments  ;  in  the  designing,  estimating,  and  building-  of 
bridges,  culverts,  viaducts,  tunnels,  stations.    And  similarly 
with  the  harbors,  docks,  piers,  and  various  engineering  and 
architectural  works  that  fringe  the  coasts  and  overspread  the 
face  of  the  country ;  as  well  as  the  mines  that  run  under- 
neath it*    Out  of  geometry,  too,  as  applied  to  astronomy, 
the  art  of  navigation  has  grown ;  and  so,  by  this  science, 
has  been  made  possible  that  enormous  foreign  commerce 
which  supports  a  large  part  of  our  population,  and  supplies 
us  with  many  necessaries  and  tnost  of  our  luxuries.    And 
now-a-days  even  the  farmer,  for  the  correct  laying  out  of 
his  drains,  has  recourse  to  the  level — that  is,  to  geometrical 
principles.      When  from   those   divisions  of   mathematics 
which  deal  with  space^  and  number y  some  small  smattering  of 
which  is  given  in  schools,  we  turn  to  that  other  division 
which  deals  with  force^  of   which    even  a  smattering  is 
scarcely  ever  given,  we  meet  with  another  large  class  of  ac- 
tivities which  this  science  presides  over.     On  the  applica- 
tion of  rational  mechanics  depends  the  success  of  nearly  all 
modem  manufacture.      The  properties  of  the  lever,  the 
wheel  and  axle,  etc.,  are  involved  in  every  machine — every 
machine  is  a  solidified  mechanical  theorem ;    and  to  ma- 
chinery in  these    times  we    owe    nearly  all    production. 
Trace  the  history  of  the  breakfast-roll.     The  soil  out  of 
which  it  came  was  drained  with  machine-made  tiles;  the 
surface  was  turned  over  by  a  machine  ;  the  seed  was  put  in 
by  a  machine ;  the  wheat  was  reaped,  threshed,  and  win- 
nowed by  machines ;  by  machinery  it  was  ground  and  bolt- 
ed ;  and  had  the  flour  been  sent  to  Gosport,  it  might  have 
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been  made  into  biscuits  by  a  machine.  Look  round  the 
room  in  which  you  sit.  If  modem,  probably  the  bricks  in 
its  walls  were  machine-made;  by  machinery  the  flooring 
was  sawn  and  planed,  the  mantel-shelf  sawn  and  polished, 
the  paper-hangings  made  and  printed ;  the  veneer  on  the 
table,  the  turned  legs  of  the  chairs,  the  carpet,  the  curtains, 
are  all  products  of  machinery.  And  your  clothing — plain, 
figured,  or  printed — is  it  not  wholly  woven,  nay,  perhaps 
even  sewed,  by  machinery  ?  And  the  volume  you  are  read- 
ing— are  not  its  leaves  fabricated  by  one  machine  and 
covered  with  these  words  by  another  ?  Add  to  this  that  for 
the  means  of  distribution  over  both  land  and  sea,  we  are 
similarly  indebted.  And  then  let  it  be  remembered  that  ac- 
cording as  the  principles  of  mechanics  are  well  or  ill  used 
to  these  ends,  comes  success  or  failure — individual  and  na- 
tional. The  engineer  who  misapplies  his  formulae  for  the 
strength  of  materials,  builds  a  bridge  that  breaks  down. 
The  manufacturer,  whose  apparatus  is  badly  devised,  can- 
not  compete  with  another  whose  apparatus  wastes  less  in 
friction  and  inertia.  The  ship-builder  adhering  to  the  old 
model,  is  outsailed  by  one  who  builds  on  the  mechanically- 
justified  wave-line  principle.  And  as  the  ability  of  a  nation 
to  hold  its  own  against  other  nations  depends  on  the  skilled 
activity  of  its  units,  we  see  that  on  such  knowledge  may  turn 
the  national  fate.  Judge,  then,  the  worth  of  mathematics. 
— Herbert  Spencer, 


#  ■  ♦  ■  » 


PROFESSOR  HUXLEY  advocates  the  use  of  the  Bible 
as  a  reading  book  in  schools  in  language  of  unusual 
warmth,  which  may  well  surprise  those  of  his  critics  who  , 
charge  him,  rather  hastily,  we  think,  with  "  materialism " 
and  "  atheism."  His  accusers  may  take  comfort  in  the  old 
adage,  "  Fas  est,  et  ab  hoste  doceri." 

These  are  the  words  of  the  eminent  naturalist : 

**  I  have  always  been  strongly  in  favor  of  secular  education,  in  the 
sense  of  education  without  theology ;  but  I  must  confess  I  have  been 
no  less  seriously  perplexed  to  know  by  what  practical  measures  the 
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religious  feeling,  which  is  the  essential  basis  of  conduct,  was  to  be 
kept  up,  in  the  present  utterly  chaotic  state  of  opinion  on  these  mat- 
ters, without  the  use  of  the  Bible.    The  pagan  moralists  lack  life  and 
color,  and  even  the  noble  Stoic,  Marcus  Antonlus,  is  too  hig-fa  and 
refined  for  an  ordinary  child.    Take  the  Bible  as  a  whole  ;  make  the 
severest  deductions  which  fair  criticism  can  dictate  fox  shortcomiD^ 
and  positive  errors ;  eliminate,  as  a  sensible  lay  teacher  would  do.  if 
left  to  himself,  all  that  it  is  not  desirable  for  children  to  occupy  them- 
selves with— and  there  still  remains  in  this  old  literature  a  Vast  resi- 
duum of  moral  beauty  and  grandeur.    And  then  consider  the  gfreat 
historical  fact  that,  for  three  centuties,  this  book  has  been  'viroven 
into  the  life  of  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  English  history  ;  that  it 
has  become  the  national  epic  of  Britaiui  and  is  fsimiliar  to  noble  and 
simple,  from  John-o'-Groat's  House  to  Land's  End,  as  Dante  and 
Tasso  were  once  to  the  Italians  ;  that  it  is  written  in  the  noblest  and 
purest  English,  and  abounds  in  exquisite  beauties  of  mere  literary 
form  ;  and,  finally,  that  it  forbids  the  veriest  hind  who  never  left  his 
village  to  be  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  other  countries  and  other 
civilizations,  and  of  a  great  past,  stretching  back  to  the  farthest  limits 
of  the  oldest  nations  in  the  world.    By  the  study  of  what  other  book 
could  children  be  so  much  humanized  and  made  to  feel  that  each 
figure  in  that  vast  historical  procession  fills,  like  themselves,  but  a 
momentary  space  in  the  interval  between  two  eternities  ;  and  earns 
the  blessings  or  the  curses  of  all  time,  according  to  its  effort  to  do 
good  and  hate  evil,  even  as  they  also  are  earning  their  payment  for 
their  work  ?" 


•  m  •  • 


ANECDOTE  OF  DICKENS'  READING. 

A  BOSTON  lady  of  excellent  good  sense,  but  who  was 
not  so  familiar  with  the  great  novelist's  writings  as  she 
might  have  been,  attended  one  of  the  readings,  and  after- 
wards described  her  experience  as  follows  :  **  I  went  in  and 
took  a  seat  well  in  front.  I  was  quite  alone,  and  did  not  see 
a  single  familiar  face  around  me.  Presently  a  man  rushed  on 
the  stage  and  cried,  '  Marley  was  dead,  to  beg^n  with !'  It 
was  so  sudden  and  unexpected  that  the  announcement  quite 
upset  me.  I  turned  round  to  the  people  immediately  behind 
me,  and  asked:  'What  did  that  man  say?'  They,  being  of 
the  kaute  noblesse^  stared  at  me  an  instant,  but  answered  not 
a  word.  *  For  Heaven's  sake,*  said  I,  *  will  you  tell  me  what 
it  means — who  is  dead  ?'     But  not  a  word  did  they  vouch- 
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safe  in  response.  Their  dumbness  intensified  my  wonder 
and  mystification  ;  and  a  third  time  I  besought  them  : 
*  Gracious  goodness !  will  none  of  you  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter  ?  Somebody's  dead — can't  you  speak  ?'  They  gor- 
gonized  me  from  head  to  foot  with  a  stony  Boston  stare, 
exchanged  glances  of  derision,  but  opened  not  their  mouths. 
I  found  I  could  get  no  information  from  that  quarter,  so  I 
looked  about  me,  and  seeing  no  indications  of  general  dis- 
may, but  everybody  intently  regarding  the  man  on  the  stage, 
I  presently  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  be  Dickens 
himself,  and  that  there  wasn't  anybody  dead,  after  all." 


» •  # 


FLOATING    ISLANDS. 

GIPPSLAND  is  a  Province  of  Victoria.  It  is  bounded 
by  the  Australian  Alps  on  all  sides  except  on  the 
South,  which  the  sea  washes  far  over  one  hundred  miles. 
It  may  be  called  the  Piedmont  of  Australia,  rich  fertile 
plains  intersected  by  rivers  flowing  into  a  lake  system 
extending  all  along  the  coast,  and  separated  from  the  sea  by 
a  sandy  narrow  ridge,  with  one  navigable  opening.  A  local 
paper,  the  Gippsland  Times^  gives  the  following  description 
of  "  floating  islands  "  on  the  lakes : 

"  As  one  of  the  Gippsland  Steam  Navigation  Company's  steamers 
was  recently  crossing  Lake  Wellington,  the  man  at  the  wheel  sud- 
denly observed  land  right  in  the  track  of  the  steamer,  and  apparently 
only  a  short  distance  from  the  straits  separating  Lakes  Wellington 
and  Victoria.  He  called  the  captain's  attention  to  the  strange  sight, 
and  on  coming  up  close,  the  land  was  discovered  to  be  a  small  island, 
about  thirty  yards  in  length  by  twenty  broad.  It  was  covered  with  a 
rich  coating  of  luxuriant  grass  ;  and  small  trees,  tea  tree,  and  bush 
shrubs,  appeared  to  be  growing  in  profusion.  The  only  occupants 
of  this  remarkable  apparition  were  a  few  pigs,  feeding  away  con- 
tentedly and  apparently  enjoying  their  novel  journey  by  water.  A 
second  island  of  the  same  description,  but  much  smaller,  was  noticed 
a  little  ferther  on,  but  this  had  evidently  detached  itself  from  the 
larger  piece  of  land,  or  most  probably  had  been  separated  by  the 
rooting  depredations  of  the  porkers. 

"  From  what  portion  of  the  main  land  this  floating  island  came,  is 
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of  course,  matter  of  conjecture,  but  it  is  known  that  a  portion  of  the 
soil  at  Marley  Point,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Wellingloii. 
became  detached  recently,  and  floated  miles  across  the  lake  y^ith 
some  twenty  or  thirty  head  of  pigs  aboard.     As  long  as  the  -wiad 
drove  it  in  that  direction,  the  island  drifted  toward   M'Lren nan's 
Straits,  but  a  change  of  wind  brought  it  back  again,  after  a  three 
days'  trip,  within  a  mile  of  the  spot  from  which  it  had  broken  a'vray. 
We  believe  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  district  surveyor,  Mr.  Oaw^on, 
that  the  area  of  the  Roseneath  run,  west  of  Lake  Wellington,  has 
been  increased  some  twenty  or  thirty  acres  by  the  addition  of  drift 
islands. 


A     CALIFORNIA     OBITUARY. 

BODDLEPOPSTER  is  dead !  The  bare  announcement 
will  plunge  the  city  into  unspeakable  gloom.  The 
death  of  Boddlepopster  was  most  untimely  ;  he  should  have 
died  twenty  years  ago.  Probably  no  man  of  his  day  has  ex- 
erted so  peculiar  an  influence  upon  society  as  the  deceased. 
Ever  foremost  in  every  good  work  out  of  which  any  thing- 
could  be  made,  an  unstinted  dispenser  of  every  species  of 
charity  that  paid  a  commission  to  the  disburser,  Mr.  Bod- 
dlepopster was  a  model  of  generosity,  and  weighed  at  the 
time  of  his  death  one  hundred  and  ninety  odd  pounds. 

Originally  bom  in  Massachusetts,  but  for  ten  years  a  re- 
sident of  California  and  partially  bald,  possessing  a  cosmo- 
politan nature  that  loved  a  York  shilling  as  well,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  value,  as  a  Mexican  dollar,  the  subject  of  your 
memoir  was  one  whomit  was  an  honor  to  know,  and  whose 
close  friendship  was  a  luxury  that  only  the  aflSuent  could 
afford.  It  shall  ever  be  the  writer's  proudest  boast  that  he 
enjoyed  it  at  less  than  half  the  usual  rates.  Mr.  B.  was  the 
founder  of  the  new,  famous  Boddlepopster  Institute,  and 
for  some  years  preceding  his  death  suffered  severely  from  a 
soft  com,  which  has  probably  done  as  much  for  agriculture 
as  any  similar  concern  in  the  foothills  of  our  State. 

In  1863  he  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society 
for  the  Preyention  of  Humanity  to  Mongolians,  and  but  for 
the  loss  of  an  eye  in  carrying  out  its  principles,  would  have 
been  one  of  the  handsomest  whites  that  ever  resided  among 
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us.     There  is  little  doubt  that  he  might  have  aspired  to  any 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  so  universal  was  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  by  those  he  voted  for.     In  an  evil  mo- 
ment he  was  induced  to  associate  himself  in  business  with 
the  Rev.  Albert  Williams,  and  though  he  speedily  withdrew 
from  the  firm,  he  was  never  wholly  able  to  eradicate  the  dis- 
grace from  his  constitution,  an(;i  it  finally  carried  him  to  his 
grave.     His  last  words,  as  he  was  snuffed  out,  were  charac- 
teristic of  the  man  ;  he  remarked  :  "  Fetch  me  that  catnip 
tea !"    The  catnip  consolation  arrived  too  late  to  be  of  any 
use  ;  he  had  gone !    Farewell,  noble  heart,  pure  soul,  bright 
intellect !    We  shall  meet  again* 


<  ■  »  I  ■ 


IS  THE  EARTH  GROWING  SMALLER? 

AN  argument  was  not  long  since  presented  by  the  geolo- 
gist, Mr.  Lesley,  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
to  the  eflfect  that  the  earth  has  sensibly  shrunk  since  its  ori- 
ginal formation  as  a  solid  body.  The  intimation  might  be 
accepted  with  equanimity,  but  it  seems  that  we  are  to  un- 
derstand the  process  is  still  going  on.  This,  we  must  admit, 
is  a  much  more  serious  affair.  If  the  earth  is  to  keep  on 
getting  smaller,  and  population  to  keep  on  getting  larger, 
where  is  the  thing  to  end  ?  Clearly  if  the  two  processes  are 
to  continue,  and  that  by  appreciable  gradations,  the  time 
can  be  predicted,  with  the  certainty  of  an  eclipse,  when  the 
world  will  no  longer  be  able  to  support  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  systematic  destruction  of  a  part  of  mankind  will  become 
unavoidable  in  order  to  preserve  the  race. 

It  is  plain  that  with  this  contingency  before  us,  various 
modifications  will  naturally  have  to  be  made  in  social  and 
political  estimates.  Such  reducers  of  the  population,  for 
example,  as  Herod  or  Von  Moltke,  may  appear,  in  the  light 
of  this  new  revelation  of  science,  tb  be  benefactors  of  their 
species  in  a  sense  previously  undreamed  of  by  humanita- 
rians ;  Mr.  Malthus  may  shine  as  a  far  more  exalted  person 
than  before,  and  even  the  Oriental  sacrifices  of  Juggernaut 
and  the  Suttee  may  become  invested  with  charms  that  the 
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wildest  of  fanatics  have  hitherto  failed  to  impute  to  them. 
We  are  accustomed  to  believe  that  our  boundless  Western 
prairies  will  sustain  the  most  extraordinary  number  of  f>eo- 
pie.      Every  now  and   then    some    ingenious    statistician 
amuses  himself  by  reckoning  up  the  billions  who  i?rill  live 
and  flourish  out  there  in  assignable  periods.     But  if  the  na- 
tional acres  are  to  grow  "  small  by  degrees  and  beautifirilj 
less,"  while,  with  our  mill-stream  immigration,  the  census  of 
each  decade  soars  higher  and  higher,  we  repeat,  where  is 
this  thing  to  end  ? 

Let  us  hasten  to  reassure  those  who  are  solicitous  for  the 
welfare  of  posterity,  and  say  that,  like  the  possible  event  of 
its  being  struck  by  a  comet,  the  chance  of  the  earth's  serious 
diminution  in  size  is  exceedingly  remote.    Planets  tend  to  ap- 
proach each  other,  no  doubt,  but  the  catastrophe  need  not 
in  any  case  be  gjravely  apprehended.     Whether  the  gradual 
cooling  of  the  earth,  which  we  know  to  be  going  on,  or  the 
diminishing  velocity  of  its  rotation,  are  the  sole  causes  iy{ 
the  imputed  shrinkage,  or  not,  the    closest    calculations 
arrive  at  so  limited  a  change,  in  a  prodigious  term  of  years, 
that  all  fears  on  the  subject  can  rationally  be  dismissed. 
Under  any  circumstances,  on  the  basis  of  Laplace's  demon- 
stration, that  the  earth's  rotation  could  not  have  been  less 
than  one-tenth  of  a  day  as  its  maximum  of  velocity,  the  then 
surface  could    have    been,  we  are  assured,  only   130  per 
cent,  larger  than  now ;  and,  without  going  into  the  vexed 
question  of  the  age  of  our  planet,  we  may  fairly  take  com- 
fort in  this  assurance. 

Yet  another  source  of  consolation  is  open  to  us.  If  the 
earth  shrinks,  who  knows  but  that  men  will  shrink  too?  We 
have  been  told  on  high  authority  that  "  there  were  giants 
in  those  days,"  and,  on  authority  more  recent  and  less 
trusty,  that  the  famous  effigy  of  CardiflF  was  one  of  them.  It 
cannot  be  disputed,  whatever  the  rapacity  of  the  growing 
biped,  that  the  consumption  of  food  by  mankind  would  vary 
in  the  ratio  of  their  bulk.  This,  then,  is  a  consoling  reflec- 
tion, even  on  the  theory  that  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst. 
Perhaps,  after  all.  Swift  only  anticipated  the  future  in  his 
famous  romance,  while  at  the  same  time  realizing  the  remote 
past ;  and,  possibly,  wliereas  our  world  was  oncp  peopled 
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by  creatures  like  those  of  Brobdingnag,  it  may  be  occupied 
hereafter — when  its  diameter  is  fifty  miles  or  so — by  beings 
like  the  mannakins  of  Laputa.  We  advise  our  readers, 
however,  to  langh  at  all  such  wild  speculations  whenever 
and  wherever  they  may  meet  with  them. — N.  K  Times. 


-•-•n 


MONT    CENIS    TUNNEL. 

THE  greatest  engineering  work  of  the  great  century  of 
engineering  has  at  last  been  accomplished.  The  Mont 
Cenis  Tunnel  is,  perhaps,  a  more  wonderful  triumph  of 
genius  and  perseverance  than  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  or  the 
Suez  CanaL  Its  length  is  seven  miles  and  three-fifths,  it  is 
twenty-six  feet  and  a  quarter  in  width,  and  nineteen  feet 
eight  inches  in  height,  and  will  carry  a  double  line  of  rails 
from  France,  under  the  Alps,  to  Italy.  The  tunnel,  which 
is  of  course  unfinished  as  yet,  has  been  cut  by  atmospheric 
machinery  through  the  solid  rock,  schist,  limestone,  and 
quartz,  the  air  which  moved  the  .chisels  escaping  from  its . 
compression  to  supply  the  lungs  of  the  workmen.  The 
work  has  been  fifteen  years  in  progress,  without  reckoning 
the  time  spent  in  preliminary  investigations ;  it  has  been 
carried  on  continuously  from  1861  till  now.  The  railway 
up  the  Sion  valley  will  now,  before  long,  carry  its  passen- 
gers straight  through  from  Foumeaux  to  Bardon^che,  and 
it  will  be  possible  to  go  from  Paris  to  Milan  without  climb- 
ing an  Alpine  pass,  or  even  changing  the  railway  carriage. 
So  far  as  railway  transit  is  concerned,  there  are  therefore  no 
more  Alps.  The  great  mountain  chain  has  been  finally  re- 
moved. This  immense  work  has  been  carried  out  under 
vast  difficulties.  There  could  be  no  shafts  as  in  the  short 
tunnels  which  pierce  our  little  English  hills,  and  all  the  deb^ 
ris  had  to  be  carried  back  to  the  entrance.  It  was  begun  at 
both  ends,  and  the  workmen  who  thus  started,  seven  miles 
apart,  with  a  mountain  chain  between  them,  have  met  as 
accurately  as  though  there  had  been  but  a  hill  to  pierce. 
As  a  triumph  of  engineering  skill,  we  must  mark  this  work 
as  one  of  the  new  wonders  of  the  world. 
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TRIENNIALS. 

A  FEMALE  friend  of  ours,  prone  to  intermeddle  ^rith 
all  knowledge,  has  been  puzzling  her  brains  for  a  fort- 
night  over  a  Triennial  Catalogue  of  some  college  or  other, 
sent  to  her,  as  we  suppose,  by  her  young  man.     Having 
consulted  "  Watts  on  the  Mind,"  the  unabridged  "  Webster/' 
and  the  "  Young  Lady's  Assistant*'  in  vain,  she  appeals  to 
our  editorial  omniscience  for  light,  which  we  graciously 
proceed  to  impart  for  the  benefit  of  all  similariy  benig-hted 
persons,  as  foUoweth : 

A  Triennial  Catalogue  is  so-called  because  it  is  published 
semi-occasionally ;  or,  according  to  some  etymologists,  be- 
cause that  is  the  name  of  it.     It  is  generally  printed  in  what, 
for  want  of  a  distinctive  term,  is  often  styled  Latin,  in  order 
that  the  information  contained  in  it  may  be  kept  from  the 
vulgar ;  though  not  seldom,  as  in  the  last  Harvard  Triennial, 
it  ends,  ignominiously  enough,  in  such  English  as  may  be 
"  understanded  of  a  common  man/'    This  is  on  account  of 
the  supply  of  catalogical  Latin  being  insufficient  for  so 
thick  a  pamphlet.      The  catalogue    keeps  the   judicious 
border  line  between  the  intelligible  and  the  unintelligible, 
being    gloriously  hazy,  and    by  consequence    indefinitely- 
learned  and  profound.     If  you  know  a  man's  name  before- 
hand and  the  year  in  which  he  graduated,  you  will  generally 
recognize  it  at  once  by  turning  to  the  proper  page.    It  is 
not  agreed  whether  William  should  be  Latinized  by  Gul- 
ielmus  or  Guilielmus  or  Wilhelmus;   but  should  you  see 
either  of  these  words  in  the  catalogue,  you  can  alwaj^'s  guess 
that  it  means  William.     Henricus  seems  to  be  the  Latin  for 
Harvey  when  it  doesn't  stand  for  Henry,  and  Carolus  al- 
ways means  Charles  or  Carl  or  Carolus  or  something  of 
that  sort-    Jacobus  may  be  Englished  by  Jacobus  or  Jacob 
for  James.     To  change  an  English  word  into  Latin  you  add 
us  if  you  should  happen  to  feel  like  it.    The  rule  for  chang- 
ing Latin  into  English  is  to  leave  the  us  oflF,  if  it  ought  not 
to  be  on.     Like  most  other  rules,  however,  this  last  has  ex- 
ceptions.    Ludovicus,  e.  g.,  is  not  thus  cheaply  shortened 
into  Lewis,  nor  is  Hieronymus  thus  easily  transmogrified 
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into  Jerome.  The  reason  why  this  ending  is  not  added  to 
surnames  as  well  as  christian  n^mes  is  perhaps  this,  that 
only  dubbeleldees  would  then  be  able  to  read  the  catalogue, 
and  of  these  only  the  few  who  do  not  write  their  own  title 
"  LL.  D."  In  and  out  are  correlated  ideas,  and  hence  prob- 
ably it  comes  that  "  e  cong,**  and  "  in  cong,"  mean  precisely 
the  same  thing — in  triennial  Latin. 

Now,  if  after  all  the  tenebrous  illumination  we  have  fuli- 
ginously  projected  upon  this  crepusculous  subject  any  igno- 
ramus should  have  the  impertinence  further  to  interrogate 
us,  and  inquire  what  mean  those  symbols,  J.C.D.,  S.P.A. 
SS.  LL.  PP.,  Curs.  Pub.  Prefc  Gen.,  Chin.  Aul.  Leg.,  and 
the  like,  we  should  be  at  liberty  to  respond  only  by  a 
counter  query,  don't  you  know  your  abbreviations?  We 
learned  'em  when  we  were  smalL  As  to  divulging  the 
secret  meanings  wrapped  up  in  such  mystic  formulas — 
never !  We  hope  we  know  our  duty  better.  Don't  expect 
us  to  betray  the  cause  of  classical  learning!  Should  we 
reveal  this,  the  catalogue  might  just  as  well  have  been  in 
the  vulgar  tongue.  We  will  just  hint,  however,  that  the 
pieaning  of  "  Rerumpub.  Feed.  Cur.  Postulatt.  Jurid."  will 
very  likely  occur  to  you,  if  you  have  time  to  peruse  the  life 
and  works  of  the  eminent  man  to  whose  name  they  are  at- 
tached«  We  will  say  frankly,  however,  that  we  suspect 
that  "  Neo-Caes."  has  something  to  do  with  new  cider,  or 
champagne. 


•  9  m  • 


ENGLISH    SYNONYMS. 

THE  copiousness  of  the  English  tongue,  as  well  as  the 
difficulty  of  acquiring  the  ability  to  use  its  immense 
vocabulary  correctly,  is  well  exhibited  in  the  following 
array  of  synonymous  words ;  which,  if  not  new,  are  yet  a 
capital  illustration  of  the  nice  distinctions,  which  differ  from 
so  many  of  our  vocables.  It  is  no  wonder  that  we  slip  oc- 
casionally, even  the  wariest  of  us ! 

A  little  girl  was  looking  at  the  picture  of  a  number  of 
ships,  when  she  exclaimed,  "  See,  what  a  ^ock  of  ships ! " 
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We  corrected  her  by  saying  that  a  flock  of  ships  is  called  a 
fleetj  and  that  a  fleet  of  sheep  is  called  a  flock. 

And  here  we  may  add  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreigner  who 
is  mastering  the  intricacies  of  our  language  in  respect  to 
nouns  of  multitude,  that  a  flock  of  girls  is  called  a  beyy^  that 
a  bevy  of  wolves  is  called  a  pack^  and  a  pack  of  thieves  is 
called  a  gang^  and  a  gang  of  angels  is  called  a  host^  and  a 
host  of  porpoises  is  called  a  shoal,  and  a  shoal  of  buffaloes 
is  called  a  herdy  and  a  herd  of  children  is  called  a  troops  and 
a  troop  of  partridges  is  called  a  ^^w^j^,  and  a  covey  of  beau- 
ties is  called  a  galaxy y  and  a  galaxy  of  ruffians  is  called   a 
A^rrf(f,  and  a  horde  of  rubbish  is  called  a  heap,  and  a  heap  of 
oxen  is  called  a  drove,  and  a  drove  of  blackguards  is  called 
a  w^^,  and  a  mob  of  whales  is  called  a  school,  and  a  school 
of  worshipers  is  called  a  congregation,  and  a  congregation  of 
engineers  is  called  a  r^r/j,  and  a  corps  of  robbers  is  called 
a  band,  and  a  band  of  locusts  is  called  a  swarm,  and  a  swarm 
of  people  is  called  a  crowd,  and  a  crowd  of  gentlefolks  is 
called  the  ^lite,  and  the  61ite  of  the  city's  thieves  and  rascals 
are  called  the  roughs,  and  the  miscellaneous  crowd  of  the 
city  folks  is  called  the  community,  or  the  public,  according  as 
they  are  spoken  of  by  the  religious  community  or  the  secular 
public. 


■♦••- 


EDUCATIONAL    INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW  YORK. — Concerning  what  was  accomplished  by 
the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  its 
recent  session  in  Lockport,  Mr.  F.  B.  Perkins,  the  Tribunes 
able  correspondent,  discourses  as  follows  : 

The  female  teachers  were  as  three  or  four  to  one  male,  at 
least.  The  ladies  were  some  of  them  beautiful,  many  lovely, 
and  every  one  bright  and  intelligent.  The  men  were  sel- 
dom handsome,  but  on  an  average  of  fine  temperament, 
large  brain,  excellent  moral  and  spiritual  tone ;  and  all  were 
interested  in  the  work.  A  cleanlier-souled  assemblage, 
whether  of  clergy  or  laity,  perhaps  never  met,'  because  the 
ideal  teacher  needs  all  a  clergyman's  virtues  plus  virtues 
more.     He  or  she  should  contam  a  whole  missionary  minus 
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his  weak  stomach,  and  a  whole  Hercules  minus  his  weak 
morals.     There  are  few  such. 

The  papers  and  addresses  were  significant  and  meritorious, 
on  the  whole.  Some  speakers  labored  under  the  disadvant- 
age of  bad  habits  or  no  habits  of  oratory.  Mixtures  of 
metaphor  appeared  here  and  there ;  as  where  a  speaker  in 
two  consecutive  sentences  asserted  that  if  a  moral  earth- 
quake was  cut  it  would  bleed.  But  the  defects  were  trifling. 
"  Papers  are  limited  to  fifteen  and  lectures  to  thirty  minutes," 
said  the  printed  programme,  and  President  Steele  resolutely 
though  delicately  cfecapitated  every  man  at  the  moment, 
unless  a  vote  of  the  Association  extended  the  time. 

But  what  did  the  Association  do  ?  They  listened  and  ap- 
preciated and  were  interested.  It  is  not  every  audience  of 
500  or  600  professionals  and  as  many  citizens  of  the  vicinage 
who  are  capable  of  doing  that ;  but  this  audience  did  not 
miss  a  point  nor  misjudge  an  utterance.  Yet  one  cannot 
help  wishing  they  could  have  seen  their  way  clear  to  some 
one  strong  appeal  in  favor  of  some  one  desirable  educational 
reform  or  improvement  or  experiment.  Suppose  they  had 
passed  such  a  resolution  as  this : 

Resolved,  That  our  members  are  requested  to  observe  and  experi- 
ment during  the  cominc'  year  upon  the  proper  extent  and  method  of 
teaching  the  botany  and  natural  history  of  our  own  State,  by  oral  in- 
struction, and  from  the  objects  themselves ;  and  to  report  their  con- 
clusions at  the  next  meeting. 

Would  that  not  have  been  sure  to  give  a  decided  impulse 
to  these  extremely  important  and  little  taught  departments 
of  real  knowledge?  Such  a  direct  summons  would  stimu- 
late to  actual  effort  more  than  even  the  very  intelligent  and 
justly  conceived  papers  which  were  read  on  the  su^ect. 

No  full  role  of  the  whole  attendance  of  teachers  was 
made,  the  only  list  being  the  Treasurer's  entries  of  members 
paying  their  dues. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  for  a  uniform  and 
proper  mode  of  collecting  educational  statistics  throughout 
the  United  States.  Doubtless,  if  a  realLy  good  scheme  is 
offered,  the  Federal  Educational  Bureau  could  be  brought 
to  adopt  it.  But  neither  body,  nor  anybody,  can  obtain 
these  statistics  without  either  pay  or  else  penalty.  Those 
which  the  United  States  obtains  by  using  both  are  suffi- 
ciently faulty.  There  were  no  details  in  the  exercises  of 
processes  of  oral  instruction  in  the  form  of  specimen  series 
of  question  and  answer,  or  exchange  of  thought,  between 
teacher  and  pupil,  although  the  most  usual  want  of  teach- 
ing is  a  mastery  of  these  ultimate  details  of  communicating 
knowledge  ana  of  training  in  correct  thought.  The  doings 
of  the  Association,  if  not  as  efficiently  practical  as  is  to  be 
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wished,  were  yet  very  creditably  so.    It  is.  a  living"  body, 
wide  awake,  perfectly  healthy  in  tone  and  tendency,  and  as 
the  discussions  on  Object  Teaching,  on  Corporal  Punish- 
ment, and  on  Classical  and  Real  Instruction  showed,  con- 
servatively progressive  on  the  educational  questions  of  the 
day.    Not  one  lady  took  part  in  any  debate.    Miss  Parsons's 
paper,  however,  entitled  "  Hints  on  Teaching,"  was  one  of 
the  best  of  the  session,  both  in  matter  and  manner.      JMiss 
Cleveland's  poem  contained  many  smart  things,  but  its  fate 
before  the  audience  added  one  more  evidence  that  the  female 
larynx  is  at  present  not  adapted  to  fill  large  rooms.      Miss 
Cleveland  was  not  heard  at  all  by  a  quarter  of  those  present. 
The  citizens  of  Lockport  were  very  hospitable  to    their 
visitors,  the  ladies  being  boarded  and  lodged  gratis,  and  the 
gentlemen  at  very  reasonable  rates.    The  Saratoga  people 
are  smarter.     They  invite  the  Association  to  meet  there 
next  year  to  pay  not  over  $2  per  human  being  per  day  for 
the  privilege,  and  to  buy  their  own  Congress  water  beside. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.— Kimball  Union  Academy  (Meri- 
den),  graduated  a  class  of  thirty  at  its  anniversary,  June 
29th — ^twenty-three  young  men  and  seven  young  women. 
This  school,  since  its  incorporation  in  1813,  has  taken  rank 
among  the  first  classical  schools  in  the  country.     For  thirty- 
six  years  it  has  been  under  the  direction  of  one  man,  Cyrus 
S.  Richards,  LL.  D.      Failing  health  has  at  last  compelled 
Dr.  R.  to  hand  in  his  resignation,  greatly  to  the  regret  of 
all  connected  with  the  institution,  and  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Good- 
rich of  Burlington,  Vt.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  vacant 
post.      Mr.   G.  was  lately   Superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  Burlington.    An  eflFort  is  to  be  made  at  once  to 
increase  the  funds  of  the  school,  by  an  additional  $100,000. 

RHODE  ISLAND.— The  Twenty-sixth ; Annual  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  public  schools,  gives  the  following 
statistics:  number  of  districts,  412;  number  of  summer 
schools,  583 ;  winter  schools,  635  ;  number  of  teachers,  win- 
ter,  711,  summer,  651;  average  length  of  school  year,  34 
weeks ;  average  wages  of  teachers  per  month,  summer  $31.14, 
winter,  $35.86;  number  of  pupils  registered,  summer,  25,567, 
winter,  28,364 ;  average  attendance,  summer,  20,048,  winter, 
22,444;  total  expenditures  for  school  purposes,  $529,054.08; 
State  tax  on  each,  $1 ;  for  public  schools,  five  cents;  amount 
appropriated  by  the  State  for  Normal  instruction,  $1,500. 
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Since  the  publication  of  the  twenty-fifth  Annual  Report,  a 
State  Board  of  Education  has  been  established.  Its  first 
report  is  now  issued.  The  work  done  has  been  mostly  pre- 
paratory, but  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  usefulness  of  the 
Board. 

MICHIGAN. — In  September,  1870,  the  Annual  School 
Meeting  of  White  Pigeon,  voted  $15,000  to  build  a  new 
school-house.  At  a  subsequent  special  meeting  held  in  De- 
cember last,  a  motion  prevailed  rescinding  the  vote  of  the 
annual  meeting,  and  also  a  vote  that  the  sum  assessed  to  be 
raised  on  the  tax-roll  of  1870  should  be  refunded  to  the  per- 
sons against  whom  it  had  been  assessed.  Suit  was  then 
brought  by  a  tax-payer  for  the  amount  of  the  tax  assessed 
against  him,  the  question  involved  being  whether  the  dis- 
trict had  a  lawful  right  to  vote  to  refund  a  tax  after  the  same 
had  been  spread  upon  the  tax-roll.  The  opinions  of  the 
Attorney-General  and  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction are  both  adverse  to  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff.  In 
deciding  a  case  sent  up  from  Charlevoix  county,  the  Superin- 
tendent holds  that  a  district  has  legal  power  to  vote  a  tax 
of  $1,000  for  a  log  school-house,  under  the  amendments  of 
1867;  but  adds:  "A  log  school-house  seemed  to  be  a  kind 
of  necessary  evil,  and  under  the  circumstances  the  Legisla^ 
ture  were  induced  to  make  the  change.  I  should  not  en- 
courage their  erection." 

IDAHO  TERRITORY.— The  Second  Biennial  Report  of 
the  Superintendent,  D.  Cram,  for  the  years  1869  and  1870, 
shows  the  whole  number  of  children  in  the  different  counties 
where  public  schools  have  been  organized  to  be  888,  of  whom 
only  427  have  attended  school.  The  total  expenses  were  $9,208, 
of  which  $7,912  were  paid  to  teachers.  Public  sentiment  is 
modifying  in  favor  of  a  better  system  for  the  management 
of  the  public  schools.  Much  has  been  accomplished  during 
the  past  two  years,  but  there  is  still  room  for  improvement. 
The  Superintendent  is  laboring  earnestly  in  behalf  of  reform, 
and  will  doubtless  present  a  better  statement  in  his  next 
Report. 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH.— The  working  of  the  schools 
during  the  past  year,  can  be  understood  by  examination  of 
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the  following  figures :  number  of  diflFerent  pupils  enrolled, 
1,510 ;  average  number  belonging,  986;  average  daily  attend- 
ance, 933 ;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  95.  The  central  school 
building  lately  erected  is  probably  the  most  eleg^ant,  con- 
venient and  completely  appointed  school  building  in  the 
State. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.— The  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
St.  Louis  schools  shows,  that  the  total  number  of  teachers 
is  466;  number  of  pupils,  26,811;  total  expenses,  $634,122, 
of  which  $313,407  were  for  teachers*  salaries;  number  of 
school-houses,  48,  of  which  38  are  owned  by  the  Board  of 
Education;  total  value  of  school  property,  $1,730,146. 

POTTS VI LLE,    PENN.— The  school  statistics  as  pre- 
pared  by  the  Superintendent,  exhibit  the  following  facts  : 

I.  That  of  4427  children  in  the  borough  between  the  ag^es 
of  6  and  21,  2,214,  or  exactly  one  more  than  one  half,  are  out 
of  school.  2.  That  of  2,080  children  between  the  ages  of  7 
and  13,  401,  or  nearly  one-fifth,  are  out  of  school.  3.  That 
336  males  and  530  females  above  the  age  of  12  years,  out  of 
a  population  of  12,381,  cannot  read  and  write. 

These  facts  point  out,  in  the  most  forcible  manner,  a  new 
field  for  educational  effort.  They  show  that  multitudes  of 
children  in  this  flourishing  town,  in  the  midst  of  school- 
houses  and  churches,  are  growing  up  in  ignorance,  and  that 
many  persons  are  attempting  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
citizens  who  know  little  about  them.  It  is  probable  that  in 
many  other  places,  a  similar  state  of  affairs  exists. 

QUEBEC— The  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction  for  the  year  1869  and  part  of  1870,  has  been  re- 
ceived. The  total  number  of  institutions  of  all  kinds, 
including  academies,  colleges,  etc.,  is  3,901 ;  number  of  pu- 
pils, 213,653 ;  number  of  teachers,  male,  1,096,  females,  3,896; 
number  of  public  libraries,  186 ;  number  of  volumes,  93>5i9. 
The  general  statistics  show  an  increase  over  the  preceding 
year  of  1,660  in  the  number  of  pupils,  and  of  $102,038  in 
school  contributions.  The  total  amount  levied  for  school 
purposes  was  $894,857. 

ICELAND. — The    educational  condition  of   Iceland   is 
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somewhat  anomalous.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  on  the 
island  a  boy  or  girl  of  ten  years  of  age^  who  is  not  able  to 
read  well :  yet,  for  the  70,000  inhabitants  of  Iceland,  there 
are  only  two  primary  schools  and  one  high  schooL  Never- 
theless, primary  education  is  in  a  manner  compulsory,  mar- 
riage being  prohibited  unless  the  bride  is  able  to  read.  This 
law,  however,  seldom  or  never  needs  to  be  enforced,  for  the 
good  reason  that  there  are  no  delinquents.  As  a  rule  mothers 
teach  their  children  to  read  as  early  as  their  third  or  fourth 
year.  The  primary  rules  of  arithmetic  are  almost  as  generally 
known  as  letters.  Nearly  all  the  men,  and  the  majority  of 
the  women,  are  also  able  to  write.  The  thirst  for  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake  is  universal,  reading  and  study  forming  the 
chief  recreation  of  the  people  during  the  long  winter  even- 
ings :  but  there  is  a  serious  lack  of  the  practical  in  the  studies 
pursued.  History,  genealogies,  theology,  and  even  philolo- 
gy is  studied  by  the  commonest  peasants,  while  chemistry 
and  the  other  practical  sciences  are  all  but  unknown.  The 
result  is  their  learning  does  not  raise  them  in  the  least  above 
the  rude  and  primitive  style  of  living  inherited  from  the 
earliest  ages. 


»  I  ♦  ■ » 
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THERE  seems  to  be  a  growing  demand  for  "  Short 
Courses."  We  were  recently  informed  by  a  teacher 
in  a  school  of  some  celebrity  that  they  contrived  to  de- 
spatch both  Astronomy  and  Physiology  by  giving  a  half 
term,  or  some  six  or  seven  weeks,  to  each  !  If  it  is  possible 
to  give  but  a  single  term  to  Astronomy,  the  work  named 
below*  will  be  found  a  good  one  ;  though  we  should  advise 
extending  the  time  and  taking  up  a  fuller  treatise,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  same  author's  "  New  Manual,"  issued  in  1867,  of 
which  the  present  work  is  in  large  part  an  abridgement. 
There  are  problems  for  both  globes,  and  the  diagrams  and 
illustrations  are  well  chosen.    A  classical  scholar  might  ob- 


1  A  Shokt  Coursb  in  Astronomy  and  the  Use  of  the  Globes.    By  Heniy  Kiddle,  A.M.    New 
York :  Ivison,  Blakemao,  Taylor  &  Co.,  187 1.    z6ino.,  190  pp. 
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ject  to  deriving  Crater  from  the  Latin y  or  the  latter  syllable 
of  sphiTQid  from  the  "  Greek  aid,  like,"  as  Mr.  Kiddle  does 
in  his  Index  of  Astronomical  Terms.  Mechanically,  the 
book  is  a  credit  to  its  publishers. 

We  have  examined   Norton's  Natural  Philosophy^    \vith 
some  care,  and  are  prepared  to  say  that  we  should  choose  it 
as  a  text-book  for  high  schools  and  academies  in  preference 
to  any  other  American  treatise  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed.    It  is  comprehensive,  well  arranged,  abundantly  illus- 
trated, and  fully  up  to  the  present  state  of  the  sciences  with 
which  it  deals.     Fourteen  pages  of  practical  problems   in 
mechanics  are  added,  and  reference  to  all  matters  in  the  vol- 
ume is  made  easy  by  a  full  index.    Teachers  of  Physics  will 
find  the  volume  of  large  service  to  them,  even  if  it  should 
be  found  to  be  too  extended  for  use  in  their  classes.     It  can- 
not be  dispatched  in  "  fourteen  weeks,"  but  to  our  mind  this 
is  very  far  from  being  an  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Leighton's  Greek  Lessons^  is  designed  to  accompany 
Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar,  of  which  we  had  something  to 
say  in  our  March  number.  The  Reader,  by  Prof.  Goodwin, 
will  "be  issued  in  ample  time  for  use  in  the  Fall  Term.  This 
series  is  destined  to  be  extensively  adopted.  It  must  com- 
mend itself  to  all  who  are  not  wedded  to  the  old  methods 
and  manuals.  It  makes  us  sigh  to  think  that  our  youth  was 
trained  in  Greek  according  to  Sophocles,  and  not  according 
to  Goodwin.  How  much  Goodwin  might  have  saved  us, 
and  done  for  us,  if  he  had  only  made  his  Grammar  twenty 
years  earlier ! 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  have  published  a  large, 
handsome,  profusely  illustrated  volume  entitled  "  History 
of  Frederick  the  Second,  called  Frederick  the  Great,"  by 
John  S.  C.  Abbott.    It  is  in  large  readable  type,  and  will 

prove  a  good  accession  to  the  school  library. "  Reindeer, 

Dogs  and  Snow-Shoes;  a  journal  of  Siberian  travel  and 
explorations  made  in  the  years  1865,  1866,  and  1867,**  by 

a  Tuft  Elbmsnts  of  Natural  Philosophy.    By  Sidney  A.  Norton,  A.M.     Three  hundred  and 
Ji/ty  illMstraiions.    Cincinnati :  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.    zamo.,  pp.  468. 

3  Greek  Lessons  adapted  to  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar,  and  intended  as  an  Introduction  to  his 
Greek  Reader.  By  R.  F.  Leighton,  A.M.,  Master  of  the  Melrose  High  School.  Bostoa :  Giaa 
Brothers,  1871. 
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Richard  J.  Bush,  late  of  the  Russo-Ameripan  Telegraph 

Expedition.     It  has  many  illustrations. ^^  The  Domestic 

Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,"  compiled  from  family  letters  and 
reminiscences,  by  his  great-granddaughter,  Sarah  N.  Ran- 
dolph.  "The  Student's  Elements  of  Geology,"  by  Sir 

Charles  Lyell,  Bart.,  F.  R.  S.  The  book  has  some  six  hun- 
dred illustrations. "  A  Latin  Grammar  for  Beginners," 

by  William  Henry  Waddell,  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

"Little   Sunshine's  Holiday;  a  picture  from  life,"  by 

the  author  of  "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman."  In  this  con- 
nection the  publishers  announce  that  they  at  short  intervals, 
by  the  same  author,  will  publish  a  series  of  books  specially 
prepared  for  girls.  These  volumes  will  be  well  illustrated, 
and  will  be  admirably  suited  for  school  presents. 

Messrs.  Holt  &  Williams  have  published  the  "  Oral 

Method  with  German,"  by  Jean  Gustave  Keetels. Also 

a  second  edition,  revised,  of  No.  II.  of  the  "  Student's  Col- 
lection  of  Classic  French  Plays,  Athalie,  a  tragedy  by 
J.  Racine."  It  is  edited,  with  a  complete  Commentary  for 
the  use  of  Students,  by  Ed.  S.  Joynes. 

WoOLWORTH,  AiNSWORTH  &  Cc,  "  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment; its  officers  and  their  duties,"  by  Ransom  &  Gillet. 
444  pages. 

A,  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  the  first  of  a  series  of  five,  entitled 
"  Worman's  German  Copy-Books,"  edited  by  H.  E.  Hayes. 
This  series  is  designed  for  the  use  of  pupils  of  German- 
American  schools,  as  well  as  for  students  of  the  German 
language.  It  is  intended  to  give  the  former  an  easy,  rapid 
and  progressive  method  of  learning  to  write,  and  the  latter 
a  graceful  and  flowing  style  of  the  current  German  hand- 
writing. 

Ivison,Blakem AN, Taylor  &  Co.,  "A  Condensed  School 

History  of  the  United    States,   constructed    for   definite 

results  in  recitation,  and  containing  a  new  method  of  topical 

reviews,"  by  William  Swinton.  The  book  is  well  supplied 
with  maps  and  illustrations  ;  it  is  a  model  as  to  typography, 
and  is  just  the  right  size  for  a  school  text-book  on  this 
subject.  The  fame  of  the  author  fenders  comment  on  the 
matter  unnecessary. 
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PROF.  WM.  S.  TYLER  is  now  preparing  a  full  and  careful  history 
of  Amherst  College,  beginning  with  the  first  project  for  the 
establishment  of  a  college  in  Hampshire  County,  with  sketches  of  its 
founders,  trustees,  and  teachers. 

Mr.  Trubner  has  inserted  in  the  Literary  Record  a  very  curious 
list  of  the  school  reports  of  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  Tvith  a 
list  of  educational  periodicals. 

A  SECOND  series  oi  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects,  by  James  Anthony 
Proude,  the  historian,  has  just  appeared  in  London. 

Froude  says,  "Thought  is  but  a  poor  business  compared  to 
action." 

While  ten  men  watch  for  chances,  one  man  makes  chances ;  while 
ten  men  wait  for  something  to  turn  up,  one  turns  something^  up  ;  so 
while  ten  fail,  one  succeeds  and  is  called  a  man  of  luck,  the  favorite 
of  fortune.  There  is  no  luck  like  pluck,  and  fortune  most  fkvors 
those  who  are  most  Indififerent  to  fortune. 

It  is  said  that  Choate  had  an  astonishing  command  of  language, 
and  his  brain  teemed  with  a  wealth  of  diction  truly  marvelous. 
When  Judge  Shaw  first  heard  that  there  was  a  fresh  edition  of  Wor- 
cester's   Dictionary,    containing    2,500   new  words,    he   exclaimed, 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  let  Choate  get  hold  of  it !" 

• 

A  CANDIDATE  for  the  position  of  school  teacher  in  Alabama 
recently  replied  to  a  question  by  one  of  the  examiners,  "  Do  you 
think  the  world  is  round  or  flat  ?"  by  saying,  "  Well,  some  people 
think  one  way  and  some  another  ;  and  111  teach  round  or  flat,  just  as 
the  parents  please." 

A  Connecticut  school  teacher  who  wanted  to  make  an  impression 
on  two  of  his  boys  who  had  been  fighting,  proposed  that  they  should 
be  tried  by  a  jury  of  their  fellows.  The  proposition  was  accepted, 
and  the  charges  proved,  but  the  pedagogue,  who  had  constituted 
himself  judge,  was  a  little  taken  back,  when  the  juiy  rendered  a  ver- 
dict of  '*  not  guilty,"  without  leaving  their  seats. 

A  very  skillful  and  successful  teacher  of  children  is  wont  to 
express  her  indebtedness  for  much  of  her  success  to  the  following 
rules,  which  were  first  put  into  this  shape  by  Jacob  Abbot : 

"  When  you  consent,  consent  cordially.  "  When  you  refuse, 
refuse  finally."  "When  you  punish,  punish  good  naturedly.'' 
"  Commend  often."     "  Never  scold." 

Some  bulky  books  contain  less  practical  value  than  these  short 
sentences. 

Our  own  day  has  witnessed  the  first  exact  measurement  of  the  dis- 
tance of  the  nearest  fixed  star,  which  is  twenty-one  millions  of  mil- 
lions of  miles.  A  learned  calculator  has  shown,  that  in  the  space 
around  our  solar  system  there  is  room  in  one  dimension,  or  one 
straight  line,  for  twelve  thousand  solar  systems  ;  in  two  dimensions, 
or  in  one  plane,  there  is  room  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  t>f 
solar  systems,  and  in  an  actual  sidereal  space  of  three  dimensions 
there  is  room  for  one  and  a  half  million  millions  of  solar  systems  the 
size  of  our  own.  Such  are  the  blanks  in  the  scheme  ;  how  fearful  the 
thought  of  such  physical  immensity  l—Dr,  Alexander, 


T  NTERNATIONAL     EDUCATIONAL      GuiDE. 

JLeipzig,   June,    /87f* 

TO  THE  PUBLIC— The  Internationa!  Educational  Guide  is  issued  in 
Leipzig  at  the  International  Educational  Agency,  established  by 
the  undersigned,  and  will  be  published  in  the  American  Educational 
Monthly,  with  the  intention  of  serving  as  mediator  between  America 
and  Germany  in  all  educational  matters.  Parents  or  guardians  wishing 
to  procure  suitable  places  in  Germany  for  the  education  oi  their  children 
or  wards;  young  ladies  or  gentlemen  who  wish  to  study  music,  painting, 
etc.,  etc.,  at  Conservatory  or  Art  School,  or  intend  to  frequent  Univer- 
sity, Military  Academy,  Polytechnic,  Mining  or  Mercantile  Institutes  for 
the  study  of,  and  education  in',  these  various  branches  of  science  and 
knowledge,  ihay  procure  all  necessary  information  on  application  to  the 
undersigned.  Having  spent  twenty  years  in  America  as  a  teacher,  he 
has  become  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  wants  and  needs  and  peculi- 
arities of  American  pupils,  and  can  therefore  the  better  advise  thepi  how 
and  where  to  acquire  the  wished-for  instruction  and  education. 

The  undersigned  will  also  assist  such  as  can  not  or  will  not  come  to 
Germany  to  be  instructed  and  educated  here,  by  procuring  for  them 
suitable  German  teachers.  It  is  also  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the 
International  Educational  Agency  to  notice  in  the  "Guide"  all 
Educational  Apparatus  prepared  In  Germany,  of  which  it  would  be 
deemed  advisable  to  be  introduced  in  America.  Reports  of  interesting 
progress  in  School  and  Educational  matters  will  be  given  as  lar  as  space 
will  permit,  and  any  and  everything  be  done  to  benefit  America  by  what 
occurs  in  Germany  within  the  vast  sphere  of  instruction  and  education 
worthy  to  be  known  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Fatherland. 

That  those  to  whose  benefit  the  undersigned  intends  particularly  to 
devote  his  experience  and  energies,  will  assist  in  carrying  out  the  plans 
of  his  establishment,  is  his  modest,  but  ardent  wish. 

EDWARD  WIEBE. 
Leipzig f  June,  1 871.  Late  of  Springfield,  Mass, 

TO    TTMOM  ,IT  M^T  COJVCJSlRJir. 


About  six  months  a^o  the  Springfield  Republican  contained  a  card 
stating  that  the  undersigned  intended  to  go  to  Germany,  and  to  take 
with  him  a  number  of  young  ladies  to  superintend  there  their  studies  in 
music,  languages,  etc.,  etc.  In  answer  to  this  advertisement,  several 
dozens  of  applications  were  received,  the  largest  number  of  which  con- 
tained the  most  ridiculous  questions,  all  however  showing  that  there  are 
in  America  a  great  number  of  individuals  and  families  desirous  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  facilities  offered  in  Germany  for  instruction  and  edu- 
cation, if  they  only  knew  how  to  do  it.  How  this  may  and  should  be 
done  we  will  endeavor  to  show. 

The  undersigned  started  from  New  York  the  20th  of  May,  with  a  party 
of  ten  persons  and  one  child,  on  board  the  Bremen  steamer  Main, 
reached  Bremerhafen  after  a  very  prosperous  voyage— the  ist  of  June — 
and  proceeded  from  thence  to  Leipzig,  where  three  ladies  and  one  gen- 
tleman of  his  party  are  now  pupils  of  the  conservatory  of  music,  and  two 
other  ladies  studying  languages  under  his  direction. 


Having  promised  all  those  desirous  to  go  to  Germany  for  simila.r  pur- 
poses to  inform  them  how  to  proceed,  I  begin  to  redeem  my  promise  in 
communicating  the  following,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so,  a.t  present 
once  every  month : 

X.  Let  not  your  resolntion  to  go  to  Gennany  for  the  purpose  of  studying  be  the  result  of  a  few  daj%* 
sideration.    To  leave  your  native  country,  to  give  up  all  the  comfort  that  home  a&irds,  to  separate 
your  kindred,  friends  and  acquaintances,  to  venture  out  upon  the  mighty  deep,  and  if  you,  fortunately,  rcack 
the  foreign  shore,  to  live  among  entire  strangers,  whose  language  sounds- cold  to  you,  whose   mami 
customs  are  not  your  own— all  these  are  matters  well  to  be  coDsidered  and  carefully  to  be  weisKed. 

2.  But  if  you  have,  after  mature  consideration,  made  up  your  mind,  and  are  convinced  that  the 
must  be  made,  then  let  nothing  induce  you  to  waver :  go  into  it  with  all  your  heart,  and  care  not  mhaA  laay 
occur  to  discourage  you.    Brave  all  the  difliculties  which  you  have  to  overcome :  your  obf  ect  is  a  noble 
and  your  reward  will  be  adequate. 

3.  In  order  to  reap  the  benefits  from  your  instruction  in  Germany,  you  should  be  fiuniKar  with  the ' 
language.    To  acquire  it  there  are  two  ways.    If  you  study  German  in  America,  you  will  need 
and  money  to  become  sufficiently  versed  in  it  than  if  you  study  it  in  Germany.     You  will  have  to  pay 
$1.00  a  lesson  in  German  to  an  able  American  teacher,  and  it. will  take  you  one  year  if  you  take  two  leaaoes 
a  week.     The  expense  in  time  and  money,  then,  in  America  will  be  one  year  and  $xoo,  not  counting  yocr 
expense  for  your  living.    If  you  take  German  lessons  in  Germany,  it  will  take  you  two  months  to  take  fiay 
lessons,  and  this  will  cost  you  twenty-five  thalers  for  the  lessons,  and  about  fifty  thalers   for  boani— 
together,  about  $60.00.    During  this  time  yon  will  become  able  to  understand  and  speak  as  much  as  is 
necessary  to  enter  any  educational  institution. 

4.  In  regard  to  taking  passage  for  Europe,  avail  yourself  of  either  a  Bremen  or  Hamburig  steamer. 
Secure  a  berth  in  firat  cabin  uppcfP  saloon  if  you  are  a  lady,  or,  if  a  gentleman,  and  jf^m  «fir  obiig^tl  /«  ik4* 
one  in  ik*  lower  saiooMy  never  go  into  a  stateroom  where  six  persons  are  crowded  into  it.  Sanitajy 
authorities  in  America  as  well  as  in  Europe  should  prevent  the  greedy  owners  of  these  magnificent  steamers 
from  crowding  together  in  a  space  of  about  480  cubic  feet  six  full-grown  persons,  who  are  expected  to  Cve 
on  air  poisoned  with  all  the  unavoidable  bad  odi>rs  produced  by  the  effects  of  sea-sidcness.  This  is  reaDy 
outrageous,  and  I  repeat,  therefore,  under  no  circumstances,  if  you  can  help  it,  take  passage  in  the  lower 
saloon. 

5.  After  arrival  in  Bremerhafen  ytHu  are  conveyed  to  Bremen  by  rail  free.     If  you  stay  over  night  m 
Bremen,  go  to  the  Hotel  du  Nord,  where  you  will  find  everything  most  satisfactory. 

6.  If  you  land  at  Hamburg,  you  will  find  the  same  at  the  Abter  Hotel. 

7.  The  expense  from  Bremen  or  Hamburg  to  Leipzig  is  about  ten  thalers  in  aecood>^ass  railroad  cars, 
of  which  you  always  may  avail  yourself,  as  they  afford  all  necessary  convenience. 

8.  In  regard  to  clothing,  etc,  to  be  taken  to  Gennany,  you  will  do  well  to  be  careful.  Every  article  of 
apparel  is  much  less  expensive  here  than  in  America,  except  perhaps  boots  and  shoes.  Do  not  burden 
your  trunk  with  superfluities,  for  in  traveling  on  railroads  you  have  to  pay  extra  for  every  pound  over  fitky 
which  you  carry  with  you. 

9.  At  Bremen  and  Harburg  you  liave  to  open  your  trunks  and  valises  for  examination  by  the 
"  Zoil  officianien.'*  If  you  carry  anything  with  you  subject  to  payin;(  duty,  you  will  be  obliged  to  settle 
this  matter  here.  The  toll  officianten  are,  as  a  general  thmg,  very  polite  here,  and  the  whole  performance  is 
much  less  annoying  than  that  to  which  strangers  are  subjected  on  their  arrivai  in  America. 

10.  For  the  payment  o(^*UbeffnuiU"  (whatever  your  mink  may  weigh  over  50  lbs.)  you  receive  a  paper 
which  you  have  to  present  wherever  you  wish  to  reclaim  your  luggage.  It  serves  instead*  of  a  dieck  00 
American  railroads. 

11.  In  order  not  to  be  obliged  to  stay  at  a  hotel  in  Leipzig,  you  will  do  well  to  notify  the  undersigned  a 
month  before  yo\\x  arrival  in  Leipzig,  and  to  mention  the  steamer  in  which  you  have  taken  passage. 
Arriving'in  Leipzig  you  will  then  ask  some  one  at  the  depot  to  show  you  to  the  Hotel  de  Rome.  Leave 
your  trunk  at  the  depot,  hand  your  check  to  the  "  Poriier'**  at  the  room  to  your  left  entering  the  Hotel  de, 
Rome,  and  ask  this  gentleman  to  send  for  the  undersigned,  and  he  will  arrange  everything  necessary  for  jtMX 
to  accomplish  the  object  for  which  vou  went  abroad.  The  advantajse  of  this  arrangement  must  be  evideat 
Heretofore  Americans  were  obliged  to  grope  their  way  through  in  the  dark  to  find  boarding-places,  to  make 
arrangements  with  the  Directors  and  Professors  of  the  Conservatory  or  other  educational  institations. 
The  ladies  who  came  with  the  undersigned  enjoyed  for  the  first  time  the  assistance  of  a  mediator  between 
them  and  the  strangers  with  wliom  theyr  were  obliged  to  negoiiaie.  English  people  arriving  hcTe  are 
assisted  by  an  English  denynian.  Americans  may  avail  themselves  in  future  of  the  services  of  the  under- 
signed, if  they  are  disposeoto  do  so. 

12.  If  you  come  to  Leipzig  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  Conservatory,  you  will  be  required  to  know 
in  musical  theory  as  much  as  is  found  in  a  little  work  published  by  the  undersigned,  and  entitled,  "  SUdks 
in  Musical  Theory"  for  sale  at  Fay,  Hoadly  &  Co.^s,  Springfield,  Mass.— price  40  centSw 

13.  In  the  next  numbers  of  this  Monthly  important  points  in  the  Prospectusof  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  other  institutions,  will  be  given,  together  with  other  instruction  unavoidably  necessary  for  those  who 
contemplate  pursuing  their  studies  in  Germany  ;  they  will  therefore  do  well  to  secure  an  early  copy,  as  all 
communications  from  the  International  Educational  Agency  in  Leipzig  will  be  of  great  importance  to  tliera. 

Direct  all  communioations  to 
Leipzig,  Jaly^  1871.  %  Dorrlenslr,  irttpaig. 


New  Publications! 


MTHITK'S  PUPII«'S  DAIIiT  RBOORD-    (Jnst  issned).     Cap  8to.    36  pages.    Price 
12  cents. 

nmiTSS'S  ^TBACHBR'S   OI<A88    RBCORD.      (Jast  issaed).    Cap  4to.     6i  page?. 

Price  $1. 

Either  Record  sent  by  Kail  on  receipt  of  price., 


raK  KCliRCTIC  GBOORAPHIES.  Complete  Series  in  Three  Rooks.  Entirely  new 
matter,  Maps  and  Illustrations.    Specimen  pagn  tent  to  any  addreu. 

^^HITB'S  GRADED  SCHOOL  ARITHMKTICS.    Complete  Series  in  Three  Books.   . 

BCUBCTIC  SYSTBBI  OF  PBHBIAIfSHIP.  Gopy-Book,  Ezerclse-Book,  Hand-Book, 
and  Wrifing*Gardd. 

I1AIIVBY*8  GRAHSIARS,  Norton**  Philosophy,  8chayler*s  I«Oi(lc,  8e«yler*a 
Complete  Algebm.,  Kldd^s  Rhetorical  Reader,  Cole*e  Inutttnte  Reader, 
d«e.,  dee.,  ^.,  die*  t< 


IVe  hm>t  added  98  paget  of  lUuttratUmt  to  our  new  DESCRIPTIYE  CATALOGUE, 
a-td  vtiU  tend  U  gratU  to  any  addrtn. 

WILSON,     HtNKLE    &     CO., 
137   Walnut  St.,  28  Bond  Street, 

cnrciimATi.  new  toez. 

TO   TEACHERS. 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS, 

By  Profs.  G.  P.  Quacsenbos  &,  Geo.  B.  Pebkims. 

THE  LATEST  AND  THE  BEST. 

A  Primary  Arithmetic.    Beantifally  illustrated ;  carries  the  beginner  through  the  first 

fonr  ttnle«  and  the  nimple  Tables,  combining  mental  exercises  with  examples  for  the 

elate.    16mo.    108  pages.    30  cents. 
An  Blemcntary  Arithmetic.    Beviews  the  subjects  of  the  Primary  in  a  style  adapted 

to  somewhat  maturer  minds.    Also  embraces  Fractious,  Federal  Money,  Reduction, 

and  the  Ooropound  Bales.    l2mo.    144  pages.    60  cents. 

A    Practical  Arithmetic.     Prepared  expressly^  for  Common  Schools,  giving  special 
prominence  to  the  branches  of  Mercantile  Arithmetic.     12mo.    336  pages.    $1. 

A  BIcnfal  ArlthmeCtc.    Designed  to  impart  readiness  in  mental  calculations,  and  ex- 
tending them  to  all  the  branches  of  practical  business.    Introducing  new  and  beauti- 
ful processes,  and  is  invahuible  for  teaching  quickness  of  thought.    16mo.    158  pages. 
I  45  cents. 

A  Higher  Arithmetic.    In  preparation. 

Quaekenbos'  Arithmetics  are  used  tnthe  Public  Schools  of  Brooklyn,  Albany,  Syracuse, 
Jersey  City  and  many  other  places.  They  have  been  oflScially  adopted  for  the  Publio 
Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  for  exclusive  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Texas. 
Wherever  they  are  in  use  they  win  golden  opinions. 

Bpecimen  copies  mailed  post>paid  to  teachers  and  school- officers  on  receipt  of  one-half 
the  retail  price.    Favorable  terms  made  for  introduction.   ' 

Be  FASTICUIAIILT  CABfeFUL  TO  GIVE  FULL  PoST  OFFICE  AdPBESS. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

549  and  551  BBOAXnEAX^HarJEarfe. 


A.   lVelsrlil>orlioocl    "WitUout    a.    Soliool! 


DESIRABLE  School  Premises  to  )et»  i.H  hours'  ride  irom  New  York  by  rail.  The  ¥Jm  Ca 
place  at  Noroton,  (Darien,)  Conn.  A  commodious  house,  eligibly  located  in  a  nei^borhood  tSefira 
of  schools^  and  where  school  facilities  are  greatly  wanted ;  the  site  is  one  of  the  finest  in  tic  »; 
within  five  minutes'  walk  of  two  churches,  Post-office,  Aore,  Noroton  Railroad  Statkni,  asod  imm  i  ii 
families.  A  select  school  would  secure  large  local  patronage  and  as  many  boarders  as  oooJd  Ix  jo* 
modated  without  any  competition.  Will  be  rented  low  to  a  req¥>nsible  party  and  eoaipcttBi  mk 
Apply  personally  or  by  letter  to 

F.  W.  BRUGGERHOF,  15  7oAn  St.,  New  VorJt,  or  at  DarUn.  t 

■    ■  '  ,  .1  ■  ■  ■  ..,■■..,  1,1 

Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Crosby's  Life  and  Works  of  Jesii& 

OF  this  great  Work,  so  elegantly  made,  so  simple  in  style,  and  $o  deej^ly  interesting,  the  Ita&KgeSa^ 
and  Scholars  of  the  country  have  spoken  the  highest  praise.     It  is  at  once  A  COMMESTAli. 
A  HISTORY,  A  BIOGRAPHY  ot  sublime  interest  and  inestimable  value,  and   a  wvk  far  erf! 
Bible  Reader,  and  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  Sunday  School  Scholars  and  I'eachers. 
Circulars  containing  Description  and  Testinufniais  stni  to  all  ivho  a^j. 
A  Splendid  Octavo  Volume  with  more  than  one  hundred  Fine  illustrations.     Price,  #450^ 
rar  AGENTS  WANTED. 

imZVEESXT?  FUBLISHnra  CO.,  155  a&ai57  Croeby  St.,  KewIeL 


"American  School  Institute, 
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A   RELIABLE    EDUCATIONAL    BUBEAU—Foui%aed  18SI 

1.  To  aid  All  ^nriko  aeek  ^srell-qaaltiled  Tcaehers ; 

9«  To  represent  teakeliea*s  irhio  desire  positions ; 

3*  To  give  parents  inA>naaatlon  ot  good  aeliools  | 

4.  To  sell,  rent,  and  excbange  aol&ool  properties. 

SiXTKRN  Ybars'  successful  operation    has  provsd  the   '*  American  School  Institute  '*    eficw:  a 
securing  **  tAe  right  Teacfur/or  ike  right  place.''* 

Explanatory  Circulars,  and  *'  Application  Forms "  will  be  sent  when  apfriied  for  with  Stamp. 
j|7*  All  ^nrlfto  urant  Positions  for  next  Session  sfetoald  appljr  no^vr. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn,  A.  M.,  Actuary, 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 

-^^ —  

Everything   for   Soliools ! 

A^  Ti^  G^   'WAJLJL,    CII^RTS. 

AIDS  TO  SCHOOL  DISCIPUHE.    [They  save  time  of  record-keeping  and  reduce  "tewaids"  ti 

perfect  system.] 
ARITHMETICAL  FORKS  AND  OEOMIETR/CAL  SOLIDS, 

BLA  CK-BOA  RDS^  with  perfect  slate  suHace.     Nine  sixes  ready  made. 

BLACK-BOARD  RUBBRKS,  BhACK-BOARI^  S A SSLS and nLACK-nOAXD  SUPPORTS 

BOOir  CARRIERS,  for  boyS  and  girls,  very  popular.  BOOIC  RESTS. 

CALL  BELLS,  for  Teachers'  desks,  varied  styles. 

COMPOSITION  PAPER.  **  An  Educational  Novelty."    CRAYONS.  Crayon  Holder,  just  iaveQiBi 

CROQUE  r,  complete  set  and  book,  in  box,  good  style  for  Schools,  %\.v^ 

CUBE-ROOT  BLOCK,  in  neat  paper  box.      DESKS  and  SETrEES.  on  "  Phynological  Ptinaiplei'' 

GYMNASTIC  APPARAtUS-'Viwti\i\it\\%,  Hings,  Clubs,  Wands,  etc 

INK  WELLS— iSi  kinds.       INK  VENTS,  (Scarlett's  patent  for  filling  Ink  Wells,  etc 

"  KINDER  GARTEN  BLOCKS:' 

MAP  AND  CHART  SUPPORT,  adjustable  to  every  sise. 

MEDALS,  for  rewards,  new  and  appropriate  designs.        MICROSCOPES. 

MOTTOES  (ao)  for  School-room  walls.  MULTIPLICATION  WALL-CARDS. 

NUMERAL  FRAMES,  superior  style^  too  balls,   144  balls 

** OBJECT-TEACHING  BLOCKS,'*  64  forme  and  solids. 

SLA  TING,  "  EUREKA  LIQUID'*  (Munger'sX  for  making  an  enduring  and  unri railed  Slate  SadHB 

on  old  or  new  boards  and  walK 
SLA  TE-RUBBERS,  to  erase  without  water.  SPELLING-STICKS,  for  Primariani. 

SENTENCE-STICKS,  for  Primarians.  "  to  build  up  sentences."  1 

WORD-CARDS,  for  " Object  Teadiing,"  aoo  common  names. 

Aftd  many  other  useful  thirds  far  Modem  Schools, 

itoflicseller^  Teachera  and  School  Officers  should  have  our  Illustrated  Catalogue.      Sen>  for 10  all» 

y.   IV.  Sckermerkorn  &  Co.y 

S^i^ilshers  and  Mannfacturcrs  of  School  Mu/erial, 

14.  nop«ri>  s'c^  NEW  york. 


JefTers'  Panoramic  Apparatus, 

'       FOB  TEACHma  BEASINa  ST  OSJICT  LESSOR  EZEBCISE3. 


•nfilr  itpfarttut  whfreby  thi 


'■-'• — '= —  —.ay  be  resdiiy  p ■—"  ■-  —  -" — ^ —  -'- — ■'  '*■- 


Hfft  fini  sfit,  mar  it  hrmirkt  tMilaiitb'  ntlt  tifU.  orta  aiiicUy  cemcflrd/n 
ilc  rn'ndi  of  children,  and  Tod  \1itmlfjlx  tU4~lie<i  mH-  t'Uf  enlf  »*ic* 

Limiting  observation  to  a  single  object, 
Making  Instruction  Interesting,  Simple,  Practical,  and  Rapid. 

_  Thc»  end!  an  idhilrably  aiuiiied  In  JiFPKx,' Pahdiamic  AFP*ii>Tus.«hkhc<>ntainiaDiano 


TliichiffadvantagejoflhiiAnpjralQiinaybecoiiclirlyaUWdMfbllow:  ill.  H«cil«a 

menial  WKiT  of  the  teacher.    4lh.  U  is  econonilcal :  a  Toam  Ml  ^  duktren  may  be  lavghl  al 
en  are  made  unneoa^jy,  and  llie  Apparatui  vrill  outbai  many  teti  of  orduiAry  charts 

TESTIUONIALS.-N.  A.  OcKim,  Snperinlemie 
Ihii  Appai^tut  T  "  1(1  practical  adarnailon  tn  nae  In  the  t 
needi  but  to  be  seen  to  be  approved ;  and  only  to  be  ui 
lalui  for  TeichlDj  Reading  lo  oclaim,  ■  Enrtka.'  " 
FtVBi  Hit  frineipal  sf  tht  Modit  Primarj  Sehoal.  undtr  lAt  dirvcMon  of  Ou  Normal  ColUgt, 
No,  York  COf. 

To  Mi.  Jrrrmi—DtarSir-:  Havlnruied  your  PaQDnmic  ReadTng  Appantua,  I  talu  much  picaaurc 
in  rcflimntendini;  it  to  all  trache^  engaged  In  Primary  *atk.    It  combirvea  lea]  mniuiem  ---'-■ 
lioD.  thus  renderm^  it  niy  pleaauig  lo  tha  linit*ftt4-    AponJc>n  of  tlie  Icaaon  being  CDn< 

repfeiciitfd,  *Jilth  can  utTeaillly  ba  ihownby  movi  ^  _ _  ..._ 

the  leicKer  muil  othetwite  derate  to  dnwing  and  pHnlIng,    Iti  novelif.  also,  addi  materially  lo  itt  value. 
Thnt  are  only  a  few  of  id  niaiiy  ■dranlagea.  as  every  teacher  will  find  Dbo  nrei  h  a  finlhfel  trial. 

Very retpeclAilly.  MARTHA  L.  DOAKE, 

NnVoKK,  Jnly  iS,iSyi.  Prmeitai  rf  Ot  MtJti  Primary  Seluri. 

Fran  On  Principal  of  Of  Primary  Dtpirtmtnt  ofSehoul,  No.  1*.  Ifew  T^n-k. 
Ms.  Japreas-^m^  Sir ;  Allow  me  to  retnm  many  thank,  lo  yoa  (or  the  oae  of  the  Panoramic  Read- 

liiriy  nnlicnl  adaptation  to  iu  intended  purpoae.  '  Very  retpect fully,       KATE  H,  MYERS, 

NivVoaK,  July  la1^  iBjI.  Prite^h/ Primary  Dt^rimnt,  Sckisl  Ka.  14, 

[NSTBUOnOK.   prepared    by  N.  A.   Calkths,  aceompaniea  etch 
I  HHt  ,a  a^&Mim,  anJali  imftn-utlin/vmitlud. 

JEPFERS,  BEECHER  &  JEFFERS, 

At  y.  W.  Sckermerhorn  &  Co.'s, 

14.  Bond  St..  New  Yorlt. 


Valuable  Aids  for  Schools 


A.*  S*  O.  OctPdSy  23X23  in.  Sheets,  40c. 
Mounted 75c 

Aliiiltipllcatlon.  OarclSy  22x28  in. 
Sheets,  40c.    Mounted 75c. 

Above  are  of  the  laigest  kind  made,  and  one  Set 
will  guffioe  for  an  entire  room,  thus  avoiding  the  ne- 
cessity amd  expense  of  a  small  Card  for  each 
scholar. 

INTe^iv  iSoliool  M!ottoegi.— The  set 

consists  of  twelve  large,  handsome,  Colored  Cards, 
of  assorted  colors,  containing  twenty  different  and 
appropriate  Mottoes  to  be  hung  in  the  School 
Room.  They  will  be  found  an  ornament,  as  well  as 
valuable  aid  to  the  teacher. 
Price,  per  mail,  pre-paid     75c. 

Ajld0  "to  (^oHool  !I>l8olpllne« 

— A  substitute  for  School  Records,  Reports  and  Pri- 
zes. New  and  appropriate  Designs,  printed  in  col- 
ors. They  are  put  up  in  sets  of  500,  viz  :  .80  Certi- 
ficates, 120  Checks,  200  Cards,  zoo  single  Merits  and 
Half  Merits. 
Price  per  set,  mailed ^x  25 

TUe   TVew   80I100I    3Ied.al.— 

This  Prize  Medal  is  made  of  pure  white  metal,  aud 
is  stamped  with  appropriate  insi^ia  and  mottoes. 
Price  25c.,  or  per  mail,  pre-paid 35c 

The  TeaoliowBi*  X^oolcet  He- 

liflstei** — This  is  the  only  Register  which  pr»> 
sents,  on  one  page,  the  dailv,  weekly,  monthly,  and 
quarterly  average  ot  the  pupil. 

Handsomely   printed    and  bound.      Price,    per 
mail 75c. 

Hcliola,r*8  Weelcly  XieportSy 

in  sheets,  per  100 $1  50 


This  little  book  is  a  weekly  Record  of 
attendance,  deportment,  scholarship,  etc 
rairably  arranged,    and    will    be    loiznd 
adjunct 
Price  per  dozen,  84c.    Per  naail. ... 


It  b  2 


This  article  makes  a  sur&ce  which  rivals  :6e  bs 
wall  slates,  is  black,  never  crumbles,  asd  r»cs 
hard  and  smooth.  It  can  be  applied  to  any  kss  •• 
board  or  wall.  Put  up  in  tin  cans,  aund  can  be  kt 
any  distance.     Pints,  $1  75  ea.      Quarto.  ...  -  $z:x 

^iimerloa.1 


M 


f^r  ClrXIl.  OS- — a 

(balls.  ■  $1  F- 
*^      144  talk,    :  5: 

$2  50   dz.  to  ^5  00  c. 
Chamois. ...   5  ot:  ' 
Tapestry  ...    5  so  " 

niaolC  Soa>rdS. — (Prepared  vriifc  E»- 
reka  Slating). — All  sizes.  Aah  firame,  500  per  sq. 
ft. :  Wa\nut  frame,  6oc.  per  sq.  ft.,  slated  both  s^ 

0<M>iiietrloal  Foirnxsy  in  nea:  hn. 

A  r  i^c*  «■•         •■■•         ••••         •«■«  «•»•    w^  ^^ 


"Now  Forms  ctnd     _   

Object  Teaching — consisting  of  64  pieces,  each  ose 
being  stamjsed  with  its  number  to  corre^poBd  v^ 
the  list  wliich  accompanies  the  box.  Ttus  is  1^ 
only  complete  set  in  the  market. 

Oy iiinastic  A.i>]>xi.i?n.t7iif9 — Ssd 

as  Dumb  Bells,  Wands,  Rings,  Indian  Clobs,  esc, 
etc. 
Send  for  Catalogues. 


New  School   Books,  etc. 


THE   NEW  SONC  BOOK, 

By  PBOV.  WM.  TUjIjINGHAST. 


Its  beantifhl  Ulustrationa  make  it  a  decided  no- 
velty. Its  excellent  and  appropriate^  Music;  its 
carefully  selected  Poetry,  and  Us  superior  system  of 
Instruction  in  the  elements  of  Music,  make  it  The 
very  best  School  MuBio  Book  ever  Pub- 
lished. 

Q|^  Its  Songs  are  adapted  to  every  possible  oc- 
casion in  every  kind  of  school. 

Price,  per  mail,  6oc.     Per  doz $6  00 

*•  Step  "by  t*tep,»'  or  First  Lesson 
Book.  Handsomely  illustrated,  and  consisting  of 
graduated  Lessons,  from  A,  B,  C,  to  spelling  and 
reading.    Price,  per  mail ajc 

@znltlx's  Oomplote  ©poller's 

!M!£invicil.~New  and  enlarged  Edition.  This 
Manual  contains  a  large  and  well-selected  collection 
of  test  words  io  English  Orthography,  with  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  and  full  definition  attached  to 
each  word.  <  It  contains  also,  lessons-  in  Dictation 

J.  Aj  Bancroft  &  Go., 

612  Areh  St.,  Fhilftdelpbia. . 


Exercises,  and  a  full  list  of  words  of  similar  pronun- 
ciation but  different  meaning,  together  with  their 

signification.    Price,  per  mail 35c 

Liberal  tennsfpr  uUrodacticn. 

IMCy   nr»t   I>jra.'wln8p-Boolc— 

For  Slate  JBs^erolses.— By  Johv 
Collins,  Artist. 

A  work  long  wanted  for  instruction  in  Drawinjg  on 
the  Slate,  embracing  Straifsht  and  Curved  Lines, 
Capital  and  Script  Letters,  Numerals,  Familiar  Ob- 
jects, Animals,  etc,  with  full  oage  of  iostroctioii, 
opposite  each  plate,  for  pupil  and  teacher. 

It  is  elegantly  printed  and  bonnd,  showii^  the 
model  in  xmite.    Price,  per  mail 40c 

Liberal  deduetiom  io  Classes. 


..^  School  Furnitur  »  of  eveiy  Variety,  School 
and  miscellaneous  Books,  Stationery,  Globes,  Maps, 
Charts,  etc.,  etc.    Send  for  Catahgnt. 

J,  W.  Schennerhom  k  Co., 

14  Bond  St.,  New  7orle. 


MODEL  TEXT-BOOKS 


S€H1@)@)LS   kUB   kQ>k^Emi 


HILLARD'S  READERS.— New  Series. 

Hillakd's  Primary,  or  First  Rbadkr,  ilhistratad. 

UlLLARD*S  SSCX>ND  RsADBR,   UlustTRted. 

Uillard's  Third  Rbadbr,  illiastrated. 

HiLLARD*s  Fourth  Rbadbr,  illustrated. 

Hillard's  Intbrmbdiatb  Rbadbr,  illustrated. 
Hillard's  Fifth  Rbadbr,  illustrated.  Hillard's  Sixth  Rbadbr,  illustrated. 

With  an  original  treatise  on  Elocution  by  Prof.  Mark  Bailey,  Yale  College. 


WALTON'S  ARITHMETICS. 


Walton's  Primary  Arithmetic.  VValtok's  Arithmbtical  Tablb. 

Walton's  Iktbllbctual  Abithmbtic.  Kby  to  Walton's  Tablb,  Part  r. 

Walton's  Practical  Arithhbtic.  Kkv  to  Walton's  Tablb,  Part  a. 


WORCESTER'S  SERIES  OF  DICTIONARIES. 

Worgbstbr's  Pictorial  Royal  Quarto  Dictionary. 

Worcbstbr's  Universal  and  Critical  Dictionary. 
Worcbstbr's  Comprbhbnsivb  Dictionary. 

Worcbstbr's  Elementary  Dictionary. 

Worcbstbr's  Primary  Dictionary. 

Worcbstbr's  Pocicbt  Dictionary  (in  press.)  i 


WORCESTER'S  SERIES  OF  SPELLING  BOOKS. 

Worcester's  Primary  Spelling  Book. 

Worcester's  Comprbhbnsivb  Spelling  Book. 
Worcester's  Pronouncing  Spelling  Book. 

Adams'  Spelling  Book,  for  advanced  Classes,  Spelling  Matches,  Examination,  &c,I 
Northbmd'a  Sv.acTioMS  for  Analysis  and  Parsing. 


READING  AND  SPELLING  CHARTS. 

Adapted  to  any  series  of  Readers.    The  best  and  cheapest  yet  published. 

Eight  Charts  mounted  on  four  large  cards,  35  inches  long  by  3*  inches  ivide. 

These  Charts,  it  is  believed,  will  prove  a  very  important  aid  in  teaching  young  pupils  to  take 
the  first  steps  in  Reading  and  Spelling-    Greater  prosress  can  be  made  and  more 
interest  aroused  by  their  use  than  by  the  use  of  any  First  Reader  alone. 
The  Latest,  Cheapest  and  Best  School  Charts  publishedL 

Seavey's  Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States, 

Rt-U^riiten  and  Brought  Down  io  ihg  Prtatni  Timt. 

Containing  several  new  features  which  will  commend  it  m  the  most  desirable  Sdiool  History    * 

yet  published. 


Campb«iirs  Conelse  8«bool  HlBtorjr  of  tke  United  States.  Based  on  Beavej's 
Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States. 

Viral  ton  die  Cog4well*s    Arithmetical   Charts*      For    Oral    Practise    in   Simple 
Numbers. 

The  Charts  are  four  in  number,  bat  ibnn  only  two  tablets,  one  chart  being  printed  on  each  side 
of  a  tablet.  The  tablets  are  three  feet  by  two  feet  four  inches,  and  the  ^gures  are  of  a  sufficient 
sisc  to  be  distinctly  seen  across  any  school-room. 

Correspondence  Ib  solicited  with  reference  to  the  use  of  these  books.  A  Tery 
liberal  discount  will  be  given  for  first  introduction.  Catalogaes  will  "be  sent  on 
application.  Address 

George  F.  Phelps,  Agent, 

Care  of  J.    W-  SCHERMERHORK  S   CO.f 

XA   Sona.   St..  Tf^-^^  'S'orlc. 


XJUJu 

com:m.o]vt%^ea.il,th 

Of   NEW    YORK. 
178   BX 

CHASTSa   PESPETUAL, 
J.  B.  PEARSON,  President  JOHH  PIERPONT,  Vice-PresidenL 

If.  J^.  MOnSB,  Secretaty. 


•  ■» 


Thb  Gommonwealth  is  omnised  on  the  Mutual  plan,  and  issues  every  class  of  Life  and  Eodow- 
■ent  Policies  on  the  most  iayoiable  terms. 

All  policies  are  incontestible  for  any  caose  except  actual  fraud,  and  are  free  from  Ae  usual  cxi 
restrictions  as  to  residence,  travel  and  emplo/ment. 

All  policies  are  non-lbrfeiuble  and  particiiMite  in  the  profitii  of  the  Company,  ualesa  othervriae  , 

Dindends  increase  yearly  and  are  payable  in  cash  or  m  additional  insurance,  at  the  option  of  the 


The  Commonwealth  Iilfe  InBUranoe  Ck>.  seeks  for  good,  working  Agoits,  among  earnest,  thiak- 
ing  men.  Officered  and  directed  by  those  who  are,  by  long  experience,  familiar  with  their  Kgh  responsibili- 
ties, the  Commonwealth  deals  with  its  Aeents  as  liberally  as  justice  will  permit,  recogniiiog  fully  the  boooe 
and  reward  due  those  who  serve  it  faithfnlly. 

Teachers— both  intellectual  and  religious— are  speciafly  successful  in  this  benificent  field  of  labaik 
whether  they  pursue  it  exclusively,  or  in  connection  with  other  duties. 

I  am  empowered  to  offer  inducements  to  men  and  women  of  this  character  to  act«B  our  Spedal  Ajcenia. 
It  costs  nothing  to  make  the  effort,  and  succass  wiU  yield  a  most  substantial  and  permanent  rett^. 

With  those  who  will  entertain  this  subject  1  am  prepared  to  confer  personally  or  by  letter  at  all 
Pubiicationa,  etc.,  forwarded  without  charge  by  mail,  or  delivered  on  application  to 


P.  O.  Box  SSa. 


F.  E.  Morse,  Secretary^ 


ITS  BROADIVAT. 


MICIiOJSCOX»ES, 

Price  List,  niustrated,  sent  to  any  address. 


with  several  thousand 
Colored  Photographic  Viowa  on  OImm, 

illustrating 

Art,  Sdence,  Beligioa,  Ei8ter7,  etc. 

Caiaicgu4,  pHnUd  and  iliuitruttd^  Mtni  frw  U 


Phonography, 

The  only  Tracticat  Shorl-hatid. 


JJANEY'S  Phonographic  Handbook 
teaches  the  [practical  art  as  used  by 
reporters,  and  available  for  immediate  pur- 
poses m  many  professions.  Ours  is  the  only 
cheap  book,  teaching  the  latest  and  most 
perfect   system.      With   engraved    plates, 

T.  H.  MeALUMTBK.  Opticiftn.  ^"^^  ^^^^  ^®"^^-    ^  hooksellers  or  by  maQ 
49  NaM»a  8t^  BTew  York.    '^'*  ^'^P^  cf  price, 

"  JESSE  HANET  &  CO., 

119  JVassau  5/.,  Nrw  York. 


TiiJi  SOUTHERN  MAGAZINE, 

The     only    purely     Literary    Monthly 
published  in  the  South, 

mStTr^^'^'^iT*"'*  ^  ^  ^"^^^  »n  e-'^c*^  number  iMued. 

^  TVrwM— $4.00  per  annum.    To  Teachers.  «»  «*.     A 

oeomen  number  sent  on  receipt  of  2^011     dan'SiJ; 

^tedin  every  State.    AddnJS  the  K&e™?""'*" 

_  ^   MTODOCK,  BROWN  k  HILL. 


PUBUSHSD  nf  CHARUBSTOM,  S.  C, 

n  THK 

ABLBST   AJTD   BEST 

XLLUSTBATSD   MONTHLY 

Ever  Publiahed  in  the  Souths 
S^Ascriptwn  ^3.50  perAmt.;  Swjrl*  C0pm  sst 

One  of  tlie  best  mediums  for  fiist-ciaas  advertisiBf 
South  of  the  Potomac.  To  be  had  at  all  Nns 
Stonds  and  Periodical  Dealen. 

Address,  G.  L.  MORDECAI, 


.#  Ai 


AT. 


KM—a^ 


ROBERT  PATON, 

lUKCTAOTUaZB  Of 


Bohooli  Chunh  Kod  OSe« 

FURNITURE, 

SimdaT'  Sclioal  and  LectTin  Boom  SetteoB, 
or  XTEBT  Discsanov, 


The  FtCant  B«TenlblB  SrttM. 

&-  Snd/iir  Caiaitpu. 


ILMiRYOFEDWlTION, 

BEST  wsitiss  OF  oi,  conHisa. 

TIua(bta  OB  Edaeit- 


1*0  'Xea.chers. 

3  HERALD  ¥HBiLTH.  3 


We  send  the  HERALD  OF  HEALTH 
toTencheis  u  half-price,  or  ll.QO  a  year, 
6o  pages,  monthly,  aitd  evei7  Teacher 
ihoold  have  it. 

lUD  WHAT  IS  SAID  IT  THE  HESS. 


lUc  wrilen." 
Dr.  Dio  L» 

Eiliioi.H^;  ■ 


in  *  letter  to  Dr.  Holtnw-,  — 

KI  tllIltAI.DOt  HIALTK  dcllghU 

ii  Pfcyioiogicil  CfaristiHuly  — '-' 


ErfuK 

nry  fe*  EnblicuuHB  Ihit 
cammeiKl  la  enry  body." 

■nn  N.  Y.  Bwnin[  PtU  tKIt, , "  W«  <ao  ihnri 
commcDd  thiBJoumil  withoalqualifianoB." 

The  Cluaitt  AOrama  mi*,  "  II  it  onfany  mai 
doedr  pKked  from  cotct  to  corer." 
Address 

WOOD  ft  HOLBBOOE,  PnbUiben, 
ij  laigii  Street,  Nna  York. 


Belcntlfls  I 


Vol.  H.—LKfCke-sKUKpa  on  Hlmly  Had 
Rcadtog  I  MUtoa'a  Rpl>U«  on  Bdau- 
U»D,  with  lilve*  of  LoclHi  and  Milton. 

Vol.  lU^JIoncc  Mann**  Papcn  aa 
tke  BtBdy  or  Phralsloffr  '"  ScIunU. 

Vol.    IV.— fleDltlali     Vnlnnllr    Ad- 

' Mj    Hill,    on     Lllflrarr    and 

tadnSKllont  {■}  Fronde,  ou 
CKd-warlc;  (■)€«> 
Ifle,  OB  Uu  Olwlee  of  BooKa. 

Vol.  V. Tlu    Bible     In    tbe    Pablle 

Beboal»-U>e   Optnlons  of  iBillvlduBls 


L  Vl_Tbc  Bible  iB  the  Public 
oU,  Pnrt  D.,  eoBlmlnlng  the  Ad- 
u   ftf    A.   D.  Mayo   nnd    Thonuu 

Dthtt  VduaN,  bi  ptpntlgi,  wfll  It  tel7  umnual. 


vc  hare  tdopttd  n  niodd,  vtiv  tuccettful  iii  Franc 
rbich  null  U>e  plDducu  of  llie  beat  minds  Hith 

lilt  Fiiti— 1'w«irrr-nri  C*nt9  ■  vol.,  poil-pu 

J.  W.  Schermerhom  &  Co., 


11  Band  St,  Hew  Yorfc. 


OXJIt 


^  School  Halerial, 

iPFASATVS, 
Black  Boards, 

BOOKS,  CHARTS, 

Olo^B,  Uapg, 
a^muaUo  Appsmtttlto.  Object  Twaohtoic 


SCHOOL  FUENITtrRE 

^tnfTmliw^vitfmtdtnntfUi,a>ulmMi^Mur 

"  Articles  r»r  every  School.'' 

MaiUd/er  10  ffi. 

J.  W.  Schermerhom  &  Co., 

14  Bond  St..  New  York. 


Sixthh  yeiu  hiTe  /rnw^it  eSdcni  in  tmiriiif 

;RM0RN,  A.M.,  ActMui. 
It  ^fli^  SL,  h'rm  Ytrk 


«« THc  leadtttf^  uen  of  tclenee  tn  America  are  «m«»K  f ta  coi 
It  i«  In  every  way  ^irortliy  or  tbe  f^reat  nalton  'vrhich  it  Is  Intended 

•nd  instract.**_ ^uarier/y  Journal  tf  Science  {London,) 

THE  AMERICAN  NATURALIST. 

THE     ONLT    MAQAZINX    IN    THB    CKM7HTBT    PXVOTRD    TO    THX    POFDXiABXZA!CZO!S     QV 

NATURAL    HISTORY, 
Published  by  the  PEABODY  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE,  Salem, 

A.  8.  FACKABD,  Jr.,  and  F.  ^W.  FXTTNAH,  Bditors  and  Proprieto: 
A.  HYATT,  and  £.  S.  MORSE,  Associate  EdiUn, 


It  is  the  aim  of  the  Editort  to  make  every  number  of  the  Natukalist  of  imiwrtance  to  all  ini 
in  the  study  ef  Naturai  HiiUry^  and,  as  the  leading  articles  are  written  by  authorities  on  the  vaiicMxy  sub- 
jects treated  of,  each  volume  forms  a  reliable  I/insttnted  Bncyclofiedia  of  NahirtU  Hixtmry  of  sreaic        * 
to  the  general  reader  as  well  as  to  teachers  and  students  in  the  Natural  SeUncft. 

The  NATURALIST  is  published  Monthly.    It  is  illustrated  with  wood-cuts  and  plates,  and 
number  contains  64  large  8vo  pages  of  reading  matter. 

Thb  5TH  Volume  Bscms  with  thk  Numbkr  for  March,  xSyj. 

Subscription  $4.00  a  year,  itrictly  in  adranee.    Single  Numbers,  35  cts. 

and  the  4   preceding  vols,    in   numkers^    #15^00,      vr    bonod,      ^xS. 
••    any   3         "  "        "  "  11.50,      "  "  15 

M  4«  J  It  ((  U  >i  o_j^  M  M  II   5» 

"  "  -  »«  .•  "  ««  y.oO,  ••  "  &00 

in  clubs  of  5   to  9   at  the  rate  of  3.75    for    each.    copy. 

4<  «>  •«     ,g       It     _-        fl  14  fl  44  -    -Q  M  (4  M 

"       "       "  ao  or  over "     "      "      "  sioo     "        "  " 


\.  Subscription 

to 

Vol. 
44 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

44 

14 

44 

14 

44 

14 

44 

44 

44 

M 

<( 

[Club  copies  sent  to  diflerent  addresses  if  desired,  but  the  money  must  be  received  in  advaace 
one  time.    Clubs  can  include  both  new  and  old  subscribers.] 

Single  volumes,  wihound^  S4  00 ;  or  hounds  $5-oo.    Covers  for  binding,  50  cents. 

The  bound  volumes  are  all  in  extra  full  cloth  (t^en  or  browa),  with  gilt  backs  and  side  stamp. 

AMtesB  AMERICAN  NATURALIST,  Salsm,  Hass. 

[SBCOND  XDinON.] 

THE  ONLT  AMEBICAN  TSZT-BOOZ  OF  £NT0IC0Z«0a7  : 

**  Certainly  the  Best  Manual  of  Entomology  whidi  the  English  reader  can  at  piesoent  obtain." — 
Naturty  London. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  INSECTS, 

Being  a  popular  introduction  to  the  study  of  Eniomolozy^  and  a  treatise  on  Injurious  and  Beneficial 
Insects,  with  descriptions  and  accounts  of  the  habits  of  I nsocts^  their  transformations,  devdopment  and 
clasfification.  By  A  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Curator  of  Articulata  at  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Sdeoce, 
Lecturer  on  £ntomol(^v  at  the  Mass.  State  Agricultural  College,  and  Entomologist  to  the  Mass.  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  Cootaininj{  700  pages,  ix  full  page  plates,  and  651  cuts  in  the  text,  embracing  1233 
fixtures  of  A.MERICAN  INSECTS.  In  a  large  octavo  volume,  printed  on  extra  paper,  and  in  full  doth 
binding  (colnni,  brown,  green  and  claret).  Price,  |6.oa  The  "Guide"  has  been  already  introduced  either 
-as  a  texc-book  or  for  reference,  in  Harvard  University,  WUUi|ras  College,  Dartmouth  College,  Antkidi 
College,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  and  other  institutions.    Published  by  the 

IVATITRAItlBTS*  ACFBlfCT,  Salem,  Matss. 

"The  Stoadard  Werk  en  North  American  Omithologj/' 
THE    BIRDS    OF    NORTH    AMERICA; 

By  SPENCER  F.  BAIRD,  JOHN  CASSIN,  and  GEO.  N.  LAWRENCE. 
V^lth  an  Atlas  of  One  Hundred  Colored  Plates, 

Embracing  One  Hundred  species  of  Birds  not  figured  by  Audubon,    a  vols.,  4to.,  in  full  muslin  iMndlng. 

In  order  that  every  Omithol(^ist  may  secure  a  copy  of  this  most  important  work  ever  published  on  the 
birds  of  America,  we  have  re-issued  the  work  in  a  superior  manner  and  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

Prioe  of  the  complete  Work,  $20 ;  or  separate.  Plates  $ld.  Text  $5. 

AddreM  NATURALISTS'  AGENCY,  Salem,  Blaas. 


THB  NATURALISTS'  AGENO?  also  have  a  lar^e  number  of  Natural  History  books  and 
pamphlets  on  sale.  It  is  also  the  Agency  for  the  sale  of  the  publications  of  the  Sdeniific  Societies  and  In* 
mtutions  m  the  country.    Send  for  Catalogue  with  prices. 


FRACTICAI. 


Business  Arithmetic, 


"Wall  Slates! 


HROMISCOODS  EX4NPLG9, 

To  exercise  pupils  as  in  practical  l)u*ine*». 
CoiHpUtt  in  one  folnme  or  in  two  parts, 
instead  of  a  senes  coating  three  limei  as 
much.     By 

■WHITMAN  fEClC, 
A'rto  Havin,  Ct. 
^^T"  Respecting  inlioduction   inquire  of 
the  Author. 


A  GREAT  OFFER ! 

Only  $3  for  $■  I  in  Value  I 


mfUT  UATE  SmFAK,IH  HAT  ASH  FRAMES. 

Aify  SIZE  MADE   TO  OKUEK. 

The;  aie  bo  framed  Hmt  they  are  free  U 

dmak  or  swell  wilhont  possibility  of  Bplitting 


will  be  sent  by  mAi]  Accure^v  done  up.  p»i  fi«e^  k«  1  . 
prcnijnm  Id  rvery  ymAf  fiubacritier  ro  : 

~  tmtxl     MkCBItaM 

or  PHbtoMe.  I 

pruiieal,  uieful,  eriginal 


■ckn.iwledced  the  moi 
P..rl.^  Mixitine. 

■Im't  She  Puily." 
(pli.idid  PitId>  Picture 
it  »  UicMy  l>ni>hcd.  n 
■vlA  m»r,  ib^H  link 
«ndioe"li"*iil'  Hbm 


:..";'.//" 


IK  H^^  nmr  tatn-  itfaln.  Do  nni  fail  to 
oibe  for  "  DiHoiur't  Macaiihi,"  ind  job 
i_  ^jit! —  .-  u.  »^thoM  it.    II  will  Dot 


(,  but  it  irfll  D 


biniCi,    Fathem.   Bitithei*  aiid  .lIot-._   

••'/lit  S*t  PT,Uf:\     ll  will  nuke  efei  ipurkle 

*'^"  W.  JSMHIHM  MHCaBW, 

8j8  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
W  Specimen  Cnpifmf  Ihe  LitcM  No.,  of  lb* 


■  Fresh  Garden,  Flower,  Fruit, 
Kerb,  Tree  and  Shrub,  and  Ever- 
green Seeds,  prepaid  by  mail, 
with  directions  for  culture.  25 
difTerent  packets  of  either  class  for 
11.00.   The  six  classes,  $5.00. 

ieedl:  Apple, 


Phi,  Ctu'ry,  cic  ,  Crau  Seuh'.  H. 
Clirvti  Oninn.  ^iMsh,  Turnip,  and 
ind  Fkiim  SeeIl^  in  imlloi  lariient 
......   ,._..,._     ^.._-,..^   i,„i^   g...... 


n  Lily.  .5. 


B  M.  WAT.SON.O 


ir  and  Ihe  Tnd*. 


The  utility  of  the  Blackboard  is  beyond 
diRciiBaioti.  It  Is  an  admitted  necessity 
whererer  teaching  ia  to  be  dona.    The  i>«i- 

SCHOOL  t^KOSSa,    SCHDAI-BCBOOT.   TEICOEB. 

Ii£CiuB£s  ou  Science,  and  Pbofkbsob  in  col- 
lege, each  has  constant  need  of  it 
It  being  indispensable,  the  qnestiort  is, 
I  Vbat  blaokbtnrd  ia  hi^l}  The  verdict  of 
\  Bcience  and  testimony  of  teachers  agree  on 
I  the  Eunkft.  This  surface  is  incomparably 
\  TOX  BSSI.  The  most  costly  uatuiiLl  slates  do 
'  not  equal  it.  It  is  finer  and  harder  and 
'  blacker  than  slate.  It  ia  also  smoother,  and 
\  yet  it  ncTerbecomes  glazed,  and  marka  upon 
I  it  are  perfectly  legible  from  any  direction. 
The  portabte  Bueka  ShtS  is  unrivalled. 
It  ia  liaht,  eaaiij  and  aaf^j  handled,  te«s 
liable  than  slate  (o  broaka  and  scntfh^ 
:h    cheipor. 


Boparates  from  the  wood.  This  elasticity 
of  the  mJnSKA  ULA  TM  n  one  of  its  pecu- 
liar and  most  Talnable  properties. 

List  of  siiea  and  prices,  with  iUostmted 
description  of  HuniDond'B  BlAcUowd  Support 
and  Zendall'B  Blockbowd  Eud,  sent  on 
application. 

T.  W.  Schermerhom  A  Co., 

UBDHniclHim,  14  OoBil  Bt.,  Kaw  Yoik. 

by  J.  W.  sJSHMMMORM'a'S.^in  ihVci«K 
(Ma  of  Ihe  Di«irict  tourl  of  Ihe  United  Suie^  for 
llie  Soutlxni  Diilrict  of  New  York.]  Copyntfal 
claimed  on  ffliairatitH  and  Itxt. 


standard  School  Text-Boobs, 

CHARLES  8CRIBNER  &  CO.,  No.  651  Broadway,  New  Tork. 


■  v^^--  ^^  yy. 


Cuyot's   Geographical   Works. 

"  InCOMPAKABLY    8UPBRIOR     TO     AMYTHINC     PUBLISHSIK" — A^OtsiM, 

Ouyot's  JntrodLuotloTi   to   tlie   Study ^X  OO 

Ouyot's  X^lomentary   Oeoflri^apliy O  TSt 

Ouyot's  Xntermedlate   Greofsrapliy X  OO 

0\i-yot*8  Oommon   fi^oHool   Cr<K>Kr&pliy 3  99 

Ouyot'n  Wall   ACaps.     Small   Bcrles SI  S  and.  3  S  OO 

Ouyot's  'VTall   M:apeu     Jntermecllate   Series 3  S  SO 

Ouyot^s  'VTall   2l£aps*     IL^arffe   Series 7X  OO 

Oxiyot's  \i^all   Alaps.     Olassloal  Series 4>S  OO 

Thkss  are  the  only  works  of  the  kind  whkh  ptx)ceed  on  the  ground  that  Geogra^y  is  a  Science  capa- 
ble of  being  resolved  into  its  elements ;  each  to  be  presented  in  its  dependent  order,  the  same  as  with  ocber 
sciences. 

The  lodgment  already  established  for  these  works  in  the  chief  centres  of  educational  opinion  throqgfaoat 
our  country,  declares  the  correctness  of  their  j)lan  and  methods  :  while  the  signal  progress  in  Geographical 
teaching,  observable  on  every  hand  since  their  publication,  sufficiently  assures  the  value  of  their  miaatry. 

Felter'8   Graded   School   Arithmetics- 

Fcltcr*s  First  Ijcsflons  in  Ntimb«rs , #0  V& 

Felter'*  Primary  AritHmetic O  35 

Felt«r*«  Intermedisite  Arithmetic O  90 

Felter*«  Ormmmstr  Sehool  Arithmetic O  99 

IKDBPBNDBilirT. 

Felter'i  Intelleetnal  Arithmetic O  45 

Felter*s  Practical  Arithmetic 1  00 

Felter**  Teachrr*0  Manual O  85 

The  first  two  books  are  fitly  illustrated,  and  present  oral,  mental,  and  written  exercises  systematically 
alternated,  which  render  these  little  works  espeaal  favorites  alike  vrith  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  Primary,  Intermediate,  and  Grammar  School  Arithmetics  embrace  the  whole  framework  of  the  Sci- 
ence developed  by  happily  combining  tlie  Analytic  and  Synthetic  methods. 

Cooley's   Natural   Science   Series. 

Coolejr**  Natural  Philosophj-. .  .  .91  50  I  Cooley'*  Text-Book  of  Chemistry  $1  25 
M         Blementary        «•  1  00 1         m         Ba«y  Kxpcriment O  75 

Sheldon's   Object   Lesson   Series. 

Shelflon*0  First  Reading  Booh.  .$0  95  I  6helAon*s  I^CMons  on  Objects %\  75 

Sheldon**  Primary  Phonic  Charts  0  00  |  Sheldon^s  ISlementary  Instnactlon  1  75 

Tenney's   Natural    History   Series. 

Tenney^s  Nainral  HIstAry  of  Awlsnals ^ $9  00 

Tenney's  Mannal  of  Zoology      3  00 

Tenney^s  Natural  History  Tablets •  - •* 1)8  00 

It  is  permissible  to  say,  that  Professoiv  Cooiey,  Sheldon,  and  Tenney  are  among  our  best  cultured  and 
most  successful  teachers — that  their  respective  works,  above  named,  are  worthy  of  their  authorship,  and  are 
recognized  throughout  the  country  as  Standard  Text-Books ;  the  very  best  in  their  several  departments. 

Professor   H.   N.    Day's   New   Series. 


Day's  American  Speller $0  95 

Day's  Yonng  Composer. 1  00 

Day's  Art  of  Composition 1  50 


Day>/i  Art  of  Discourse %\  90 

Day's  Klements  of  liOglc 1  50 

Day's  English   Iiiteraturc 9  93 


Advanced  classes  of  Common  Schools,  Academic  and  private  students  find  these  works  admirably 
adapted  to  their  needs. 

liord's  Ancient  History %\  50  |  Dalgleish's  Orammaticai  Analysis   60 

Harper's  Practical  Composition,        00  |  Chambcrlin's  English  Grantmar  0  45 

LIBKRAI^    TERMS    MADE     FOR    INTRODVCTIOir. 

N.  B. — Descriptive  Catalog^s  sent  free  on  application.  Copies  of  Text-Books  sent  for  examination 
on  receipt  of  one-naif  retail  ^rue.  The  Book  Buyer  will  ie  tnailea/ree  to  amy  teaener  who  wiU  und 
us  his  address  and  a  list  of  hooks  used  in  his  school. 

Address  the  Publishers,  or  the  following  Agencies  of  their  Educational  Department : 

Boston  :  OILMAN  H.  TUCKER,  care  of  Messrs.  Thompson,  Bigelow  &  Brown,  aq  Comhill. 
Clbvbland,  O.  :  ALEX.  FORBES,  236  Superior  St.,  Room  21.  Pittsburg,  Pa.  :  H.  J.  GOURLEY, 
1x9  Wood  St.  Chicago  :  THOMAS  CHARLES,  care  of  Hadley  Brothers,  41  Madison  SL  St.  Loris : 
MADISON  BABCOCK,  708  Chestnut  St.    Kansas  :  R.  S.  LEE,  Leavenworth. 


llBnd* 


nndA^jit  &vor  with  tencheri,  pupil*, 
iioii^  Md  u  prSTin*  ■  inceeu.  llit  <ut 
ii  iwnly  OM  *>ih  Bcski  »d  Shie.  Ii  b 
uddunUe.     ArtM 00  oent^ 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  A  Co., 

HAKUrACTUHnU, 

14  Bond  Bt..  New   York. 


HIGHER  EDTTCATIOH. 
HELLMUTH  COLLEGE. 

Brani  aitil  Tuaitn /IT  aiunm,  |ll«. 

HELLMUTH  LiSIES'  COIIiBQB, 

Inucinaltd  by  H.  R.  H.  Plino*  Arthu,  Buid 
■nd  Tuiiwn  nr  innan,  I116.  Pbuicint:  The 
V«T  Rt..  I.  Hellmul^  D.D.,  Dun  of  Hur.™,— 
For  paniculin  ipfdj  10   lliloi  £no«,  lADdaD. 


w 


lA  NT  ED— AGENTS,  {»30  per  d 
■11  Ihc  rtl.biattd  HOME  SMtr 
BWING  MACHINE.     Hii  the 


AMnm  JOHNSON.  OLARK 


'~»i 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE 

or  nil  Modem  Styles  ;  U  prices  lo  suit  tU. 
1^"  Cataioeuea,  Taa  Oento. 
.     y,  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  ■ 

1«  Baad  St.,  N«w  York. 


Newspaper 
Advertising. 

A  Booic  of  I9S  doHly  priDled  pun,  )n1«lT  iHue^ 
cnntlln.  I  nsl  of  llu  bcH  AtiKnCnn  Adirrliriiii 
Marfinn*,  f-iiiag  the  lunxt,  drculalioni,  H'i  iiil 
partknlun  cnncctnlng  iha  Iculuf  DiOyud  WhIiI* 
Polilicat  and  FamiliF  Ncm^pui,  uetllKrwIlh  aft 
Ihou  hkvinjt  1m^  circmlfttKHii,  pubJUhed  In  Iha 

tunpljilH  bccAminE  suchi  wtll  find  thi.  boc-korvrou 
nlac.  Mailed  bee  Id  xnyjMjta  on  icuipt  af  i< 
c«nii,  GEO.  F.  BOWELL  ft  CO.,  Fvl)- 
li.hert.  Nd.  «  P^rt<  Ro*.  N;>  ¥•>')>. 

■iho  PiirmbBTr(P.)i«aVnin  i"  ™iie  rfMiy 
niSjunyi:  "Tbe  firn  of  G.  P.  Roiiell  ft  Co., 


u  aoiantiflaallT  a 

cK  ■  w»i:   Ihai  Ii,  _  .^  -,.-1^  ..., 

al  of  pabliatT  far  Iba  liut  upadilu* 


MEMOItY    IMI»Il.OVEO. 


How  to  Uaka  Bad  Uemory  Qood  and  Qood  ilemorjr  Better. 

THIS  titlle  veIbih  will  Otaw  how  to  I7stcin>lii>  and  Inin  Ihe  Mematr  in  luch  ■  manner  Ihal  fiEnni, 
dMO.  facta,  namct,  and  id  ihon  almoat  tvfrTtking  ihal  it  ii  datirad  10  recaUacl.  may  be  remembered 
niiheata.  The  Delbod  i*  namnr  dUScull  10  leank,  and  by  in  aid  Ihe  m«I  wondtrlU  power  of  mRnorr 
ii  acquiied.  1*hiapowtr  iaaatoniifiing  10  thoK  Whodanot  kncnr  iiiieciEL  The  foHowinK  heiri  amonc 
ilaconlenui  irtll  ginan  Wclaf  thaiCDpeol  lhl>  vork  ;  How  lo  temeRibei  uif  nmnbn  of  wonls  after  ona 
nadinji ;  how  10  nmember  a  Kiiea  of  word*  fnin  difierenl  pam  of  a  book.  k>  a*  10  be  able  In  IcU  Ihe 
page  \  how  to  ETmember  flgmaa  generally ;  how  in  repeat  a  hundred  ligurea  aelcctcd  al  random,  after  hair- 

cbaplara  and  Tenaa  ftoin  Ihe  Bible ;  ramcmbflrifig  a  Tariely  orerranda,  aies*agae,  etc.,  latiludea  aiid 
iDiigitudea,  etc  MeauHV  applied  10  dieiaiatry,  gnmnar,  gaofrapby,  bolaa;.  wiih  uthai  eludiai.  I'raining 
■he  memory;  " alage  nemorr i"  impairad  ncnory ;  and  nun)Ftlihig>a(inl«eitoD  thi  tubtecL  The  fore- 
■Diitf  givea  but  k  alntil  OOIlinc  of  tM  cob  tenia  of  Iha  work,  which  will  be  fiiund  a  valuable  one  for  all  who 
Bciiie  10  impron  Uteir  nenotie*.  I'tacbtta  win  And  It  of  gnat  awiUDCe  id  (heir  profeatinn, 
and  itadenla  capadlllr  when  ptepanDf  >oi  enmhiatioD,  will  find  it  a  Taliuble  aid,     like  inforniaiian 


ill  often  aave  etirt] 


preparation,  and  malenaHr  — '■-•  them  in  (hdr  ddireiT.  The  work  i>  wiiiien 
ea^  undetalood,  and  areryihing  i*  made  perfcctlir  ptaio.  Enn  children  c 
After  inalnicting  hii  reader*  "  how  to  mwaijtr-,"  iht  auUur  Nll>  Uku  "  how 


e  u"l,t''Jh"". 


Of  boolwellers,  or  by  mail,  on  receipt  af  frirt,  by 

JESSE  HAHEY  &  CO..  119  Nassau  SL.  HewYork. 


Aids  to  School  Discipline : 

A  bcbbhtute  to& 

SCHOOL  RECORDS,  REPORTS  AND  PRIZES. 

A  Aiw  and  Improved  SditioH-^>eauti/UUy  prittted  in  Oolof^,  /^om 
new  pla/et,  with  netf  and  appropriate  3)eHg»»M- 

Ax  fLeciiral«  i«gu<tet  of  daportmeot  and  scholarship  pioraotee  heoltt^  emnlMIoti. 
YtA.  BQcb  a  register  is  rarefj  kept.  Teochere  cannot  record  each  recitntioii  ms  h 
Tcnrs,  hence  the  record  fs  nej^Iected  for  the  time,  emd  Kflerward  made  &-om  memory. 
Perftcl  accunicy  being  impoaaible,  mnfidenc«  in  tJU  record  it  toaiJcen«ci<ind  its  ntorof /ore* 
lo4t.     The  AIDS  secure  the  good  teaiUta  of  aocnnite  iMords  and  reports,  with  leia 

The  AIDS  nutamUy  and  inevitably  nwaken'a  lively  paternal  interest,  liar  tbe  pupil 

takes  hom«  with  liim  Uit  initneasts  of  his  diiiti/  co?uIucl  andprograt. 

The  AIDS  may  be  used  iu  various  wnyi.  This  is  convenient :  la  the  momiog 
(rive  each  pupil  a  CABD  (S  merits),  raproKentinff  s.paied  day,  to  Iw  fbrfedted  for  m>B- 
demeauor,  or  tailure  in  recilaUou.  SINGLE  jfelflTS  ond  HALT-aEHITS  are  for 
pumhi  who  fiiil  to  retain  their  CARDS  aJid  yet  are  worthy  of  somt  credit.  fiv» 
CAJtDS  held  by  any  pupil  ore  erchmged  for  a  OHHOK  (26  Merita),  repreaen  tmg  a 
perfect  SehMl  Wefk.  Font  CHEC]^  are  exchanged  for  a  OEBTIFICATE  OP 
HBKIT,  taprenenting  100  Merita,  or  a  perfect  JTonlA.  These  CEBTIFICATKS  heal 
the  pupil's  name,  and  ore  signed  by  the  teacher.  Tha  nnmber  held  ihows  the  pu- 
pil's slduding.  > 

If  pri^ex  or  medals  are  awarded  at  dose  of  session,  Ihete  eaa  be  no  mistake  a 
determining  to  whom  they  bolons  :  the  decision  being  made  by  each  pnpil  exhibit- 
ing his  GAUDti  nnd  CEKTIFICATES,  no  idea  of  fovoritisD)  can  arise. 

It  ii  neodletis  to  discuss  the  valae  of  proper  incentives,  for  either  children  at 
adults.  The  nse  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  AIDS,  with  the  nnboandeJ 
approval  of  Teachers,  Parents  and  Pupils,  assares  nn  that  they  are  doing  great  goad. 

They  are  neat  in  design,  beautifully  printed  in  BEST  Coiora.  Tha  CEKTIFI- 
OATEtJ  are  prizes  which  pnpils  will  cherish.     Single  merits  and  HaJf-Uerita  bm 


printed  on  card-board  ;  Cords  end  Checks  on  heavy  paper,  and  may  be  nsed  manj 
times  —hence  the  system  is  CHEAP,  They  are  put  np  in  sets  of  SOO,  there  being  M 
CERTIFICATES.  120  CHECKS,  200  CARDS,  100  SINGLE  MERITS  and  HAiF- 


The  aorta  which  make  np  the  sets,  are  eappUed  separately,  by  maD,  ».<;  fallows  ^■ 
C*rtiflcH(e(,  per  liandred,  00  eta. ;  Check*,  p«r  IiiuMlivd,  40(h  |  C»i4s,  p* 
kanOrtd.  ISr..  |    Slnsl«  ]f*rlts,  use. ;    Hnll^Mcrlts,  15c> 


h  of  1  Superior  ^^^lite  Mclal,  ud  «■  not  nalj  ontA 
ii  oppsnunicy  la  escnvE  i1k  lAifr  afpruMting  the  Mntal 
■vtd  on  the  Set!!.    Tliii  u  the  boN  SChoal  Midil  ooMb 


I  Assembly  Room  Desks  and  Settees, 


PATENTS    APPLIES   FOR. 


xT  is  often  abso1ute1]r  necessary  that  the  School  Room  be  used  for 
K  general  Assembly  room  for  Pupils,  for  Sunday  School,  for  Public 
Lectures,  and  for  other  Assembly  purposes.  Hence  Furniture  which 
will  permit  Uu  Soheol  Boom  to  b«  mdU7  tnntfonriad  Into  an  Assembly  room, 
hiis  long  been  desired.  Inventors  In  this  Country  and  in  Gr<;at 
Britain  have  tried  their  skill;  but  with  clumsy  and  expensive  results. 
Tae  achievement  illustrated  in  the  above  cut  is  a  most  decided  success. 

THIS  FURNITURE  LEAVES  NOTHING  UNPROVIDED. 
E»>noniy  of  cost  and  space;  strength   and  simplicity  of  construction  ; 
cue  and  rapidity  of  transforming  a  School  room  full  of  Desks  into  an 

&S8ZXBL7   BOOK   OF   8STT&B9 : 
■:i  has  bjen  considered  and  perfectly  accomplished.      With  this  Fur- 
niture  it  is  no  hardship  for  tii^  School    Room   to  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  School  and  Public  Hal). 

The  Cut  so  well  shows  the  construction  that  detailed  description 
seems  unnecessary  here.  When  Desk. and  Seat  are  both  folded,  less 
than  one  foot  of  space  is  occupied. 

The  fnlditig  Seat,  (Allen's  Patent,)  with  the  Comfortable  Cm-vet  of 
both  back  and  seat,  which  have  made  the  Hew  Amsileui  School  Seikt 
udSstisie  so  widely  famous,  <}o  good  service  in  this  style. 

There  are  five  sizes:  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar,  }ligh  School 
lud  Academic, 

film  Uat  mppUcd  on  mpplloBUon. 


New  Forms  and  Solids 

FOR    OBJECT   TEACHING, 

Containing  Sixty-four  Pieces — there  being  farty-eight  Plane  f^orms 

fifteen  Solids,  and  a  six-inch  Rule^  among  which  are  several 
NEW  Forms  and  Solids,  not  included  in  any  other  Set. 


ISaoli  Form  Is  Stamped  "wltli  Itm  Bfmml^er   In  t;li« 
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1.  Equilateral  Triangle. 

2.  Right  Angled 

3.  " 

4.  Obtuse 

5.  Curved 

6.  Triangle — one  curved  side. 

7.  Isosceles  Triangle. 

8.  Scalene  " 

9.  Square. 

10.  Oblong. 

11.  Rhomb. 

12.  Rhomboid. 

13.  Trapezium. 

14.  Trapezoid, 

15.  Pentagon. 

16.  Hexagon. 

17.  Heptagon. 
16.  Octagon. 

19.  Nonagon. 

20.  Decagon. 

21.  Circle. 

22.  Semi-Circle. 


23.  Quadrant. 

24.  Segment. 

25.  Sector. 

26.  Ring. 

27.  Crescent. 
23.  Ellipse. 

29.  Oval. 

30.  Sphere. 

31.  Henii-Sphere. 

32.  Prolate-Speroid. 

33.  Oblate  •' 

34.  Ovoid. 

35.  Cylinder. 

36.  Cone. 

37.  Conoid, 

38.  Cube. 

39.  Square  Prism. 

40.  Triangular  Prism. 

41.  Hexagonal      " 

42.  Square  Pyramid. 

43.  Triangular  " 


J. 


44.  Six-inch  Rule. 
PBICli,  (nsAtly  put  up  in  a  strong  ▼ooden  box,)  .$2.75b 

W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufaaurers, 


Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  School  Material 


tSPSXSBMTS 


Appai 


t«a,   Blaelc  9oard«,  Books,  Chmrto,   OlokMi,  Kapi^ 

of  Bereral  superior  modAm  styles,  and  many  other 

«' articl.es   for  every  school.'' 

MaSkd  <m  demand  for  10  cts. 

J   W  Schermerhorn  &  Co 


SCHOOL  BTATIOKGRT. 

Lead  Pencils,  Pencil  Files,  Holdets,  etc. 

LRU)  FEirOILS,  FAHEB'3.-M  Qradea. 

Imported — pricoi  Toriable  with  gold. 
«  Grade*.— No*.  1,  2,  3,  mini  4,  in  p&p«r  box. 
9  Gmdei. — Nos.  I ,  S,  3,  4,  auiI  !>,  in  woodea  box. 
5  Grades. — No3. 1,  2,  3,  i,  and  6,  whh  knife  and  roWisr, 

ia  wooden  box. 
7  Grades. — Kos.  1,  t,  3, 4, 5,  6,  tnd  7,  in  woaden  box. 
10  Grades. — Very  tinelj  graded,  in  Tooden  box. 

Aay  grad*  in  doien  or  gross  pactngeg. . 
Sagis  Panoila. — Noa.  t,  a,  3,  and  4,  aad  varied  itjlee, 


Pencil  FUei  "with  Dust  BoL— squires*  Fttmi,  fcr  Lead  and 
SUEe  Peneili.    Price,  3S  cenu. 

ThB  New  Slata  f  endl  and  Fan-Holder 

Is  a  n«w  d«Tio«,  large  enoagh  to  receive  the  rcffnlar  eInCe  pencils  which  an 
9o!d  every  where     It  is  long  enongli  for  a  regular  four  iach  slate  pencil — the 
six  inch  iMij'  be  bnikcn  in  two.    Every  teacher  kiuvs  how  dear- 
able  it  is  to  have  Ike  childras  lue  a  icgnUr  handle  or  koldcr  when 
they  write  with  ilata  pencil  or  pen.     The  iircgular  Ucs  of  slate  pen- 
cils cramp  the  fingers,  and  injure  them  for  wridng. 
The  cut  illustrates  it  somcwbat  laigcr  than  regular  siie. 
Tbc;  arc  put  np  in  paper  boxes,  100  in  each  box.    Fricc^      fi.0O 
Spedmea  KOl  by  moil  for  10  centi. 

Propelling  Fencil8> 

Red  Wood,  with  German  silver  etiilc,     ■        -     per  dozen,  l.TS 

Bt«ok  Wood^     «  »  -.  1^75 

R«d  Wood,  Ivory  tips,  German  silver  slide,    -  "  2j3S 

BUok  Wood,      "  ........  a_a4 

Stationers'  Gnso. 

WUto Stilbu.— t,  8,  la,  16,  so.  !4, 30,  40, 60,  TO,  to  the  poatid. 
■r,— S,  It,  16,  30,  !4,  30,  40,  60, 90,  to  the  potind. 


Aitbti*  SbtMidi  of  aU  UbOm,  trt  ItMt  ntM. 


SCHOOL    STATIOXBRY. 

Writing,  Szercise,  and  Compositloxi  Bookl, 

AND    COMPOSITION   PAPER. 

Blank  Writliig  Books, — Sapcrfino  trhite  paper,  fancy  pnper  coTcre,  ossortccl  colors^ 

No.  1  — American  School,  12  leaves per  dozen,  0Ol7^ 

No.  2.— High  School,  U  leoTcs "  ik,9$ 

Bxercdse  Books. — Superfine  white  paper,  plainly  mled. 

Kg  1 . — Cap  quarto^  flexible  coreni,  16  leaves " 

No,  2.—         "  "  24  leaves •* 

No.  3.—         "  •*  36  leaves ^ " 

OomposiUoQ  Books. — Superfine  white  paper,  cap  quarto. 

No.  1. — Quarter  bound,  stifi^  cover,  24  leaves •* 

No.  2. — Half  bound,  red  sheep,  morocco  paper  sides,  50  leaves... ,  "  4L71 

No.  3.— Half  bound,        •*               «                "           84  leaves... .  ••  7.M 

No.  3x.— Full  bound,      "         cloth  sides,                   S4  leaves,...  •*  ^^90 

No.  3o. — ^FuU  bound,  imitation  morocco,  gilt  edges,  84  leaves... .  •*  19,M 

No.  4. — Half  bound,  red  sheep,  morocoo  paper  sides,  1 12  leaves ....  **  9JS9 


COMPOSITION  PAPEE.-Eider'B. 

The  teacher  who  would  improve  his  pnpils  in  "good  English,"  has  inraluablc  aid  in 
Mr.  Rider's  method  of  correcting  compositions.  Under  the  old  plan,  weary  faour^  ar^ 
passed  in  writmg  oitt  corrections,  which  may  not  be  understood  by  the  pupil,  even  if  he  tal^e 
trouUc  to  read  them. 

Rider's  Composition  Paper  makes  the  pnpH,  nd  the  teacher,  correct  tho  composxtioB. 
At  head  of  sheet  is  table  of  rules  and  laws  which  are  usually  neglected,  each  appropriately 
numbered.  The  teacher  underlines  errors,  and  places  in  margin  a  symbol  directing  pupil 
to  proper  item  in  table.  The  pupil  can  examine  and  analyze  the  principle  violated  and 
make  corrections.  Thus  he  inevitably  becomes  technically  and  thoioaghly  femii^r  with 
tlie  requii-enacnts  of  the  English  language. 

First  Series  is  for  beginners  in  Composition  who  may  be  careless  fn  penmanship,  m 
spelling,  in  use  of  capitals,  etc.  Its  proper  use  will  prevent  little  £ndli,  easy  to  aoqnin*, 
but  difficult  to  mend. 

JBecond  Series  reviews  the  greater  points  of  the  first,  and  attends  to  selection  <^  words, 
grammatical  construction,  formation  of  sentences,  paragraphing,  condensing,  etc,  etc 

Third  Series  has  reference  to  rhetorical  correctness  and  elegance,  and  the  cultfvatna 
of  the  best  style  of  finished  English  composition. 

As  a  time-saving  invention  it  is  most  important,  besides  reducing  composition  to  orlerly 
method. 

The  tables  are  neatly  printed  at  the  head  of  letter-paper,  ptDpcrTy  ruled  with  blue  and 
red  lines.  ' 

Specimen  sheets,  by  mail,  pr&-paid,  te.    Price  per  luiie^  by  es|»reas • .  * .  .flMO 


SCHOOL    STATIONERT. 

Papers — ^Note,  Lettep,  Cap, .  Uanuscript,  Initial, 

AND    STATIONERY   CASES. 

The  following  are  white  wove,  ruled,  superfine,  highly  finished.    They  arc  neatly  put 
np  in  manilla  outside  wrappers,  with  the  numbers  and  weights  marked  on  each  package. 

The  note  and  letter  papers  are  in  quarter-ream  packages,  and  the  cap  papers  in  half-ream 
packages. 

OcUto  Not»-^Vs  pounds  to  the  ream price  per  ream,    $1»25 

*•           4          '•         "        "       "         "  1.40 

**           5          "         "        "       "         "  1,76 

OoDuaerdal  Not»-4  pounds  to  the  ream "         **  1*40 

6       "           »*         "    »*         "  1.76 

"          6       "          "        "    "        "  a,io 

"          7       **           "         "    "         "  3.45 

Imrir  Papw^  8  pounds  to  the  yearn ^        "•  2*80 

"              0       "         "        "    "        "  8.16 

••            10       "        "         "    **        "  8.50 

"            la       "         "         •*    "        "  4.30 

FoolMap— 10  pounds  to  the  ream ^*         **  8.50 

•*        18       "         "•       *'    "        «  4.ao 

"        14       "          "         **    "         "  4,90 

Broad  BiU  Cap— 10  pounds  to  the  ream "         **  4.00 

«•                  »*              J2            **                '*              »*       •        li               4t  A     QtfV 

**           "        14       **         "        "    "         »«  6!60 

Lagal  Obp->10  pounds  to  the  ream "         »*  4«00 

'*          13       "         "         "    "         "  4,80 

"          14       "         "         "    »♦        **  6.60 


Manuscript  Papers. 


A  caxelhlly  prepared  set  of  rules  fbr  properly  preparing  manuscript  for  the  press  arccMnpanles 

Nos.  2  and  8. 

Vo,  1.— Stodflots'  Mannacript,  size  8V4  x  8  inches,  flat  sheets  for  pencil,  with  three  perfora- 
tions at  top  for  affixing  to  the  eyeletted  case— mled  on  one  side per  ream  $1 ,00 

Wo.  a.— Edllofv'  MamiMript,  siee  5  x  10  inches,  flat  sheet,  with  three  perfomtions  at  top  of 

sheet  for  tying  them  together  in  parts  or  chapters per  ream     1.30 

Wo.  a^Oontributon'  Mannacript,  like  No.  2,  somewhat  thicker ''  1.80 

No.  4^Anthon*  Mannacript^  eixe  6  x  10  inches,  flat  sheet,  otherwise  like  No.  8.. .        **  3.25 


Initial  Stationery. 


This  is  very  handsomely  put  up  in  paper  boxes,  containing  one  quire  ladies^  note,  with  envelopes 
to  match. 

Wa  L^Braratt,  white  wore per  l»x,  .26 

Na  2.— Siddona,  rose  tint,  ornamented  box,  perfhmed "  •SO 

Ho.  3.— Oriantal,  auburn  tint,  hinged  neck  box,  ornamented  with  colored  plates. . .       **"  .60 

Na  4.— Oflfa«d  and  Accepted,  lavender  tint,  ornamented  with  large  colored  plates,      **  .45 

Ho.  5.— Gkdazy,  white  wove,  ornamented  box "  tSO 

This  initial  stationeiy  win  be  maUad  for  10  cents  extra  for  postage. 


Stationery  Gases. 


Ha  L— With  three  apartments ;  for  letter  paper,  note  paper,  and  envelopes each,  1.56 

H0.2.— With  four  aparbnents,  and  drawer  for  containing  stamps,  etc **  2.50 

Ha  3.— With  three  apartments,  and  small  trays  for  holdiog  pins,  stamps,  wafers,  pen- 

cUe,eto ••  2.70 


SCHOOL  8TATI0NERT. 


Our  School  Rulers. 


Thes«  Rulers  are  made  specially  for  school  puTposes.  They  are  well  made 
of  goody  hard  wood,  polished.  They  are  accurately  marked  in  inches,  half- 
inches,  quarter-inches,  and  eighth-inches,  stamped  in  black.  One  edge  is 
properly  bevelled.  There  are  two  sizes— one  twelve  inch^  long,  and  the  other 
fifteen  inches.    The  latter  is  reoonmiended  as  most  useful. 

Price,  each fO.ie 

(Specimen  mailed,  letter  postage,  20  cents.) 

Liberal  discount  on  a  gross. 


i; 
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■'  'i; 
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g 


fit 


Moore's  Gnshioned  Blottenk 

Wahiut,  small,  plain ^^^K  $0U5O 

Oedar,        "        "    "  .«0 

Rosewood,  polished "  ^^ 

Paper,  small,  for  each  of  above per  packet,  .lO 

WahiQt,  large,  plain ««ch,  .W 

Rosewood,  large,  polished "  1.5» 

Paper,  large perpacket,  .10 


Blotting  Paper. 

Parker's  Treasury,  80,  100, 120  pounds  to  ream,  white  or 

colored P«r  ^^^>  *'^  to  f^.M 

Blotting  Pads  (12  pieces  in  packet) per  packet,      .lO 


Erasers. 

Green's  Patent  Ink  Erasers price  per  100  pieces,  $5,00 

Erasing  Knives.— Joseph  Rodgers  A  Sons'  wood  handle, 

bone   handle,  ivory  handle,  imported.    Price  variable 

with  gold.  ^__^ 

Fenliolders. 

AocommodaUon,  steel  tips per  gross,  t4k«0 

Double  Oonio,  Oedar,  small,  steel  tips "  9.ft0 

«  *'  «      medium,  steel  tips "  9.IIT 

tt  «  "      laige,         "      " "  3.00 


Pen  Raoks  of  ▼tried  styles,  prices  each,  90  to  00  cents. 

J,  W.  Schermerhorn    &   Co., 


(O 


njr 


r   r«  _i 1    "k/r^^ !^i 


A   DISTINGUISHED  SUCCESS, 

Vnthoot  "Il^ibosy  work,"  or  anj  of  "tha  tri^  of  tht  trade." 


The  Diadem  of  School  Songs, 

ITS   MERITS   HAVE  WON   ITS  WAY   EVIRYWHERE-EAST,  WttT«  NORTH   AND  SOOTH  I 

Its  Beantiftd  Illastrattons  aake  it  a  decided  NdTelty ; 

Hs  fx^ent  and  appropriate  Music ;  Us  oar^iUff  ad&dtd  Podry ;  and  Ua  auptrior 
system  <f  inslnuiion  in  the  ShmeOts  qf  Miisie,  make  it 

THE  VEB7  BSST    SCHOOL   ICUSIC   BOOZ   EVEB   PUBLIRESS. 


Its  Songs  are  adapted  to  •▼ery  poMlbU  oceadoa  la  oTerjr  ftdnd  of  School. 

rr  coMTAiNa : 
/^OAPmiT   Songs;    Antamnal  Songs;      ^EI^^bd   Songs;   Boatman    Songa; 
C^^^J^f'^^  Songs  ;  Ghants ;    X^^^^^^^^^^  Songs ;  Deyotional  Songs  ;   TjIvewinq 
Songs;    Exhibition    Songs;  *|y  iMiiiT  Son^  ;  Free  Songs;    Q^TMKASTifl 

Songs:     Graded    School    Songs;  XZ^^^^bt     Songs;      Holiday    Songs; 

^NFANT  School  Songs;  ^xrrBxmiE  Sokos;  Jnne  Songs;  ]Q^sep-in-thb-biobt 
Songs:  Xj^bob  Songs;  Love  Songs;  ACo^^^^^^oa;  Homing  Songs; 
XfOT^TiovAL  Songs  ;  Night  Songs ;  ^ysDJSR  Songs  ;  Opening  Songi ;  "^^AXiaa 
Songs ;  Patriotio  Songs  ;  ^^udet  Songs ;  Xf^sosss  Songs  ;  Bounds  in  2,  8  and 
4 Parts;  fB^ooiai^  Songs;  Spring  Songs;  ■I*baohsbs'  Songp;  Tem- 
poranoe  Songs;  ^[yvnTYkijjii>  Songs;  "yH^kCkTiov  Songs;  VlsitorB'  Songs; 
^TCT'ii'f  K  ^^S^;  ^J^CEUsioB.  Songs;  'Xeroise  Songs;  TCcmna^vmoiFUi 
Songs ;    ^^  'JSSaotlt  the  Songs  to  snit  all  T 

Spedmen  msiled  lor  60  cents Pxlee  per  dosen,  to  Sdiools 16.00 


WATSON'S  MINIIAL  OF  ClllSTHENICS, 

A  Complete   Course  of  f^hysical  JSxerdses,  withoui  Apparatus, 

IT  has  all  needfdl  directions,  roles  and  explanations,  with  sections  on  phonetics 
and  respiration.  The  exercises  are  arranged  in  accordance  with  well-known 
principles  of  physiolo^.  They  have  been  thoroughly  tested,  securing  the  happiest 
results.  These  exercises,  practised  habitually  and  energetioally,  cannot  fiedl  to  yield 
grace,  agility,  suppleness,  a  ready  hand,  as  well  as  robust  health  and  power  of 
endurance.    Almost  any  school-room  or  parlor  will  suf&oe  for  the  exercises. 

For  those  who  use  the  piano  to  enliven  the  exerolBes,  there  is  Musio  prepared 
by  the  best  masters.     , 

The  book  is  richly  illustrated ;  is  printed  on  superior  tinted  paper,  and  bound  In 
best  style.    A  reviewer  in  the  New  York  7%n«f  writes : 

"  This  i»  the  most  dabormte  and  aatiftfactory  sttemiH  yet  made  to  apply  practically  to  edncational  pur^ 
pom  die  gveat  truths  of  physiology  relating  to  physical  colture  and  training.  To  those  in  authority,  it  is  a 
poiidve  duty  to  promote  the  circulation  of  this  book  by  every  means  in  their  power.  All  who  have  the 
pbyncal  wdfare  of  the  human  race  at  heart,  and  understand  how  powerless  the  intellect  is  to  contend 
IgliMt  the  burden  of  a  feeble  frame,  are  equally  interested  in  its  teachings,  and  answerable,  each  In  his  own 
iphHe,  lunrever  small  it  be,  for  the  consequences  of  neglecting  them." 

Prloo....91.2JS*        (jg^Coplec  Ibr  examination  mailed  on  vvcielpt  or  91.00. 


Swinton's  Condensed. 

A  Condensed  School  History 

OP  THE 

XJIVITED     STATESs 

CONSTRUCTED  for  definite  results  in  recitation,  and  containing-  a  new 
method  of  topical  reviews.  Fully  illustrated  with  maps,  portraits, 
and  new  and  beautiful  designs.  By  Wm.  Swinton,  A.M.,  Professor  of 
History  in  the  University  of  California ;  author  of  **  Campaz^ns  of  tkt 
Army  of  the  Potomac'''  "Decisive  Battles  of  the  IVar/^  etc.  300  pages, 
printed  on  fine  paper  in  elegant  style,  and  substantially  bound. 

Copies  furnished  by  mail  to  teachers  wh  ;  may  wish  to  c^^amine  it, 
with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  yi  cents. 


This  condensed  manual  has  b«en  prepared  in 
order  to  meet  the  views  and  wants  of  that  laruc  and 
increasing  class  of  teachers,  and  mc  re  esi>ecial]y  the 
teachers  in  our  Common  Schools,  who  are  aimiiiK  at 
definite  results  in  this  study.  It  is  not  a  mere  pic- 
ture-book or  story-book — (hough  it  is  very  fully 
illustrated  with  portraits  ni.ins,  and  other  engrav- 
ings, all  of  which  are  executed  in  the  best  Myle.  It 
aims  at  something  which,  if  not  hi^>hcr,  is  at  least 
different.  It  is  designed  as  a  working  book,  and 
hence  discards  both  the  high-flown  narrative  style 
and  the  meaningless  details  otihe  majority  of  school 
histories.  The  text  derives  its  interest  from  the 
lucid  presentation  of  the  subject-matter — in  itself 
deeply  interesting.  The  technical  points  of  novelty 
and  superiority  o?  this  work  will  be  evident  tu  all 
practical  teachers.     Some  of  these  poiuts  are  : 

1.  A  plan  of  clear  and  concise  paragraphing,  by 
which  the  f^ist  of  each  paragraph  is  readily  appre- 
iiended  by  the  pupil. 

2.  A  total,  and  it  is  hoped  welcome,  absence  of 
involved,  inverted,  or  in  anywise  rhetorical  sentences, 
and  the  use,  in  lieu  thereof,  of  the  direct,  concise, 
and  reci*-able  construct  ion. 

.  ^.  A  new  method  i>\  Topical  Reviews.  On  this 
point — perhaps  the  leading  jminl  of  novelty  in  the 
Do»)k — the  teacher  is  referrt-d  to  an  exannnaiion  of 
the  Reviews  themselves.  The  ditierente  between 
the  present  and  the  old  method  of  revieAing — which 
does  no  more  than  print  a  siring  of  review  questions, 
referring  to  preceding  pages  for  the  piecemeal 
answers— must  be  obvious.  I'here  can  be  few  ju- 
dicious teachers  who  have  not  discovered  that 
pupils,  in  order  to  have  a  \^vi\\y  available  knowledge 
of  the  crowded  lact^  of  history,  require  that  these 
facts  should  l>e  grouped  and  reiterated  and  turned 
over  in  a  variety  oi  ways  To  accomplish  this  end, 
thus  imparting  :X(  otu/in-hensive  knowledge  of  events 
and  the  couHectiot.s  of  events,  is  tlie  purpose  of  the 
novel  method  of  reviewing  adopted  in  this  manual. 

4.  The  se|>nration  of  the  history  of  the  Western 
Mississippi    Valley,    and    Pacific    btates    from    its 


entanglement  in  the  histon,*  of  the  AdnrjiMTati.Trv 
The  history  of  these  great  States  iliu.*  rct-rsve  a 
degree  of  attention  that  is  at  least  luore  nearly  ade- 
quate than  heretofore. 

5.  The  separation  of  the  leading  facts  of  -VnicTicat? 
Progiess  from  their  entanglement  in  the  litj-tfry  at 
the  Administrations,  and  iheir  pre&ciitauut)  iu  a 
section  by  themselves. 

6-  A  tone  of  treatment  free  from  pattisati  bias  cf 
sectionalism,  politics,  or  leiigion — a  tone  ot  ueai- 
ment  as  completely  as  possible  AtnericaK- 

The  New  York  Titnes,  in  announcing  the  iurth- 
comiiig  publication  of  this  work,  in  its  issue  of 
June  17th,  1871,  said: 

"Advance     sheets     of     Swinton'.«j     CoM*i*tiifd 
History  have   for  some  time  been   in   the  h.imU  iJ' 
leading  educational   men  of  this  city,   and  uc   but 
express  their  unanimous  opinion  when  we  >av  tla: 
this    manual     marks    an    era    lu    school    h(.«^]>>rics 
Mr.  Swinton's  talent  as  .i  writer  of  history  is  intliv 
well  known  to  the  readers  oi  this  journal,  with  »hi«h 
he  was   many  years   associated,   while    through  his 
Afwy  0/  thr  i'otomac  and  Decntve  BatiUs  ii    » 
equally  well  known   to  the  country-  at  large.      I  he 
Cottdensed  i.o\\\^\\\%  many  technical  points  of  noNt^tv 
and  suj>eriority,  which   teachers  wilr    readily  app'r- 
ciate.     It  is  clear  in  its  style,  sensible  in  Us  uvt, 
and  impartial  and  catholic  in  its  spiiit.     It  will  <«: 
extensively  used  in  this  city,  and  has  been  adopted 
by  the  State  Educational  l>oards  of  several   States. 
The  palpable  merits  6f  llie   book  will   be  iij>  o«n 
buflicicni  introduction  " 

The  Hon.  John  Swktt,  Dep.  Snpt.  of  CoinmiHi 
Schools  of  California,  after  examining  the  sJitcs 
gave  the  lollowiug  enthusiastic  praise  to  the  work: 

"  Allow  mc  to  congratulate  you  on  the  superiative 
excel  encc  of  Swinton's  Condensed  litsi^^ry. 
\V«irds  cannot  express  the  delight  witli  which  I  hjie 
read  ihe  pages  of  pou£  it  unuut  i^JX  to  be  a  ^icat 
success." 


The  CONDENSED  SCHOOL  HISTORY  has  already  been  adopted  for  excosiTe  use  of  the 
schools  of  California,  and  is  under  tl'-  ^->vor^.ble  consideration  of  several  State  and  local  boards 

We  shall  be  pleased  tu  offer  very  favorable  terms  for  supplies  for  introductioa. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOE  &  00.,  Publishers, 

i:iS  and  l-^O  Grand  Street,  Xetv  York. 
i:i::  and  13o  State  Street^  Chicago* 
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A   DISTINGUISHED   SUCCEi: 

Without  "Agency  work/'  or  any  of  "the  tricks  of  thA  tcadft' 


The  Diadem  of  School  Song 


i*  • 


ITS  MERITS   HAVE  WON   ITS   WAY   EVERYWHERE -EAST,  WECT,   HORTI    ASP  SM 

Its  Beautiftil  ninstratioDS  Bake  it  a  decided  ll#Tel^ ; 

TL8  ex^eOefd  and  ttppropriats  Music ;  Ha  car^vBy  adsded  Podry ;  amd  Um  «9vfc 
system  qf  instrudion  in  Vis  bemads  ^  Music,  mahe  U 

THE  VEBT  BEST    SCHOOL   MUSIC   BOOS   E7EE    FXTBUTSl 


Its  BowkgB  ar«  admptcd  to  wery  poastbto  ooc»stoa  la  mrmry  Tr^TtJ  «tf 

IT  oomtaimb: 
A^oAiyEur  Songs;    Antamnal  Songs;      ^EI^^bd   Songs;   BoatmsA  Sosf 
Iouhtrt  Songs  ;  Chants ;    X^^i^i^^o^  Songs ;  Deyotional  Songs  ;    Tglwa 
Songs  ;    Exhibition    Songs ;  JP^autly  Songs  ;  Free  Songs ;    G^txvar 

Songs;     Graded    School    Songs;  ^^[^AtiYZBT     Songs;      Holiday    to| 

TTkfant  School  Songs ;  ^uvsnujb  Sonos  ;  Jane  Songs ;  Jt^sKP-iv^zn-fis 
Songs;  T«A.BOB  Songs;  Lore  Songs;  AC <>k^^  Sonos;  Moming  8em 
JST^''^^^^^  Songs ;  Night  Songs  ;  Obdeb  Songs  ;  Opening  Songs  ;  J^ibe 
Songs ;  Patriotic  Songs  ;  ^^uiet  Songs  ;  T^  boess  Songs ;  Rounds  in  1^  Sa 
4 Parts;  Social  Songs;  Spring  Songs;  ■Fbacbbbb'  8oQgi;  Ts 
poranoe  Songs;  ^[yvmyAi.Ti'D  Songs;  '\7'^<'^V<>1'  Songs;  ykikmf  floi| 
^T^CT'iNT^^  ^^6^>  'SZ^^^^ioB  Songs;  'Xerdse  Songs;  ^^opmbjm 
Songs ;    ^^  Va^kOTLT  the  Songs  to  suit  all !" 

.^^Spedmen  mdled  for  60  cents ?ric6  per  dosen,  to  Sdiooli Kl 

WITSON'S  MIPAL  OF  CILIISTDBNICI!, 

A  Complete    Course   of  Physical  JSxerdses,  ftnihaui  Jipp^ttrtdn 


IT  has  all  needfal  directions,  mles  and  explanations,  with  sections  on  phoBsfi 
and  respiration.  The  exercises  are  arranged  in  acoordanoe  with  weU-ksffi 
principles  of  physiology.  They  have  been  thoroughly  tested,  seeoring  the  happlt 
results.  These  exercises,  practised  habitnally  and  energetically,  cannot  &3  to  jk 
grace,  agility,  suppleness,  a  ready  hand,  as  well  as  robust  health  and  povtr  i 
endurance.     Almost  any  school-room  or  parlor  will  suffice  for  the  exerdaea 

For  those  who  use  the  piano  to  enliven  the  exercises,  there  is  Mono  fngm 
by  the  best  masters.  * 

The  book  is  richly  illustrated  ;  is  printed  on  superior  tinted  paper*  «ad  boodl 
best  style.    A  reviewer  in  the  New  York  Timss  writes : 

"  ThU  b  the  most  elaborate  and  satisfactory  attempt  yet  made  to  apply  pracdcaDy  to  **ti1'tt-*  pi 
poeee  the  great  truths  of  physiology  relating  to  physical  culture  and  training.  To  thoaa  fai  ntknt}^  kii 
pesitiTe  duty  to  promote  the  circulation  of.  this  book  by  eveiy  meana  ia  Aair  power.  All  nfcohnti 
physical  welfare  of  the  human  race  at  heart,  and  understand  how  poweileea  tha  iatdlad  is  la  com 
against  the  burden  of  a  feeble  fiame,  are  equally  interested  in  its  teacbingi^  and  ■■■»■! alilj,  aMh  fai  liiM 
^thera,  howerer  small  it  be,  for  the  consequences  of  neglecting  them.** 

'Prloe.«..91«a5.        (ji^Copiea  Ibr  cxamiAatloa  mailed  on  vteelpt  eC tLM 
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,        Those   remitting    now   for    1872,    may 
^   have  the  balance  of  1871   FREE. 

'  HF^t'ce^  ^2.00  per  an.  /  Sitiffle  JVos.  20  cts. 

'  J.  W.  Schermerhoni  <ft  Co., 
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14  Bond  St.,  Kew  Tork. 
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Katnra   ia   otir   Ba«t   Qnlde   In  the   Study   of  lAnguages.'*— Makcxl. 


By  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  519  &  551  BroadWAf ,  New  Tork, 

.  1  PIUmCM/  GRllHiR  OF  THE  liERMiN  Wmm. 

Bjr  HERMAVr  D.  IVRAOK,  A.  H., 

Pro/tuer  a/  Gtrman  in  ikt  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York^  late  qf  New  York  University. 
12mo.,  350  jMLves.    Price,  $1.60.    K£Y  to  same,  $1.00. 


Xhb  leading  features  of  this  new  book  are  ae  IbUowa : 

1.  It  is  based  va  the  Natural  Method-— Z.a)«/w»^tf  before  Grammar, 

X  It  does  not  teach  simultaneously^  nor  prematurely,  Jesaona  in  pronunciation,  grammar,  etymology, 
parsitiK,  and  analytical  and  philoJocical  disquisiffonft. 

3.  The  order  tollowed  is  :  (1.)  The  art  of  Reading,  (a.)  The  art  of  Hearing.  (3.)  The  art  of  Speak- 
ing.   (4  )  The  art  of  Writing.  '^ 

4.  I'he  book  is  not  encumbcaed  with  grammatical  rules,  the  stiidy  of  which  in  no  way  assists  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  language-^the  great  and  important  object  of  the  student 

5.  Good  language,  used  idiomatically,  is  employed ;  trivial  phraseology  and  silly  and  absurd  ^entences 
are  avoided. 

6.  The  book  is  divided  into  sat^  lessons,  each  of  which  embodies  a  leading  principle  to  be  developed 
from  the  exercises  under  the  direction  of  ^the  teacher. 

7.  Added  to  each  lesaon  are  two  rtading  exercises,  conaieting  of  stories,  descrfpttons,  ftbles,.  anecdotes, 
letters,  etc.,  which  have  been  seleaed  from  the  best  Gennan  authors,  and  each  with  special  reference  10  the' 
principle  taught  in  the  lesson. 

%   Foot-notes  for  the  reading  exercises  explain  to  the  student  the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases  in 
English,  thus  relieving  him  of  the  iiksome,  as  well  as  injurious  practice  of  turning  to  the  dictionary  at 
I  every  step. 

9.  The  Cases  are  treated  sepauately,  in  separate  lessons,  and  in  their  logical  order. 
10.  The  pupil  is  judiciously  guided  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  numerous  inflections. 
n.  The  book  is  strictly  progressive  in  its  character. 

1*2.  It  is  not  the  result  ot  preconceived  theoietical  notions,  but'  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  a  long  and  practical 
experience  in  teadiing.    As  such,  we  ooouvend  it  to  the  attention  of  teachers  and  students  of  German 
fully  satisfied  that  success  will  Mkyw  its  use.  ' 

Specimen  copies  will  be  mniled,  post-paid,  o:«  the  receipt  of  one'  half  ths  retail  price. 


Olmsted's  College  Philosophy 

An   Introduction  to  Natural   Philosophy; 

Designed  as  a  Text-Book  for  the  Use  of  Students. 

By  DBNISOSr  OLMSTBD,  IJE..D., 
Late  Profuwr  of  Natural  Pkilotopkjf  <md  Atttrwwmy  in  VaU  CbUege. 


Second  BeviMd  Bdition  by  E.  B.  SHBIili*  IiKD.,  Profeaaor  oT 

and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Amherst  College. 


The  new  edition  of  Oltnsted^s  Philosophy,  which  Dr.  Snell  has  had  in  pr^ 
ration  for  the  past  year,  is  now  completed.  The  book  bas  been  carefully  revived,  a  hrce 
part  entirely  re-written,  and  additions  and  improrements  made  in  almost  every  page-  Ik 
advance  in  science,  since  the  edition  of  1860,  has  required  varions  changes  in  the  cUgcuauK 
of  the  topics,  and  some  subjects,  to  which  comparatiye  little  attention  was  then  frizes,  m 
DOW  thoronghly  treated.  Considerable  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  Part  on  lleehaBSr 
for  which  Prof.  Joseph  Ficklin,  of  the  UnlTersHy  of  llissoari,  has  fbmished  mneb  Taloibk 
material.  This  gentleman  bas  also  rendered  essential  aid  in  the  Mathematical  portions  ^tbe 
book.  Dynamic  Electricity  has  received  a  dae  share  of  attention ;  in  presenting  the  ^iBd> 
pies  of  that  extensive  and  complex  branch  of  Physics,  Dr.  Snell  has  had  the  Taloable  uoA- 
ance  of  Prof.  Charles  H.  Smith,  of  Cincinnati.  The  snbject  of  Heat,  now,  for  the  first  tiae* 
forms  one  Part  of  the  work.  Some  editions  are  made  to  the  applications  of  the  difkremai 
and  Integral  Calculus,  and  all  the  discussions  of  this  character  are  brought  together  is  ts 
Appendix. 

The  book  is  printed  ft-om  new  electrotype  plates,  and  is  iflutrated  by  nearly  200  disgrass 
and  other  engravings,  most  of  which  were  drawn  expressly  for  this  revision.  It  foma  s 
handsome  octavo  volume  of  448  pages,  bound  in  extra  cloth,  beveled  boards,  price  $3.75. 

Upwards  of  sixty  eulogistic  letters  have  been  received  from  competent  critics,  and  the 
work  has  been  introduced  into  a  large  number  of  our  Colleges. 

jer  Professors  and  Teachers  wishing  to  examine  it  will  be  furnished  copies  at  half-pxicf, 
upon  application  to  the  Publishers. 


v^^>"  y\.  ^'K^'^y^.r^^ 


ShortlefTs  Governmental  Instructor. 

CA.MI»»8    REVISION. 

THB  OOVBRlfllKBrrAIi  HVSTRUCTOR — A  Brief  and  Comprehensive  View  of  &e 
OovBRNXENT  OF  TBB  UNITED  Statbs  and  of  the  BvATn  QovBKNMBNTS,  designed  for  Schools 
and  Families,  by  J.  B  Shoktleff.  Third  Revised  edition.  Carefully  corrected  by  David 
N  Camp,  late  Superintendent  Oommon  Schools,  B.  I.,  Author  of  **  Camp's  Geographies,*' 
etc  .  etc. 

This  excellent  Manual  has  been  carefUUy  edited,  and  is  now  commended  to  the  attention 
of  Teachers.    It  makes  a  neat  12mo.  volume  of  192  pages,  price  75  cents. 


DSAR  Sirs  :— The  Government  Instructor,  which  you  placed  in  my  haoda,  I  have  carefally  rerised 
bringing;^  the  data  down  correct  to  the  present  time. 

I  believe  the  work,  in  its  revised  form,  will  be  found  a  valuable  aid  in  school  tastmction.  It  contains  a 
lari;e  amount  of  important  information  on  subjects  indispensable  to  the  youth  of  the  country. 

Nbw  Britain,  July  lo^  1871.  DAVID  N.  CAMP. 

COLLINS  &  BROTHEl,  Pibllshers, 

370  Breadvajr,  K«w  Terki 


Qncperthwait  <fe  Oo. 

EJducational  JPublishers^ 

JVos.  628  &  630  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Warren's  Series  of  Qeographhs. 
Greene's  Series  of  Qrammars. 
Potter  d  Hammond's  Copy-Books. 


Monroe's  Series  of  Readers. 
Hagar's  Series  of  Arithmetics. 
Berards  United  States  History. 


Jill  the  above  are  either  JTew  Editions  or  entirely  JTeiu  gooka. 

New  illustrated  Catalogue  sent  fbee. 


•  •^ 


NBW  BOOKS  JPOB  FJLLL   OJF  1871. 


HAGAR'S  ARITHMETICS. Just  PubUsked. 

MONROE'S  FIFTH  READER Just  Published. 

POTTER  6f  HAMMOND'S  COPY-BOOKS.    .     .  Just  Revised, 


Everjrthing   for   Schools ! 

..mm*  m  . 

A.,  U,  C,  IViLX-L    OUA^XtTS.     ^ 

AIDS  TO  SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE.    [I'bey  save  time  of  record-lcMimig  and  tcduM  *'nwards**  to 

perfect  system.] 
ARITHMSTICAL  FORMS  AND  GEOMETRICAL  SOLIDS, 

BLA  CK'BOA  RDS^  with  perftct  slate  sorface.    Ntae  sixes  ready  made. 

BLACK-BOA RD  RUBBERS,  BLACK-BOARD  EASELS  and  Bl.KCK'HOA'RJi  SUPPORTS. 

BOOK  CA  RRIERS,  for  boya  and  gM%  very  pop«l»r.  BOOK  RESTS, 

CALL  BELLS,  for  Teachers'  desks,  varied  styles. 

COMPOSITION  PA  PER    *' An  Edttcational  Novelty.**    CRAYONS.  Crayon  Holder,  just  invented. 

CROQUE  r,  complete  set  and  book,  in  box,  good  style  for  ScImoIs,  f^ca 

CUBE-ROOT  BLOCK,  in  neat  paper  bos.     DESKS  and  SBrrKES,  on  **  Physiological  Prindplee." 

GYMNASTIC  APPARATUS— Dumh-htiU,  Rings,  Qubs,  Wands,  etc 

INK  lYSLLS—tiXk  kinds.       INK  V£NTS»  (Scarlett's  patent,)  lor  filGng  Ink  Wells,  etc 

•* KINDER  GARTEN  BLOCKS.'* 

MAP  AND  CHART  SUPPORT,  adjustable  to  every  site. 

MEDALS,  for  rewards,  new  and  appropriate  designs.        MICROSCOPES, 

MOTTOES  (jo)  for  School-room  unUls.  MULTIPLICATION  WALL-CARDS. 

NUMERAL  FRAMES,  superior  style,  too  baUs,   144  balls 

'*OByECT'TE ACHING  BLOCKS,"  64  forms  and  solids. 

SLA  TING,  -EUREKA  LIQUID"  (Monger'sX  for  making  an  enduring  and  nnrivalfed  Slate  Surfoae 

on  old  or  new  boaids  and  wail. 
SLATS-RUBBERS,  to  erase  without  water.  SPELLING-STICKS,  for  Primariana. 

SEUTENCE-STICKS,  for  Primarians,  **  to  build  up  sentences.'* 

WORD-CARDS,  for  **  Object  Teaching,"  aoo  common  names. 

And  many  other  useful  things  for  Modem  Schools, 

UDoloeUer^  Teachers  and  School  Officers  shoald  have  our  Illustrated  Catalogue.      Sent  for 10  oCOi 

y.   W.  Schermerhom  &  Co., 

Adft/Zf A«rv  and  Mamtfaefurer*  of  Sehoot  Jtraterial, 


TO  TEACHERS  OF  PAINTING. 


NOW  m   PREPAftATION  : 

iaufinann's  American  Painting  Book. 

The  Art  of  FainUng,  or  of  T^ttaftng  the  EfEtets  of  Coin-  in  Hsiax. 

Witb  UliutiMiqns  axaoatvd  in  OoJiOts. 
Br  THEODORE  K.AVVJIIASM. 

modelling  of  Colon,  eiplaining  the  cfircls  ot  Light  and  Shade  upon  Ihim,  and  Ihe  phnociKna  froSzai 
llicrcby.    ThE  iltiiitiuioni  iccanip>nriD|  ihc  irealiie  IK  executed  lioBi  ongiciiil  ikelcliei  b;  the  ^ihs, 

I^- PRANG'S   ASIERICAN    CHIlOMOS,-wi 

ItlEI'WjknDS    OF    MEUIX, 

Altnun    C&rdi,   Bsok    llulu,  Uotto' Cuds,  «tc,  for  Say  and    Simd«7-3chsdb 


L,  PRASG  &  00.,  Art  Pablishera, 

BOSTOS,  XsH. 


Webster's  Tlnabridged  McUonary. 

lOiOOO  Worrff  and  Mtnnlmit  mil  i'«  Btlur 
3000  Engravings.  1840  Pas«  Quito.  Pri«»1J. 
Q    a    lo  my        |'^?i'w'J'k„_  ^^  Harrajd,] 

T?  very  Kliol»r  know,  iti  yalue.  , 

1     """  """P"     '       [Dr.  Dick,  of  Soilai.d.] 

I  IJolm  G.Vhittie,;] 

He  will  IraDtmil  hu  nune  la  bunt  poMenly. 
IChancelior  Kent] 
Elymoliwicid  partn  iuiraieei  anythintt  by  enrliet 
laboiera.  [Geoiso  BanooliJ 

Bearing  relation  (o  LaDguagn  Principal  does  to 
Philonp^.  lEIihu  Bunitl.] 

Excsli  all  olhen  in  deflBing  Kieniilic  terms. 
Ipreiident  Hiicbooclc] 
So  far  u  1  know,  belt  defining  Dietionarv- 
(Hor<6E  Mann.] 
Take  it  aitogelher,  the  urpauini  WDik. 
[Smart,  Ihe  E^ah  Otlhoipiil.] 

d  proEcisional  man.     What   Library  ia 


implclc  wilbont  Ihs  beat  Englith  Did 


iaiy! 


PROGREME  TElCflERS 

BBOCIA  EXAMUIE 

■     DATTS  RHETORICAL  PRAXIS, 

THE  PRi:<ClPLES  OF  RHETORIC,  Eiem- 
plified  and  applied  in  copoiu  Eieiciae*  for  Sme. 
matic  Practice,  chieflv  in  thl  Develnpncal  oT  Ihi 
'llioiight.  By  Piof.  Henry  N.  Day,  1).D.,  LLD_ 
of  New  HaTCn.     i  nl..  inno.    fi.aj. 

DAY'S  ART  OF  ELOCUTIOR, 


DAY'S  ART  OF  BOOK-KEEPIHG, 

Methodically  UnfoMed  >u  iu  Principln,  ind  illis- 
Iraied  by  eopiom  EieiriiM.  By  Prof.  H.  N.  Ciy, 
D.D„  lLd.     1  To1„  lania    /jc. 

DAY'S  LOGIC 

OF  SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  Bar,  Pro- 

fe^florof  Lofiic  and  Melaphyiia  in  the  Uoivemly 
of  Edinbiinch.  Reduced  ind  prcpaied  for  n  ia 
CDllem  and  (cboola.  by  Pro£  Heniy  N.  Day,  D.D„ 
LL-D.     1  voL,  lamo.     ti.15. 

■a*  Liberal  teinit  Tor  Rnt  inlroduclion. 
AddrcB  Ike  Fnbliihen. 

WTT,S1?AnTT  RALTlTHrTH  *  flfl 


New  Books !    New  Books ! 

By    BREWER   &   T1LE8TON. 

1.  Walton's  Manual  of  Arithmetic, 

Conaistinflr  of  Diotation  EzeroiseBf  Sints  on  Kethods  of  Teaching,  etc. 

Tnis  briok  ig  designed  etpeoUHy  for  Teadiers,  and  we  troflt  will  prove  to  them  sd  in^ala* 
able  a8:$istaiit. 


2.  The  Franklin  Fifth  Reader. 

By  GBO.  S.  HILLARD. 

^  Tbfe  book  c^nlalnfl  very  obofce  selections  for  Rsn^iiiff,  and.  eaai  be  need  in  oonnection 
191111  Mr.  Hillaril's  new*  faeries  or  with  any  other  seriefl  of  Readers.  The  gelectioiiB  are  finme- 
what  easier  than  those  of  the  Fifth  Ueader  of  the  series,  and  tlie  book  is  beaatifally 
illastrated. 


Campbell's  Concise  History  of  the  United  States 


18  THB 


Best  Grammar-Schod  S8tor7  yet  pablished. 

We  challenge  coroparfson  with  any  United  states  History  of  correspondinff  ffrade  yet 
is^iieH  from  the  press.  It  c««ntHin.s  220  padres  be#ides  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Con- 
stitation,  etc..  and  ik  soitab  y  iilwtrated  with  maps  and  cuts,  no  paibs  and  labor  have  been 
spared  to  render  the  work  esperially  desirable  as  a  class-book. 

The  attention  cf  teachers  and  school-officers  is  espociaUy  izurited.to  the  folIowiBg  par- 
ticulars : 

1.  Its  simplicity  of  sfatemmt  and  judtciousness  in  Hie  selection  of  facts, 

2.  Its  accuracy  in  the  relation  of  events,  pronunciation  of  proper  names,  etc, 
'  3.  Its  freedom  from  comparaUvelif  vseless  dates. 


ALSO: 

WORCE8TBR*g  DICTIUMARIE8, 
HIL.LA.RD'S  RBADBRS, 

IVORCBSTBR^S  SPEI«I«ERS, 
ADAMS'S  SPELLERS, 
HTBBER'S  rmTERSAL  HISTORT, 
BDWARDS*S  OITTLINBS  OF  E?IGLISH  HISTORY, 
SBAVEY^S  GOODRICH'S  U.  S.  HISTORY, 
WALTOM'S  ARITHHBTICS, 

WALTON'S  ARITHETICAL  TABLES,  with  sliding  slate, 
HILL'S  GEOMETRIES, 
IVALTOBT  As  COGSIVELL'S  ARITH2IIETICAL  CHARTS, 

And   many   other   Valuable  Educational   Text- Books. 


Torreppondence  Is  solicited  with  rt'fereoce  to  the  use  of  these  books.    A  very  liberal 
discontit  will  be  given  for  first  introduction. 

*^*  Oatalosues  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Address 


OEO.  F.  FUELFS,  Agrt., 


rr .,    ¥     WW     «^i- 


New  Publications 


WHITB^S  PUPIL*8  DAILY  RKCORD-    (Just  issued).     Cap  8ro.    36   paffea.    Price 
12  cents. 

'WH1TB*S    TSA.CHER*S    CLASS    RECORD.      (Just  issued).    Cap  4to.       64  pagec 

Price  $1. 

Either  Beeord  sent  by  Mail  on  receiptor  price.. 


THE  ECLECTIC  GBOOBAJPHIKS*    Complete  Series  in  Three  Rooks.     Bntirel/  aev 

matter,  Haps  and  Illustrations.    Spteimen  paget  9ent  to  any  addreu. 

'WH1TE*S  ORADBD  SCHOOL  ARITHMBTICS.    Complete  Series  iu  Three  Books. 


ECLECTIC  SYSTEM  OF  PEXM AlffSHIP.  Copj-Book,  Exercise- Book,  Hand- Book, 
and  Writing-Cards. 

HARVEY'S  GRAUaiARS,  WertOM^s  Phllosopliy,  8elft«yl«i^s  Lof^e,  8enT>«^« 
Complete  Algebra,  Kiddie  Rketorlcal  Reader*  Cole**  Iiutlt«t«  VL^Mdw^ 
4£c.,  &e.,  ^I(c.,  d(c« 


IVe  K^e.  aided  aS  pagea  qf  lOiufrationt  to  our  new  PESCUiPTiyE  CATALOGCC, 
and  will  Bgnd  U  graiU  to  any  addttu. 

WILSON,     rtlNKUE    &     CO., 
137   Walnut  St.,  28  Bond  Street, 

CnrCINMATL  HSW70BE. 

TO   TEACHERS. 

A  NEW  SERIES  "of  ARITHMETICS. 

By  Profs.  Q.  P.  Quackenbos  &  Gso!  IL  Pebkins. 

THE  LATEST  AND  THE  BEST. 
XJ]VIVIi:itNAL.l-.l^  FOFXJL^H. 

A  Primary  Arltbmetlc.  Beantiftilly  illustrated ;  carries  the  bef^hiner  thron^h  the  first 
four  Itules  and  the  fiimple  Tables,  combining  mental  exeroisea  with  examples  for  the 
slate.    16mo.    108  pages.    30  cents. 

Am  Elementary  Aritbmetle.  Reviews  the  subjects  of  the  Primary  in  a  style  adapted 
to  somewhiit  maturer  miudB.  Also  embracea  Fractious,  Federal  Money,  Iteduction, 
and  the  Compouud  Utiles.    12mo.    144  pages.    60  ceuts. 

A  Practical  Arithmetic.  Prepared  expressly  for  Common  Schools,  giving  special 
prominence  to  the  branches  of  Mercantile  Arithmetic.     12mo.    336  paf^es.    II. 

A  Uental  ArltHmetie.  Designed  to  impart  readiness  in  ihental  calculations,  and  eS' 
tendmg  them  to  atl  the  branches  of  practical  business.  Introducing  new  and  l>eaoti- 
fal  processes,  and  is  invatuable  for  teaching  quickness  of  thought  16ino.  158  pages. 
45  cents. 

A  Hlf^her  Arithmetic.    In  preparation. 

QnackenboB*  Arithmetics  are  used  in  the  Public  Pchools  of  Brooklyn.  Albany,  SjrscnM, 
Jersey  City  and  many  other  places.  They  have  been  officially  adopted  for  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  for  exclusive  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Texas. 
Wherever  they  are  in  use  they  win  golden  opinions. 

Specimen  copies  mailed  post-paid  to  teach3r8  and  school-officers  on  receipt  of  one-ha^f 
the  retail  price.    Favorable  terms  made  for  introduction. 

Be  pabticttulblt  cabeful  to  give  full  Post  Office  Addbsss. 

D   APPLETON  k  CO..  Publishers. 


Jefiers'  Panoramic  Apparatus, 

?0B  lEAOHIHS  BEAima  57  OSJECT  IISSON  SZESCISES. 

PBOIABLV  no  wjnt  i>  imm  nniveiully  eiferfuced  bj  inche™  of  voung  cIiiMrrii  thair  l)mt  ^  amt 
limfli  affaralut  wheicbr  their  iiuiruciion  miy  be  leidNv  pnKiiIed  m  an  ittnclive  manner,  and  thr 

Ta  amil  Ihc  Talalilc  miiiili  of  children,  and  leiil  ibim  la  fii  airritliim  n/hm  that  nUj  tiikkk  it  it  tv 
mtitiy  to  Aatt  Iktm  urtia  durinf  the  early  proceiKi  of  inttnictioo,  there  inuM  be  lonie  pJu  of  controll' 

Limiting  obscn-ation  to  a  single  object, 


Making  Instruction  Interesting,  Simple,  Practical,  and  Rapid. 

Thete  endi  a>e  admirably  atuined  in  JiFriiis'  Pahoiiahic  ApPARATUt,  which  contain!  a  Ourt  ot 

a!_ 4Br^_j_  — J  e-_, which,  by  mcflni  orctinki,  ii  diDTed  like  a  Terlicnl  panorama,  behmd  an 

ka  covered  by  means  of  Iwc  fleiJbLfl  iJidlta. 


■Ileniion  of  the  little  onu.  id.  It  makei  imtruetion  lapid  and  pleaiant.  jd.  It  ut»  lijii*,  libor,  and 
Dienial  wear  of  the  teadKr.  4lh.  Il  ii  economical ;  a  looni  bU  oT  cbJIdren  nuy  be  taught  at  once ;  prim- 
en  are  ntade  nuncceuary,  and  the  Appantui  will  outlast  many  leti  of  oHbaiy  charli. 

TESTIMONIALS— N.  A.  CALHtHj.  Superintendent  of  Prima^  Schooli  for  New  York  Cily,  -ayiof 

this  Appjuius  ;  "  [u  praelital  adapUIion  to  uie  in  the  ithoolTOom,  hai  b«n  thoroughly  •xfKi.     It  now 

raiui'foiTMchinjReadini^eiclalni"£«!Ua.°"*  "        "         »ny  teac  er  w  o  wantt  t  e     eat     ppa- 

Fmm.  Oit  frintipai  of  tki  llodtl  Primarii  School.  unJtr  Iht  dirtttion  of  tht  A'ltmwl  t'alUst. 

Nob  York  CUs. 

To  Ma.  Jmrntts—Dtar  Sir :  Having  used  pur  Panoramic  Reading  Apparalui.  I  uke  much  i|)ea>itre 

Daily  it  excited,  their  aitemwn  (ained,  and  ill  lit  eager  to  ur  what  will  be  preaeoied  neiL 

The  pictures  are  of  imqneationabie  lalue.  ai  the;  prepare  the  miud  in  rectivc  the  namn  of  Ihe  obiecti 
retireaented,  whkb  can  so  rodity  be  shovii  by  moving  the  elide ;  (hui  aavin|;  much  lime  and  labor  n^ich 
the  teacher  must  otherwiie  devote  to  drawing  and  printing.    Its  novcLiy,  alsc^  adds  maierially  to  its  value. 
These  are  only  a  lew  of  its  miiBy  adTintagee,  as  every  teacher  will  find  who  gives  it  a  bithliil  trial. 

Veiy  rcapcclfuLy,  MARTHA  L.  DOAKE, 

NiwYoBK,  July  18,  igji.  PTiHsipal  cfllu  Madil  Friu,aty  Silusl. 

FromOuFrint^lafatPrimarsDtpanmatiifSdiool.yo.  It.  Tfno  Yutk. 
Ma.  Jumt^DinrSir:  Allow  me  la  return  many  thanks  to  yon  for  Ihe  use  of  the  Panorama  Rea. 


itig  Apparatus.    Although  I  have  used  il  a  vary  ehoct  timMt  ttiU  1  am  thoroughly  convinced  of  ils  pecu' 

liatly  excellent  adapUlion  ID  its  intended  purpose.  Very  r«iptclfullv.       KATE  H.  MYERS. 

N■wVo>l[.JulylO(^l«Il.  Primtitml^  l-nmM^  D,fanmnl.  Sllutl  Xt.  14. 


A   MANUAL   or   IVBTBUOTIOir,   prtparvl    by  N.  A.   Calxihi.  accompanies  each 
Appantua.       OT  Cirn/an  uid  „•  af^k^itum,  axJill  im/frmattn  fnrnulud. 

JEFFERS,  BEE  CHER  &  JEFFERS, 
At  J.   W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.'s, 

X4,  Bond  St..   Tre-n-  'S'orlc. 


mnmn  ^4(00l  MtMltittlie,''  Founded  1855. 


A  BUSINESS  AGENCT  FOB  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOLS, 
1.  To  aid  all  who  want  weU-qualifled  Teachen. 

2.  To  repreaent  Teaohcra  who  aa«k  Foaitioiia. 

3,  To  give  Parenta  information  of  good  Schoola. 

4,  To  aalli  r«at|  and  azchanga  School  PropertlM 

J.  W.  Schermerhorny  A.Mm  Actuary,  t4  Bond  Street,  New  York. 

Branch  Offleei  in  the  East  and  in  the  West, 

It  is  evident  that  an  "Educational  Ag)encj,'*eonducted  bj  persons  of  snitable  educatioB, 
and  aided  by  the  accnmnUted  reocnda  and  acqualntaoees  of  many  yean,  must  have  decided 
advantages  over  all  other  methods  of  assisting  those  who  seek  well-qualified  teacfaers. 
Since  success  mnst  depend  upon  securing  the  right  teachari  there  can  be  no  temptation 
to  partiality  or  careless  representation. 

"  Advertising*'  has  always  been  uncertain  and  nnsatisfactOTy,  because  of  the  miscellane. 
ons  mass  of  applications  called  out  from  unknown  persons,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  ia 
determining  which  are  worthy  of  consideration ;  nor  has  the  custom  of  "  appealing  to 
friends"  been  much  more  fimitfal  of  good  results,  as  such  a  course  must  always  incur  the 
risk  of  friendly  partialitiff  recommendations  being  too  often  given  to  help  the  teacher  to 
*'  a  place"  rather  than  to  benefit  the  school. 

The  iDefficiency  of  the  old  methods,  and  the  embarrassments  and  loss  of  time  connected  with 
them,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  American  Seliool  Institute  In  1855*    Its  value 

becoming  more  and  more  obvious  it  was  in  1858  thoroughly  reorganleed  upon  a  soond  and  per> 
manent  basis.  Its  history  and  its  enccess  now  oonstitnte  its  Jast  claim  upon  the  oonfldence  of  the 
teaching  community.  Its  aid  is  available  to  all  who  have  occasion  to  select  and  engage  teachers. 
Those  acquainted  with  its  operations  regard  it  A  Rkxjabub  Rurkau  or  Eduoatiokai.  Statib- 
Txcs,  yielding  the  fullest  advantages  of  a '*  division  of  labor:"— first,  by  careftUly  complUag  acd 
classifying  information  about  teachers  and  schools ;  secondly,  by  reducing  perplexing  details  to 
orderly  and  available  system ;  thirdly,  by  examining  into  the  qualifications  and  experience  of 
candidates  for  positions ;  and  fourthly,  by  *'  sifting  the  chaff  ikom  the  wheat"— introducing  candi- 
dates of  known  calibre  and  character. 

This  Agency  is  being  called  upon  by  every  grade  of  institution  from  the  diatrict 
school  to  the  univeraity.  It  supplies  many  of  the  best  schools,  both  public  and 
private,  with  principals  and  assistants  in  English  branches,  mathematics,  natural  sciences, 
ancient  and  modem  languages,  music  (yocal  and  instrumental),  drawing  and  painting, 
gymnastics,  military  tactics,  etc    Many  £EAniHes  secure  competent  tutors  and  governesses. 

In  short,  the  Amer.  School  Xnat  is  prepared  to  meet  these  varied  demands  promptly 
and  successfully,  and  will,  on  fair  notice,  introduce  teacheifs  of  all  reasonable  acquirements. 
Its  economy  of  time  and  effort,  its  general  reliability,  promptness,  and  past  success  have 
secured  for  it  the  confidence  of  School  Officers  and  others.  While  it  is  not  infallible,  and 
does  not  pretend  to  "  insure  human  nature,"  yet  when  pvper  instructions  are  given,  it  seldom 
fails  to  direct  the  ^  right  teacher  to  the  right  place." 

CAUTiow.-r-The  success  of  the  Akemwajx  School  Ikstitttti  has  called  out  inoompetant  and  un- 
principled imitators,  for  whoae  operations  this  Agency  cannot  be  retponslblo  altar  thia  wazniag. 

^^^  Xiiplanatory  Oircnlarv  sottt  QU  applioatlon. 


AMERICAN 

Educational  Monthly, 


OCTOBER,     1871. 


THE   OLD   SCHOOL-HOUSE  AND   THE  NEW;   OR, 
FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  AND   TO-DAY* 

WE  are  a  progressive  people,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that ; 
in  the  race  for  improvement,  in  physical  and  intel- 
lectual matters,  however  it  may  be  in  morals,  we  are  not 
likely  to  be  laggards.     Yet  there  are  those  even  in  our  com- 


munities, who  have  invested  the  past  with  such  a  halo  of 
beauty,  that  they  are  constantly  inquiring,  "  What  is  the 
cause  that  the  former  days  were  better  than  these  ?"    To 


onil  Rccoid."    The  Qliutn 
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them  all  the  circumstances  of  their  childhood  are  irradiated 
with  an  unreal  light,  and  that  which  was  hard  and  homely 
and  rough,  is  softened  and  rounded  by  the  lapse  of  years, 
till  it  seems  to  them  as  beautiful  as  an  ancient  and  ivy-clad 
ruin,  in  the  soft  light  of  the  harvest  moon. 

It  would  be  perhaps  a  hopeless  task  to  convince  such  per- 
sons as  these  that  there  had  been  any  real  progress  in  edu- 
cational matters  in  this  country  within  the  past  fifty  years ; 
but  it  is  not  to  them  we  appeal,  but  to  those  who  believe  in 
progress,  advancement,  and  growth ;  who  look  forward  to 
see  the  rough  and  unhewn  block  of  marble  of  to-day, 
become  to-morrow  "  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  a  joy  forever/' 

Let  us  begin,  then,  with  the  District  School-house  as  it 
was.  The  writer's  memory  does  not  go  back  quite  fifty 
years,  and  his  childhood  was  passed  in  a  portion  of  New 
England  remarkable  for  its  intelligence  and  culture ;  he  will, 
therefore,  call  first  other  witnesses  to  the  stand,  and  after- 
ward give  his  own  recollections. 

The  late  Rev.  Heman  Humphrey,  D.  D.,  for  some  years 
President  of  Amherst  College,  thus  describes  the  district 
school-houses  in  which  he  taught  in  the  early  part  of  the  pre- 
sent century  :  "  Some  of  the  school-houses  were  better  than 
others,  but  none  of  them  were  convenient  or  even  com- 
fortable.     They  were    rather   juvenile  penitentiaries  than 
attractive    accommodations    for  study.     They   were    too 
small  and  low  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  and  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  builders  seemed  to  have  been,  to  decide  into  how 
small  a  space  the  children  could  be  crowded,  from  the  fire- 
place till  the  room  was  well  packed.     Not  unfrequently 
sixty  or  seventy  scholars  were  daily  shut  up  six  hours, 
where  there  was  hardly  room  for  thirty.    The  school-houses 
were  square,  with  a  very  narrow  entry,  and  a  large  fireplace 
on  the  side  near  the  door.     There  were  no  stoves  then. 
The  school-houses  were  generally  roughly  clapboarded,  but 
never  painted.     They  had  writing  desks,  or  rather  long 
boards  for  writing,  on  two  or  three  sides  next  to  the  wall. 
The  benches  were  all  loose;  some  of  them  boards,  with 
slabs  from  the  saw-mill,  standing  on  four  legs,  two  at  each 
end.     Some  were  a  little  lower  than  the  rest,  but  many 
of  the  smaller  children  had  to  sit  all  day  with  their  legs 
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dangling  between  the  bench  and  the  floor.  Poor  little 
things  nodding  and  trying  to  keep  their  balance  on  the 
slabs,  without  any  backs  to  lean  against,  how  I  pity  them 
to  this  day!  In  the  coldest  weather  it  was  hard  to  tell 
which  was  the  most  difficult,  to  keep  from  roasting  or  freez- 
ing. For  those  nearest  to  tlie  fire  it  was  sweltering  hot, 
while  the  ink  was  freezing  in  the  pens  on  the  backside  of  the 
room.  *  Master,  I  am  too  hot* — 'Master,  may  I  go  to  the 
fire  ?'    Such  were  the  constant  appeals  to  the  teacher. 

**  All  the  schooI*houses  that  I  remember,  stood  close  \>y 
the  traveled  road  without  any  play-grounds  or  enclosures 
whatever.  If  there  were  any  shade-trees  planted,  or  left  of 
spontaneous  growth,  I  have  forgotten  them.  And  in  most 
cases  there  were  no  outside  accommodations,  even  the  most 
necessary.  For  the  most  part,  the  winter  schools  were 
miserably  supplied  with  wood.  Most  of  what  we  used  was 
standing  in  the  forests  when  the  school  began,  and  was  cut 
and  brought  sled-length  by  the  farmers  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  scholars  which  they  sent.  In  many  cases  the 
understanding  was  that  the  larger  boys  must  cut  the  wood 
as  it  was  wanted.  It  always  lay  in  the  snow,  and  sometimes 
the  boys  were  sent  to  dig  it  out  in  school-time,  and  bring  it 
in,  all  wet  and  green  as  it  was,  to  keep  us  from  freezing. 
That  was  the  fuel  to  make  fire  with  in  the  morning,  when 
the  thermometer  was  below  zero ;  and  how  the  little  children 
cried  with  the  cold,  when  they  came  almost  frozen  and 
found  no  fire  burning;  nothing  but  one  or  two  boys  blowing 
and  keeping  themselves  warm  as  well  as  they  could  by 
exercise,  in  trying  to  kindle  it !" 

Very  similar  in  its  purport  is  the  account  given  by  the 
late  S.  G.  Goodrich  (Peter  Parley)  of  the  schools  and  school- 
houses  of  his  boyhood  :  "  The  school-house  itself  consisted 
of  rough,. unpainted  clapboards,  upon  a  wooden  frame.  It 
was  plastered  within,  and  contained  two  apartments — a  lit- 
tle entry  taken  out  of  the  comer  for  a«  wardrobe,  and  the 
school-room  proper.  The  chimney  was  of  stone  and  pointed 
with  mortar,  which,  by  the  way,  had  been  dug  into  a  honey- 
comb by  uneasy  and  enterprising  pen-knives.  The  fire-place 
was  six  feet  wide  and  four  feet  deep.  The  flue  was  so  ample 
and  so  perpendicular,  that  the  rain,  sleet  and  snow  fell  di- 
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rectly  to  the  hearth.  In  winter  the  battle  for  life,  with  g^reen 
fizzling  fuel,  which  was  brought  in  sledJeng^hs,  and  cut  up 
by  the  scholars,  was  a  stem  one.  Not  unfrequently,  the 
wood  gushing  with  sap  as  it  was,  chanced  to  be  out,  and  as 
there  was  no  living  without  fire,  the  thermometer  being-  ten 
or  twenty  degrees  below  zero,  the  school  was  dismissed, 
whereat  all  the  scholars  rejoiced  aloud,  not  having  the  fear 

of  the  schoolmaster  before  their  eyes The  school 

being  organized,  we  were  all  seated  upon  benches,  made  of 
what  were  called  slabs — that  is,  boards  having  the  exterior 
or  rounded  part  of  the  log  on  one  side :  as  they  were  useless 
for  other  purposes,  these  were  converted  into  school-benches, 
the  rounded  part  down.  They  had  each  four  supports,  con- 
sisting of  straddling  wooden  legs,  set  into  auger  holes.  Our 
own  legs  swayed  in  the  air,  for  they  were  too  short  to  touch 
the  floor. 

In  the  middle  States  the  condition  of  both  schools  and 
school-houses  was,  in  general,  very  much  worse  than  in  New 
England.     The  school-house  and  school  at   Birmingham, 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  described  by  the  late  Dr. 
William  Darlington,  as  having  existed  about  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  was  very  much  above  the  average, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  bad  enough.  "  The  business  of  teach- 
ing," says  the  venerable  doctor,  "  at  that  day  was  disdain- 
fully regarded  as  among  the  humblest  and  most  unprofitable 
of  callings ;   and   the   teachers — often  low-bred,  intemperate 
adventurers  from  the  old  world — were  generally  about  on  a 
par  with  the  prevalent  estimate  of  the  profession.      When- 
ever a  thriftless  vagabond  was  found  to  be  good  for  nothing 
else,  he  would  resort  to  school-keepings  and  teaching  young 

American  ideas  how  to  shoot The  old  school- 

house  at  Birmingham  was  a  one-story  stone  building,  erected 
by  men  who  did  not  understand  the  subject ;  and  was  badly 
lighted  and  ventilated.  The  discipline  of  that  day  (adopted 
from  the  mother  country)  was  pretty  severe.  The  real 
birch  of  the  botanists  not  being  indigenous  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  school,  an  efficient  substitute  was  found  in  young 
apple-tree  sprouts,  as  unruly  boys  were  abundantly  able  to 
testify," 
Robert  Coram  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  characterized 
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the  state  of  education  in  that  region,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  as  follows:  "The  country  schools  through  most 
of  the  United  States,  whether  we  consider  the  buildings,  the 
teachers  or  the  regulations,  are  in  every  respect  completely 
despicable,  wretched  and  contemptible.  The  buildings  are 
in  general  sorry  hovels,  neither  wind-tight  nor  water-tight ; 
a  few  stools  serving  in  the  double  capacity  of  benches  and 
desks,  and  the  old  leaves  of  copy-books  making  a  miserable 
substitute  for  glass  windows.  The  teachers  are  generally 
foreigners,  shamefully  deficient  in  every  qualification  neces- 
sary to  convey  instruction  to  youth,  and  not  seldom  addicted 
to  gross  vices." 

A  Mr.  John  Davis,  an  English  teacher  of  superior  educa- 
tion, thus  describes  an  Old  Field  school  or  academy  in  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  taught  in  1801  and  1802:  "It  is  worth  the 
while  to  describe  the  academy  I  occupied  on  Mr.  Ball's 
plantation.  It  had  one  room  and  a  half.  It  stood  on  blocks 
about  two  feet  and  a  half  above  the  ground,  where  there 
was  free  access  to  the  hogs,  the  dogs  and  the  poultry.  It 
had  no  ceiling,  nor  was  the  roof  lathed  or  plastered,  but 
covered  with  shingles.  Hence,  when  it  rained,  like  the 
nephew  of  old  Elwes,  I  moved  my  bed  (for  I  slept  in  my 
academy)  to  the  most  comfortable  comer.  It  had  one  win- 
dow, but  no  glass  nor  shutter.  In  the  night  to  remedy 
this,  the  mulatto  wench  who  waited  on  me,  contrived  very 
ingeniously  to  place  a  square  board  against  the  window 
with  one  hand,  and  fix  the  rail  of  a  broken  down  fence 
against  it  with  the  other.  In  the  morning  when  I  returned 
from  breakfasting  in  the  'great  big  house'  (my  scholars 
being  collected)  I  gave  the  rail  a  forcible  kick  with  my  foot, 
and  down  tumbled  the  board  with  an  awful  roar." 

In  regard  to  the  school-houses  farther  South  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  Judge  Longstreet,  late  President  of  the 
University  of  Mississippi  and  other  Southern  Universities^ 
gives  us  a  description  in  his  ^*  Georgia  Scenes,"  which  is 
said  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  life:  "It  was  a  simple 
log-pen  about  twenty  feet  square,  with  a  door-way  cut  out 
of  the  logs,  to  which  was  fitted  a  rude  door  made  of  clap- 
board, and  swung  on  wooden  hinges.  The  roof  was  covered 
with  clapboards  also,  and  retained  in  their  places  by  heavy 
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logs  placed  od  them.     The  chimney  was  built    of  1<^5, 
diminishing  in  size  from  the  ground  to  the  top,  and  over- 
spread inside  and  out  with  red-clay  mortar.     The  classic 
hut  (to  which  the  teacher  would  allow  no  one  to  g^ive  any 
other  name  than  "the  academy")  occupied  a  lovely  spot 
overshadowed  by  majestic  hickories,  towering  poplars,  and 
strong-armed  oaks.     The  little  plain  on  which  it  stood  was 
terminated,  at  the  distance  of  about  fifty  paces   from  its 
door,  by  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
which  descended  rather  ab- 
ruptly to  a  noble  spring  that 
gushed  joyously  forth  among 

ithe  roots  of  a  stately  beech 
at  its  ioot,"  The  Judge 
thus  describes  its  internal 
fiimishing  :  "  A  large  three- 
inch  ptank  (if  it  deserve  that 
name,  for  it  was  wrought 
from  the  half  of  a  tree's 
trunk  entirely  with  the 
Loo  School  Housi .  axc),  attached  to  the  logs  by 

means  of  wooden  pins,  served  the  whole  school  for  a 
writing-desk.  At  a  convenient  distance  below  it  and  on  a 
line  with  it,  stretched  a  smooth  log  resting  upon  the  logs  of 
the  house,  which  answered  for  the  writers'  seat." 

The  writer's  own  recollections  of  the  public  school  date 
back  to  but  little  more  than  forty  years,  but  they  corro- 
borate much  of  what  has  been  already  described.  The 
Pound  Hill  School-house  was  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  a  hun- 
,  dred  feet  or  more  in  height,  in  the  centre  of  a  populous  and 
flourishing  village.  The  hill  had  three  churches  on  it,  all 
witliin  a  few  rods  of  the  school-house,  and  a  few  years  later 
a  good  academy  built  of  brick,  and  endowed  partially  by  a 
wealthy  citizen.  But  the  district  school-house  was  the  only 
scliool  which  the  greater  part  of  the  children  of  the  village 
ever  attended.  It  stood  upon  a  little  knoll,  close  to  the 
street,  with  no  enclosure,  no  trees,  and  no  protection  from 
the  gaze  of  the  passers-by.  It  was  a  square  frame  buildtog 
of  one  story,  about  twenty  by  twenty-five  feet,  covered  with 
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clapboards  (except  where  these  had  'been  torn  off*  to  aid  in 
kindling  the  fire)  and  shingled.  The  clapboards  had  at 
some  remote  period  been  painted  red,  but  this  now  alter- 
nated with  weather-stains,  and  gave  the  building  a  sort  of 
brindled  appearance.  Ascending  two  or  three  stone  steps 
to  the  wether-beaten  door,  the  entry,  as  it  was  called,  pre- 
sented iwlf,  a  square  closet  where  the  boys  and  girls  hung 
hats,  bcynets,  and  dinner-pails.  The  school-room^  into 
which  we  next  passed,  was  nearly  square ;  it  had  been 
lathed  and  plastered,  but  the  walls  were  much  broken,  and 
some  artistic  genius  had  adorned  the  wall  overhead  (the  ^ 
room  was  hardly  seven  feet  high)  with  wreaths  and  festoons 
and  comic  figures  executed  in  lamp-smoke,  so  completely 
that  hardly  a  vestige  of  white  wall  remained.  The  tra- 
ditional style  of  writing-desks,  a  board  attached  to  the  wall 
and  running  round  three  sides  of  the  room,  was  in  use  here, 
but  the  building-committee  had  kindly  provided  a  shelf 
below,  where  our  school-books  could  be  stored,  when  not  in 
use.  The  seats  for  the  older  scholars  were  of  slab,  with  legs 
sawed  from  some  sapling  about  two  inches  through,  and 
were  without  backs.  The  smaller  children  had  similar  but 
lower  benches.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  was  a  huge  rusty 
box-stove,  which  could  take  in  two-foot  wood  ;  while  on  the 
side  unoccupied  was  the  master's  chair  and  a  square  cross- 
legged  pine  table.  The  teacher's  table,  the  writing-desks, 
and  the  benches,  bore  evidence  of  the  whittling  propensities 
of  the  boys,  and  many  was  the  fly-prison  and  pin-box  carved 
and  excavated  in  the  desk-board,  while  the  less  expert  had 
cut  holes  through  it,  and  would  amuse  themselves  with 
dropping  crumbs  to  the  ever-eager  and  hungry  mice  which 
tenanted  the  school-bouse.  Of  apparatus  or  appliances  for 
aiding  in  the  work  of  instruction  there  were  none,  except 
the  well-seasoned  hickory  rod,  which,  during  the  reign  of 
the  male  teachers,  generally  lay  on  the  table,  and  the  long 
and  heavy  mahogany  ruler,  which  was  the  equally  dreaded 
instrument  of  punishment.  Globes  and  maps  had  been 
heard  of,  but  they  were  far  too  expensive  for  a  district 
school ;  and  Morse's  old  Geography,  a  thick  duodecimo 
volume,  had  no  atlas  accompanying  it.  Very  few  of  the 
scholars  as  yet  studied  geography,  it  being  generally  con- 
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sidered  that  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic,  as  fer 
as  the  Rule  of  Three,  were  sufficient  studies  for  any  boy, 
unless  he  was  going  to  college,  and  sufficient  for  any  girl  at 
any  rate.    Still,  at  this  time  (1828),  the  Pound  Hill  School 
was  in  advance  of  most  of  the  schools  in  the  region,  for  it 
not  only  had  a  geography  class,  but  a  small  cl£^  in  Rus- 
sell's  Murray's  English   Grammar !      Not    mucap  did    the 
children  learn  of  either,    for  Russell's    little  aoHdgnient 
hardly  went  beyond  the  parts  of  speech,  and  the  Morse's 
Geography  gave  nothing  but  dry  details  of  the  countries 
and  cities  of  the  earth,  such  for  instance  as  its  description 
of  Albany,  as  "  a  town  of  three  hundred  houses,  and  about 
three  thousand  inhabitants,  nearly  all  with  their  g^ble-ends 
to  the  street !" 

Black-boards,  or  blackened  walls  to  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose, had  not  then  been  heard  of,  and  there  was  certainly 
no  royal  road  to  an  arithmetical  education,  though  DaboU's 
Arithmetic,  then  just  introduced,  was  certainly  an  advance 
upon  Dilworth,  though  in  some  respects  inferior  to  old  Pike, 
which  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  older  masters.     The 
pupils  seldom  ventured  beyond  the  Rule  of  Three,  as,  in- 
deed, in  very  many  instances,  the  teachers  had  not  them- 
selves gone  farther ;  but  occasionally  a  teacher  was  found 
very  fond  of  mathematical  studies,  who  had  gone  through 
the  book,  and  who  tempted  his  most  advanced  scholars  to 
make  equal  attainments.    The  boy  or  girl  who  had  attained 
to  this  lofty  eminence  of  learning  was,  however,  atonce  un- 
fitted for  any  further  attendance  on  the  district  school,  and 
was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  reserves  from  whom  a  future 
supply  of  teachers  should  be  drawn.    It  is  but  justice  to  say, 
however,  that  if  but  little  was  taught  in  these    district 
schools  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  that  little  was  taught  very 
thoroughly,  though,  perhaps,  not  always  judiciously.    The 
mysteries  of  English  spelling  were  driven  into  the  heads  and 
memories  of  the  children  so  carefully  that  there  were  fewer 
poor  spellers  than  there  are  now.    The  children  did  not 
comprehend  the  philosophy  of  spelling,  but  they  were  at 
home  in  the  practice.     Reading  was  carefully  but  not  well 
taught,  because  the  teachers  did  not  understand  the  princi- 
ples of  inflection,  emphasis,  accent,  etc. ;  but  penmanship 
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was,  in  general,  very  well  taught.  Not  one  teacher  in  a 
hundred — perhaps  not  one  in  a  thousand — understood  the 
connection  between  writing  and  drawing,  or  had  ever  ana- 
lyzed the  small  number  of  elementary  principles  which  go 
to  make  up  the  form,  of  the  perfect  letters,  but  they  almost 
invariably  wrote  a  good,  plain,  legible  hand,  and  they 
taught  their  pupils  to  do  the  same. 

Twenty  years  later  the  Pound  Hill  School-house  stood  on 
the  same  spot,  and  only  looked  more  dilapidated  and  dis- 
creditable than  it  had  done  in  1828.  It  had,  however,  a 
black-board  and  some  outline  maps.  To-day  there  stands 
on  that  hill,  in  a  neat  enclosure,  some  distance  from  the 
road,  and  with  stately  trees  around  it,  a  public  school,  with 
its  graded  departments,  its  five  or  six  teachers,  and  its 
ample  appliances  for  education.  As  you  enter  (and  there 
are  distinct  entrances  for  boys  and  girls),  you  find  ample 
closets  for  hats,  coats,  cloaks,  and  overshoes,  each  pupil 
having  his  or  her  own  number,  and  the  hooks  themselves 
forming  a  register  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  pupil. 
The  school-rooms  are  spacious  and  high,  well  and  equably 
warmed  and  ventilated,  well  lighted,  and  the  glare  of  the 
sun  prevented  by  inner  shutters.  The  desks  and  seats,  each 
intended  for  two  pupils,  are  of  the  New  American  Style, 
Hunger's  Patent,  with  Allen's  Folding  Opera  Seats,  and 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  while  the  passage-ways  between 
each  two  rows  render  access  perfectly  easy.  On  a  raised 
platform  at  one  end  of  each  room  is  the  teacher's  desk,  a 
model  of  beauty  and  good  taste,  with  its  book-rack  well 
supplied  with  standard  reference-books,  dictionaries,  gazet- 
teers, compendiums  of  dates,  history,  literature,  and  mathe- 
matical science.  Near  the  teacher's  desk  and  on  a  line  with 
it  is  a  sweet-toned  cabinet  organ,  which  is  used  to  accom- 
pany the  musical  and  devotional  exercises  of  the  school,  and 
exerts  a  wonderful  power  in  calming  undue  excitement  and 
controlling  the  tempers  of  the  children.  On  one  side  of  the 
room  is  a  zone  of  wall  with  its  surface  slated  with  the  Eure- 
ka Liquid  Slating,  and  below  it  a  receptacle  for  crayons  and 
black-board  rubbers,  while  one  or  two  portable  Eureka  wall 
slates  show  the  extent  to  which  the  black-board  is  used  as  a 
means  of   instruction.      On  the  other  side  the  walls  are 
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covered  with  Mitchell's  maps,  and  Adjustable  stands  at  difier- 
ent  points  contain  other  maps  and  charts  ready  to  l>e  un- 
rolled for  recitation.     A  prog^mme  clock,  by   a    single 
stroke,  calls  each  class  in  turn  to  recitation.    On  the  plat- 
form, terrestrial  and  celestial  globes  of  the  latest  style,  and 
a  fine  orrery,  serve  for  aids  to  geographical  and  astronomi. 
cal  instruction,  and  what  is  lacking  in  these  is  made  up  in 
the  charts  and  diagrams  found  in  the  closets.     A  good 
library,  from  which  all  the  pupils  may  draw  for  home  read- 
ing, occupies  cases  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  room. 
Penmanship  is  taught  by  Ellsworth's  method,  and    each 
scholar  has  an  ink-well  conveniently  arranged  to  prevent 
the  spilling  of  ink  in  the  desk ;  steel  pens  of  the  best  quality, 
and  copy-books  of  acknowledged  excellence,  are  provided. 
In  the  closets  are  small  cabinets  of  geology  and  mineralogy, 
and  an  herbarium,  all  mostly  collected  by  the  children. 
This  room  is  the  study-room  of  the  grammar-school.     Let 
us  walk  into  the  primary  and  intermediate  departments. 
The  little  people  are  not  now  as  they  were  in  the  public 
schools  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago :  in  the  intervals  of  their 
being  called  up  to  say  their  letters,  as  the  teacher  pointed 
them  out  from  a  page  of  the  spelling-book,  sleeping  on  the 
rude  benches,  tying  and  untying  their  shoe-strings,  or  in  the 
lack  or  failure  of  any  of  their  little  schemes  of  mischief, 
traveling  to  and  from  the  water-pail,  in  childish  restlessness. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  very  busy ;  one  little  urchin  is 
puzzling  himself  with  putting  his  letter-blocks  together; 
another  is  deciphering  the  large  letters  in  his  primer  which 
spell  the  name  of  his  favorite  dog ;  others  are  occupied  with 
comparing  the  color,  the  size,  or  the  form  of  diflferent  blocks 
and  balls  ;  others  a  little  farther  on  are  performing  the  ele- 
mentary problems  of  arithmetic  by  counting  the  number  of 
apples,  nuts,  or  balls  in  two  or  more  piles,  or  on  the  rods  of 
the  numeral  frame ;  others  still  are  copying,  a  little  awk- 
wardly perhaps,  forms,  figures,  letters,  and  numerals,  and 
thus  taking  primary  lessons  in  drawing  and  penmanship. 
The  exercises  of  the  Kindergarten,  object-lessons,  and  the 
eager  development  of  the  natural  powers  of  touch,  sight, 
hearing,  taste,  and  smell,  occupy  the  minds  of  the  youngest. 
A  Primary  Geography  in  the  hands  of  another,  despite 
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its  dog's-eared  condition,  gives  evidence  that  some  of  the 
earlier  and  simpler  geographical  problems  of  that  vol- 
ume have  attracted  his  attention.  The  teacher  oversees 
and  directs  all,  so  changing  their  employments  and  the  cur- 
rent of  their  thoughts  that  there  is  no  weariness  or  lassi- 
tude, and  the  little  ones  enjoy  their  school.  Among  the  in- 
termediates it  is  coipposition  day ;  their  book-slates  are  all 
in  requisition  and  a  great  deal  of  hard  thinking  is  being 
done,  not  only  in  the  effort  to  lick  into  shape  the  somewhat 
intractable  ideas,  and  present  them  to  the  teacher  in  an  ac- 
ceptable form,  but  to  overcome  the  tendency  to  bad  spell- 
ing. This  is,  perhaps,  the  hardest  trial  of  the  public  school 
to  many  of  the  children,  even  to  some  of  those  whose  pens 
will  move  glibly  enough  a  few  years  hence.  Dictation  exer- 
cises from  Quackenbos's  Composition,  and  declamations, 
close  the  day. 

This  is  a  public  schopl  in  the  country  at  the  present  day. 
Our  public  schools  in  the  cities,  beginning  from  a  consider- 
ably higher  stand-point,  and  in  many  respects  diflFerently 
situated,  have  attained  to  a  still  higher  degree  of  develop- 
ment in   all  the  appliances  of  instruction.     School-house 
architecture  is  now  a  recognized  science,  to  which  some  of 
the  best  intellects  in  the  nation  are  giving  their  thoughts, 
and  in  all  particulars,  in  architectural  elegance,  in  perfect 
adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  the  schools,  in  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  they  are  lighted,  warmed,  and  ventilated, 
many  of  our  public-school  buildings  surpass  any  school-edi- 
fices in  the  world.     There  are  others  which,  though  com- 
modious, do  not  deserve  such  high  praise  ;  but,  while  there 
are  yet  a  few  left  of  the  school-houses  so  abundant  fifty 
years  ago,  they  are  the  rare  exceptions ;  thanks  to  Johonnot, 
who  has  so  ably  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  good  school- 
houses. 

The  introduction  of  suitable  school  furniture  and  appa- 
ratus into  these  school-houses  has  been  almost  wholly  the 
work  of  the  last  forty  years,  and  most  of  it  of  the  last 
twenty-five  or  thirty.  Very  few  public  schools  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  had  a  black-board  before  1830;  improved  desks 
and  seats,  even  of  a  greatly  inferior  quality  to  those  now  in 
use,  do  not  date  much  farther  back  than  1835  or   1836; 
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globes,  orreries,  planetariums,  outline  maps,  charts,  school 
libraries,  have  all  come  into  use  since  1840 ;  numeral  frames, 
geometrical  figures,  letter-blocks,  and  all  the  Kindergarten 
and  object-lesson  apparatus  is  of  still  later  date.  Last  in 
time,  though  first  in  some  respects  in  importance,  in  our 
larger  city  schools,  were  the  rings,  wooden  dumb-bells,  In- 
dian clubs,  etc.,  etc.,  of  the  gymnastic  and  calisthetiic  exer- 
cises. In  the  free,  open-air  life  of  the  country  these  are  less 
absolutely  necessary,  though  they  tend  even  there  to  a 
higher  and  better  development  of  the  physical  system  ;  but 
in  the  city,  with  its  restricted  opportunities  for  healthful  ex- 
ercise, they  are  indispensable  to  such  physical  development 
as  shall  give  to  our  youth  a  "  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body." 

This  paper  is  intended  for  and  addressed  to  teachers,  and 
the  writer  himself,  long  a  practical  teacher,  would  spek  to 
impress  upon  them  the  lesson  of  the  increased  responsibility 
which  these  great  advantages  and  improvements  of  the  pre- 
sent time  impose  on  them.  The  teacher  of  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago  was  surrounded  by  so  many  physical  discomforts 
that  much  of  his  time  was  necessarily  consumed  in  combat- 
ing the  cold,  the  heat,  the  lassitude  arising  from  impure  air 
and  imperfect  ventilation ;  .  while  attending  to  his  older 
classes,  the  younger,  unemployed  and  listless,  were  sure  to 
be  in  mischief ;  any  thorough  classification  of  his  scholars 
was  impossible  for  the  want  of  uniform  text-books  and  par- 
allel advancement  among  his  scholars.  He  could  not  illus- 
trate his  lessons  successfully,  and  his  teaching,  even  with  his 
best  efforts,  was  much  of  it  thrown  away  from  the  inability 
of  his  pupils  to  comprehend  it. 

The  teacher  in  one  of  our  modem  school-houses  has  few  or 
no  physical  discomforts  to  annoy  him  ;  his  whole  thoughts 
and  his  undivided  attention  can  be  given  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  pupils :  and  these  being  placed  in  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  for  study,  ought  to  make  rapid  pro- 
gress. Whatever  may  be  the  topic  of  instruction,  he  has 
now  abundant  help  ;  if  it  is  geography,  the  outline  and  wall 
maps,  the  globes,  the  gazetteer,  or  the  cyclopaedia,  and  the 
admirable  school  geographies  and  atlases  render  instruction 
in  it  infinitely  easier  than  it  was  forty  years  ago,  and  require 
from  him  a  greatly  higher  standard  of  instruction ;  if  it  is 
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arithmetic,  not  only  has  he  better  text-books  and    those 
adapted  to  all  capacities,  but  his  black-boards,  his  numeral 
frames,  his  mathematical  charts  and  tables,  and  his  g-eomet- 
rical  figures,  make  progress  far  less  difficult  than  it  \iras 
forty  years  ago.    In  the  same  way  is  he  helped  in  the  studies 
of  the  primary  department,  and  in  history,  astronomy,  natu- 
ral philosophy,  and  the  physical  sciences.     He  ought,  then, 
to  teach  far  more  and  more  successfully  in  the  same  time, 
than  his  predecessors  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  could  p>ossi- 
bly  have  done.   Whether  the  quality  of  the  teaching  has  kept 
pace  with  the  improvements  in  school-houses  and  school  ap- 
pliances is  a  question  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 


ONE    OF    RUSKIN'S    BEST. 

ALL  rivers,  small  or  large,  agree  in  one  characteristic : 
they  like  to  lean  a  little  on  one  side  ;  they  can  not  bear 
to  have  their  channels  deepest  in  the  middle,  but  will 
always,  if  they  can,  have  one  bank  to  sun  themselves  upon, 
and  another  to  get  cool  under ;  one  shingly  shore  to  play 
over,  where  they  may  be  ^shallow,  and  shore-foolish,  and  . 
child-like  ;  another  steep,  under  which  they  can  pause,  and 
purify  themselves,  and  get  their  strength  of  waves  fully 
together  for  due  occasion. 

Rivers  in  this  way  are  just  like  wise  men,  who  keep  one 
side  of  their  life  for  play  and  another  for  work,  and  can  be 
brilliant,  and  chattering,  and  transparent,  when  they  are  at 
ease,  and  yet  take  deep  counsel  on  the  other  side  when  they 
set  themselves  to  their  main  purpose.  And  rivers  are  just 
in  this  divided,  also,  like  wicked  and  good  men :  the  good 
rivers  have  serviceable,  deep  places  all  along  their  banks, 
that  ships  can  sail  in ;  but  the  wicked  rivers  go  scooping 
irregularly  under  their  banks,  until  they  get  full  of  strug- 
gling eddies,  which  no  boat  can  row  over  without  being 
twisted  against  the  rocks,  and  pools  like  wells,  which  no 
one  can  get  out  of  but  the  water-kelpie  that  lives  at  the 
bottom.  But,  wicked  or  good,  the  rivers  all  agree  in  having 
two  kinds  of  sides. 
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WHAT  KNOWLEDGE  IS  OF  MOST  WORTH?— VI. 

Physics. 

JOINED  with   mathematics,  Physics  has  given  us    the 
steam-engine,  which  does  the  work  of  millions  of  labor- 
ers.   That  section  of  physics  which  deals  with  the  laws  of 
hieat,  has  taught  us  how  to  economise  fuel  in  our  various 
industries ;  how  to  increase  the  produce  of  our  smelting 
furnaces  by  substituting  the  hot  for  the  cold  blast ;  how  to 
ventilate  our  mines ;  how  to  prevent  explosions  by  using  the 
safety-lamp ;  and,  through  the  thermometer,  how  to  regu- 
late innumerable  processes.    That  division  which  has  the 
phenomena  of  light  for  its  subject,  gives  eyes  to  the  old  and 
the  myopic ;  aids  through  the  microscope  in  detecting  dis- 
eases and  adulterations  ;  and  by  improved  lighthouses  pre- 
vents shipwrecks.    Researches  in  electricity  and  magnetism 
have  saved  incalculable  life  and  property  by  the  compass ; 
have  subserved  sundry  arts  by  the  electrotype ;  and  now, 
in  the  telegraph,  haVe  supplied  us  with  the  agency  by  which 
for  the  future  all  mercantile  transactions  will  be  regulated, 
political  intercourse  carried  on,  and  national  quarrels  often 
Avoided.     While  in  the  details  of  indoor  life,  from  the  im- 
proved kitchen-range  up  to  the  stereoscope  on  the  drawing- 
room  table,  the  applications  of  advanced  physics  underlie 
our  comforts  and  gratifications. 

Still  more  numerous  are  the  bearings  of  Chemistry  on 
those  activities  by  which  men  obtain  the  means  of  living. 
The  bleacher,  the  dyer,  the  calico-printer,  are  severally  oc- 
cupied in  processes  that  are  well  or  ill  done  according  as 
they  do  or  do  not  conform  to  chemical  laws.  The  economi- 
cal reduction  from  their  ores  of  copper,  tin,  zinc,  lead, 
silver,  iron,  are  in  a  gjeat  measure  questions  of  chemistry. 
Sugar-refining,  gas-making,  soap-boiling,  gunpowder  manu- 
facture, are  operations  all  partly  chemical ;  as  are  also  those 
by  which  are  produced  glass  and  porcelain.  Whether  the 
distiller's  work  stops  at  the  alcoholic  fermentation  or  passes 
into  the  acetous,  is  a  chemical  question  on  which  hangs  his 
profit  or  loss ;  and  the  brewer,  if  his  business  is  sufficiently 
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large,  finds  it  pays  to  keep  a  chemist  on  his  premises. 
Glance  through  a  work  on  technology,  and  it  becomes  at 
once  apparent  that  there  is  now  scarcely  any  process  in  the 
arts  or  manufactures  over  some  part  of  which  chemistry 
does  not  preside.  And  then,  lastly,  we  come  to  the  &ct 
that  in  these  times,  agriculture,  to  be  profitably  carried  on, 
must  have  like  guidance.  The  analysis  of  manures  and 
soils ;  their  adaptations  to  each  other ;  the  use  of  gypsum 
or  other  substance  for  fixing  ammonia;  the  utilization  of 
coprolites ;  the  production  of  artificial  manures — all  these 
are  boons  of  chemistry  which  it  behooves  the  farmer  to 
acquaint  himself  with.  Be  it  in  the  lucifer  match,  or  in 
disinfected  sewage,  or  in  photographs — in  bread  made  with- 
out fermentation,  or  perfumes  extracted  from  refuse,  we  may 
perceive  that  chemistry  affects  all  our  industries ;  and  that, 
by  consequence,  knowledge  of  it  concerns  every  one  who  is 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  our  industries. 

And  then  the  science  of  life — Biology :  does  not  this,  too, 
bear  fundamentally  upon  these  processes  of  indirect  self- 
preservation  ?    With  what  we  ordinarily  call  manufactures, 
it  has,  indeed,  little  connection ;  but  with  the  all-essential 
manufacture — that  of  food — ^it  is  inseparably  connected.    As 
agriculture  must  conform  its  methods  to  the  phenomena  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life,  it  follows  necessarily  that  the 
science  of  these  phenomena  is  the  rational  basis  of  agricul- 
ture.    Various  biological  truths  have  indeed  been  empiri- 
cally established  and  acted  upon  by  farmers  while  yet  there 
has  been  no  conception  of  them  as  science :  such  as  that 
particular  manures  are  suited  to  particular  plants;   that 
crops  of  certain  kinds  unfit  the  soil  for  other  crops ;  that 
horses  cannot  do  good  work  on  poor  food ;  that  such  and 
such  diseases  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  caused  by  such  and 
such  conditions.  These,  and  the  every-day  knowledge  which 
the  agriculturist  gains  by  experience  respecting  the  right 
management  of  plants  and  animals,  constitute  his  stock  of 
biological  facts  ;  on  the  largeness  of  which  greatly  depends 
his  success.    And  as  these  biological  facts,  scanty,  indefinite, 
rudimentary,  though  they  are,  aid  him  so  essentially  ;  judge 
what  must  be  the  value  to  him  of  such  facts  when  they  be- 
come positive,  definite,  and  exhaustive.     Indeed,  even  now 
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^  we  may  see  the  benefits  that  rational  biology  is  conferring 
on  him.    The  truth  that  the  production  of  animal  heat  im- 

•  plies  waste  of  substance,  and  that,  therefore,  preventing  loss 
t      of  heat  prevents  the  need  for  extra  food — a  purely  tlieoreti- 

•  cal  conclusion — now  guides  the  fattening  of  cattle :  it  is 
s  found  that  by  keeping  cattle  warm,  fodder  is  saved.  Simi- 
larly with  respect  to  variety  of  food.    The  experiments  of 

F      physiologists  have  shown  that  not  only  is  change  of  diet 

I  beneficial,  but  that  digestion  is  facilitated  by  a  mixture  of 
ingredients  in  each  meal :  both  which  truths  are  now  in- 

I  fiuencing  cattle-feeding.  The  discovery  that  a  disorder 
known  as  *'  the  staggers,"  of  which  many  thousands  of  sheep 
have  died  annually,  is  caused  by  an  entozoon  which  presses 

I  on  the  brain ;  and  that  if  the  creature  is  extracted  through 
the  softened  place  in  the  skull  which  marks  its  position,  the 

f  sheep  usually  recovers ;  is  another  debt  which  agriculture 
owes  to  biology.  When  we  observe  the  marked  contrast 
between  our  farming  and  farming  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
and  remember  that  this  contrast  is  mainly  due  to  the  far 
greater  influence  science  has  had  upon  fanning  here 
than  there ;  and  when  we  see  how,  daily,  competition  is 
making  the  adoption  of  scientific  methods  more  general  and 
necessary  ;  we  shall  rightly  infer  that  very  soon,  agricultu- 
ral success  will  be  impossible  without  a  competent  knowl- 
edge of  animal  and  vegetable  physiology. — Herbert  Spencer. 


»•♦•»' 


A  Gentleman. — The  subjoined  paragraph,  from  an  ex- 
change, is  a  valuable  little  volume  in  itself: 

"  No  man  is  a  gentleman,  who,  without  provocation  would 
treat  with  incivility  the  humblest  of  his  species.  It  is  vul- 
garity which  no  accomplishment  of  dress  or  address  can  ever 
atone.  The  man  who  desires  to  make  every  one  around  him 
happy,  and  whose  greatest  solicitude  is  never  to  give  offense 
to  any  one,  is  a  gentleman  by  nature  and  species,  though  he 
may  never  have  worn  a  suit  of  broadcloth,  nor  ever  heard  of 
a  lexicon.  There  are  men  in  every  throb  of  whose  hearts  there 
is  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  mankind." 
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A  STROLL  WITH   ''ARIEL'    THROUGH  PARADISE; 

OR,  THROUGH  THE  SCHOOLS  SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR    THE 
INSTRUCTION    OF  THE  YOUNG  LADIES  OF  THE 
CITY  OF  NEW  YORK, 

WHICH,  in  dififerent  language,  expresses  the  same  idea. 
But,  say  you,  how  can  we  get  in  ?  Easily*  The 
poet  Milton  tells  us,  that,  although  the  infernal  regions  we/c 
enclosed  with  brazen,  iron  and  adamantine  gates,  all  one  had 
to  do  in  order  to  effect  an  entrance  into  Paradise,  was  to 
leap  over  a  wall. 

Now,  gentle  reader,  I  do  not  desire  that  you  should  leap 
over  a  wall,  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest  a  comparison 
between  yourself  and  the  "gentleman  in  black  below,"  who 
performed  that  feat  in  Milton's  famous  Epic.  To  me  both 
time  and  space  are  immaterial.  If  the  door  be  closed,  I 
pass  in  at  the  window  ;  should  that  be  shut,  I  glide  through 
the  key-hole  of  the  door.  If  you  have  faith,  I  will, take  you 
also  with  me,  for  I  am  "  The  Dainty  Arier*  at  your  service. 

"  All  hail,  great  master ;  grave  Sir,  hail.     I  come 
To  answer  thy  best  pleasure  ;  be  *t  to  fly, 
To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 
On  the  curled  clouds :  to  thy  strong  bidding  task 
Ariel,  and  all  his  quality." 

Trust  me  and  take  my  hand.  Now,  tell  me  where  you  are? 
Yes,  you  are  correct,  we  are  in  Grand  Avenue,  and  this  is 
the  hall  of  the  rich  and  elegantly  furnished  establishment  of 
Mrs.  Lattimere.    It  is  early  morn,  and  the  pupils  are,  as  jqvl^ 
perceive,  assembling.     You  need  not  fear,  we  are  invisible, 
they  cannot  see  us.      Punctual  to  the  minute,  at  9  o'clock, 
old  Mr.  Dobbin,  professor  of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  enters, 
and  proceeds  up  stairs  to  give  a  lesson  ;  let  us  follow  him. 
There  are  some  twenty  young  ladies  present.     As  his  ques- 
tions pass   round,   one  of  them,   Carlotta  L.,  very  richly 
dressed,  with  jewelled  fingers,  replies  to  his  query  listlessly 
thus :  **  Please  to  excuse  me  to-day,  sir ;"  and  Mr.  Dobbin 
appeals  to    the    next.      The    question    is    rather   difficult, 
but  he  obtains  a  full  answer  to  it  from  a  Cinderella  sitting  at 
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the  end  of  the  class,  who  is  on  the  foundation,  and  is  one  of 

the  fugle-girls  of  the  establishment.    If  you  appealed  to 

Mrs.  L.  she  would  admit  that  Cinderella  is  a  good  girl,  but 

Carlotta  L. — so  artless,  so  natural,  so  easy  and  so  full  of 

life — she  is  indeed  the  delight  of  the  school.    The  reasons 

for  this,  to  you,  singular  award,  may  be  found  in  the  play 

of  Timon: 

"  What  is  here  ? 

Gold,  yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold  ? 

Thus  much  of  this  will  make  black,  white  ;  foul,  fair ; 

Wrong,  right ;  base,  noble  ;  coward,  valiant." 

But  old  father  time  will  assuredly  in  this  instance  bring 
in  his  revenges.  It  needs  no  "  spirit "  to  tell  you,  that,  in  a 
few  years,  in  all  probability,  as  regards  worldly  circumstan- 
ces, these  girls  will  have  reversed  their  positions  in  society. 

Since  we  came  in  here.  Dr.  Wilfred  Lutterworth  Bridle- 
ton  has  arrived  and  is  now  lecturing  in  the  main  school- 
room. As  you  may  have  noticed  the  omission  of  the  calling 
of  the  roll,  allow  me  to  tell  you  that  they  are  too  "  recherche  " 
for  that  low  ceremony  here,  and  too  cosmopolitic  for  prayers. 
But,  let  us  return  to  the  hall,  and  you  will  see  how  delin- 
quents in  punctuality  are  notified  of  their  error.  See,  that 
is  Mrs.  L.  herself,  and  hear  her  greeting  to  the  three  late 
comers  now  entering :  "  Oh,  you  naughty  girls,  you  don't 
know  what  you  have  missed.  We  have  had  the  character 
of  the  regicide  Cromwell  finely  dissected."  Here  the  his- 
torical anatomist  himself  enters  in  the  person  of  the  Dr. 
He  also  expresses  his  regret  that  the  young  ladies  were  not 
present  in  the  class.  They  make  their  excuses,  and  one 
takes  the  liberty  of  asking,  "  What  is  to  be  the  subject  for 
next  Wednesday  ?  "  The  Dr.  replies,  "  Oh !  the  continua- 
tion of  the  history  of  England ;  I  shall  take  up  Charles  the 
Second  and  defend  his  character  in  its  moral  aspect."  The 
Dr.  is  right,  in  the  highly  fashionable  schools  it  is  as  well  to 
remember  the  biblical  command  to  "honor  the  king;"  and 
also  never  to  forget,  that  in  them  JefiFersonian  democracy  is 
at  a  discount. 

But  you  are  tired  of  the  fashionable  school  "par  excellence," 
and  may  wish  to  see  one  of  another  class.  Well,  you  have 
only  to  desire  so  to  do,  and  your  wish  is  gratified.    Yoa 
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are  now  in  an  establishment  in  which  a  certain  form  of  re- 
ligion  is  a  specialty.      There  are  many  such  of  all  denomina- 
tions, Catholic,    Episcopal,    Presbyterian,  Methodist,  etc. 
This,  we  are  in,  has  an  Episcopalian  foundation.     Mark,  it  is 
of  the  High  Church.    This  is  necessary  to  be  mentioned, 
because  between  it  and  the  Low  Church  there  is  a  great 
gulf  fixed.    The  walls  are  decorated  with  illuminated  init- 
ings  ;  some  of  the  desks  are  vacant,  for  it  is  a  fast  day,  the 
fast  of  St.  WaltheofF.  The  principal  is  notifying  the  schoJais 
of  a  lecture  that  is  appointed  to  be  given  on  the  morrow; 
she  says :  **  I  trust,  young  ladies,  you  will  all  be  present  and 
give  it  your  serious  attention.      We  have  often  had  lectures 
by  B.  A's.  and  M.  A*s.,  and  one  or  two  by  LL.  D's.    Bat 
this,  you  will  remember,  is  by  Dr.  Dooboobie,  a  D.D.  of  Ox- 
ford University.    The  subject  is,  however,  scientific.    It  is. 
"  An  effort  to  harmonize  modem  geology  with  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  Creation."    It  is  to  be  illustrated  with  views 
of  Paris,  taken  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  of  1830.    This 
precise  period  is  selected  because  it  presents  some  of  the 
ancient  formations  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  also  the  more 
modem  strata  of  the  Barricades.     I  have  little  need  to  in- 
form you  that  the  learned  Divine  will  prove,  to  your  entire 
satisfaction,  the-harmony  existing  between  geological  science 
and  the  Holy  Scriptures.    Probably  it  would  be  best  for  the 
junior    classes   to  give   their   attention    to   the    historical 
features  of  the  lecture,  but  copious  notes  on   the  more 
abstruse  parts  of  the  subject  will  be  expected  from  the 
senior  departments." 

In  institutions  such  as  these  a  higher  degree  of  order  is 
generally  found  than  in  mere  secular  seminaries ;  the  memoij 
is  also  well  exercised,  collects  and  prayers  correctly  recited 
being  expected  weekly,  if  not  daily,  from  all  pupils,  which, 
in  this  age  of  education  made  easy,  is  a  great  advantage 
gained.  On  the  contrary,  the  power  of  the  principals  is 
often  overshadowed  by  exterior  clerical  influences,  and  the 
professional  chairs  are  often  occupied  by  learned  men  vi\iO 
are  not  experienced  teachers.  These  not  unfrequently  are 
quite  willing  to  recite  the  lessons  themselves,  explaining 
and  commenting  on  their  mysteries  and  difficulties  instead 
of  exercising  the  faculties  of  their  pupils ;  a  system  which 
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might  answer  in  a  college,  but  is  not  to  be  commended  in  a 
schooL 

We  will  conclude  our  morning's  ramble  with  a  visit  to 
one  of  another  large  class  of  fashionable  schools,  viz :  "  A 
French  school."     Here  we  are  in  the  celebrated  Institute  of 
Madame  La  Peyronnet.    There  is  quite  a  buzz  in  the  school- 
room as  we  invisibly  enter.     An  absence  of  strict  discipline 
may  be   noted.      These  institutions  are  not  governed  by 
rules  but  by  tact*    Not  unfrequently  Monsieur  is  engaged 
in  the  school,  but  he  is  generally  nobody,  and  Madame  is 
all  in  all.     He  is  the  good  friend  of  the  little  ones,  and  in- 
tercedes for  their  little  delinquencies  with  the  principal. 
Although  there  is  a  lack  of  strict  order,  its  place  is  partially 
supplied  with  gentle  restraint,  affectionately  applied.     That 
old  whiteheaded  gentleman  at  the  desk  is  Mr.  Le  More,  the 
writing  teacher.     He  is  speaking  to  one  of  the  children  who 
has  brought  him  a  blotted  book.    •  "  How  is  this,  Nina?"  he 
exclaims ;  but,  before  his  words  are  fully  uttered,  another 
girl  runs  to  him  and  says :  "  If  you  please,  sir,  don't  take 
away  Nina's  good  mark,  I  did  it."    '*  Well,  Miss,  TU  remem- 
ber it  against  you."     He  will  do  so ;  when  she  presents  her 
book  for  judgment,  he  will  give  her  one  less  for  the  blot, 
and  one  more  for  her  candid  confession,  and  so  all  will  go 
merrily  on. 

But  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  French  schools 
are  the  many  happy  evening  parties,  concerts,  etc.,  which 
dot  the  time  during  which  the  schools  are  in  session.  There 
is  an  "  abandon"  in  these  *'  reunions ;"  a  freedom  between 
teachers  and  pupils  which  is  perfectly  delightful.  They  are 
not  costly  but  happy  meetings.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
year  not  one  of  the  children  is  neglected.  All  are  recipients 
of  some  special  honor ;  the*  manner  of  conferring  which  is 
commonly  more  valuable  than  the  gift.  The  rule  is,  none 
must  leave  unrewarded,  and  it  is  not  a  bad  rule.  Those 
who  are  not  cheerful  in  their  youth  rarely  attain  felicity  in 
their  old  age. 

A  word  in  conclusion,  before  I  bid  you  adieu.  Remem- 
ber, if,  in  your  day's  travel,  you  have  witnessed  any  defects, 
that  y  oung  ladies*  schools  as  they  are,  are  the  creations  of 
the  will  of  the  fashionable  public.     In  them  you  will  find,  in 
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all  cases,  a  corps  of  useful,  hard  working,  patient  instructors, 
who  make  up  for  many  deficiencies.     If  they   are  not  all 
that  they  might  be,  the  reason  is,  there  is  no  demand  for 
superior  schools.      No  dry  goods  merchants  ever  catered 
more  carefully  to  please  their  customers,  than  our  &shioiia- 
ble  principals  adapt  themselves  to  suit  the  taste  of  their  pat- 
rons.    If  you  think  differently,  and  believe  you  can  improve 
matters,  open  a  school  yourself,  and  sustain  your  model  as 
long  as  your  means  will  permit  you  to  do  so.    You  will  find 
that  your  own  funds  will  have  to  support  it.     As  regards 
"  extras,"  every  principal  knows  that  the  burden  of  expenses 
attendant  on  the  working  of  a  fashionable  school,  is  wasted 
on  comparative  frivolities,  but  the  public  will  demands  such 
outlays,  and  it  must  be  satisfied.    About  this  time  of  the 
year  it  is  usual  for  the  daily  press,  at  least  that  part  of  it 
which  is  not  blessed  with  private  school  advertisements,  to 
condemn  in  toto  the  methods  in  which  young  ladies'  schoob 
are  at  present  conducted.    A  better  plan  would  be  for  it  io 
instruct  fashionable  Papas  and  Mammas  with  regard  to  their 
proper  parental  duties,  and  teach  them  to  demand,  institute 
and  patronize  something    better  in  the  line  of  education 
than  anything  you  have  had  the  pleasure  of  viewing  dur- 
ing your  morning's  ramble  with  ARIEL. 


•  »  ♦  • » 


Reading. — The  foundation  of  knowledge  must  be  laid  by 
reading.  General  principles  must  be  had  from  books,  which, 
however,  must  be  brought  to*  the  test  of  real  life.  In  con- 
versation you  never  get  a  system.  What  is  said  upon  a 
subject  is  to  be  gathered  from  a  hundred  people.  The  parts 
of  a  truth  a  man  gets  thus  are  at  such  a  distance  from  each 
other,  that  he  never  gets  a  full  view. 


Pronunciation.— Dr.  Blair  says,  in  order  to  be  fully  un- 
derstood, four  requisites  are  necessary,  i.  A  due  degree  of 
loudness  of  voice.  2.  Distinctness.  3.  Slowness ;  and  4- 
Propriety  of  pronunciation. 
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TEACHERS'     WAGES    IN    GERMANY. 

WHILE  the  question,  "  Shall  our  public  Educators  re- 
ceive greater  salaries  ?*'  is  agitating  the  public,  let 
me  cite  an  example  which  has  come  to  my  notice  in  civi- 
lized and  educated  Germany,  then  ask  your  own  hearts  if 
there  may  not  be  within  you  a  little  of  the  spirit  which  the 
woman  had  who  asked  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  five  pounds, 
and  receiving  it  so  easily,  went  away  muttering  the  wish 
that  she  had  asked  for  ten. 

Some  days  since,  the  principal  teacher  of  a  school  in  a 
village  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  died  of  hemorrhage  from 
the  lungs.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  seven  children,  who  can- 
not claim  a  "  pension"  (or  assistance  in  money  for  their  sup- 
port,) because  he  was  employed  interimistically  only.  The 
poverty  in  which  this  family  lived  was  beyond  description. 
"When  he  was  nearly  dead  and  the  physician  was  called,  and 
there  was  no  money  with  which  to  buy  medicine,  which 
might  have  lengthened  life  or  alleviated  his  sufiFerings,  the 
poor  dying  man  exclaimed :  "  I  have  nothing  in  my  last 
hour  with  which  to  soothe  my  pain  but  a  draught  of  water  !'*' 

There  was  nothing  in  the  house  which  could  be  used  as  a 
shroud,  save  but  a  single  sheet,  and  the  coffin  had  to  be  paid 
for  by  some  poor  teachers  in  the  neighborhood.  The  wife 
of  the  deceased  needed  to  borrow  clothing  in  which  to  fol- 
low the  corpse  to  the  grave  yard.  All  who  knew  the  de- 
ceased speak  very  highly  of  him  as  a  teacher  and  a  Christian. 
Sickness  in  the  family,  and  the  salary  of  150  Thlrs.  per  year, 
(about  $125)  were  the  cause  of  his  misery.  In  spite  of  his 
disease,  he  met  his  scholars  until  two  days  before  he  died  ; 
when,  at  ten  o'clock,  A.  M.,  he  left  his  class-room,  bidding 
Lis  pupijs  forever  adieu  !  This,  you  may  say,  is  an  extreme 
case  of  unrequited  labor,  but  not  so  much  would  it  seem  an 
extreme  if  we  knew  the  distress  and  tragedies  occurring 
daily  in  many  homes  because  the  necessaries  of  life  can  not 
be  bought  with  the  wages  received.  I  do  not  think  larger 
salaries  should  never  be  paid ;  in  many  cases  it  is  right 
enough ;  but  we  can  wish  justice  might  be  meted,  and  the 
blessed  mean  between  two  extremes  be  speedily  reached. 

Leifsig,  E.  w. 
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THE    SONS    OF   PESTALOZZL 

TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    GERMAN    OF   CARL    GUTZKOW. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

A  FEW  weeks  after  the  bridal  visit  of  Baron    Henry's 
daughters   there  was  a   great   dinner   party  at    Jadwiga's 
villa,  to  which  the  whole  family  of  the  President  had  re- 
ceived an  invitation.     But  only  the  two  eldest  daughters  with 
their  future  husbands  had  apcepted.    When  they  arrived  at 
chateau  Wolmerode,  only  part  of  the  brilliant  company  had 
assembled.     They  were  walking  in  groups  under  the  shade- 
trees  of  the  park.     Doctor  Staudner  was  in  conversation 
with  the  host,  Otto  de  Femau,  when  one  of  the  servants 
handed  a  note  to  the  former.    "  Where  did  you  get  this?" 
asked  Dr.  Staudner.     "  A  boy  from  the  village  brought  it," 
was  the  answer. 

Dr.  Staudner,  who  enjoyed  a  brilliant  practice  in  the 
metropolis,  was  now  a  bachelor  of  about  fifty  years.  He 
lived  in  high  style,  saving  for  his  old  days — as  he  cynicaUy 
remarked — what  a  wife  would  have  cost  him.  After  reading 
the  note,  he  left  the  park  and  hastened  with  knitted  brows 
towards  the  village.  The  note  contained  the  following 
words : 

"  We  were  at  your  house,  but  did  not  find  you.  We  implore  you 
to  come  immediately  to  the  hotel  in  the  village.  Our  existence  is  at 
stake.  "  L.  and  A." 

The  doctor  immediately  knew  who  were  the  suppliants. 
Even  before  entering  the  village,  he  was  met  by 
two  ladies  whose  faces  showed  sig^s  of  great  concern. 
**  What  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with  you  ? "  asked 
the  doctor  bluntly.  "This  is  doubtless  another  of  your 
follies,  and  if  you  have  to  suffer  for  them,  it  serves  you 
right." 

The  two  ladies  were  more  elegant  than  handsome.  Their 
forms  were  slender,  but  not  tall ;  their  waists  were  waspHke, 
and  bore  the  evidences  of  art.      Their  red  lined   parasols 
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reflecting  some  color  upon  their  rather  faded  complexions, 
gave  them,  together  with  their  evident  excitement,  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  youth.  Their  voices  were  unmelodious  and 
deep.  Their  dresses  were  perfectly  alike,  so  that  they 
hardly  could  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  The  harsh 
address  of  Doctor  Staudner  was  answered  by  loud  lamenta- 
tions on  their  part. 

"  I  can  guess  at  your  trouble,"  he  continued.  "  The  whole 
city  is  full  of  it.  You  will  ruin  your  excellent  father.  But 
your  mother  must  be  blamed  for  all.  She  was  a  coquette 
when  young,  and  is  still  so  in  spite  of  her  years.  She  has 
spoiled  you.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  behave  thus  in 
an  institute  which,  even  by  the  slightest  suspicion  against 
the  character  of  the  principal's  family,  must  be  ruined. 
Indeed,  it  is  whispered  about  that  your  father  will  be  de- 
prived of  his  license." 

"  Good  gracious,"  cried  both  Levana  and  Adelgunde 
Nesselborn  in  a  pitiable  voice. 

*'  The  prince  is  said  to  be  enraged,"  continued  the  old 
friend  of  their  father ;  '*  I  am  quite  prepared  to  hear  even 
to-day  at  the  party — " 

"  How  ?  The  prince  at  de  Fernau's  party  ?  "  interrupted 
Lienhard's  daughters  with  the  expression  of  terror. 

"  At  least  he  was  expected.  But  what  is  the  use  of  de- 
taining me?    I  cannot  do  anything  for  you." 

"  O  save  us,  save  our  father ! "  implored  the  two  girls. 

"  How  should  that  be  possible  ?  "  : 

*'  Oh,  speak  with  the  prince — do  speak  with  him  1 " 

*'  It  could  be  of  no  use,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  I  certainly 
could  not  quiet  him.  It  would  be  as  easy  to  stop  the  wheels 
of  a  carriage  running  at  full  speed.  The  Prince  has  pub- 
licly declared  that  he  will  see  the  Minister  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  several  scandalous 
facts  that  have  recently  transpired  in  a  certain  educational 
institute  of  the  city — " 

"  Speak  with  the  school-councillor,*  then,"  cried  Levana. 
"  Do  speak  with  him — " 

X  In  every  proTincial  goverament  of  Prassui  there  is  an  educational  department,  consisting  of  a 
nnmber  of  commisMoners,  with  the  title,  "  School  Councillors"  {SchtUratk).  Every  member  of  this 
board  has  the  care  of  a  special  district.  B5gendorf  was  the  "  Councillor  "  for  the  schools  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  metropolis,  a  position  of  great  influence  and  power.— TVniu/. 
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"  Yes,"  added  Adelgunde,  "  Mr,  BSgendorf  can  do  all  he 
wants  to — " 

"  But  he  wants  to  do  nothing  contrary  to  his  duty,"  re- 
plied the  Dpctor.  "  And  there  are  other  powers  that  will 
be  formidable  to  you — ^the  entire  school-board,  your  rival 
institutions — and  the  minister." 

"  But  Bogendorf  will  not  refuse  you  anything,  and  mother 
says — " 

"  What  does  mother  say  ?" 

"  That  he  can  do  anything  he  pleases  with  the  Minister, 
and  that  you,  and — " 

"  And  who  ?" 

"  And  his  daughter  Theophania — " 

"  Ha !  scandal-mongers  that  you  are !" 

The  Doctor  ejaculated  these  words  with  a  genuine,  not  an 
assumed  indignation,  as  before.     Metropolitan  gossip  having 
fastened  upon  him  a  partiality  for  the  somewhat  withered 
charms  of  B5gendorf  *s  daughter,  the  allusion  to  this  "  impu- 
tation," as  he  called  it,  had  excited  his  anger.     Looking  at 
his  watch,  he  was  about  to  leave  his  fair  interlocutors  alone. 
But  these,  in  their  anguish,  clung  to  him,  sobbing  and  wail- 
ing.    Their  highly  perfumed  handkerchiefs  were  wet  with 
tears  of  repentance  and  despair ;  this  time  perhaps  sincere 
and  unfeigned. 

The  Doctor's  heart  began  to  melt. 

To  the  penetrating  eyes  of  women  these  maids  appeared  as 
afifected  coquettes  and  hypocrites.  But  the  judgment  of 
men  in  such  cases  is  considerably  milder,  although  perhaps 
not  quite  so  mild  as  Staudner's,  who  by  no  means  was  a 
Puritan.  His  cynical  nature  had  not  undergone  any  change 
since  we  made  his  acquaintance  at  Wildenschwert  Castle. 
His  views  were  governed  by  principles  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  diabolical  elements,  which  they  had  gradually 
absorbed  from  the  atmosphere  surrounding  him.  You 
would  rarely  see  a  smile  upon  his  unhandsome,  harshly- 
defined  countenance,  over  which  towered  a  forehead  elon- 
gated into  a  cranium  entirely  bald.  But  when  he  was  in 
confidential  session  with  one  of  his  selected  friends,  or  even 
when  alone  in  his  sanctum,  he  might  be  seen  bursting  with 
laughter.    Such  paroxism^  which  sometimes  made  his  ser- 
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vants  think  that  their  master  had  lost  his  reason,  were  like 
the  explosion  of  gases  whose  pressure  had  become  irresis- 
tible. They  generally  happened  when  one  of  his  projects, 
long  nurtured,  had  become  mature  or  was  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. Nesselbom's  daughters  could  not  have  chosen  a  per- 
son better  qualified  for  the  task  of  helping  them.  While 
they  were  making  their  assaults  upon  "  uncle's "  heart,  as 
they  used  to  call  him,  those  nervous  twitches,  the  forerun- 
ners of  his  laughing  fits,  were  distinctly  flashing  over  his 
features. 

"  Indeed,  I  must  be  back  to  the  company,"  he  said,  ex- 
tricating himself  from  the  suppliants.  '*  I  shall  consider 
what  may  be  done  in  your  desperate  affair.  But  what  does 
your  father  say  to  all  this —  ?*' 

*'  Father  is  sitting  in  his  locked  room,  and  weeping,*'  was 
the  answer. 

"  Ah !  I  know — your  grandfather  is  dead.  But  why  do 
you  not  wear  mourning  ?" 

"  Mother  will  not  let  us,"  answered  the  girls. 

"  Where  is  Theodore  Waldner — ?" 

"  Don't  you  know  ?    He  is  with  us." 

"  With— y  ou  ?    And  Gertrude  ?" 

"  She  is  looking  for  a  place  as  governess." 

"  Gertrude  must  remain  with  you — do  you  hear  ?" 

"  Ah  !" 

The  girls  knew  that  the  Doctor  had  often  paid  visits  to 
Mr.  Anbelang  in  Steinthal,  and  had  made  the  remark  that, 
if  he  should  ever  marry,  a  being  like  Gertrude  would  deter- 
mine his  choice.  Staudner  said  he  was  going  to  call  in  the 
evening  on  their  father ;  meanwhile,  he  would  try  what 
might  be  done  with  the  Prince  or  with  BSgendorf.  After 
these  remarks  he  hastily  retraced  his  steps  toward  Villa 
Wolmerode. 

There  he  found  a  company  of  more  than  thirty  guests 
sitting  at  dinner.  The  late  comer  was  received  with  a  con- 
fused medley  of  jesting  remarks.  But  one  loud  voice 
silenced  the  rest : 

"  I  am  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  among  the  number  of  the 
Doctor's  patients,  but  I  hear  such  marvelous  accounts  of  his 
success  that  he  might  as  well  dispense  with  the  trouble  of 
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bribing  messengers  to  call  him  away  from  dinner  parties,  as 
young  practitioners  will  do  to  make  people  believe  in  their 
large  patronage." 

The  person  who  addressed  these  words  to  the  Doctor  had 
his  seat  to  the  right  of  the  mistress  of  the  house.  It  was 
the  Roumanian  Prince  Demetrius  Porphyrogenitus,  a  Rus- 
sian, under  a  Grecian  cloak.  People  generally  called  him 
Prince  Dmitri.  He  was,  according  to  his  own  assertion,  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Miltiades,  but  the  grade  of  his  culture 
pointed  to  Rurik  as  his  ancestor.  Aside  from  a  certain  air 
of  exclusiveness  and  self-sufficiency,  which  is  a  national 
characteristic  of  Russians,  he  betrayed  an  unmistakable 
aflBnity  with  the  Orient,  and  the  Pasha  "  with  three  horse- 
tails." His  manners  were  rather  French,  which  made  the 
impression  of  a  brilliant  varnish  on  strong-scenting  Muscovy 
leather. 

Prince  Porphyrogenitus,  a  year  ago,  had  placed  his  two 
sons,    the  "princes'*  Constantine  and  Alexander,    in    Mr. 
Nesselborn's  institute,  and  had  attached  to  them  a  joung 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  as  special  tutor.    The  Prince  was 
now  on  a  visit  to  the  metropolis,  where  he  occupied  a  suite       | 
of  rooms  in  one  of  the  fashionable  hotels.     Notwithstanding 
the  unpleasant  news  he  had  just  heard  in  regard  to  his  sons, 
he  was  chatting  goodhumoredly  over  the  dinner,  popping 
oflF  the  rockets  of  his  wit  alternately  in  German    and  in 
French.     Conversation   had    become    general    and    lively. 
Among  the  guests  there  was,  perhaps,  more  than  the  usual 
sprinkling  of  those  accustomed  to  lead  the  conversation,  but 
Mr.   Bogendorf,  the   "School  Councillor,'*  seemed  deter- 
mined to  monopolize  attention.    In  this  respect,  however, 
he  had   found  his  match ;  for  Prince  Dmitri  would  allow 
nobody  to  speak  but  himself,  if  he  could  help  it.    To  hear 
them  talk  was  to  listen  to  the  contest  between  two  Canary 
birds  trying  to  out-sing  each  other.     B5gendorf  had  just 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Switzerland,  where  he  had  left 
his  wife  and  daughter  for  the  sake  of  their  health.    He  was 
beginning  to  give  an  account  of  his  trip. 

"  If  you  ascend  the  Rig^,*'  were  his  introductory  words— 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  servant  oflFering  him  some 
pastry,  out  of  which  he  adroitly  fished  the  truffles,  accom- 
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panying  the  action  with  a  sharp  twist  of  his  facial  linea- 
ments— " 

"  You  will  have  a  reserved  seat  in  one  of  Nature's 
sublimest  theatres,"  suggested  the  Prince,  filling  out  rapidly 
the  pause  caused  by  truffle-searching.  "After  a  trying 
inarch  you  arrive  at  the  summit  by  night,  and,  next  morn- 
ing, find  yourself  in  gown  and  slippers  standing  at  your 
'window  and  waiting  for  the  raising  of  the  curtain,  when 
vrho  should  appear  but  the  manager,  announcing  that  Mr. 
Sun,  the  principal  actor,  has  a  cold  in  his  head,  and  that 
most  of  the  other  members  are  hoarse — hence,  no  perform- 
ance to-day !  And  yet  nobody  thinks  of  returning  your  ad- 
mission fee,  amounting  to  eight  francs  for  a  room  on  Mount 
Rigi." 

The  Prince  supposed  that  his  remarks  would  raise  boister- 
ous laughter,  of  which  he,  accordingly,  gave  the  signal.    This 
simile,  however,  did  not  seem  to  be  exactly  to  the  taste  of  the 
audience,  a  few  only  being  obliging  enough  to  encourage 
him  by  a  faint  smile.    But  Doctor  Staudner,  who  seldom 
laughed  in  public,  when  he  saw  nobody  laughing  suddenly 
burst  out  in  a  horse-laugh,  as  loud  as  his  lungs  would  allow. 
All  that  knew  of  the  Doctor's  peculiarity  were  ratlier  em- 
barrassed, and  nobody  more  so  than  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  who  instantly  perceived  the  insult  offered  to  her  high 
guest.    The  Prince,  however,  was»far  from  thinking  so,  and 
rather  flattered  himself  with  having  enlisted  a  new  admirer 
of  his  genius,  while  Staudner  secretly  applauded  himself  for 
having  discovered  the  proper  way  of  insinuating  himself  in 
the  good  graces  of  the  Erince. 

At  the  same  time  a  modest  voice  was  heard  to  remark : 
"  It  would,  at  all  events,  be  better  if  your  Highness  would 
ascend  Mount  Rigi  in  the  Panorama !  There  every  perform- 
ance must  take  place  exactly  as  announced,  and,  happen 
what  may,  Mr.  Sun  is  bound  to  hold  his  levee." 

**Very  good! — very  good,  indeed!"  shouted  with  great 
satisfaction  the  Prince,  who  saw  in  this  broad  hit  nothing  but 
an  endorsement  of  his  own  wit.  He  who  had  thus  obliged 
him  was  rather  a  subordinate  guest,  namely,  young  Doctor 
Hell  wig,  the  instructor  of  the  two  sons  of  the  house. 

There  was  now,  for  Mr.  Bogendorf,  an  opportunity  for 
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continuing  his  narrative.  "  I  had/'  said  he,  "  on  Mount 
the  rare  good  fortune  of  finding  Nature  in  her  holiday  gar- 
ments. I  ascended  the  mountain  on  horseback.  Do  not 
laugh,  if  you  please !  I  rode  the  mare  of  a  Swiss  trooper  of 
the  National  Militia,  a  patient,  quiet  animal  I'' 

On  the  part  of  some  army  officers,  there  were  contemptu- 
pus  smiles  intended  as  criticisms  of  the  Swiss  military  sys- 
tem. Prince  Dmitri,  who  had  noticed  these  smiles,  imme- 
diately interrupted  the  speaker,  espousing  the  cause  of 
Switzerland.  ^*  The  Swiss  military  system,"  he  said,  **  is 
very  admirable  for  a  country  which  is  bound  to  a  strict  de- 
fensive. This  dragoon,  who  probably  was  on  furlough,  had 
let  you  his  horse  for  the  government  tax  of — " 

"Ten  francs,  Highness,"  shouted  Dr.  Staudner  with  a 
stentorian  voice,  which  again  made  the  audience  nervous  as 
to  how  the  Prince  would  receive  the  interruption.  But  his 
Highness  took  the  suggestion  as  a  proof  of  the  interest 
which  his  own  military  judgment  had  awakened  in  the 
Doctor.  "  Very  true,  ten  francs,"  he  said  blandly,  using  his 
eye-glasses,  to  take  a  closer  survey  of  his  admirer's  physiog- 
nomy. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Bogendorf,  continuing  his  narrative,  re- 
marked that  the  grand  scenery  must  fill  all  beholders  with 
transports  of  delight,  but  that  all  this  was  marred  by  the 
most  provoking  incidents.    Not  only  on  Mount  Rigi,  but 
almost  everywhere  in  Switzerland  the  avarice  and  greedi- 
ness of  the  people  had  almost  spoiled  the  enjoyment  which 
he  had   derived  from  the  exquisite    beauties  of   Nature. 
There  were  the  most  outrageous  prices  in  the  hotels ;  almost 
everything  was  made  the  object  of  the  meanest  speculation ; 
the  very  sunrise  was  sold  to  the  traveler !    And  how  intol- 
erable were  the  manners  of  these  travelers !     Was  it  not, 
as  if  the  follies  of  the  whole  world  were  collected  on  one 
spot — the  braggadocio  of  the   French,  the  apathy  of  the 
Americans,  the  affected  oddity  and  impudence  of  the  Eng- 
lish- 
But  Ethnophysiography  was  one  of  Prince  Dmitri's  hob- 
bies.    At  every  one  of  the  attributes  by  which  Bogendorf 
characterized  a  nation,  the  Prince  would  interpose  an  em- 
phatic "  How  so  ?"    The  man  of  the  school  being  thus 
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silenced  for  a  while,  the  Prince  would  give  to  the  audience 
the  benefit  of  his  own  experience  as  to  the  different  races, 
distinguishing  between  the  Englishman  peregrinating  and 
the  Englishman  domestic,  the  American  of  position  and  the 
American  shoddy  ;  commenting  on  the  degrees  of  culture, 
rank,  wealth,  and  so  forth.  He  did  not  stop  till  the  master 
of  the  house  reminded  him  that  it  was  very  cold  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Rigi,  and  he  ought  to  feel  compassion  with 
poor  Mr.  BSgendorf. 

"  And  yet,"  continued  B6gendorf,  "  the  grandeur  of  the 
scene  will  make  us  forget  everything  that  is  commonplace  in 
life.  I  was  struck  how  even  the  conduct  of  the, most  flip- 
pant chambermaid,  of  the  most  ordinary  footman,  accom- 
panying his  master  to  Rigi-Rulm,  bore  testimony  for  the 
communion  of  our  feelings  and  sympathies.  These  vast, 
gigantic  masses  expanding  before  our  eyes,  are  the  real, 
silent  messengers  of  the  Lord !  This  enormous  extent  from 
the  mountains  of  Tyrol  to  the  royal  state  of  the  *  Jungfrau,* 
and  the  *  Monk,'  and  *  Eiger,'  her — " 

"  Lovers,"  shouted  the  Prince,  seizing  the  opportunity  of 
interrupting  Bogendorf  s  unctious  declamation. 

"  Mediaeval  retinue,  I  was  going  to  say,"  mildly  corrected 
the  Councillor.  "  For  Monk  and  £iger  are  the  satellites  of 
the  royal  Maiden,  the  name  Eig'er  being  probably  derived 
from  the  name  of  that  Spirit  in  the  Song  of  the  Nibelungs. 
But  the  most  remarkable  impression  is  produced  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  first  ray  of  the  sun  comes  over  the  clouds  of 
mist  in  the  eastern  horizon.  It  is  as  if  a  sudden  glow  of 
life  were  gleaming  over  that  vast  region  of  snow  and  gla- 
ciers, as  if  a  flood  of  light  were  warming  these  fields  of 
shrouds.  And  this  primeval  solitude,  this  silent  mourning 
of  rigid  Nature,  does  it  not  seem  to  be  suddenly  endowed 
with  speech  ?  And  these  gigantic  figures  preach  to  us  the 
glory  of  the  Most  High,  the  praise  of  His  creation,  the  con- 
nection of  worlds,  the  harmony  of  spheres !  When  man  is 
elevated  to  such  sentiments,  every  utterance  of  common  hu- 
manity must  be  grating  to  our  ears.  Even  the  Alpine  horn, 
although  at  other  places  we  may  be  delighted  with  its  sweet, 
melancholy  notes,  which  give  us  the  impression  of  an  inde- 
scribable, long  suffering,  despairing  woe — " 
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**  Charming,  charming,"  cried  the  Prince.  "  You  mean 
the  nostalgia,  or  home-sickness  of  the  Swiss.  I  know  of  it 
*^I  had  a  governess  from  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  and  can  tell 
you  a  capital  story — " 

But  his  Highness  had  to  hear  a  distinct  hissing,  not  indeed 
aimed  directly  at  himself,  but  at  Staudner,  who  had  called 
aloud  for  the  story,  with  the  words,  "  Oh  let  us  have  it  by 
all  means,  your  Highness  I*'  The  hissing,  however,  pre- 
vented the  story,  and  Mr,  Bogendorf  continued  : 

"  But  on  Mount  Rigi  the  Alpine  horn,  which  they  sound 
in  honor  of  the  rising  sun,  can  only  lessen  the  impressions 
of  the  sublime  scene,    and    the  worst    is    that    tog-ether 
with  it  passes  the  box  to  receive  your  contributions  for  the 
one  that  has  sounded  it.    This  outrage  acts  as  a  damper  on 
the   holy   feelings  awakened  by  the  sublimity  of  Nature. 
What  difierent  emotions  would  the  singing  of  a  morning 
hymn  awaken,  especially  if  performed  by   a  well-trained 
church  choir,  which  ought  to  be  concealed  from  sight.     If  I 
consider  what  our  own  monarch  has  done  for  sacred  music, 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  not  too  much  to  hope  that  he  may  feel 
disposed  to  carry  my  humble  suggestions  into  effect.    Mount 
Rigi  would  be  a  grinder  platform  than  the  choir-galleries  of 
both  the  Cologne  and  Berlin  cathedrals.^  The  prospect  from 
Mount  Rigi  would,  then,  be  made  a  prospect  into  Eternity ! 
Heavenly,  indeed,  would  be  the  feelings  engendered  by  one 
of  Handel's  choruses  greeting  on   Mount  Rigi  the  rising 


sun—" 


"  Certainly,"  interrupted  the  incorrigible  Roumanian, 
hopelessly  destitute  of  all  taste  for  romantic  religion. 
*'  Certainly,  whilst  now  we  only  feel  provoked  at  the  sinful 
bills — one  franc  and  a  half  for  a  single  bottle  of  soda  water." 
The  wretch  had  ruthlessly  destroyed  the  effects  of  the  last 
part  of  Bogendorf 's  unctions  address,  which  had  been  espe- 
cially edifying  to  the  two  young  brides. 

At  this  juncture  the  master  of  the  house  proved  his  tact 
by  a  skilful  intervention.     **  The  district  of  Mount  Rigi,"  he 

X  This  is  i  slur  on  the  late  King  Frederick  William  IV,  brother  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many. He  was  oflen  ridiculed  for  his  peculiar  "  romantic  "  tendencies  and  hobbies,  one  of  which 
was  the  improvement  of  church  music.  He  spent  much  time  and  money  in  oigantxtng  the  celebrated 
choirs  of  the  Cologne  and  Berlin  cath^rals,  for  which,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  people,  he  felt 
a  stronger  interest  than  for  the  administration  of  the  State.  Projects  similar  to  the  one  suggested  by 
B&gendorf  he  often  seriously  entertained. — TruMs/aiar. 
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said,  "  is  Roman  Catholic  to  my  knowledge.  His  Majesty, 
therefore,  would  encounter  some  difficulties,  should  he  think 
of  sending  to  Switzerland  for  some  weeks  in  the  summer  the 
celebrated  choir  of  our  cathedral,  in  order  to  sing  their  Pro- 
testant hymns  on  that  sublime  spot.  But  diplomacy  may 
overcome  all  obstacles,  and  I  can  only  say  that  your  plan, 
my  dear  Councillor,  is  admirable.  Perhaps  a  society  may 
be  formed,  if—'* 

Here  the  speaker  was  interrupted  by  the  strains  of  martial 
music,  which,  at  some  distance,  was  sung  by  boys'  voices. 
After  each  stanza  drums  were  beaten,  and  trumpets 
sounded  in  regular  march  time. 

The  Prince  asked  what  that  music  meant?  He  was  in- 
formed by  some  of  the  guests  that  the  students  of  the  Nes- 
selborn  Institute  were  on  a  kind  of  military  excursion,  and 
that  the  music  was  theirs.  This  intelligence  completely 
abated  Prince  Dmitri's  good  humor,  and  BOgendorf,  too, 
began  to  cast  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  his  plate, 

"  That  worthy  Mr,  Nesselbom,"  cried  the  Prince,  raising 
his  shrill  voice  to  an  unnatural  pitch,  ''  had  better  keep  his 
pupils  under  lock.  What  a  fiiss  people  make  in  Germany 
with  their  education !  Speak  with  whomever  you  please, 
they  will  all  tell  you  that  no  other  nation  is  able  to  bring  up 
so  perfect  specimens  of  humanity.  But,  with  your  permis- 
sion, ladies  and  gentlemen,  both  their  method  and  discipline 
are  so  execrable  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  is 
worse.  The  students  are  treated  with  indigestible  or  useless 
subjects,  and  so  grow  up  like  savages.  Barbarism  and  want 
of  taste  become  their  portions  for  life.  The  only  teachers 
that  in  your  country  are  good  for  anything,  are  the  French  ; 
they  alone  pursue  a  judicious  and  progressive  method,  which 
ultimately  enables  the  student  to  appreciate  the  immortal 
works  of  Racine  and  Comeille.  But  it  is  just  these  French 
teachers  that  are  slighted  and  denounced,  at  the  instigation 
of  those  who  are  too  ignorant  to  form  even  the  easiest 
French  sentence.  To  crowd  out,  if  possible,  the  French,  they 
have  introduced  the  English  language,  which  they  like  for 
the  reason  ^lat  it  is  easy,  irregular  like  a  wilderness,  arbi- 
trary, and  imposes  upon  the  minds  no  restraint  from  ob- 
noxious rules.  No  wonder  that  school  and  education  are 
demoralized  in  Germany.    A  nation  with  a  literature  such  as 
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the  Germans  have,  can  only  rush  from  revolution  to  revolo- 
tion.    Mention,  if  you  can,  another  literature'  that   com- 
menced with  two  works  judicially  condemned  to  be  burned 
by  the  hangman,  as  it  was  the  case  with  G5the's  *  Werther " 
and  Schiller's  '  Robbers/  the  former  of  which  recommeads 
murdering  one's  self,  and  the  latter,  murdering  others." 

The  expression  in  the  faces  of  almost  the  whole  audience 
manifested  their  indignation  at  this  strange  harangne,  and  if 
the  impertinent  remarks  of  the  Prince  were  not  loudly  de- 
nounced, the  reason  seemed  to  be  that  they  expected  the 
School  Councillor  to  speak  first.  But  it  was  just  he  who 
abstained  from  making  any  remark,  and  even  assumed  a 
mien  which  might  be  interpreted  as  a  kind  of  assent.  En- 
couraged by  this  want  of  opposition,  the  Prince  continued : 

^'  Catalogues  are  scattered  broadcast,  and  prog^mmes  re- 
presenting a  school  as  the  panigon  of  all  educational  insti- 
tutes, as  Plato's  Academy  revived  and  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  our  age.     Proud  names,  widely  known,  are 
used  as  references,  and  the  testimonies  of  men  that  have 
never  seen  the  school  or  any  of  its  teachers  with  their  eyes, 
vouch  for  the  high  abilities  and  consummate  skill  of  Mr.  ^o 
and  So.     The  fact  is  that  all  this  is  the  most  unmitigated 
humbug.    The  school  is  a  fraud !    The  teachers  are  dunces! 
The  principal  is  a  masterpiece  of  confusion !    The  students 
control  the  plan  of  instruction,  upsetting  it  every  other  day. 
If  the   Government   commissioners  come  to  inspect  the 
school,  the  principal's  wife  invites  them  to  an  elegant  lunch ! 
Then,  with  the  fiimes  of  champagne  on  their  brains,  the  gen- 
tlemen supervisors  take  a  hasty  glance  at-  the  different 
classes,  and  report  "That  all  was  good."     And  then  the 
nuisance  of  gymnastic  grounds  resounding  with  wild  tumult 
and  shoutings,  and  driving  the  whole  neighborhood  to  de- 
spair.   That  yelling  and  bellowing  is  held  out  as  an  evidence 
of  the  mens  sana  in  corpore  sanoy  but,  if  it  proves  anything,  it 
proves  that  the  whole  school  has  been  turned  into  a  mena- 
gerie !     O  fi  done  !    These  boisterous  processions,  these  ex- 
cursions into  the  mountains,  these  trips  even  t«  Switzerland 
— are  nothing    but  quack-advertisements,  continuing  the 
humbug  of  the  catalogues.     I  wonder  that  they  do  not 
placard  them  on  the  street  comers  with  pictures  in  colored 
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print.  Pshaw  I  I  zm,  surely,  no  friend  of  the  convents.  .  Au 
coMiraire.  But  in  the  schools  of  the  convents  the  teachers 
are  kept  in  tog^ether  with  their  pupils,  and  not  allowed  to 
k)af  on  the  streets.  The  purposes  of  the  school  can  only  be 
adiieved  behind  bolts  and  bars,  on  the  wooden  forms  of  the 
cl^s-room.  If  there  must  be  exercise,  let  it  be  taken  in  the 
shadowy  walks  of  a  walled  garden.  But  your  Institutes  are 
like  the  mouse^tower  at  Bingen,  all  full  of  holes  for  getting 
out,  and  for  enjoying  that  divine  German  freedom,  dating 
from  your  Frederick  von  Schillers  robbers. 
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NEW  YORK.— State  NoRMAt  School  at  Geneseo, 
N.Y.  The  building  for  the  Wadsworth  Normal  and 
Training  School,  at  Geneseo,  has  been  completed,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  Normal  School  Commission,  on  the  part  of 
the  State.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute, 
the  State  Superintendent  has  appointed  a  Local  Board  of 
nine  members,  as  follows :'  Hon.  Scott  Lord,  Hon.  Solomon 
Hubbard,  Hezekiah  Allen,  Hon.  James  Wood,  Dr.  Walter 
E.  Lauderdale,  Col.  John  Roebach,  James  W.  Wadsworth, 
Adoniam  J.  Abbott,  Daniel  Bigelow.  The  Board  organized 
by  the  election  of  Hon.  James  Wood,  as  President,  and  Dr. 
Walter  E.  Lauderdale,,  as  Secretary.  Prof.  Wm.  J.  Milne, 
of  the  Broekport  Normal  School,  was  selected  as  Principal, 
and  his  nomination  has  been  confirmed  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent. 

Teachers'  Institutes. — The  following  is  a  complete 
list  of  all  the  county  institutes  appointed  the  present  year, 
for  which  provision  had  been  made  up  to  September, 
1 87 1.  Two  instructors  are  generally  provided  for  each 
institute,  a  conductor  and  an  assistant.  These  are  appointed 
by  the  State  Superintendent,  Hon.  Abram  B.  Weaver.  The 
local  arrangements  are  made  by  the  commissioners  in  the 
respective  counties.  The  attendance  upon  insti^tes  has 
been  generally  increasing,  and  they  harorfil^Q.  t^fto^ftd  in 
character  and  efficiency  as  training.BclWCdli I^HJpy bprq. 
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INSTITUTES    OP    1871. 


CcwttUt. 

Albany 

Allegany 

BrooRie.  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Cattaraugus. . . 

Cayuga 

Cliautauqua. . . 

Chemung 

Chenango 

Qinton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

DutcheM 

Erie 

Euex 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Herkimer 

Teflerson 

Lewis 

Livingston. . . . 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery... 

Niagara 

Oneida 


Plact, 

Watenrliet .... 

Belmont 

Bingharopton . . 

Olean.. 

MofaTia... ..... 

Dunkirk 

Horseheads. . . . 

Norwich 

Plattaboifh..  .. 

Ghent 

Cortland 

Walton&  Delhi 

Poughkeepsie.. 

Aurora........ 

Crown  Point... 

Malone 

Gloversville. . . . 

Batavia 

Windham  Can. 

Watertown 

Martinsbuigh... 

GeneaeoL 

Momsville.. ... 
Pittsford.... 

Lockport ... 
Rome  ...... 


Dura- 

DaU, 

tim. 

Mar  37 

1  week. 

Sept.. 

a  weeks 

Aug  tf 

a      M 

Aug  a  I 

a      « 

Oct  16 

a      «• 

Aug  a  I 

a      (( 

Sept  18 

a     «• 

Sept  18 

a      " 

Aug.  7 

a      " 

"     ai 

a      " 

Oct.  16 

a      ** 

Sept  18 

a      '* 

May« 

a      ** 

Oct.  16 

a      " 

Oct.   a 

a      *' 

Oct.    a 

a      '* 

Augai 

a      " 

Oct    a 

a      " 

"      a 

a      ** 

Sept  18 

a      ** 

Sept  18 

a      *' 

Oct 

Oct   a 

a     *« 

Oct   6 

a      ** 

Sept  18 

a     " 

Oct    a 

a     *' 

Onondaga...  «• 

Ontario 

Oiange 

Orleans 

Oswego... . ..  • 

Otsego........ 

Patnam. 

Queens 

Kenteelaer.... 
Richmond .... 

Rockland 

St  Lawrence.. 

Saratoga 

Schenectady. . . 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Scnecflu-  ...•>• 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Sullivan....... 

T»ogt 

Tompkins. .... 

Ulster 

Warren.  .••... 
Washington... 

Wayne* 

Westchester.. . 

Wyoming 

Yates 


BaMwincville.. 

Canandai] 

Ncfwbi 

Albion 

Coopersto«rn. . . 

Hart's  Falla. 

Stapleton 

Nyack. .....  «•• 

Potsdam  Jane . 
BallsioQ.  ...•••. 

Schenectady . . . 
Scfaoharie(C.H) 

Watkins. 

Waterloo 

Bath 

Monticello 

Owego.....**  . 

Ithaca. 

Kingston. 

Warrensbttigh. . 

Greenwich 

Palmyra. 

Yonkers ....... 

Warsaw... ..... 

Penn  Yan 


A.  B.  Hepburn  of  Colton,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  has  been 
appointed  School  Commissioner  of  the  second  district,  in 
place  of  Wm.  G.  Brown  resigned. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.— The  school  population  of  Brook- 
lyn,  including  all  the  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21 
years,  is  as  follows:  Between  5  and  14  years,  86,842;  be- 
tween 14  and  21  years,  48,355  ;  colored  children,  between  5 
and  21  years,  1,512.  Total,  136,709.  Considering  the  fact 
that  very  few  children  in  the  public  schools  are  above  the 
age  of  14  years  (probably  not  more  than  1,500  in  all  the 
schools),  it  will  appear  that  of  86,842  above  mentioned,  there 
are  not  more  than  22,600  who  have  not  received  during  the 
year  some  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  The  schools 
of  the  city  have  been  taught  the  past  year  by  823  teachers, 
of  whom  34  are  men  and  789  are  women.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  pupils  enrolled  is  28,355.  The  average  register  is  40,979. 
The  average  attendance  for  the  year  is  35,938,  being  36  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  registered,  and  nearly  88  per  cent, 
of  the  average  register.  The  amount  expended  for  teachers' 
wages  in  the  day  schools  was  $480,547.24,  being  /^r  capita 
for  pupils  as  follows:  On  average  attendance,  $13.65;  on 
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average  register,  $11.72;  on  whole  numper  of  pupils  in- 
structed, $7.23.  The  total  currency  expense  of  maintaining 
the  schools  has  been  $658,228.15,  being  at  the  rate  of  $18.31 
for  each  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance.  The  music  de- 
partment costs  about  $10,000  annually.  The  evening  schools 
were  in  session  during  three  months,  and  included  seven  for 
white  and  two  for  colored  pupils. 

ENGLAND. — ^The  London  School  Board  has  agreed 
upon  a  general  scheme  of  education  proposed  by  Prof. 
Huxley.  The  scheme  includes  three  classes  of  schools, 
infant  schools  for  children  under  seven,  in  which  the  sexes 
are  to  be  mixed — junior  schools  for  children  between  seven 
and  ten,  in  which  boys  and  girls  may  be  taught  either  to- 
gether or  apart,  as  seems  most  desirable  in  each  locality, 
and  senior  schools  for  children  between  ten  and  thirteen  or 
upwards,  in  which  the  boys  and  girls  should  be  taught  sepa- 
rately ;  the  junior  and  senior  schools  to  be  organized,  as  far 
as  possible,  on  the  large  scale  for  schools  of  500  each,  but 
the  infant  schools  not  to  exceed  250  or  300  at  the  most.  Six- 
teen  teachers  are  to  be  allotted  to  a  school  of  500 — one  head, 
four  certified  assistant  teachers,  and  eleven  pupil-teachers. 
The  schools  are  to  be  open  generally  five  hours  daily  for 
five  days  in  the  week. 

Corporal  punishment  is  not  to  be  absolutely  forbidden, 
but  it  is  never  to  be  inflicted  by  pupil-teachers,  and  never 
at  all  without  the  sanction  of  the  head  master,  and  its  fre- 
quent use  will  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  a  teacher's  incom- 
petence. Scripture  with  explanation,  music,  and  drill  are 
to  be  taught  in  every  school. 


♦  •  ♦  •  ♦ 


**  Ah  !  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb,"  remarked  a 
young  man  as  he  assisted  a  young  Baltimore  belle  up  the 
steep  ascent  to  Fairview,  Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va.  "Yes," 
answered  she  of  the  monumental  city,  "it  is  as  hard  going 
up  as  going  to  the  top  of  the  Washington  monument."  "  Or 
Bunker  Hul,"  suggested  the  sympathetic  swain,  as  he  helped 
her  over  a  stone.  "  Is  that  in  Washington  ?"  asked  the  girl 
(who  by  the  bye,  was  just  out  of  a  tashionable  school),  **  I 
havn't  traveled  much,  so  I  don't  know  Bunker  Hill." 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lepzig,  Aug.  15,  1871. 

MR.  EDITOR,  under  the  Ktame  of  "  AUgemeiner  Brsie^ 
hungs  Veretn^**  a  society  has  been  formed  in  Dresden, 
embracing  members  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  even  of 
Holland,  Scotland  and  America* 

The  aims  of  this  "  General  Educational  Unian^^  are  : 

I.  To  make  education  and  its  improvement  a  common  cause  of 
the  people. 

II.  Means  to  accomplish  this  aim : 

I.  Formation  of  branch  societies  in  city,  town  and  village, 
whose  object  it  is  to  establish  institutions  for  the  better  edu- 
cation of  females,  with  a  special  view  to  their  general  edu- 
cative talent ;    to  introduce    improvements  in  educational 
institutions  for  the  furtherance  of  the  bodily  and  mental 
health  of  the  pupils ;   to  multiply  Kinder-Garten  (particu- 
larly for  the  lower  classes)  and  unite  them  organically  with 
the  public  schools,  and  to  assist  in  publication  and  distribu- 
tion of  juvenile  books  and  papers,  and  enlargement  of  popu- 
lar libraries. 

III.  Training  of  male  and  female  teachers  in  a  Normal 
Schooly  conducted  according  to  the  principles  of  the  society. 

IV.  Publication  of  a  paper  promulgating  the  principles 
of  the  society  in  a  popular  way,  a  supplement  of  which 
would  be  distributed  gratuitously  to  mothers  of  the  working 
classes,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them  the  general  princi- 
ples of  hygiene  and  education,  and 

V.  Lectures  on  subjects  of  education.  The  society  de- 
clares the  following  to  be  their  fundamental  principles. 

1.  The  thorough  improvement  of  our  educational  systems^ 
called  for  at  the  present  time,  can  be  attained  only  by  begin* 
ning  with  the  very  beginning  of  the  life  of  the  individual. 

2.  Education  should  assist,  never  disturb,  a  free  develop* 
ment  of  the  individual,  in  accordance  with  human  nature. 

•   3.  The  general  aim  of  all  education  is  to  educate  morally 
free,  religious  and  practically  able  men  and  women. 
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4.  The  present  time  requires  particularly  that  education 
should  tend  to  formation  of  character  to  develope  power  to 
will  and  to  do,  and  to  lead  the  soul  to  the  beautiful,  ideal  and 
sublime. 

5.  The  society  acknowledges  in  Froebel's  system  of  edu- 
cation the  safest  foundation  for  the  early  education  qf  chiU 
dren,  and  find  in  it  leading  features  for  all  degrees  of  higher 
education. 

6.  The  society  deems  it  particularly  necessary  that  the 
mind  in  its  development  should  be  led  to  a  knowledge  of  its 
own  being,  as  difierent  from  the  material  world  which  sur- 
rounds it. 

Although  there  is  nothing  strikingly  new  in  the  principles 
of  this  new  educational  society,  their  purpose  is  certainly  a 
very  laudable  one,  and  if  they  only  succeed  in  establishing 
an  educational  institute  for  the  training  of  young  ladies  for 
professional  teachers  and  introduce  more  Kinder-GSlrten 
schools  in  connection  with  the  public  schools,  and  place 
them  under  proper  superintending  authorities,  they  will 
have  accomplished  a  great  work  for  Germany. 

Yours,  etc.,  E.  w. 


» <  ^  ■  • 


EMMA'S  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  IN  NEW  yERSET. 

MR.  EDITOR,  we  have  had  a  reception  in  our  public 
school.  Everything  went  oflF  magnificently.  We 
had  instrumental  solos  and  quartettes,  recitations  and  decla- 
mations in  English,  French  and  German.  We  were  all 
dressed  in  our  purest  white,  trimmed  with  ribbons  of  all 
hues,  and  the  piano  too  was  covered  with  flowers — ^the  gifts 
of  friends.  We  had  prizes,  presents  from  the  teachers  to 
the  pupils  most  distinguished  in  deportment,  in  punctuality 
and  attendance,  and  in  arithmetic  and  grammar. 

After  the  music  and  recitations,  the  principal  requested 
Mr.  X.  a  nice  young  man,  to  address  us ;  this  gentleman  said 
he  '^  was  quite  unprepared  to  speak  (the  usual  introduction) 
that  he  did  not  know  what  he  should  say.    He  felt  indeed 
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quite  shaky,  utterly  bedizzened,  something-  like  a  canary  in 
a  cage  turned  upside-down — all  in  a  flutter.  The  eloquent 
recitations,  the  charming  music,  the  gorgeous  appearance 
generally  had  upset  his  equilibrium,  for  he  had  never  calcn- 
lated  upon  such  a'display  of  brains,  music  and  -wit."  How- 
ever (after  a  pulmonary  gasp),  he  "  was  reminded  of  a  little 
anecdote  about  poor  Paddy,  a  sailor,  who  hurried  on  deck 
and  asked  the  captain,  *  if  anjrthing  was  lost  when  you  knew 
where  it  was  ?'  *  By  no  means,'  answered  the  captain  ;  *  then 
youf  best  copper  kettle,  which  a  gale  has  just  carried  over- 
board is  not  lost,  begorra/  "  "  From  this,*'  our  orator  re- 
marked, "  we  should  discover  the  value  of  the  study  of  logics 
in  which  he  hoped  we  were  making  progress.  By  all  means, 
grammar  was  not  to  be  neglected,  study  your  g^rammar; 
then,  such  a  mistake  as  '  a  pair  of  days '  made  by  a  poor 
German  woman,  will  be  avoided  by  you." 

He  advised  us  to  eschew  all  study  during  our  two  nxKiths* 
vacation,  and  to  amuse  ourselves  at  ball  and  marbles,  eta 
He  then  said  he  had  nothing  more  to  say,  he  was  finished. 
After  this  valedictory,  he  triumphantly  withdrew. 

Y. 


»  ■  »  •  » 


Von  RAUftfER,  the  German  historian,  was  90  years  old  on 
the  14th  of  May.    He  has  been  a  professor  of  the  University 
of  Berlin  for  53  years.    Some  of  these  old  book-worms  live 
to  a  fine  old  age.    Fontenelle  died  at  the  age  of  100,  after 
having  been  secretary  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
for  40  years.    Voltaire  called  him  the  most  universal  genius 
of  his  time.    Hippocrates  died  at  109 ;  Swedenborg  at  85 ; 
Harvey  at  81 ;  Heberden  at  92  ;  Ruysch  at  93  ;  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren  retired  from  carpentering  at  86  and  died  at  91 ; 
Humboldt  at  90;  JosiahQuincy,  Jun.,at92;  PresidentfNottat 
93  years  and  8  months.    But  beyond  these  stands  Dr.  Theo- 
philus  Clark,  of  Tinmouth,  Vermont,  who  is  probably  the 
oldest  practicing  physician  in  the  Old  World  or  the  New. 
He  is  98  years  of  age,  has  been  in  constant  practice  for 
66  years,  is  hale  and  hearty,  and  has  no  more  thought  of 
giving  up  the  active  duties  of  his  profession  than  when  he 
was  a  boy  of  50. 
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THE  STUDY  ^  OF  GERMAN. 

THE  incessant  production  of  new  instruments  and  ma- 
chines for  the  performance  of  the  same  work  argues 
dissatisfaction  with  the  old  ones.  In  like  manner,  each  suc- 
cessive method  for  the  study  of  foreign  languages  points  to 
the  twofold  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  new  author,  that 
none  of  his  predecessors  had  succeeded  in  discovering  the 
true  system,  and  that  his  book  more  closely  approximates 
perfection  than  those  that  went  before.  One  part  of  this 
conviction  is,  alas !  too  often  well-founded,  for  the  major  part 
of  the  methods  are  essentially  defective,  as  well  in  the  orig-  . 
inal  contrivance  as  in  the  final  development.  Such  is  the 
social  state  at  the  present  time,  that  few  persons,  if  any,  set 
about  acquiring  a  foreign  langfuage  for  other  than  the  pur- 
poses of  intercourse  with  those  who  speak  it  as  the  mother 
tongue,  and  for  the  practical  purposes  of  life.  And  as  more 
labor  is  necessary  to  attain  to  the  colloquial  mastery  of  a 
language, — that  mastery  which  enables  us  to  use  the  lan- 
guage with  ease  and  advantage  for  the  expression  of  our 
ideas, — than  to  acquire  a  mere  reading-knowledge,  so 
methods  intended  to  lead  to  the  former  should  be  much 
more  thorough  and  more  carefully  prepared  than  others  de- 
signed to  impart  the  latter  only.  Suppose  a  person  with 
acquirements  in  a  modem  language  in  all  respects  equiva- 
lent to  those  of  the  most  accomplished  Hellenist  in  the  idiom 
of  the  ancient  Greeks :  how  sorrily  would  he  figure  in  the 
simplest  conversation  with  a  native ;  besides  his  awkwardi 
clumsy  attempts  at  expression,  he  would  find  the  vocabulary 
he  has  most  at  command  to  be  altogether  unsuited  to  the 
themes  of  every-day  dialogue.  Evidently  his  knowledge  is 
not  practical.  Practical  methods  can  alone  guide  to  practi- 
cal knowledge.  Hence,  if  we  admit  practical  methods  to  be 
those  which  impart  the  knowledge  of  things  by  the  practice 
of  those  same  things,  the  totality  of  the  so-called  systems 
hitherto  blindly  followed  should  be  condemned,  as  unfitted 
to  lead  to  the  end  for  which  they  were  produced.  We  have 
never  seen  or  heard  of  any  one  learning  a  foreign  language 
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colloquially  througli  the  manuals  used  in  general  by  teach- 
ers, whether  in  classes  or  with  private  pupils. 

The  foregoing  statement  may  seem  sweeping  and  severe; 
but,  before  proving  it  to  be  &lse,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
show  the  fallacy  of  the  arguments  from  which  it  is  naturally 
inferred.    Analytical  methods  can  alone  be  said  to  be  pra& 
tical,  for,  in  the  study  of  language  analysis  means  the  study 
of  the  writii^  of  the  foreign  author,  translation  from  the 
foreign  to  the  native  idiom,  and  the  consequent  involuntarj 
learning  of  words  as  idiomatically  combined  in   the  con* 
nected  discourse,  thus  avoiding  the  very  possibility  of  erro> 
neous  phraseology  by  inuring  and  accustoming  the  student's 
ear  to  the  received  phraseology,  and  g^mmatical  principles 
of  the  language  before  him.    It  is  vain  to  hope  to  learn  a 
language  by  the  memorization  of  rules  and  the  compositioo 
of  barbarous  sentences.  The  proper  method  to  learn  a  piece 
of  music  is  surely  not  to  study  in  the  first  place  certain  gen- 
eral  rules  applicable  to  all  music,  and  then  to  proceed  to  exe- 
cute the  piece.    The  power  to  execute  can  alone  be  attained 
by  first  practising  the  mtisic  over  and  over  until  it  is  impressed 
upon  the  memory^  and  until  the  ear  becomes  accustomed 
to  the  particular   sequence  of  sounds   which    concur  to 
form  the  task-piece.    In  other  words,  the  music  must  be 
analyzed.    Analysis  is  the  mode  of  receiving  impressions ; 
synthesis  that  of  transmitting  them  to  others :  '*  impressioh 
must  precede  expression^'  thercffore  analysis  most  <rf  necessity 
go  before  synthesis. 

The  great  defect,  then,  of  the  metlMxis'  hitherto  used  con^ 
sists  in  attempting  to  teach  languages  on  grammatical  prin- 
ciples, requiring  of  the  student  to  compose  in  the  new  lan- 
guage before  he  has  become  practically  acquainted  with  its 
structure.  Grammatical  rules  are  positively  prejudicial  on 
commencing  the  study  of  a  foreign  language,  as  they  weaken 
the  learner's  attention  by  diverting  it  from  the  truly  useful 
end  to  be  kept  in  view,  namely,  speaking ;  indeed  they  are  not 
even  essential  to  thoroughness  in  the  vernacular,  as  a  proof  ot 
which  we  have  but  to  remind  the  reader  of  what  wa^  accom- 
plished in  all  branches  of  literature  before  grammars  existed. 
The  one  of  which  the  foundation  was  laid  by  the  immortal 
Stagyrite,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  B.C., 
and  which  was  finally  arranged  in  the  2nd  century  of  our 
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era,  did  not  guide  Homer,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Aristo- 
phanes, etc.,  in  the  composition  of  their  hitherto  unequalled 
productions.  Even  in  modem  times,  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
!Dryden,  Addison,  P<^e,  Johnson,  and  other  masters  in  Eng- 
land ;  Moli6re,  Comeille,  the  inimitable  l^  Bruydre,  Pascal, 
Racine,  etc.,  in  France,  all  had  delighted  and  astonished  the 
TTorld  with  their  masterpieces  before  the  publication  of  any 
regular  treatise  on  the  grammar  of  their  respective  laiv- 
guages.  But  to  dismiss  this  subject,  we  will  add  that,  when- 
ever grammar  is  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  learner  at 
the  outset  of  study,  he  soon  becomes  tired  and  even  dis- 
gusted with  a  labor  which  shows  no  prospect  of  ultimate 
proficiency  or  distinction. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  provoked  by  a  new  book  for 
the  study  of  the  German  language,  lately  ushered  into  the 
educational  world,^  and  which,  inasmuch  as  we  do  not  at  all 
tiiys  share  that  twofold  conviction  of  new  authors  alluded 
to  in  the  opening  of  ibis  article,  we  do  not  feel  justified  in 
hailing  as  the  best  simply  because  it  is  the  latest.    The  ques- 
tion must  first  be  put  and  answered :  Does  Mr.  Wrage's 
work  present  any  real  superiority  over  its  forerunners,  and 
if  so,  what  claims  to  distinction  can  be  urged  in  its  favor  ? 
We  observe  a  capital  defect  in  the  very  title:  the  author  calls 
his  book  a  practical  grammar;   but  the  defect  exists  in 
appearance  only,  for  the  plan  is  widely  separated  from  the 
grammatical  one,  which  is  merely  followed  in  as  far  as  the  order 
of  treating  the  parts  of  speech  is  concerned,  which  latter 
feature  might  very  well  have  been  dispensed  with,  as  entirely 
unnecessary,  and,  we  should  add,  proscribed  by  Mr.  Wrage's 
grand  model,  the  profound  practical  linguist,  Mons.C.  Mar- 
cel.  We  surmise,  however,  that  the  author  of  the  New  Prae 
tical  Grammar  J  adopted  both  the  title  and  the  order  referred 
to,  in  deference  to  the  received  custom,  which  he  was  per- 
haps  fearful   to  controvert  too   abruptly   in   matters   of 
comparatively  mincH-  importance*    We  would  willingly  also 
reprove  another  and,  in  our  judgment,  more  vital  defect 
in  the   new    book:    with  the   observations    made  above, 
concerning  analytical  methods,  before  us,  we  cannot  but 

object  to  the  introduction  from  the  very  first  lesson,  of  exer«- 

■I       11  ^— ^p^.«-— ^»»»i»^^i^^— ^^.^— ^-^-i^^^^— »j^— ^^— ^— ^»— ^— ^^— ^^^— i^j^j»^^»»i^— — — i— ^^»^»^fc 

I A  New  Practkd  Gnunnar  of  tht  OtrnM  Lug«ace;    Biy  Hamuuui  D.  Wrtfe,  A.  B.    K«fr 
Yofk:  D.  Appleton  ft  Ca 
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cises  to  be  translated  from  English  into  German :  from  tk 
known  to  the  unkftazvn.  This  plan  is  persisted  in  tlooagl 
every  lesson  to  the  end  of  the  work.  But  if  we  have  to  dte 
such  feultiness  as  the  foregoing,  the  evil  effects  of  whid 
after  all,  it  is  in  the  power  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  to 
avoid,  we  see  much  to  commend  in  Mr.  Wrage's  manui 
He  has  studiously  avoided  multiplying  objects  for  the  leani- 
er's  attention ;  language  seems  evidently  to  be  the  end  kept 
in  view  from  the  outset,  while  the  smaller,  though  indispcB- 
sable  accessories,  orthography,  pronunciation^  Sjrntactica! 
arrangement,  etc.,  he  relies  upon  being  imbibed  insensibh 
and  without  any  special  effort  on  the  part  of  the  student  in 
his  onward  course  towards  colloquial  mastery.  To  tbatend 
the  author  has  placed  at  the  conclusion  of  each  lesson  a  short 
piece  for  reading  exercise,  presenting  in  a  united  whole  the 
elements  already  mastered  in  the  lesson  itself,  and  in  all  tbe 
preceding  lessons.  When  new  elements  occur  in  the  read- 
ing pieces,  they  are  explained  in  foot-notes,  which  judiaocs 
plan  reveals  experience  and  observation  on  the  part  ol  the 
author,  and  relieves  the  pupil  of  the  hurtful  and  tiresome 
necessity  of  groping  through  dictionaries  which  he  is  yet 
unable  to  use  with  profit.  The  vocabularies  at  the  opening 
of  each  lesson  appear  to  us  altogether  objectionable,  inas- 
much as  they  in  most  cases  present  isolated  words,  evidently 
intended  as  a  mnemonic  exercise,  which,  we  trust,  the  skil- 
ful teacher  will  sedulously  refrain  from  imposing  upon  his 
pupils ;  for  it  cannot  feul  to  fatigue  them  to  no  purpose,  and 
worst  of  all,  to  weaken  the  beneficial  results  to  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  complete  sentences. 

If  our  report  on  the  New  Practical  Grammar  had  been 
based  upon  the  acceptation  it  has  met  with  since  its  pol^" 
cation,  much  more  favorable  would  it  have  been  and  more 
flattering  to  the  author,  for  we  are  informed  it  has  b^f 
adopted  in  a  large  number  of  the  leading  educational  insti- 
tutes in  this  city  and  throughout  the  United  States  at  \^ 
and  merited  the  sanction  of  many  of  the  more  pronaincnt 
professors  of  German.  In  spite  of  its  shortcoming^»  ^^' 
ever,  we  have,  perhaps,  reason  to  rejoice  with  Mr.  Wrage, 
and  congratulate  him  on  the  success  of  his  book,  naarlaflft 
as  it  certainly  does,  a  step  toward  perfection  and,  what  is 
better  still,  the  eagerness  with  which  enlightened  teachers 
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seek  after  and  adopt  the  best  material  within  reach  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  labor. 

Prof.  Peabody's  Astronomy^  has  been  out  some  two  years, 
and  must  be  already  in  extensive  use ;  but  we  are  confident 
that  we  are  doing  the  schools  a  good  service  in  calling  the 
attention  of  teachers  anew  to  the  work.    Among  the  many 
good  text-books  on  this  subject,  this,  in  our  judgment,  holds 
a  conspicuous  rank.    We  have  personal  knowledge  of  Prof. 
Peabody's  skill  and  success  as  a  teacher  in  mathematics,  and 
find  in  his  book  the  same  lucidity  of  statement  and  happy 
construction  ot  diagrams  which  have  always  characterized 
his  work  in  the  class-room.    Such  pupils  as  are  grounded 
in  the  elements  of  geometry  and  algebra  will  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  mastering  so  much  of  the  science  of  the  stars  as  is 
here  given  them.    The  author  holds  the  judicious  mean  be- 
tween the  dreary  inanities  of  "  Geographies  of  the  Heavens" 
and  the  purely  mathematical  treatment  proper  to  treatises 
designed  for  the  university  student. 


<  »  ♦  •  ♦ 
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SIR  JOHN  LUBBOCK  set  the  English  Parliament 
laughing  the  other  day  over  samples  of  science  culled 
from  the  school-books  lately  issued  for  use  in  the  new  na- 
tional schools.  Iceland,  the  children  are  informed,  is  in 
America ;  sap  is  not  black  as  is  generally  supposed,  but,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  eminent  authorities,  is  of  a  dark  blue 
color ;  the  seed  of  the  sweet  pea  is  not  much  larger  than  a 
pin's  head,  yet  it  contains,  compactly  folded  up,  a  large, 
branchy,  flowering  plant ;  fishes  have  no  voice,  except  seals 
and  whales ;  the  use  of  flies  is  to  keep  the  warm  air  pure 
and  wholesome  by  its  constant  zigzag  flight.  Some  of  the 
books  used  in  our  own  schools  fairly  rival  the  issues  of  the 
National  Society. — Christian  Union. 


I  Tm  Elements  or  Astkonomy  :  for  eollaget,  tchoote,  and  prtrate  studenti.  Written  for  Ray*s 
Mathematical  Coarse,  by  Selim  H.  Peabody,  M.  A.,  Teacher  of  Natural  Sciences  in  the  (Chicago 
High  School    Cincinnati :  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.    [8vo.    336  pp.    Stvtn  star  hm/i.] 
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Plucky  Example.— A  sturdy  youth,  not  yet  of  age,  who 
owns  and  works  with  his  own  hands  a  farm  of  eig-hty  acres 
in  South-western  Iowa,  thirty  miles  from  Omaha,  left  Ids 
agriculture  the  other  day,  and  has  reached  Easton,  with  a 
view  to  pursuing  studies  in  Lafayette  College.  His  nzn^t 
is  Austin  Norwood ;  aged  eighteen.  When  he  graduates,  he 
expects  to  return  to  his  domain  and  resume  the  practice  of 
"  what  he  knows  about  farming." 

Some  of  our  readers  may  have  more  or  less  trouble,  at 
some  period  of  their  lives,  in  repairing  water-pipes»  wbeic 
the  water  cannot  be  shut  off  conveniently  at  the  fotuitaiB- 
head  or  some  intermediate  point.     Recently  I  saw  a  man 
repairing*  a  lead  pipe,  which  had  been  cut  off  accid^itally  id 
making  an  excavation.     There  was  a  pressure  of  water  of 
more  than  fifty  feet  head.    His  plan  seemed  novel  and  in- 
genious.   The  two  ends  of  the  pipe  were  plugged,  and  thca 
a  small  pile  of  broken  ice  and  salt  was  placed  around  them; 
in  five  minutes  the  water  in  the  pipe  was  frozen,  the  pings 
removed,  a  short  piece    of  pipe  inserted  and    perfectlj 
soldered,  and  in  five  minutes  more  the  ice  in  the  pipe  was 
thawed  and  the  water  flowing  freely  through. 

Question  TO  Philologists:  What  is  the  famous  hexa- 
meter, put  in  the  mouth  of  Satan  by  one  of  the  Christian 
fathers,  which  is  the  same  whether  read  from  the  beginning 
or  from  the  end  ? 

♦'  Bottling  the  sun**  is  the  characteristic  title  given  by 
its  French  discoverer  to  a  curious  process  by  which  the 
heat  of  the  sun  can  be  fixed  in  a  closed  vessel  so  as  to  be 
used  at  will.  A  vase  constructed  for  the  purpose  is  ex- 
posed for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  action  of  the  sun*s 
rays,  when  it  is  hermetically  sealed  with  a  cork,  through 
which  a  small  hole  has  been  drilled.  Upon  holding  a  power- 
ful lens  before  this  hole,  and  converging  the  imprisoned  rays 
on  the  wick  of  a  candle  about  a  yard  distant,  the  candle  is 
lighted  almost  instantly.  The  discovery  is  certainly  a  most 
curious  one,  and  may  prove  of  great  practical  utility. 

It  is  ag^in  reported  that  the  rock  over  which  the  Missis- 
sippi pours,  at  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  is  steadily  cnimbUng 
away. 
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SCHOOL    CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 

MONTICELLO  ACADEMY,  N.  Y.,  F.  G.  Snook,  Principal.  Num- 
ber of  teachers,  eight.    Pupils,  204. 

Oxford  Academy,  N.  Y.,  Herbert  J.  Cook,  A.M.,  Principal.  "With 
a  full  corps  of  teachers  in  all  departmeats.'* 

Brooks  Seminary,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Mist  Mary  B.  Johnson, 
Principal.    Teachers,  nine. 

Freehold  Young  Ladies'  Seminary,  N.  J.,  Amos  Richardson^ 
A.M.,  and  Miss  Ruth  F.  Richardson,  l^rincipals.    Instructors,  eight. 

U^VERSiTY  Female  Institute,  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  Rev.  Justin  R. 
XxK)/  is,  LL.D.,  President.  Officers  and  Instructors,  eleven.  Num- 
ber t  f  pupils,  95. 

Susquehanna  Collegiate  Institute,  Towanda,  Pa.,  G.  W.  Ryan, 
and  E.  E.  Quinlan,  Principals.  Faculty,  twelve.  Students,  232. 
Ladies,  119.    Gentlemen,  113, 

Hagerstown  Female  Seminary,  Md.,  Rev.  Wm.  F.  Eyster,  A.M., 
Principal.    Faculty  of  Instruction,  eight.    Number  of  pupils,  87. 

Rock  Hill  College,  Ellicott  City,  Md.,  Brother  Azarias,  Presi- 
dent*   Pupils,  165. 

Bethel  Academy,  near  Warrenton,  Va.,  A.  G.  Smith,  PrincipaL 
Teachers  six.    Pupils,  76, 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Va.,  S.  C.  Arm- 
strong, Principal.    Instructors,  eleven.    Students,  86. 

Wheeling  Female  College,  W.  Va.,  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Morton,  A.M., 
President.    Faculty,  thirteen.    Pupils,  182. 

Western  Female  Seminary,  Oxford,  Ohio,  Miss  Helen  Peabody, 
Principal.    Teachers,  fifteen.    Students,  196. 

Cleveland  Female  Seminary,  Ohio,  S.  N.  Sanford,  A.M.,  Presi- 
dent.   Number  of  teachers,  twelve. 

Young  Ladies'  Seminary,  Lake  Forest,  111.,  Edward  P.  Weston, 
A.M.,  Principal.    Instructors,  thirteen.    Pupils,  202. 

Abington  College,  111..  James  W.  Butler,  A.M.,  President.  Faculty, 
eleven.    Students,  236.    Gentlemen,  148.    Ladies,  88. 

Eminence  College,  Ky.,  Elder  W.  S.  Giltner,  A.M.,  President. 
Faculty,  ten.    Students,  190.    Males,  92.    Females,  98. 

Kentucky  Military  Institute,  near  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Col.  R.  T. 
P.  Allen,  A.M.,  C.E.,  Superintendent.  Academic  Staff;  nine.  Stu- 
dents, 112. 

Marietta  Male  Academy,  Ga.,  Edwin  P.  Cater,  A.M.,  Principal; 
"assisted  by  competent  teachers  in  all  the  departments.'* 

Normal  and  Preparatory  Departments  of  Atlanta  Universi- 
ty, Atlanta,  Ga.,  £.  A.  Ware,  A.M.,  President.  Instructors,  seven. 
Students,  89. 

Synodical  Female  Collge,  Florence,  Ala.,  Rev  Wm.  H.  Mitchell, 
D.D.,  President.  "  Aided  by  an  accomplished  and  efficient  corps  of 
teachers.''    Number  of  pupils,  91. 

Due  West  Female  College,  Due  West,  S.  C,  Rev.  J.  I.  Bonner, 
President.    Faculty,  seven.    Pupils,  115. 

Central  Female  Institute,  Clinton,  Miss.,  Rev.  Walter  Hillman, 
M.A.,  President.    Board  of  Instruction,  nine.    Pupils,  123. 


_     Principals  and  School  Officers  are  requested  to  send  to  the 
Editor  their  Catalogues  as  soon  as  issued. 
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PUBLISHERS'    DEPARTMENT. 


JL  OoodL  Oataloflrue  of 
@ollool  Books.  The  ^Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  the  American  Educational  Senes,'* 
published  by  Messrs.  Ivison^  BlakemaUf  Taylor 
&  Co.,  calls  for  special  attention  on  account  of  its 
convenient  form  and  its  exceedingly  beautiful 
typographical  appearance.  We  are  ^lad  to  see 
evidence  of  such  artistic  care  in  Amencan  book- 
making,  especially  in  a  field  where  utility  is  often 
conaidered  an  excuse  for  its  absence.  Among  the 
works  named  in  the  catalogue,  some  have  ion|; 
been  popular  text-books  of  education,  and  their 
titles  remind  us  of  early  struggles  and  triumphs  at 
school  or  college*  while  others  have  more  recendy 
secured  theirhonofable  place  in  this  peculiar  de- 
partment of  literature.  Charles  W.  Saunders  is 
now  far  advanced  in  life,  but  his  series  of  Spellers 
•nd  Readers  seems  as  fresh  and  useful  as  when 
the  school-boy  of  thirty  years  ago  was  toiliqg  up 
the  rhetorical  ladder  ftom  "Pnmer"  to  "Fifth 
Reader."  Robinson's  Series  of  Mathematics  has 
won  its  popularity  wiUiin  the  past  ten  years  onlv, 
but  the  publishers  claim  that  it  is  more  generally 
in  use  than  any  other  series  in  the  country.  Pass- 
ing bqrond  the  list  of  elementary  school  books 
we  find  the  titles  of  standard  scientific  works  by 
Profe.  Dana  and  Gray,  and  Mr.  D.  A.  Wells. 
The  scienti6c  series  by  the  latter  is  to  be  revised 
hv  the  author,  asristea  by  Prof.  Joy  of  Columbia 
College.  Among  the  new  publications  announced 
in  this  catalogue,  is  Mr.  Swinton's  **  Condensed 
'History  of  the  united  States."  A  series  of  "Spen- 
cerian  Drawing  Books,"  bv  Mr.  Hitchings  late 
Professor  of  Drawing  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  is 
also  annovmced.  A  work  on  Commercial  Law, 
by  the  author  of  the  **  Analysis  of  the  Constitu- 
tion," Mr.  Townsend,  is  in  press.— JV.  K  Sven- 
imgP9*t,  Aug,  30/A,  1871. 

BCilton  Sradle3r  ^  Oo.,  of 
Sprlnofiold*  ]MCass.»  have  invented 
and  published  mamy  things  for  the  aunusement  and 
instruction  of  youth  and  adults^  but  they  have 
now  really  excelled  themselves  m  their  Kinder- 
garten Alphabet  and  Building  Blocks  for  the  little 
ones.  Every  parent  blessed  with  children  has 
experiented  the  absolute  necessity  for  alphabet 
blocks,  and  has  noticed  the  early  attempts  of  the 
children  to  build  somediins  vrith  them.  Here- 
tofore the  best  alphabet  blocks  have  not  been 
made  in  a  form  convenient  for  building  purposes. 
In  these  blocks  the  numu&cturers  have  used  the 
forms  adopted  by  Froebel,  and  embellished  them 
with  alphabeU  and  animals  which  are  stamped 
into  the  blocks  so  that  they  will  not  wear  o£ 

£C.  HV.  lESllfef-^lirortll  A  Oo.*  Pub- 
lishers. 756  Broadway,  New  York,  advise  teachen 
and  friends  of '  Education  everywhere,  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  Mrith  the  hesi^  roost  popu- 
lar and  practual  system  of  Writing  and  Book- 

'  Keeping  by  sending  for  the  **  Wkitimg  Tbacubr 

.andmisiNBss  Aovissr." 

•*  100  Olioloe  Sel^otlons* 
]Vo*  4t9**  will  soon  be  issued  bv  P.  Garrett  & 
Co.,  702  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  The  pub- 
lishersof  this  popular  ••.S'^r6rr,"of  which  three  num- 
bers are  already  before  the  public,  and  their  merits 
so  well-known  that  comment  is  hardly  neoessary. 
Eadi  number  is  sold  for  30  cents  in  paper  binding, 
and  75  cents  in  doth.  Those  who  have  the  first 
numoers  will  want  Mtr,  and  those  who  have  not 
should  order  ail/our  at  once. 

The  same  publishers  have  revised  their  well- 
known  "Excelsior  Dialogues,"  for  advanced 
speakers,  and  reduced  the  price  to  #1.35,  making 
it  the  cktaptstt  as  well  as  the  bett  book  of  the 
kind  out.  | 


Jk.    i;^el>8teir»8    I>lotlonary 
Free  to  Every  t&ii.l>ecrlbcr. 

Subscriben  to  the  Herald  of  Health  and  Jovnl 
of  Physical  Culture  for  the  coming  year,  an  s 
have  free,  Webster's  matchless  Pocket  Dtcbasan; 
which  is  now  attracting  ao  much  attentiao.  U 
contains  neariy  300  page^  amd  many  iBBstiaMOi 
18,000  of  the  most  unportaat  words,  tabid*  ^ 
ses,  abbreviations,  proverbs,  rules  for  yaSa^ 
etcl,  ete.,  on  tinted  liaper,  with  gih  edges,  tat, 
and  is  the  most  useful  podtet  csmpamon  ezost 
The  price  of  the  Herald  is  $3.00  a  year,  Octs^ 
November  and  December  Noa.  firee  to  thoR  «te 
subscribe  now.  Any  one  sendiDg  100  subapiba 
at  one  time  at  the  above  rates  will  get)v  ^ 
watch  worth  f  75.00.  Send  xa  cenU  extra  \*  jx* 
ag»  on  the  book.  Address  Wood  &  Holbnio^ 
15  Laight  Street,  New  York. 

Premiums.  Tlie  pnblisber^  of  tb 
Illustrated  Phrenological  Joamal  is  oflieriiig  asK 
Uberal  frtmhum  for  clubs  to  his  j^Mgte/«r  ud 
us^fid  Magazine.  By  paying  ^i.oo  in  cKh,  ad 
sending  only  a  small  number  of  subscriben,  yns 
can  secure  a  first-class  #S5-oo  Oiwer  &  B^ 
Sewing  Machine.  A  more  liberal  ofier  caoaot  be 
made,  and  the  a^^ent  has  great  fnduceoMBts  ft 
ofier  to  the  subscribers.  Send  your  additsi,  va 
stamps  for  postage,  and  you  will  receive  apo- 
men  number  and  fbll  partKulazB.  AdditsiS.A' 
W£LLS»  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

I^luree  Htfontlui  JTreel-Jw 
Illustratbd  Phrbnological  Jourmau— r«w 
is  the  time.  To  alt  who  subscribe  lor  the  Pi«»» 
logical  Journal  for  sSya  before  the  first  of  Novi^ 
ber,  1871,  will  be  sent  the  Oct.,  Nov.  and  Dec 
nnmbers^Av*.  This  offer  is  made  to  all  oevsafi*- 
scribers,  so  now  is  the  time  to  get  thru  otw^** 
frte.  Only  f  3.00  a  year  in  advance.  SendstanW 
forapedmen  No.  Address  at  oooe^  S.  R.  W£LLS| 
Publisher,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 

A.   Ulve   Home  Journal- 

Notaljle  Oliansre.  last  Odobo; 
Htmrth  trnd  Hpwf  passed  into  the  hawti  of 
Messrs.  Orange  Judd  &  Ca,  of  a4«  Broads^ 
New  Yoric,  the  well-known  publishers  of  i» 
Anurican  ^^rrb(«A«m/---a  journal  long  witw 
a  rival  in  stening  value  andf  circulation.  T^ 
marked  improvementa  then  expected  to  ^VPf^ 
Htarth  and  Home  have  been  fully  resBied,  wj 
it  is  now  one  of  the  chmcest  illustrated  ;oiotiw 
anywhere  issued  for  the  family  aide — adapted.  W 
both  the  juvenile  and  adult  peofkle,  and  n*^ 
the  special  wants  of  the  housekeeper.  Be»d«(a 
supplies  very  useful  chapters  for  the  ^sides  j» 
fitnn«  and  an  important  tuwt  sheet,  giving  a  nbor 
ble  rtst$9iu  of  the  news  for  a  week,  up  to  the  mo- 
ment of  issue.  From  $500  to  $800  worth  of  vtff 
fine  engravings  beautify  tmch  weekhr  number.  We 
notice  now  a  still  further  mark  of^  enterpriie  ob 
the  part  of  the  i>ubliabers:  they  have  secured  w 
accfusive  editorial  services  of  Edward  ^;g)ettca, 
so  widely  and  favorably  known  by  his  wntitt|;sni 
Scr&mef^t  Mimtkly,  and  many  other  Msfawef 
and  Journals,  and  especially  as  the  chief  sapex^ 
tending  Editor  of  the  New  Y0rk  fndepeminA  W 
some  time  past.  With  thb  notable  additian  to 
the  previously  strong  editorial  force,  HnirA  "f 
Home  can  not  fiiil  to  merit  and  command  a  prom- 
nent  place  in  every  household,  m  d^,  viUj«e  m 
country.  Specimen  copies  can  doubtless  be  oo* 
tained  of  the  publishers,  as  above.  Terns  oo9 
^3  a  year.  Smgle  numbere  8  cents.  Hearth  em 
Home  and  Amencan  Agrkutturist  together; 
$4  a  year.  Better  add  one  or  both  of  then  to 
your  supply  of  reading ;  they  are  eadi  wortli  ib* 
finitely  more  than  the  ainall  ooat 
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SZPSHSS8  or  Liviira  iir  lexpzio. 

T  N  order  to  proaire  Board  akid  Lodging  for  the  young  ladies  of  my  party  I  made  an  advertisement  for 
one  day  in  the  '*Z/^«(f/r  TagthUUi^'*  paid  for  it  7^  new  groschen — io|  cents  American  money,  and 
received  more  than  tliirty  applications.  It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  select  from  such  a  large  number  cf 
rooms,  the  most  suitable  ones  that  were  not  the  most  expensive  ones.  However,  I  worked  myself  through 
this  performance  in  three  days,  and  had  the  advantage  of  comparison  in  regard  to  localities,  and  prices  for 
these  and  board  in  Leipzig  to  enable  me  to  have  an  opinion  of , the  expense  of  living  in  Leipzig,  to  which  a 
•tudeat  will  hav«  t«  aubaiit,  if  ke  or  she  wish  to  live  comfortably. 

A  well'furtiished  room  and  smalleb'  bed-room  (or  alcoveX  uncarpeted  (for  carpets  are  not  castomary  in 
Germany),  with  one  or  two  beds  in  second,  third  or  fourth  story,  which  may  answer  for  two  young  ladies 
or  gentlemen,  cost  from  5  to  8  thalers  a  month.  Good  board  for  one  person  is  to  be  paid  for  with  from  16 
to  as  thalers  per  month.  Washing,  light  and  fuel  may  amount  to  40  thalers  per  year,  and  for  service  an 
outlay  of  about  6  or  8  thalera  per  year  be  neceasary.  Takii^  the  average  of  the  above  sums  this  will  bring 
us  per  year  to  about  357  thalers  per  year,  or  at  an  average  of  30  thalers  per  month. 

If  the  pupil  is  a  stud«iit  at  the  ConsCrvHtory  this  win  require  another  sum  of  84  thalers  per  year  for 
instruction  at  the  Institute  itself,  and  50  or  too  thalers  a  year  more  if  he  or  she  take  one  or  two  private 
lessons  per  week  with  one  of  the  Prtifessors  of  the  Conservatory,  as  frivaie  lessons  are  not  incbuledin  the 
above-mentioned  payment  0/%^  thalers^  and  60  thalers  for  rent  of  grand  piano.  Expense  for  music  and 
books  during  the  year  may  amount  to  15  thalers,  so  that  a  year's  expense  for  musical  education  will  cost  from 
aoo  to  350  thalers  as  the  case  may  be.  Total  expense  for  board  and  lodging,  musical  education  and  extras,  at 
an  average  of  650  thalers,  equal  to  about  ^53a  This  sum,  it  is  true,  is  a  little  higher  than  my  first  estimate 
which  I  bad  made  ia  America  on  tlie  /ou$uUUion  0/  statemenis  in  the  Prospectus  of  the  Conservatory. 
These  statements,  however,  as  other  statements  contained  in  the  document,  were  wrong,  and  I  shall  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  have  all  mUrepresentationt  contained  in  th»  Proepectns  connected,  before  a  copy 
is  sent  again  to  America. 


Which  is  the  Best  Waf  to  PnpSlB  from  Amerioa  to  Froenrt  Honey  in  Germany  ? 

For  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses  on  board  the  steamer  with  which  you  come  to  Europe,  it  is  well 
to  provide  yourself  with  the  necessary  amount  of  American  gold^best  of  all  s^  dollar  pieces.  You  wi.l 
need  some  money  on  board  the  steamer  for  extras  in  the  line  of  refreshments,  some  money  for  fees  of 
stewsfd  or  stewardess,  ftiiv  'from  the  tcMidtiig  place  to  Leipzig,  etc. ;  in  all  these  caees  these  beautiful  and 
handy  little  2)<^  dollar  pieces  are  splendid.  You  will  receive  for  one  dollar  in  gold  zio,  izi  or  112  cents 
(according  to  the  notation  of  go^d  in  New  York),  eighty-two  of  which  are  about  equal  to  one  Prussian  thaler. 
The  thaler  has  thirty  new  groschen,  and  the  fractional  pieces  of  such  thaler  (pronounced  taler)  are  in 
silver :  ao  groschen  pieces  (marked  i  FlorinX  i(N  5»  aV^  and  t  groschen  pieces ;  So  copper :  5  pfennige, 
3,  1  and  X  pfennig  pieces,  ten  of  which  are  equal  to  one  groschen.  If  you  travel  on  a  Bremen  steamer  and 
receive  Bremen  money  in  change,'  be  sure  to  dispose  of  it  before  you  leave  Bremen,  as  you  will  be  unable 
to  dispose  pf  it  afterwards.  Twenty-five  to  thirty  -dollars  in  gold  will  be  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  above 
mentioned  purposes ;  it  is  therefore  advisable  not  to  carry  any  more  refldy  money  with. you,  provided  (hat 
you  avoid  all  unnecessary  expenditures  on  board  the  steamer,  to  wh^h  may  be  reckoned  contributions  for 
the  crew,  donations  to  the  physician,  etc.,  as  I  hold  that  the  Company  should  pay  their  emplcyies  suf- 
ficiently to  make  these  impositions  (in  both  meanings  of  the  word)  unnecessary. 


To  cover  your  expenses  in  Gennany,  you  will  do  well  to  provide  yourself  with  a  Z^rtter-  ^  Cf^^ 
This  is  done  in  the  following  manner : — Apply  at  the  bank  of  your  place  of  residence  for  a.  Letter  of  CnSt 
from  a  banking-house  in  New  York  city  to  a  banking-house  in  any  large  city  in  Germanj-,  for  tbe 
you  intend  to  spend  during  a  year's  sojourn  in  such  a  place.  This  letter  of  credit  you  carry  with  ynti, 
present  it  at  the  office  of  the  German  banking-house  whenever  you  wish  to  draw  mociey.  For  eac&  msa 
you  draw  you  sign  your  name,  and  if  the  whole  amount  named  in  the  letter  of  credit  is  drawn,  yoa  gfve  s 
up  and  it  is  sent  back  to  where  it  was  issued.  The  sum  of  money  which  you  received  by  this  opcratioe  is 
then  refunded  to  the  banking-hoase,  together  with  interest,  «f  the  »Boant  has  not  been  refunded  previoaily. 
This  is  the  safest  and  most  convenient  way  for  American  students  of  procuring  the  necessary 
their  sojourning  abroad. 


Abstract  from  the  ?rosp9cttu  of  tUd  CofiMrVatorj  of  Knsic  at  Zieipzig. 

§  I.  The  Theoretical  Instruction  consists  of  a  complete  course  of  the  Theory  of  Music  and  CompoBtsoa. 

completed  in  three  years,     (Ladies  in  two  years.) 

f  3.  Practical  Instruction  consists  in  instnictton  iVi  Singin|(  (solo  and  cheralX  ta  Piano  jdayin^.  Orgas. 
Violin,  Viola,  Violincello,  Declamation,  practice  in  public  pexformancea.  (Instruction  xo  other  oniiescai 
instruments,  if  required.) 

f  3.  The  Gewandhaus  Concerts,  quartet  and  chamber  music  concerts,  church  music  perlbr^xedby  tbe 
choir  of  the  St.  Thomas  Church  and  the  Opera,  give  opportunity  for  further  musical  education. 

§  4.  No  pupil  is  admitted  for  less  than  one  year. 

§  5.  Pupils  from  abroad  can  enter  the  Conservatory  at  any  time. 

§  6.  To  be  admitted,  the  following  qualifications  are  demanded :  a.  Sufikient  general  edocatioo. 
b.  Ability  to  understand  a  lecture  in  German.  (Those  who  art  not  able  to  do  tbis  4nay  be  admitted,  bet 
remain  excluded  from  the  instruction  in  Theory,  etc),  c*  Mosical  talwtt  and  knowledge  of  tbeoretki] 
rudiments.  (Foreigners  have  to  bring  testimonies  of  former  teachers),  d.  For  solo  singing,  good  and 
cultivable  voice,  e.  Pupils  under  age  present  permission  of  parents  or  guardians  to  enter  the  ConAervatoij. 
/.  Foreign  pupils  mnst  possess  passports  or  other  legitimation. 

§  7.  Before  admission  applicants  are  examined.  They  may  play  or  sing  pieces  which  they  have  stodtcd. 
If  the  applicant  has  attempted  conposition,  some  work  has  to  be  sent  to  the  Prendent  prevsoos  to 
examination. 

§  8.  Pupils  of  the  Conservatory  have  to  live  according  to  a  Code  of  Disciplinary  Rules,  and  obl%e 
themselves  to  do  so  before  admission  by  solemn  pledge. 

%  9.  Three  montlis'  notice  is  required  before  leaving  tbe  Conservatoiy,  whidi  can  take  place  oalj  at 
Easter  and  Michaelmas. 

§  xo.  Private  and  public  examinations  of  the  pupils  take  place  every  six  months. 

§  XX.  All  pupils  dismissed  in  legal  form  receive  testimonial  of  the  Institute. 

§  xa.  The  fee  for  the  whole  course  of  instruction  (except  upon  extra  orchestral  instruments)  is  80  thalezs 
a  year :  paid  in  advance  in  quarterly  instalments,  at  Easter,  Midsummer,  Michaelmas  and  Christmas. 
(Pupils  who  enter  between  these  specified  times,  pay  for  the  unexpired  part  of  the  running  quarter  and  the 
whole  next  quarter  in  advance). 

f  13.  In  addition  to  the  fee  of  80  thalers.  each  pupil  pays.  3  thalers  admisaion  fee  once  for  all,  and  one 
thaler  annually  to  the  Institute  diener  (Janitor). 


VO&M    OV    BXCIiA&Al^lOir. 

To  be  signed  by  tlie  Parent  or  Guardian  of  a  papil  applying  for  admission  into  the  Conservatory: 

I,  the  undersigned,  declare  herewith : 

t.  That  my  [son,  daughter,  or  ward]  N.  N.  is  to  study  with  my  permissioa  in  tha  Conaervatoiy  of 
Music  at  Leipzig,  from  the  of  this  year. 

2.  That  I  will  pay  to  the  Directory  of  the  Conservatory  the  sum  of  eiehfy  thalers  a  year,  payable  in 

advance  by  instalments  of  three  months,  and  that,  if  my  [son,  daugnter,  or  ward]  should  leave  the 
Conservatory  before  the  end  of  the  first  ^ear,  hwn  any  oiher  cause  than  illness  («^ch  is  to  be 
certified  by  a  physician),  I  nevertheless  bind  myself  to  pay  the  sum  for  a  whole  year. 

3.  That  i  will  provide  for  the  sustenance  of  my  [son,  daughter,  or  ward],  during  the  time  to  his  [her] 

stay  at  the  (Conservatory  as  well  as  for  the  hire  of  a  pianoforte,  and  all  necessary  musical  iostni- 
ments  and  works  whidi  he  [shej  may  require. 


.the x8 

{S(ffnature). 
(L.S.) 

{Address),. . 


Valuable  Aids  for  Schools. 


A..  XI.  O.  OAVd.9v  aang  in. 


Mounted 


Sheets,  40c. 
....     73c 


Hfultlolloatlon.  Oarcls*  aaxai  ib» 

Sheets,  40c    Af  ounted 75c. 

Above  are  of  the  fairest  kind  maae,  and  one  set 
will  fttAce  fbr  an  with^t  rbotn,  thtis  avoidhiK  the  ne* 
ommtf  and  eji|iame  of  a  small  Card  for  «ach 
scholar. 

'Dfrn^W  iSobool  IHro'ttr^ofli.— Tike  set 

consists  of  twelve  ItiiS^t  handsome.  Colored  Cards, 
of  assorted  colors,  containing  twentv  different  and 
appropriate  Mottoes  to  be  hong  ih  the  Schoot 
Rucnv  They  will  be  Ibimd  an  onmmeiit,  as  wdl  as 
valuable  aid  to  «ha  teacMn 

Price,  per  oaailt  pra- paid    >••>    «••*     ••••    75(* 

A.t<li9  to  sae1iffM»l  XMnolpUn/e. 

— A  substitute  for  Sdiool  Records,  Reports  and  Pri- 
res.  New  and  appropriate  PesigoSi  printed  ii^  col- 
ors. They  are  put  up  in  sets  of  500,  viz  :  80^  («crti- 
licates,  1  ao  Checks,  aoo  Cards,  100  single  Merits  and 
Half  Meriu 
Price  per  set,  oiattad,      -....' #1  *S 

Tlio*  TSTo-ir   l?lolioo"   IMTcclat.— 

This  Prize  Medal  is  made  Of  pure  white  metal,  and 
is  stamped  with  appropriate  insignia  and  mottoes. 
Price  asc,  or  per  mail,  pre-paid 35c 

Tlio  rr«'»noli©r«»  T»oolc©t  lie- 

CriNtoi*. — Hiis  is  the  ONLY  Register  which  pre* 
sents,  on  one  page,  the  dailjr,  weekly,  monthly,  and 
quarterly  average  of  the  pupil. 

Handsomely   printed    and   bound.      Price,    per 
mail 73c. 


(Roll  Al  air's 

in  sheets,  per  100 


n^ports* 

$1  SP 


^0\wirvr*»  Reliolnr's  Ileirl^ter. 

This  little  book  is  a  weekly  Record  of  the  Scholar's 
attendaiKC,  deportment,  scholarship,  etc.     It  is  ad- 
mirably  irranf^d,    and    will    be   ibtind  a  valuable 
adjunct 
Prios  per  doien,  84c;    Per  mail $100 

ISurelcn  X^lquid  ^latlnsr*  — 

This  article  makes  a  surface  which  rivals  the  best 
wall  slates,  is  black,  never  crumbles,  and  remains 
hard  and  smooth.  It  can  be  applied  to  any  kind  of 
board  or  wall.  Pat  up  in  tin  cans,  and  can  be  sent 
any  distance.     Pints,  $1  75  ea.    Quarts f  3  00 

Numerical     F  ram  on. — 100 

[balls,  .ft  S5 
«*  •*     144  balls.    I  50 

lOlClC  BoftPd.  XtllT>lM5r«i,  wool  from 

$2  50  da.  to  $5  00  da. 
*•  •*  **  Chamois....  5  00  - 

*«*«•*  Tapestry  ...    5  00  " 

TTOlcvIc  Hooi^s.— (Prepared  with  Eu- 
reka Slating).— All  sizes.  Ash  frame,  50c.  per  sq. 
fL  ;  Walnut  frame,  60c.  per  sq.  ft.,  slated  both  sides. 

OeOmetrioal  FonaS»  in  neat  box. 
A^rice*  <•■         ....         ....        *••.        ..••     1^3  00 

Pfe-w  W€>vm9  and   Rolids— for 

Object  Teachings-consisting  of  64  pieces,  each  one 
being  stamped  with  its  number  to  correspond  with 
the  list  wluch  accompanies  the  box.  Tnis  is  the 
only  complete  set  in  the  markeL 

Oymnctf»tlo  Ajp]^arat\i»  — Such 
as  Dumb  Bells,  Wands,  Rings,  Indian  Clubs,  etc., 
etc. 

Send  for  Catalogues. 


New  School   Books,  etc. 


A   NEW  80NC  BOOK, 

3y  PBOF.  WM.  TUiLINQHAST. 


Its  beautiful  illustrations  make  it  a  decided  no- 
velty. Its  excellent  and  appropriate  Music;  its 
carefully  selected  Poetry,  and  its  superior  system  of 
Instruction  in  the  elements  of  Music,  make  it  The 
very  l)98t  School  Musio  Bpdk  ever  Pub- 
liBhed. 

^^  Its  Songs  are  adapted  to  every  possible  oc- 
casion in  every  kind  of  sdiool. 

Price,  per  mail,  6oa     Per  doz |6  00 

**©top  "by  Mtep,»»  or  First  Lesson 
Book.  Handsomely  illnstmtedf  and  corrtfsting  of 
graduated  Lessons,  from  A,  B,  C,  to  spelling  and 
readings    Price,  per  maiL .    .4 aSC. 

«mtfn*i8  cromtrtctd  ^^peOCLer^s 

Manna1.~Newand  enlaired  Edition.  This 
Manual  contains  a  large  and  welf-selected  collection 
of  test  words  in  English  Orthography,  with  the  cor* 
rect  pronunciation  and  fiiU  definition  attached^  to 
each  word.    It  contains  also,  lessons  in  Dictation 

J.  A.  JBancroft  &  Co., 

.  612  Arch  St.,  Fhiladelphia. 


Exercises,  and  a  full  list  of  words  of  similar  pronun- 
cjatioTi  bat  diffcran  meaning,  togethar  with  their 

sign iiicat ion.    Price,  per  mail 35c. 

JLibenU  temu/or  tnirtdacticn. 

3Hy  Ftrwt  I>ra"Wlnfip-Uool«:— 
Fop  ©lat©  Exercises.— By  Joh» 
CoLUMS,  Artist. 

A  work  long  wanted  for  instruction  in  Drawing  on 
the  Slate,  embracing  Straicht  and  Curved  Lines, 
Capital  and  Script  iJetters,  KumcraiN  Familiar  Ob- 
jects, Animals,  etc.,  with  full  nageof  instruction. 
Opposite  each  plate,  /or  pupil  and  teacher. 

It  is  elegantly  printed  and  bouud,  showing  the 
model  in  white.    Price,  per  mail < 

LiUrxU  tUthtctioH.  ta  CUuus. 


40c 


^^  School  FtyRNrrtrtt"  of  every  variety.  School 
and  miscellaneous  Bodes,  Stationery,  Globes,  Maps, 
Charts,  etc,  etc.    Smdfor  Catai9gn», 

J,  W.  Schennerhorn  &  Oo., 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


ROBERT  PATON, 


ILffiBMOFBIVCimY, 

SBT  WBITESS  OF  iJJ<   aOWPSOK. 


BmAIbS)  lIlltMi.>a  K»UUa  ■>  K«» 
UsB,  wltb  K.I*M  of  IioelM  KBd  MlW-fc 


Bohool,  Church  uid  Offloa 

FUnNITURE 

Snndaj  School  esd  Ltctum  Bocm  EettOM, 


(>}    MIU,    OB     UteraiT-    ud 
UK«tla«i    (■}  MrmnmMt,  au 
i»J  wrfc  beftnv Hiail  <rB>ln  (*}Oaii> 


JiL.A.C^-BOA.Ttl>S,  &c.,  Ao. 


mmA    HI 


Vol.  VI^-Tkc    Bible    In    Hic    FabU* 
•chwU,  Put  11^  wtmMlBlBC   (ha    Ad- 
dre—M    of    A.   D.  Jfaro   KMd     IIiimii 
VIcken,  or  dnclBBatl. 
Olb>  TduM.  b  inptni^  wiB  ti  Uty  imiiiiiiI 

Iw  Horkt  of  EttucjuocAl  wt«i 


To  Tea.ch.ei'S. 

3  HERALD  OF  MLTE.  3 

\Vb  send  the  HERALD  OF  HEALTH 
to  Teachers  at  haKprlce,  or  fLM  »  year, 
6o  pages,  montlily,  ind  every  Teacher 
should  have  it. 


RIkD  WHAT  W  lAHl  IT  THI  NItS, 

The  A'«  >''r<i  TVAxv  uTi :  "  Ai  I '  pmbn  d 

Dr,  Dio  Liwin 
Edhor.  ajt :  ••  1 
u>.    The  frirndM 

l^L 

HBlbmok,  the 
ALTKdeliKhu 

!•  one  or  tl» 

The  MaiMbttH 
vtij  fix  pu>>lic«i 

EcMe  njm,  "Thii 
M  Ihalwe  am  con 

Tl,=  A',  K  Ev. 

™i]'CS^l'"'^liS 

Jiiion." 

The  C*i-«(^  ,rf 

doHly  packed  froi 

A.W  «r». "  i;, 

uieriilly  ud 

Address 

TOOS  k  BOLBfiOOZ,  PsIilisheTt, 
15  Lai£ikt  Street,  Ne-Ji  York. 


J.  W.  Schermerhom  &  Co., 

14  Bend  St.,  Kew  TcA. 


ILLIISTftlTEB  ClTiLOGUE 

School  Material, 

AFfAUTUS, 
Black  Boards, 

IBOll,  OiaiTI, 

aiobM.  lup^ 

QrnUiUtiQ  ApparatiiM.  Objaot  Teaohliw 

AppBf&tUM, 

SCHOOL  FDKKITimE 

^  itvtrml  nt<riMr  modtnt  itfUs,  mmj  wm^mj  ttkrt 

'*  Articles  for  ererj  Sctaool." 

J.  W.  Schermerhom  &  Co., 

PUBUSKIIU  AHD  U  AHOPACTHUa, 

14  Band  St..  ir«v  Tork. 


t(   IXKR. 

To  lid  ihoH  1   . 

To  rcprdkCDI  Teadx 


'  well-qmHJied  Teacben; 


f.  V.  SCHERMERHORN,  A 


COMMLONAVEAt-TJH 

« 
Q<   NBW    YORK. 

CgA>T»»  pgaPBTlTAL..  . 

J   B- PEARSOH,  President.  JOHN  PIERPORT,  Vice-President. 

jF.  JS.  MOttSS,  Secretary. 


^  ■• 


iSX^S? w»w2i»«»»»«»^'«'<»»'  iMuraDCe.«theopuonof  the  M.urei 

raopojiXATCT  to  tjeja^chews* 


and  reward  d«e  thoae  wfco  lenre  It  fiiichfully.  .  ,  ,   'e,,.^  ^uu  «f  UImv 

TeShWir-boih  iiitell«rtual  ttU  r^Kpootr^t  wKWIy  «jo^   «n  thte  benfioeiit  faU  of  labor. 

whether  they  pursue  it  exclusively,  or  in  connection  yth  other  duties.^    .^  ^  „  ««.  c„«^-,i  A««.«f«^ 

V  JL  ^«Jw»»«*^  to  lAr  iiMJaofwigntii  to  meo  imd  womea  of  thii  dttnelar  to  act  as  oor  Special  Agents. 
It  c51s^^  »  SJe^!?X!Ilnd  sucoo.  -iU  rieM  •  -«•<  ««b«u«»l  .«i  pe™—.  r«un.. 

WUh  thote  who  wUI  enterttin  diU  tubject  I  «in.  prepared  to  confer  Pfi»o«lly  «» «>f  !«««<*  "  »"  «»••" 
MJtoiaMTetc,  forwiried  witfcoul  charje  by  mail,  or  deli»ered  on  appUcaoon  to 


F.  E.  Morse,  Secretary, 


p.  O.  Box  §59* 


178  BBOADIVAT. 


^     .«:.■ 


sac 


Price  List,  nitbstrated,  sent  to  any  address. 


VITH  aiEVSaAJL  THOUSAND 

Colored  Photagraphio  View*  on  aiMt. 

ILLUSTRATCNa 

Art*  8denee»  BdigJoPy  History,  etc 

CtetmUgm^  frna^d-  and  UltutrtUidy  sent  fnt  U 


Phonography, 

The  only  ^racticcU  Short-rhand. 


TTANEY'S  Phonographic  Handbook 

ieftches  the  pmctical  art  as  tised  by 

reporters,  and  available  for  immediate  pur- 

poses  in  many  professions.    Ouis  is  the  only 

cheap  book,  teaching  the  latest  and  most 

perfect   system.      With   engraved    plates, 

lonly  6fty  cents.    Of  booksellers  or  by  mail 
T,  H.  JIOAI.I.ISTBB,  OpttcUn,r;    \  ^     .     , 
49  Wacoaa  Bt.,  New  York.    \^^^'V*  V F^^^' 

'  JESSE  HANEY  &  CO., 

ir9  JVajsatt  Si,,  Nnu  York. 


Tht 


I  SOUTHEBN  MAGAZINE, 

§nfy    purely     Literary    Monthly 
published  in  the  South, 


Hie  native  talent  <•  W  foand  in  each  number  issued, 
makes  it  an  able  rapnesentatiire  of  Southern  Literatttt« ; 
and  GmmAL  LrrsRATvas,  Scibhcc.  Art,  and  the 
Educational  and  Material  Interests  of  tk«  CownOy,  find 
in  it  a  strong  advocate  and  friend. 

TVrMtf— $4.00  per  annum.  To  Teachers,  #300.  A 
Specimen  number  sent  on  receipt  of  v^  cts.  Canvac iers 
ik-anted  in  ereiy  State.    Address  the  Publishers, 

HTJEDOCZ,  BEOWN  k  EILL, 


THE  XIXUi  CBPf XTJU-Ys 
PUBUSUKO  IN  CIIARIiKSTON,  B«  C, 

U  TUB 


Or  ask  your  News  Dealer  to  get  it  for  you. 


AND 

ZLLVSTBATfiS   HOKTBL? 

ISv«r  FubliBhed  in  the  BoaUu 
SithcH^ioH  $3.50  >#r  Arm,;  SmgU  copkt  3SC 
One  of  the  best  mcdiuma  for  first-class  advertiwnj; 
South  of  the  Potomac    To  be  bad  at  all  News 
Stands  and  Periodical  Dealers. 

Address,  G.  L.  MORDECAI, 

Annlfor  Ntw  York  StmU, 
f  Pine  St,  (Room  a.)  N«w  York  Gt*- 


PRACTICAI. 

Business  Arithmetic, 

PROWISCDOrS  EXAHPLB9. 

To  eNCTcise  pupils  as  in  practical  business. 
ComplfU  in  one  Tolaine  or  in  two  parts, 
instead  bi  a  Kri6s  aNtiAg  thiee  limes  u 
much.     Bjr  •      ■  . 

^tf~RMpetting  inlioduction.  inqqire  of 
the  Author. 

A  GREAT  OFFER ! 

Only  $3  for  SM  in  Value  I 


ini.iic  tliton.0,   "  Isnt  She  Pretty."    S?>r, 
t;-i7artct  LilhtM.Spenur.     KeUri  »iic^  |B  ox 

prtmiiEiR  n  tTtij  feiaiy  ButiciitKr  to 

Dtiaarcst**    UlnstrsteA     MaSHllBa 


"Wall  Slates! 


KBFUT  SUITE  UIBFACE,HI  MAT  Ul 

ANY  SlXe  MAffV'Tr>  OKOEK. 
ISi^y  M«  Btf  ^mod  that  lite;  *i«  b 


•n'l  Slw  FrMty."  i«  >  kauliM  Omn*.  ■ 
did  PhW  Pifliin.  nd  ■  -niiMt  nit  of  iR  1 

ogMieiwiih  Dsmoiist's  Hohthlt,  affbcds 
i]Kir1  unity  for  Ihc  invMlmenlof  Thrt«  Dollin, 

TiijF  lor  "  Itewan vys  M  ACAZihi,"  i 


o  be  wiihog 


il.    It  oUl  u 


:  cbildm 


'"■  "■  '•■  •■'^"wint  »w  W*li'ih»d— Hut-  ' 
,  RmthoH  tnil  Loreis  btibvcriba  I 
cut  it  wiih  itia  bHutilu]  Cliranii, 

odH*  ; 


AddK 


of  ycTH  food  uslc  tmi  k\wi  lidiii^ 

838  Brtadtaey.  N.  Y. 
p*riineii  Cspin  of  ibg  Litnl  No*,  of  th* 


Fresh  Garden,  Flower,  Frul*, 
Herb.Treo  and  Shrub,  and  Ever- 
green Seeds,  prepaid  by  mail, 
wilh  directions  for  culture.  25 
diflerent  packets  of  either  class  for 
11.00.   The  six  classes,  S5.D0. 

10,000  n*.  Evtfmtfn  snd  Tree  Srftdi :  Acplt, 
Peir.  Chcriy,  tic  ;  Gnu*  S«dt ;  Bmi.  Cibbau, 
CilTTOI.   Onion.  RiiBuh.  TuniH),  u4  ■!!  Vtj(o< 


fdjjjjlin  l'i?,^- 


IL  SO  N.  0!d  Cokrrir  NnrawiM  arid  Seed 


1%«  utility  of  the  BlsckbtMrd  is  btnU 

dfscnsaion.  It  Is  an  ftilmittad  necMt; 
wbererei  teaching  is  to  be  dona.     Ths  bu- 

loDTOSEs  on  ScifiBoo,  and  Psorj^aoa  in  cd- 
lei^  e^b  1>>B  constant  need  of  it.  , 

It  being  indispensable,  tlia  qaestjos  k, 
What  blackboard  is  hrstf  The  Terdiet  <t 
Bciencs  and  testimony  of  teftchera  agree  o 
the  Eunkft.  'TKia  nirfaee  ia  inoompant^ 
Tox  BEST.  The  most  costly  natural  eklaadi 
not  eqiul  it.  It  iB  liner  and  harder  aad 
blacker  than  slat^  II  is  also  BmooUiM,  ud 
^etlt  nererbecomes  glazed,  and  maikinpMk 
It  are  perfectly  legiUe  bom  any  diracliaD. 

The  portabla'  SurekA  Slats  i^  smrraDal 
It  is  light,  easily  aad  iafely  handled,  !«■ 
liable  than  st&te  to  breaks  and  sctalchi. 
nuwa  «OBvenie(il  to  use,  much  Aaipa, 
besides  h^vaa  saTely  ttansportable.  w 
snr&ee,  Iboaia  bud  as  flint,  never  cbeeb 
or  eepantes  from  the  wood.  This  elastici? 
oti\LeEUIiEKA  KI,^r£isoneof itspent 
Har  and  aost  Tolnable  propertiea. 

Xiist  of  sizes  and  prices,  with  illostnlot 
dsBdiptiom  "fHSTTinignfl'sT^ BffthflUHl  SlipjsA 

and  EsndsH'i  Blaclboaii  Euel,  aect  01 
nnplication. 

J.  W.  Schennerhom  *£  Co., 

iana  St.,  nrnr  Tork. 


iwIdA^  of  CttnTW*  m  tbcnviS^ 
CHaunWHOXN  ft  Co.  »  \\»  CM't 
X)i«rici  Court  of  the  Uniiod  Sum  «. 
II  IHiliict  ot  NcwYoik,]     Copinilii 


PATENT  BOOK  CARRIER, 

For  Hoym  and  Girls. 

Thi  danagt  v^^ch  Booki  wvtin  bttmtn  bonM 
•■d  •choo]  ■  gr«tcr  Ihu  thili  hc*hvv  vcir  Ind 

IB  II  mnntitnct  in  VKfiinf  twoki  ucnhnt ;  bui  ft 
Hf!lv  duituclive  to  ih«  bin4mKL 

'I  nc  cat  tcprcscnt*  jtn  invaiidoii  to  obviilE  ihia 
difficulty.     It  Indi  gteil  hmr  inih  mchoi,  pupili, 

■tvim  it  putly  filled  with  Si»lia  and  Slit*,     h  i< 
iLmplE  wd  dunbk.     Prloe 60  oenta. 

J.  W,  Schermcrhorn  &  Co., 


HIGHER  EDTTCATIOir. 
HELLMUTH  COLLEGE. 

HELLMUTH  ZiASIBS'  COLKCai, 

liac*  Anhur.    E 

s    PuniDuiT: 

,  _     -..  Dun  of  Hun 

1    llijDr  Evaim   Log 


W  V  TA  NT  ED— AGENTS.  (taO  par  dor)  to 
V  1  I  k11  the  niEbntcd  HOUE  SKlTnTLE 
111  SEWING  MACKINE.  Hu  thE  titiOy- 
III  fiiAnalimib*- Ik*  itiUfMtktcu  both 
VU  ■dn.lmd  iE/^/anudL  Thttantind 
V|  dicUKU  bnuiy  SEWnK  MichiDE  in  the 
1  I  narkcL  Addrni  JORNSON,  CLARK 
&  CO.,  Bojion,  itio..  Pitlsbui£li,  Pt, 
Cluiat>>  I'l'>  «  Si.  Lous  Uo. 


SCHOOL  FUENITURE 

Of  dl  Modem  Styl«i ;  &t  pricei  to  suit  all. 
t^^  CataloKuei,  Ten  Centa. 

%  W.  ScJiermerhom  &  C*., 

]«  Bmd  Bl.,  Hew  Turk. 


Newspaper 
Advertising. 


A  Book  DTtiicloH 
contiint  a  Ji.t  of  thi 
Mtdiumi.  p.' 


the  iudiuiilteilyud  Wetkl* 
Poiiiicii  mnd  Familr  Ndnpapcn,  l«lha' viih  all 

ihoK  }uiirinjr  laigc   drcuTaliont,  pabliihed  in   Lhd 

«(c  Everr  AdvEnjiei,  uid  every  pefton  who  cott^ 
tempLilcB  bevoininc  luch.  will  lind  Uiib  boc^  oftTvjtt 
Tiluc.  Mailed  <>ee  lnai;yaddreu  on  leceipl  of  it 
cenn.  OEO.  p.  BOWBLL  ft  CO.,  Fi^b- 
liahen,  No.  (o  Park  Row,  New  Vot*. 
Ihe  PilubuiK(Pa)i.«Ar.in  iu  iuue  arXIiiT 

aiSjmay.:  "The  fiim  of  G.  P.  RomII  &  Co., 
Icll  UHiel  Ihii  jullreinnj  and  valuable  bpult.  il 

Uailed  SlaleL  ind  we  on  cheerfully  Tecommend  it 


iwEMOHY  im:i*iiovei>. 

How  to  Uake  Sad  U8mDr7  Oood  and  Sood  Usmory  Better. 


THIS  litlle  lalune  *ilt  ihsw  how  to  ayileaiitii 
date*,  lacta,  vunei,  and  m  aJicTt  -' '  — 

miS'ii 


the  Uamorjln  audi  a  manner  ihii  Iieiito 
rtytkiMg  ihat  ji  !a  deairrd  to  rec^lect,  may  be  nmembem 
I — -*  ^-- ilaiid  tha  moat  wundeml  power  of  mtmor] 


diSerenI  pifea  aJT  a  book,  ao  aa  to  be  alila  In  tell 

icpeai  a  Inindred  figum  lalnled  Kl  randoin,  aflai  I 

lu  remember  poetry,  ptoM.  reporting,  enempare  aptal 

longiludea,  Etc  MEmory  apjplied  u  chEmiiiry,  utimmar,  geography,  Uwaiiy.  with  ntho- iiudieL  Trai 
Lhe  ibemory ;  "  atagc  la^mory ;"  inpairtd  lueidory ;  and  many  thing,  of  ifnereai  on  iha  aabject  Tlie 
ning  giwi  but  a  iTighi  outline  of  the  conleuta  of  ihe  work,  which  will  be  ftiDnd  a  valuaNe  one  (graU 
dciiie  lo  iinprore  Ibair  laasniiHh  Tuchera  will  find  it  of  gnat  aaaialanca  In  Ih.ir  profesi 
and  aludehli  eapeciaily  when  preparinDr  (br  eximinatHni,  will  And  it  a  valuable  aid.  Hie  infoimaiion 
n  ngaid  lo  "  ap«kiii(.  wiihwt  nOKa  will  oflenaan  clarfnmen.  leaurera.  and  i^litn  Riudi  ttdioiia 
pinartiioD,  and  matenally  aaaiat  tham  in  iheit  deiiveiy.  The  wgrk  iewi^tten  m  wniplc  ?klyle.  ao  aa  lo  be 
aaaily  ondinlood,  ind  avtiylUnS  I.  made  ccrfKlljr  plain.     Evan  diildrea  a     ' 


Hnpliahi 


perfeclly  pUin. 
lArr,*'  the  a  mho 


„., .      ~"V"  ' ^-'"'T-.i'  ™*. 

or  booksellers,  or  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  priet,  by 


Aids  to  School  Discipline:] 

A   SUBSTirUTE    FOK 

SCHOOL  RECORDS,  REPORTS  AND  PRIZES. 

/C  .A%w  and  Improved  Sdilion—beaut^Miiy  printed  in  Ctrla*^,  fltm 
new  plates,  vith  new  and  appropriate  ^esiffwt*.. 

An  tccaTsts  r^Bter  of  deportment  uid  ecboUnihip  pn^notes  healtfcy  emubliiB 
TbI  Bach  a  register  is  rarely  kept.  Teochera  canDot  record  each  r«ettotioii  ■•  i 
Ccnm,  benoe  tBe  record  is  iKclected  for  the  time,  and  altervard  maile  fttxu  metan} 
ftrfnA  nccaracy  beiug  inipoesible,  con^dmoe  in  Ott  r*conf  is  weakate^  and  Us  imandfini 
loai.     The  AH^  secure  the  good  reaolta  of  aeenntte  recorde  and  reporta,  with  k> 

I^e  AIDS  niLturnU;  and  inevilably  awaken  a  lively  patoniDl  interest,  for  ttio  vfi 
takes  home  with  bim  Itie  aUn^sts  qf  Ma  Aiiiy  wndud  and  progreu. 

The  AIDS  may  be  iixed  ia  Tarloaa  w^-b.  Thia  is  cenieueat ;  In  Uie  nonni 
give  each  pnpil  a  CARD  (S  merits),  rphreseating  a  perfeel  :Iay,  to  be  forfeited  for  >k- 
demeonor,  or  failure  in  recitation.  SINGLE  MEBI'JS  and  HALF-MEBirS  •«  fi 
papite  who  fail  tu  retain  their  CARDS  and  jiet  ue  worthy  of  Mm»  erodit.  Sbt 
Gi^DS  held  bj  any  popfl  are  eiohmged  for  a  CHBCK  (36  Maita),  repr^enlii^  t 
Derfeot  School  Wteic  Fonr  CHE01&  are  eicfannged  for  a  CEBTiPICATE  OF 
MBBIT,  representina  100  Merits,  or  a  perfect  JlfontA  These  CEBTIFICATES  but 
the  pupil's  name,  and  are  signed  by  the  teacher.  The  number  held  ahown  the  ps- 
pil'B  standing.  > 

If  prixes  or  medalE  are  awarded  at  oloM  jf  Msedoa,  tiiere  (am  be  no  mistake  a 
determining  to  whom  they  belong :  the  decisioa  being  made  by  each  pufdl  ediiliit- 
ing  his  OAODS  and  CERTIFICATES,  no  idea  of  fatoritism  can  arise. 

It  is  needlees  to  discuss  the  value  of  proper  ineentives,  for  either  cliildm  a 
adults.  The  use  of  hundreds  of  thoasaiida  of  these  AIDS,  with  the  tmbouiidid 
approval  of  Teaohers,  Parents  and  PnpUs,  asaurea  us  that  they  are  doing  grs«t  gioi 

Tbey  are  nent  in  design,  beantifaUy  printed  in  BEST  Ooloro.  Tbe'  CEBTIFI- 
GATES  are  prizes  whioh  papila  will  eherish.  Single  merits  and  Half>Merils  *n 
printed  on  card-board  ;  Cards  and  Checks  on  heavy  paper,  and  Hiay  lie  used  b*dt 
times— hence  the  system  ia  CHEAP.  They  are  put  up  in  seta  of  SOO.  there  bciDg  i» 
CERTIFICATES,  120  CHECKS,  am  CARDS,  100  SDiaLB  MERITS  and  HMJ- 
HERIIU  PrlM,  par  set,  •l.XS.     By  aaall,  prepaid.  ftlOS. 

The  sorts  whioh  make  np  the  sets,  are  supplied  teparalely,  by  msB,  as  fiillows  :— 

Cartiaaax*,   par  baadnd,  00  cU.  ;    Cttnc^t,    pu    baadreA,    40c. )    Cmrta,    pv 
baniliwd.  lOr.  t    Single  McrlU,  I3e. ;    HnU^Merlts,  >5c. 

THE   NETV   SCHOOL   UtEOAJL. 


HEAD?  FOE  THE  FALL  SCHOOLS  I 


S.  H.   BTJTXjEI?/  <Sc   CO., 

611  MABKET  8TBEET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

HATK  TBM  rtMABOtOt  OV  AHBOCKOIHO 

TO  TEACHERS,  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION 

THAT  THST  HATX 

« 

AN    ENTIRELY  NEW    SERIES   OF    READERS, 

BY 

EPES  SARGENT  AND  AMASA  MAY. 

pOMPt^BTB    IN     ^IVB    ^OOKS. 

THBY  ABB  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTBATBD 

WITH  300  NEW  AND  ORIGINAL  ENGRAVINeS, 
HANDSOMELY  rBJNTJEl>,  STRONGLY  BOUNJD, 

AND  ARC 

THE  CHEAPEST  MIES  PUBLISHED  Of  AIEBICA! 

Tl&e  rapatotion  <rf  Uieir  aathon  U  » tuttotent  gBanuitee  of  their  < 

LITERAMY  EXCELLENCE  ^ 

AVD  PSJLOnCAL  ADAFTAnOV  TO  THE  8CH00X.-B00X. 

The  Beries  oonslsta  of  * 

UliilMiii. 

THE  HEW  AHEBIOAH  FIBBT  SEADEB 20  cents. 

TEE  KEW  AMEBICAir  8E00KD  BEADEB 30  oents. 

THE  HEW  AMEBIOAH  THIBD  BEAJDEB 60  oents. 

THE  HEW  AHEBIOAN  FOUBTH  BEASEB- 60  oents. 

THE  HEW  AMEBIOAH  FIFTH  BEADEB 90  oents. 

-— -    mm 

The  anthon  have  endeavored  to  coznbtne  all  the  advantages  of 

THB  WOBD  METHOD,  THE  ABO  METHOD, 

THE  PHONIO  SYSTEM  AND  OBJECT  TBACHINO. 
Tke  REAOINQ  MATTER  and  ENQRAVINQ8  ar«  NEW,  FRESH  and  ORIQINAL. 

SPECIMENS  will  be  Bent,  and  SPECIAX  nrTRODVCTORY  PRICES  will 
be  made,  TO  AIX  SCHOOL  AUTHORITIES  who  desire  to  change  their  tect- 
kooke  on  Reading  for 


APPROVED  SOHOOL-BOOKJ?- 


tebelFs  New  6e«cr&P^Mi| 

Practical,  Scientific,  XnezpenslTd,  and  give  VniTenal  SatisftctioB. 


COMMON  8CH00L  SERIES. 


MZTCHELL'S  NEW  HSST  LESSONS  IN  aSOaBAFB?. 
ICTCHELL'S  NEW  F&D£AB7  aSOaBAFET. 
MITCHELL'S  NEW  INTSBMEDIATS  aEOaBAFHT. 
HAND-BOOS  OF  KAF  SBAWINQ. 

ADVANCED  SERIES. 

lOTCHELL'S  NEW  SCHOOL  aSOaBAFHT  AND  ATLAS. 
MITCHELL'S  NEW  FH7SICAL  OEOaBAFHT. 
MITCHELL'S  NEW  ANCIENT  aEOOBAFHT. 
MITCHELL'S  ANCIENT  ATLAS. 

If OTICE  TO  EDUCATOBS.— Mitcheirs  Ne-w  Geographies  are  no  zxier^  eacpe- 

rixnenta.  The  actual  teat  of  thousands  of  schools  has  proved  the  superforitxfif 
both  the  system  and  the  series.  These  books  contain,  among  their  featuieii 
everything  of  merit  claimed  for  certain  ''new  «y«f0>rM^— the  only  difference 
being:  Mitchell,  free  f^m  a  bias  for  combinations  of  difficult  theories  and 
indefinite  facts,  presents  Oeography  In  a  logical,  teachable,  and  sensible  msB- 
ner.    Please  JBaoa>mine  and  Compare, 


CHARAGTERISnmL 


1.  Simplicl 
Text. 

2.  Gntdsaland  c<nk3tuit. 
tneut. 

3.  CoDcieeness  mod 
of  defluitii'ns.  . 

4.  Eleguace  and  accuia^  a  fli 

tDHM* 

b.  Faithful  and  attneCiie  1^ 
tratlons. 

6.  Uniform  neihod  ai  itm^ 
Bimilar  topics. 

T.  Poliiicul  and  PhjiriniKlsii 
plij  given  equjil  promiXf«Me. 

8.  A  practical  map  dnwof 


»    »    » 


MITCHELL*S  NEW  OUTLINE  MAPS, 

SBIAI«I«  SERIES,  in  Portfolios  or  on  Rollers,         .         -         -        Ten  Ifollan  a  set 

MITCHELL'S  NEW  OUTLINE  MAPS, 

I<AR€(E  SERIES,  on  Rollers,     .-----  Twenty  JH^Uflurs  a 

Bdaulifiil,  accurate,  and  antiraly  naw. 


•   ^   » 


Up  to  the  times;  complete,  but  not  redundant;  the  great  Historical  Uidtt, 
eventful  epochs,  and  important  dates,  presented  in  the  lively  and  pleasing 
style  of  vrhich  Peter  Parley  is  peculiarly  the  master;  ineiudini^ 


Child's  PletortAl  History  of  V.  S. 
Pictorial  History  of  the  U.  S« 
Pictorial  History  of  Ensland, 
Pictorial  History  of  France. 


Pictorial  History  of  Rome. 
Pictorial  History  of  CJreccc 
Pictorial  History  of  the  Wcri^ 
Pictorial  BTatiiral  Btlstory, 


Hartlndale's  Primary  Speller, 
nartlndale*s  Complete  Speller* 
TBailey's  Scholar's  Companion. 
Binghanoi's  English  Orammar. 
Blngfham's  I«atln  Series. 
Hart's  English  Grammar. 
Hart's  Constitution  of  U.S. 


Coppee's  Elements  of  RheUrie. 
Coppee's  Elements  of  I«oirie. 
Coppee's  Academic  Speaker. 
Tenney's  Oeology. 
Stockhardt's  Chemistry. 
Hows'  Ijadles'  Readers. 
Haldeman's  Affixes,  new  aditios. 


MITCHELL'S  QEOGRAPHIEt,  QOODRICH'8  HISTORIES,  &o.,  &o.,  can  l>e  obtained  upon 
thrf  most  liberal  terms  for  introduction.  Send  for  Price  Lists  and  Circulars. 
Correspondence  and  visits  of  Teachers  and  others  interested  in  school  litera- 
ture, cordially  invited. 

E.  H.  BUTLER  Sc  COm 


J 
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The  School  Index,  or  "Eoll  of  Honor." 

'*  Manor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise  : 
Act  weil  your  part^  there  ail  the  honor  Ucb/* 

To  teachers  who  keep  a  record  of  the  work  performed  bj  their . 
eLaaseg,  and  are  weary  of  writing  out,  week  after  week,  the  names 
and  relative  merits  of  each  of  their  pnpils,  the  School  Iki>xx  will 
be  welcome,  on  acoonnt  of  the  ease  with  which,  by  its  aid,  th^  can 
accomplish  what  has  hitherto  been  an  aidnons  task.  Its  constmo- 
tion  b  clearly  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  cat.  It  consists  of* 
frame  in  which  are  arranged  small  pieces  of  wood,  on  which  the 
names  of  the  pupils  are  to  be  written.  These  can  be  taken  out  and 
moved  at  pleasure.  One  side  of  the  frame  is  hinged  to  admit  of  ita 
being  opened  when  any  change  in  the  position  of  a  name-strip  is 
required.  On  the  other  side,  which  is  boxed,  are  nnmbers,  as  shown 
in  the  eat. 

In  connection  with  the  Aid§  to  School  Discipline,  the 

School  Index  furnishes  an  accurate  and  reliable  means  of 
showing  the  standing  of  every  pupU.  The  "  Aids"  and  the  "  Index*' 
together,  form  a  perfect  System  of  School  Records.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  a  "  quarter"  or  any  specified  time,  each  pupU  produces  liis 
Cards  and  Certificates,  and  his  rank  being  determined  by  the  num- 
ber of  these  in  his  possession,  his  name  can  easily  be  put  in  its  proper 
place  in  the  Index.  If  any  error  in  arrangement  is  discovered,  ft 
can  be  easily  corrected.  In  this  respect,  the  superiority  of  the  School 
Index  over  the  ordinary  Merit  Uoll  is  readily  seen.  Where  the  Aids 
are  not  used^  the  Index  can  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  "  Merit 
Roll"  or  "  School  Record," — the  preparation  of  which  has  always 
caused  a  waste  of  much  valuable  time  and  effort. 

The  Index  may  be  used  to  show  the  standing  of  each  pup] 
as  to  scholarship  alone,  or  scholarship  together  with  deportment  and 
attendance.  As  it  is  to  be  displayed  in  a  prominent  place,  where  it 
can  be  seen  and  examined  not  only  by  the  pupils  but  by  parents  and 
others  who  visit  the  schools,  it  will  necessarily  have  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  conduct  and  diligence  of  the  classes. 

If  desired,  it  can  be  used  to  show  the  rank  of  each  pupil  as  to  beha- 
vior alone,  and  in  this  case,  will  be  a  powerful  aid  in  school  govem- 
.  mcnt — ^BBiNo  FIRST  depending  on  bbino  good,  every  one  will  nat- 
urally strive  to  excel  in  good  conduct 

The  School  Index  is  simple  hi  construction;  easily  man- 
aged ;  can  never  get  out  of  order,  there  being  no  "  machinery"  what- 
ever about  it ;  can  be  introduced  without  making  any  changes  in 
the  manner  of  governing  or  marking;  is  neat  in  design ;  and  b  light, 
portable,  and  cheap. 

Wherever  introduced,  its  use  has  been  atteaded  with  the  hap- 
plen  result!,  and  has  called  forth  the  praise  of  experienced 
teachen. 

Price,  plain,  •  •    t^^OO 

Price,  MA«u&o  of  blaclL  iaraliivt«         •         •  $S*SO 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn   &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

14   Bond   St.,   New  York. 
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A  MAGAZINE  OF 

POPULAR  INSTRUCTION  AND  LITERATURE. 
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"It  is  always  good." — Commonwealth, 

"  A  lively  and  independent  Monthly." — American  Naiwxdtst. 

"  The  leading  Educational  Journal  in  America." — Ijmisville  Journal. 

"  Particularly  desirable  are  the  clear,  candid  statements  of  the  onnsn&Ilj  ^- 
reviews  of  text-books." — Rotmd  Table. 

"  Its  articles  are  short  and  comprehensive.  Its  notices  of  books  and  critid-->it5  r 
and  intelligent." — National  Intelligencer, 

"  It  is  Invalaable  to  all  who  have  children  to  edncaie  or  school  tazei  t:  a 


L  For  Club  of  Four  new  Subscribers  (with  $8)  One  Subscription  Free,  ff '« 
by  mail,  ''Watson's  Manual  of  Oalisthenics,"  very  fully  illustrated — Mmk  vr li 
cises,  etc.,  etc. ;  or,  "  The  School  Lawyer,"  comprising  the  Laws  of  all  the  bi- 
important  educational  subjects,  carefully  compiled,  arranged,  and  explained,  bTin:  \ 
of  the  New  York  Bar. 

2.  For  Club  of  Six  (with  $12)  we  will  send  free,  "Wedgwood's  OofsuJ 
and  Z«aws  of  the  U.  S.,"  giWng  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Present  Organiiititt 
State  and  National  Governments.  It  helps  every  one  to  discharge  with  intoUiir:^* 
fidelity  his  duties  to  the  State  and  to  the  Nation,  and  to  conduct  his  private  a^' 
safety  to  himself  and  justice  to  others.  The  ablest  jurists  commend  it  mo?t  l«r- 
The  need  of  the  knowledge  presented  is  undeniable.     (Price,  cloth,   S3.50.) 

3.  For  Club  of  Fifteen  (with  $30)  we  will  send  by  express  "  Worcester^  DJ 
trated  Quarto  Unabridged  Dictionary,"  1786  quarto  pages  (price,  $12).  S;»  'i 
pages,  with  recommendations  from  eminent  scholars,  on  application. 

4.  Foi"  Club  of  Sixty  (with  $120)  we  will  send  by  express  a  handsome  GroW  ^*^ 
Latly's  size,  Lever  movement,  full  jewelled,  hunting  case,  18  karat  (worth  $50J.       ! 

5.  For  Club  of  One  Hundred  (with  $200)  we  will  send  by  express  a  hand-M^ic.  &^ 
Watch,  Gentleman's  size,  fiill  plate.  Lever  movement,  manufactured  by  U.  S.^V5.'fi-j 
(worth  $90).  ' 

6.  For  Club  of  One  Hundred  and  Fiptt  (with  $300)  we  will  ship  an  de^i^t  V 
Octave,  Double  Reed,  Five  Stops  Organ,  with  Knee  Swell,  selected  from  Ma*^  ^ 
Hamlin's  unrivalled  instruments.     (Manufacturers'  price,  $125). 

7.  For  Four  Hundred  and  Fifty  Subscribers  with  ($900)  all  op  above  Fsf*^  ^, 


Cluu  Rates  (without  premiums) — 5  Subscribers  for  $8;  10  Subscribers,  $15;  -^" 
scribers,  $30.     (Club  Subscribers  may  be  at  different  offices.) 

^^  Agents  are  wanted  in  every  locality.    Circulars  lent  on  rtce^F^  ^ 
postage.    Specimens,  30  cents  each. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  fpubHshers, 

14  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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JFree  of  Charge  to  alt  who  remit  J^OWfor  7872. 


i  1 

I  THE  TBJLBLT  TOLUMB  C0NTAIK8 

I  OVER   600   PAGES   OF   CHOICE   EEADHTG, 

'  On    every  conceivable  topic,  valuable  to  all    who   are   interested    in 

Education. 

J.  W.  Schermerhom  &  Co., 

Pnblisliers  "American  Educational  Monthly/' 

^  14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


A  RELIEF  MAP  OF  THE  OMTED  STATES. 

Size,  9  in.  by  11  inches,  with  a  light  Wood  frame. 


This  "  raised"  Map  is  intended  to  fill  a  place  which  no  Engraved  Map 
can  fill.  It  shows  the  United  States  as  they  are,  exhibiting  the  hills, 
mountains,  and  valleys  in  their  precise  elevations.  The  rivers  and  lakes 
are  presented,  and  the  principal  towns  are  located,  as  well  as  the  greater 
rail-road  lines.  The  snow  regions,  the  deserts,  the  fertile  lands,  the 
lowlands  and  the  highlands  are  indicated  by  the  colors. 

Its  size  has  been  made  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  Schools, 
and  yet  it  will  serve  the  purpose  of  a  beautiful  and  appropriate  picture 
for  the  walls  of  the  Library. 

Description  and  encomium  are  hardly  necessary.  It  tells  the  story  of 
the  surface  of  the  United  States  at  a  glance.  It  is  exact,  beautiful  and 
inexpensive. 

Price,  by  Express,  $1.25.    It  may  be  mallei  pre-paid,  for  $1.50. 

J.  W,  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


New  Publications. 


WHITE'S  PUPII-'S  DAIIiT  RBCORI>-    (Jufet  issued).     Cap  8to.    36 

12  cents. 

WHITB^S   TEACHER'S j  CIj Ada    RBCOtlD.      (Just  issuefl).    Cap   4to 

Price  $1 

'  Either  Record  sent  by  Mill  oa  nce^t  of  price. 
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THE  ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES.  Complete  Series  in  Three  Rooks.  Entirelj  Uw 
mrtlter,  Maps  and  Illustrations,    ^cimen  pagen  tent  to  any  addren. 

1VH1TE*S  GRADED  SCIIOOIi  ARITUSIETICS.    Complete  Series  in  Tbree  Books. 

BCUBCTIC  8YSTB1I  OF  PENMANSHIP.  Copy-Book,  Exercise-Book,  Hand-BMfc 
and  Writing-Cards. 

HARVEY'S  GRAMMARS,  Norton'a  P»&Uosopl&y,  SchuyUr's  J^Hf%^  Scaytert 
Compute  Algebra,  Kidd'a  Rhetorical  Reader,  Cole's  Im«tit«to  Reader. 
die.,  d(o.,  dfc.,  dfc. 

j»-  IVe  have  added  »S  paget  qf  lUuitratione  to  our  new  DESC11IPTI7E  C ATALOGUK, 
and  will  9end  U  gratis  to  any  addreu, 

WILSON,     HINKLE    &     CO., 
137   Walnut  8t„  28  Bond   Street, 

CINCINNATI.  'KEW  YOML 


ONG 


A  NEW  SCHOOL  BOOK,  by 
H.  S.  Perkins.  Price,  S7.50  per 
dozen.  Contains  over  two  hun- 
dred new  and  beautiful  Songs, 
Duets,  etc.,  by  Will  S.  Hays,  Web- 
ster, Thomas,  etc.  Every  thing  is 
new,  fresh,  and  sparkling.  Con- 
tents and  specimen  pages  sent  free. 
Sample  copies  mailed  free  of  post- 
age to  teachers  Tor  65  cents.  Liberal 
terms  for  introduction. 


Subscribers  to  Peters'  Musical 
Monthly  are  getting  their  Music 
for  less  than  two  cents  a  piece. 
Those  who  have  not  seen  this 
Musical*  Magazine  should  send  30 
cents  for  a  sample  copy.  The  musk 
is  by  Hays,  Thomas,  Kinkel*  Pers- 
ley,  and  other  popular  writers. 

Two  back  numbers  for  40  cents. 
Four  back  numbers  for  75  cents. 
Subscribers  get 

ixaR 


II« 


Worth  of  Music  for  $3. 


Address 

J.  L.  PETERS,  599  Broadway,  New  York. 

t^"Teachers  sending  us  their  orders  for  $10  worth  of  Music, can  claim 
a  year's  subscription  to  Peters'  Musical  Monthly. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


FBO^.  RXXULM  OBCDXT,  U*Am  of  TUdea  Idtdies*  .SAinlxiary,  NewSamp- 
sliire,  has  prexMured  an  important  book,  enUtled  **  TEACHERS*  BfANUAI^.'' 
X^  treats  of  th«  Discipline  of  the  school,  and  the  Teacher's  Qnallftcatlon  and 
"^^Vork,  with  Practioal  Soffffestions  upon  every  topic  that  will  be  likely  to 
oooupy  his  attention ;  it  also  contains  valnable  Jtules  and  Sxplcu^tions  for  the 
J^ivisibility  and  F^perties  of  Numbers,  by  Ephraim  Wrig-ht,  M.  A.  The  work 
canxiot  f^il  to  be  of  great  value  to  every  educator.  It  will  be  issued  in  October 
in  one  volume,  ISmo,  prioe  $1.00.     Copies  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

THOMPSON,  BIGELOW  &  BROWN,  PoblMiers, 

New  Educational  Books. 


History  of  England  and  of 
the  English,  in  Literature,  the  Arts,  and  Ciyili- 
sation,  as  well  as  id  Public  Affiiirs.  With  three 
Maps.  For  Students  ^nd  for  Popular  Uto.  By 
Bknj.  J.  LossiHG.  Large  xamo,  doth  extra, 
$2.50.    School  edition,  ^j.oo. 

This  work  is  intone  handsome  volume  of  about 
6^  pa^S«B>  »nd  has  been  carefully  prepared  by  the 
Editor  for  uopular  use.  It  is  a  very  comprehensive 
outhneofthe  History  of  England  from  the  time  of 
the  Ancient  Britons  to  the  year  187 1,  and  contains 
every  leading  fact  in  thst  history  essential  to  a  gene- 
ral undersunding  of  the  progress  of  the  countr^r  from 
iU  barbarian  state  to  its  prtsent  condition  of  highest 
civilization. 

In  additioD^to  the  usual  record  of  Civil  and  Military 
transactions,  it  also  gives  a  view  of  society  through 
all  the  various  periods,  in  which  are  noted  the  charac- 
ter and  growth  of  religion,  laws*  aod  govenunent ;  the 
manners,  costumes,  customs,  amusements,  and  gene- 
rajl  social  condition  of  the  people ;  tJie  development 
of  national  industry  in  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 
Manufactures,  and  the  increase  of  national  wealth  ; 
and  the  intellectual  and  moral  progress  manffested  in 
the  cultiTatton  of  Literature,  S«ianc^  and  the  Fine 
Art*  »    ' 


A  i^eaeral  description  of  the  most  important  places 
mentioned  in  the  narrative :  brief  biographies  of 
leading  characters ;  notices  of  the  fiimilies  ot  British 


IBVIKO.  Washingrton  and  the  Ameri<> 
can  Revolution.  Condensed  from  the 
larger  work,  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Young 
Persons.  With  Illustrations.  By  Washikgton 
Irving.  Large  larho,  700  pp.,  cloth  extra,  $2.50 ; 
gilt  edge,  la-oa    Text- Book  Edition,  $2.35. 

IBTINO.  Orayon  Reader.  Comprising 
selections  from  the  writings  of  Washington  Irving. 
For  Schools  and  Classes,    tamo,  cloth,  ^i.oo. 

HBJfiVJBB.    fitadent's  Own  Speaker.    A 

Manual  of  Declamation  and  Oratory  for  School 

and  Home  Use.    xamo,  boards,  75  cents ;  cloth, 

90  cents. 

"  The  general  rules  laid  down,  and  the  suggestions 
thrown  out  are  excellent,  while  the  pieces  given  for 
declamation  are  w^l  chosen.  The  book  d^rves  a 
wide  circulation." — PhUa,  Suquirtr. 

I^BBTT.     Qerman  Primer.     Square   x6nio. 
Illustrated,  cloth,  ^1*00. 


The  title  of  "German  Primer"  suggests,  at  once, 
the  plan  of  the  work :  Practice  before  Theory,  with- 

- out  regard  to  the  age  of  the  scholar. 

naonarchs  and  contemMrarysovmieignst  «  tableof  |_^__    --.     ^ -^        ^    ^  •       ,    u 

chronologjr  and  an  analytical  hidex,  greatly  add  to    PaEU.   First  Steps  in  German.  8vo,  cloth, 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  work.  I        $,.25.    Highly  commended  and. widely  used. 

SiMlc  *^'5*  *gVP«P*»<k  *>  teachers  for  examination  on  receipt  of  half* the  "catalogue  price." 
n    orcmpe  ogues.  ^^   ^^   PUTNAM   &   SONS, 

Fourth  Avenue  and  23d  Street^  New  Fork. 


ORKJINAL  in  .style  of  engraving,  coloring,  lettering,  and  general  appearance.  An  Index  to  every 
T.  «ap  and  a  General  Index  to  the  Whole  Atlas.  Zand's  Descriptive  Hand-Atlas  of  the  Worid. 
In  preparatioa-^ight  ntraban  now  ready.  BMutifrilly  engraved  and  printed  in  colors,  and  to  be  issued  in 
iwenty^ve  numbers,  at  60  cents  each,  as  a  companion  to  ZelPs  EtuycUptdia;  commencing  March,  iSjr. 
and  to  be  completed  daring  the  year  187*.  TWs  will  be  the  most  artfetiiTthe  best,  the  most  reliable,  and 
Sl.fc"*S    '^rt  '  c'^*'  ^*!V.*".  th". country  can  approach  it  in  beauty,  finish,  and  reliability. 

Each  Map  will  have  wifh  it  ao  Alphabetical  Index,  containing  every  City,  Town,  County,  River,  Cape, 
^^Jr^^  *^*  Tr^"  ^!K*"  '■'??.*'  J^e  Map,  with  directions  whereby,  in  a  moment,  any  place  may  be 
!?Si^!E;  J^*?-  .^**f  •,?"."  ^  ^  ^^  *  8eneral  index  of  ix  the  names  upon  aOl  the  Maps. 
•  SL??'  P^'"'"X*?  **«  United  States  will  be  issued  last,  so  as  to  include  the  census  and  all  other 
t£^  of  i870»  whidi,  not  now  ready,  will  be,  however,  before  the  Maps  of  this  country  are  reached. 
The  Maps,  also,  of  France  and  Prussia  will  not  be  issued  until  the  changes  in  boundaries,  if  any.  are 
determined  upon.  That  of  Afrioi  will  contain  recent  discoveries  not  to  be  found  upon  any  other  atlas, 
£y**  .      «***«**  twenty-five,  all  over  that  number  will  be  delivered  Gratis  to  .Subscribers.  | 

^r  A  sample  number  will  be  sent  to  any  addresa  upon  the  receipt  of  twenty-five  centa.    Address 

T.  SLLWOOD  Z22LL,  Ptiblisher  of  Zell's  ?opnlar  Sncyclopedia, 

w.»  v^i.  ^»        *r     .  *     ^_  *•!•  *''  *"**  *®  South  Sixth  8tr»«t,  PhUadelphl*. 
NewTork  Oflioe— Ko.  6  Beekman  fit^  ^  w 


Valuable  Aids  for  Schools. 


JLm  TS»  O.  On.'rclSy  22x28  in.  Sheets,  40c 
Mounted « 75& 

Hfultlplloatlon  Oard.09  21x2s  in. 
Sheets,  40c    Mounted 75c 

Above  are  of  the  largest  kind  made,  and  one  Set 
will  suffice  for  an  entire  room,  thus  avoiding  the  ne- 
cessity and  expense  of  a  small  Card  Tor  each 
sdiolar. 

NTe-^jf  Sobool  Mottoes.— The  set 

consists  of  twelve  large,  handsome.  Colored  Cards, 
of  assorted  colors,  containing  twenty  diiferent  and 
appropriate  Mottoes  to  be  hung  m  the  SdK>ol 
Room.  I'hey  wHl  be  found  an  omaaient,  as  well  as 
valuable  aid  to  the  teacher. 
Price,  per  BaU»  pi«'paid     75c. 


AJids  to  l^toliool  I>lsoIpllne. 

—A  substitute  for  School  Recoids,  Reports  and  Pri- 
ses. New  and  appropriate  Designs,  printed  in  col- 
ors. They  are  put  up  in  sets  of  500,  vis :  80  Certi- 
ficates, 120  Chews,  aoo  Cards,  xoo  single  Merits  and 
Half  Merits. 
Price  per  set,  mailed,       $t  »$ 

qriie   IVo^vr  ISoUr»(  1    Miedal.— 

This  Prize  Medal  is  made  of  pure  white  metal,  and 
is  stamped  with  ^ipropriate  insignia  and  mottoes. 
Price  ajc,  or  per  mail,  pre-paid 35c. 


Tlie  nCeaoliers'  I»ooU:©t 

flTlStei*. — This  is  the  •nlv  Recister  which  pre- 
sents, on  one  paggt.  the  dailn  w«eUy,  moothly,  and 
quarterly  average  ot  the  pupil. 

Handsomely  printed    and   bound.    •  Price,   per 
mail 75c. 

l^^oHolar's  llVeolcly  liepoirts, 

in  sheets,  per  xoo      ....     • ....    1^150 


This  little  book  is  a  weekly  RMOfd  mt  tke  SAmh 
attendance,  deportment,  scholarahip,  etc    It  is  ■- 
mirably  ananged,   and    will     be    rorasd  a  yAdk 
adjun^ 
Price  per  dosen,  84c.    Per  buO. fi  k 


!E2\irelca   IL1lq.11  Id 

This  article  makes  a  euffao  which  rivals  die  bee 
wall  slates,  is  black,  never  crambiea,  and  Ron 
hard  and  smooth.  It  can  be  applied  to  any  kade 
board  or  wall.  Put  up  in  tin  cans,  and  c»s  be  bi 
any  distance.     Pints,  ^1  75  ea.     Quarts. I3  s 


WumerioAi     f*x*<ftme0. 


144  bdi.  1? 


M 


M 


%a  SO  da.to$5»^ 
**  Chamois....  sod* 


niaolc  ISoarcls. — (Prepared  miA  Ea- 

reka  SIatin|;V— All  sizes.  Ash  irame,  sac  ftr  ^. 
ft. ;  Walnut  fiame,  60c.  per  sq.  ft.,  slated  bodt  ado. 

Greometrioal  Fo]*zn0»  inaeatbaL 

jrnce* .«•  ....         ••»■         ••••         •«•«    ^3 ' 

IN'ei^r  Forms  unci    &€>11A»-** 

Object  Teaching — consisting  of  64  pieces,  esd  esc 
being  stam|>ed  with  its  numoer  to  cotiewpood  «tt 
the  ust  which  accompanies  the  b«b  Tais  a  Ac 
only  complete  set  in  the  market. 

O^rmnacitio  Api>cii?at:ii«— ^ 

as  Dumb  Bells,  Wands,  Rings*  Indian  Clab^  ciCi 
etc. 
Send  for  Catalogues. 


New  School  Books,  etCe 


A   NEW  SONG  BOOKp 

The  WiM^m  Qf  ^QhQQil  S^ngs. 

By  paoF.  WM.  THiiiUraHABT. 


Its  beautiful  illastrations  make  it  a  decided  no- 
velty. Its  excellent  and  appropriate  Music;  its 
carefully  selected  Poetry,  and  its  superior  system  of 
Instruction  in  the  elements  of  Music,  make  it  The 
▼ary  best  Sohool  Mualo  Book  erer  Pub- 
Ilahed. 

ipr*.  Its  Sonffs  are  adapted  to  every  posuble  oc- 
casion in  every  kind  of  school 

Price,  per  mail,  60c.    Per  dox ^00 

*«©tep  "by  ©t©p,»»  or  Tint  Lesson 
Book.  Handsomely  illustrated,  and  consisting  of 
graduated  Lessons,  from  A,  B,  C,  to  spelling  and 
reading.    Price,  per  mail a5C 

@mltli's  Oomplete  Speller's 

^MCaimaL^New  and  enlarged  Edition.  This 
Manual  conuins  a  large  and  well-selected  collection 
of  test  words  in  English  Orthography,  with  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  and  fell  definition  attached  to 
each  word.    It  contains  also,  lessons  in  Dictation 

J.  A.  Bancroft  &  Co., 

612  Ara^  St.,  Fhilaielphia. 


tbecr 
35c 


Exerdsee,  and  a  full  list  of  woida  of  riadlar 
datipn  but  different  meaning,  togalher 
signification.    Prioet  per  aiaih.*.    ••». 
Librml  ttrms/or  mirwUiCti^iu 

"f^-y  "First  I>ra^frlii»-Hoolc- 
For  Slate  Sxerolsea*— Bj  Joii> 

CoLLiHS,  Artist, 

A  work  long  wanted  for  iaatmctioa  in  Drawing  oa 
the  Slate,  enibradng  Straight  and  Curved  luet, 
Capital  and  Script  Letters,  Nnmends,  Familiar  Ob- 
jects, Animals,  etc.,  with  lull  nftge  of  instiacliaB, 
<»posite  each  plate,  for  pupil  ana  teacher. 

It  is  eleianuy  printed  and  bound,  showiag  tk 
model  in  wliite.    Price,  per  mail 4^ 

LAefni  dtdmii^n  tp  Ctanft, 


School  Furhitvrr  of  every  variety,  ScW 

and  miscellaneous  Books,  Stationery,  dobes,  Uxfi, 
Charts,  etc,  etc    Stmdfmr  Catml^^wt, 

J.  W.  Sohennerhom  ^Ga, 

14  Bond  St»  UTew  7ork. 


ROBERT  PATON, 


FURNITUEE, 

Sondaf  Selioal  aad  Lwtar*  Beom  S«tU 

BIjA.CK?a30A.RDS,  Ac.,  Ao., 


.    tt.    B.  —  ParOiulir    ■tMsdoa    u    ukcd    lor 
Tbs  FkMnt  BaTsmblB  BetM*. 


rFo  rFeaoliers. 

3  HERUiD  OF  SEILTH.  3 

Wb  send  the  HERALD  OF  HEALTH 
to  Teachers  at  half  price,  or  |1.00  >  T^or, 
60  pageii  mootUy,  and  every  Teacher 
ihould  have  it. 

RUO  WHAT  IS  SUI  IT  THE  MESI. 

Tta  A'rtT  !"«*  T-r^wu  nn :  "  A"  «  '  pr™*"  rf 
ir^teoninUB'  in  the  depvnmetil  of  Phenol  CulEor*. 
ii  enjoti  th*  aid  of  numEiou  Kund  tluakxi  ud 

Dr.  Dio  LvwH,  In  1  litur  to  Dr.  Hotbrook,  tba 
Bditu,  uv>:  "  Thi  Hkk:ii.d  or  Health  Ai&^ 
M.    Tlw  fritodm  jjf  Phj«oloficiil  Chifalimit]- ' 


The  Mumdabi  Btli»  aft,  "Thii  [>  one  oTllw 
varf  tew  pnbLiatieni  ihit  m  <xb  coiuciaidonlr  t»- 
cSBmKttd  Co  BWT  bodT." 

Tlie  A'.  Y.  Entnine  Put  WKf,  "We  an  ilm;! 
«onia«d  thii  Joanul  wlitiaut  qiuliSeadon." 

The  CAiMw  AAamr  nn.  "  II  U  cmfdUr  ud 
40Mlr  I»ci>A  froo  a»*r  I*  COTK" 
Addieas 
▼OOS  ft  BOLBBOOX,  TdblUhMi, 


latUle 


ILIBRlRTOFEOWimN, 

SEST  W5ITEB3  Of  ALL  COrmTBHS. 

.     Vol.  I_Iioaka'>  ThoasliU  an  Ka«eB- 


ToLU 

BaadlBBt  Mlltoa'a  Eptrtle  on  Bdaiw 
UiM,  witk  I.tT«  of  Idcka  nad  MUtoa. 

TaL  HI. Hsraoa  Hann'a  Paper*  on 

IkrB  WtmdT  af  Phr*lal«sr  ><•  Behoola. 

Val.   XT — SmttlBb     CnlTanlty    A4<    ' 
*>■■■■  I      n\    mm,    bb     Literary    an« 
BcatloBt    (')  F»Bdo,   au 
eflir«H«a^irerk;  (<)Ca^ 
l/la,  BB  Um  Chile*  af  Baoka. 

Tal,  T—Tfea    BtU«    IM    the    Pablls 

B«oMa-4Iu  OvlMtou  of  IndlTldnab 
MKl    of'   tba     Fraaa,    witb      JadUlal 

Vak  TI— The  BtWe  la  the  Pablle 
Betaaalt,  Part  H^  ein*titlnlB«  the  Ail- 
4re*a>a   af   A>  D.  Mayo  aBd   llunnaa 

OtbwTdaBH,!!  )N|lnliM,  «n  bi  iOf  uuncal. 

'~ieoardeiigB  toBlkeCoHPLarm  akdStani^ 

EDiTioHtof  the  mekioF  Edganicnalwrilen 

of  EaiiMBce,  and  nduce  the  eul  to  i  miniiniiiii. 
WehanidoHedinBdelinnraucceulul  in  Fnnn, 
wbich  pan  (he  fwiilane  of  iIh  biu  minda  viibia 
■1m  leuii  af  alL 

B*  nlot    TMnmr-nra  Cum  a  tcI.,  poil-p^d. 

J.  W.  Schermeriioni  &  Co., 
14  B<ma  St.,  ITew  Tork. 


UmiTED  wmE 

School  lateria), 


AFTASATTS, 

Blaok  Boards, 

■  aoit,  CHARTS, 

GUobw,  lUpi, 
Orauiaatle  Appantntf.  Otifeot  Tfianlitnr 
Apparatoa. 

SCHOOL  nmNiruEE 

Article!  for  eveir  School." 


J.  W   Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

■      UAHCTACTmaSi 

«(w  Tork. 


To  lU  Ab—  who  nol  weU-quaM^  TcKhani 
To  rapreaent  Teichan  who  Mck  podtisna ; 
>o  £itt  pannta  iDfcmaiioa  af  pwd  Schsola 
To  aaU,  nat,  and  amhaBfa  SAool  Pnpaniei 


ix  ytaij  hire  /rmJ  It  affdeni 
I  aiQWT  TBACMaa  voa  rm  ■ight  »tAC«." 
;.  W,  SCHERMERHORN,  AM.,  Acrbit. 
14  BmJ  St.,  Ntm  y*r* 


Jeffers'  Panoramic  Apparatus, 


rant  II  more  uninrHlly  mHricnccd  br  tucben  of  young  rliildm  than  Aat  ^  m 
vhertby  (heir  tnsEmclign  mur  b«  rtldly  plucnLcd  i&  An  alLiacEivv  baubt,  and  U 
iiittl4fm1</U,maf  It  inibhliKSlaiUi]' inlaiighl.fr Ml  ^ietfyft^talnt/trK  Pin 


jimfit  ftffiitralMS  wl 


Limiting  oburvatian  to.  a  singU  object, 

udalu  of  ea^ir  k^inf-lham  tonotiu  AroAclhnc  Ihingi,  for  the  putfoH  of  a 
lliu  is  of  the  gttalcit  iD?p4T1iMz  Din  vd  tomid' 

Making  Inttrn^iicm  tnieresiing.  Simple,  Practical,  aud  Rapid. 

I  in  iidinlnbly  Iltalned  iri  Jirriis'  Pahokuii 
1 J  c wHcb.  by  mmw  of  u»lt*.  J  n> 


fail  AppintnimrbceAnCiscly  Mated  uKiIIdwi:  iit.  It  crdin  and  hnMi  tbe 
id.  n  makes  JvinictJEti  rapid  "nd  pleasant,  jd.  It  eavei  lime,  laber^  aad 
*[h.  lltf  Fconnn^caJ  :  b  rMim  Kill  of  cbildreo  may  be  liiigbt  al  nnce ;  prJD- 
id  the  Appiratui  wflt  outliii  mwy  •«>  <A  ordbiaiy  charti. 
ALSv— N.  A.  Calki™,  Si*eTfcitemJeot  of  Primary  School)  for  New  Yorit  Otj,  ays  of 
thif  Apparatus  :  **  Ft)  pmctical  adf  nlalion  tn  p»e  in  the  Hrbnol-rmm.  has  been  IhoTOfighly  tested.  It  now 
needibut  to  be  a«eii  to  b«  approvH  :^and  only  '^.be  uaed  to  lead  any  leachei  who  nana  the  Bett  Appa< 

Fnm  tht  i^-in^sal  of  iht  Modii  Ptimary  Sduxi,  und^  (it  dirKHon  qf  Ou  Iformal  CcOtrt, 

To  Ml.  Jirr»»— iVnr- Jfr;  Havliii  tued  four  Paaonnic  Reading  Apparalui,  I  taka  nnch  pleaaiiR 
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AN   AUTUMN    STROLL. 

WE  find  it  strange  that  an  American  poet  should  have 
set  his  lyre  to  a  doleful  key  in  singing  of  our 
American  Autumn.  And,  stranger  still,  that  he  should 
have  made  so  sad  a  song  about  her  in  the  days  of  his  youth, 
since,  to  the  boyish  mind,  no  season  of  the  year  is,  in 
general,  more  delightful.  To  us,  at  least,  as  we  look  back 
upon  them,  those  were  not  melancholy  days,  nor  the  sad- 
dest of  the  year,  that  linked  summer  to  winter  by  hours  as 
soft  and  sunny  as  our  climate  brings  us  in  October  and 
November. 

There  are  days,  perhaps,  in  the  later  Autumn,  when 
melancholy  thoughts  may  come  naturally  into  the  mind, 
but,  to  the  healthy  spirit,  there  is  no  room  for  them 
in  this  gay,  October  pageant,  when  Nature  crowns  .the  year 
with  beauty  and  plenty,  and  heaps  into  man's  bosom  all  her 
richest  gifts.  The  latest  theory  of  the  brilliant  coloring  of 
the  leaves  in  Autumn  is,  that  it  is  the  sign  of  their  hill 
ripening,  the  same  as  it  is  with  the  pear,  the  apple,  the 
peach,  or  any  fruit,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  prodigal  Nature 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  painting  she  has  bestowed  on  the 
i^pple's  cheek,  as  if  the  gold  of  the  Bartlett  pear,  or  the 
tawny  scarlet  of  the  Louise  Boune,  did  not  enough  express 
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the  fullness  of  her  generous  feelings,  and  she  must  teach  the 
leaves  to  hint  the  overflowing  bounty  to  whose  fiill  display 
her  resources  are  not  equal.    This  explanation  of  the  color- 
ing of  the  leaves — ^and  why,  if,  as  botanists  assert,   every 
fruit  is  merely  a  perfected  leaf,  should  not  the  reason  for  the 
change  of  color  in  each  be  the  same? — ^suggests   to  the 
croaker  the  sad  deduction  that,  in  Eden,  every  leaf  on  the 
autumnal  trees  set  into  a  perfect  fruit,  and  the  plant  thus 
fulfilled  its  destiny,  while,  in  our  degenerate  times,  the  vast 
majority  of  leaves  are  no  longer  capable  of  such  virtue,  but, 
conscious  of  their  deficiency,  have  only  power  to  blush,  and 
die.    The  hopeful  man,  on  the  cpntrary,  the  man  of  the 
future,  declares  with  energy  that  in  the  boasted  Eden  were 
only  crabs,  else  Eve  would  not  have  perilled  so  much  for  a 
single  pippin ;  and  that,  little  by  little,  the  leaves,  stirred  in 
their  sap  with  the  fine  instinct  of  a  brighter  day,  made  them- 
selves  pears  and  apples,  thus  setting  an  example  to  their 
race  that  successive  generations  have  nobly  followed,  and 
will  go  on  following,  until  the  lost,  imaginary  Eden  of  the 
croaker  shall  indeed  come  true. 

We  so  easily  lose  the  impression  made  upon  our  minds  by 
the  seasons  as  they  pass,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  each  October 
is  pronounced  more  splendid  than  its  predecessor.     Pro- 
bably there  is  little  diflerence  between  them,  and  a  close 
observer  will  find  the  picture  in  any  well-known  haunt  but 
slightly  changed,  from  year  to  year,  either  in  the  disposition 
of  the  colors  or  in  their  beauty  and  intensity.     One  might 
as  well  argue  a  great  difference  in  the  colors  of  the  apples 
of  successive  years.      On  the  whole,   Nature,  like  other 
artists,  does  not  much  vary  her  way  of  setting  her  pallette. 
In  her  million  years,  or  so,  of  experience  on  this  little  planet 
of  ours,  she  has  learned  to  please  her  own  eye,  and  to  satisfy 
her  own  exacting  taste.     She  does  not  like  experiment,  and 
we  may  believe  that  the  next  million  Octobers  will  look  the 
same  as  the  last  have  done  to  all  the  eyes  that  are  as  yet 
unborn. 

Far  better  than  any  novelty  in  the  woods  is  the  renewing, 
every  year,  the  friendships  of  the  year  before  ;  the  finding 
of  the  same  flowers  in  the  old  places ;  the  seeing  this  hac- 
matack  glow,  each  new  October,  with  the  same  rose-scarlet 
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bat  -we  have  known  for  a  dozen  years ;  the  watching  this 
:ia.gnificent  ash  turn  slowly  from  its  glad,  bright,  green,  to 
.  g'old  that  ever  deepens  and  deepens  until  it  seems  as  if, 
nxt  of  its  vast  tent  of  branches  all  the  garnered  sunsets  of 
lie  summer  were  streaming  to  make  night  forevermore 
rxipossible  and  forgotten.    When  we  stand  under  this  maple 
lh  the  Spring,  thick  set  all  over  with  flowers  for  leaves  and 
^orith  a  bee  for  every  flower,  the  heart  leaps  out  as  to  a  dear 
friend  come  back  to  life  after  a  well  nigh  mortal  sickness, 
but,  in  October,  when,  like  Elisha,  it  prepares  to  depart  in 
a.  chariot  of  fire,  we  no  less  recognize  a  well-remembered 
friend.    Yes,  Nature  is  a  steady  dame,  who  loves  the  old 
'ways,  and  having  set  her  house  in  order,  has  no  desire  for 
change*    The  flowers,  no  less  than  the  trees,  are  constant, 
and  we  walk  along  these  leafy  wood-streets  with  no  fear 
that  the  sweet-faced  inhabitants  will  have   '*  moved,"  as 
fickle  and  inconstant  men  are  so  fond  of  doing.     We  know 
where,  in  the  Spring,  to  find  the  flowers  as  they  come  :  the 
earliest  dog-tooth  violets,    the    anemones    and    hepaticas, 
blood-root,  and    trilium,  and    little-boys,    columbine    and 
mitella ;  we  go  straight  to  their  houses  and  are  sure  to  see 
them  looking  out  at  the  windows.    And,  so,  in  Autumn,  the 
gerardias,  and  chelones,  and  touch-me-nots,   the    ladies*- 
tresses,  and  bottle-gentians,  and  lobelias,  blue  and  scarlet, 
keep  their  places  and  greet  us  again  with  their  perpetual 
and  unchanging  youth.      The  fringed-gentian  is  another 
forever  recurring  delight,  and  lends  the  same  charm  to 
Autumn  that  the  violet  does  to  Spring.  •    It  is  the  most 
delicate  and  poetical  of  all  the  flowers  of  the  season,  as 
beautiful  in  form  as  in  color,  and  looks  the  very  spirit  of  the 
dying  year.    We  observe  in  the  gentians  how  true  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  are  in  their  habits  to  a  certain  type  which, 
in  some  one,  appears  in  full  perfection.     Thus,  the  bottle- 
gentian  never  opens  its  close-shut  buds,  and  the  fringed- 
gentian  has  a  wilful  way  of  closing  its  flowers  soon  after 
they  have  been  gathered.     If  the  flowers  are  set  in  the  sun, 
they  will  open ;   removed  to  the  shade,  they  close  and 
remain  so.    Is  the  bottle-gentian  aiming  to  be  an  open 
flower  some  day,  or  is  the  fringed-gentian  trying,  through 
long  ages,  to  close  itself  and  be  a  bottle-gentian  ?    It  should 
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seem  that  the  open  flower  must  be  the  more   perfect 
the  two. 

One  word  more  about  this  loveliest  of  our  autumnal  ¥3 
flowers.    Although,  generally,  a  shy  bloomer,  often  not  t 
be  found  at  all,  in  places  where  there  would  seem  to  be  a 
reason  for  its  refusing  to  appear,  it  sometimes  grows  pD 
ftisely,  and  the  fields  about  Stoclcbridge  and  Lenox,  in  M25. 
sachusetts,  are  made  as  blue,  with  its  flowers,  in  October,  s 
they  are  made  yellow,  with  the  dandelion,  in    the  Spring. 
Here,  in  our  neighborhood    (Irvington-on-Hudson),  Iher 
were  thought  not  to  be  native,  but  walking  along-  a  rod 
leading  over  the  hills  to  the  valley  of  the  Nepperhan,  wr 
caught  the  glance  of  a  blue  eye  from  between  its  fringti 
lashes,  and  ppuncing  down  upon  the  prize,  saw  there  wcrr 
two,  close  behind  this  last,  a  third,  and  behind   that  as 
Emerson  says  of  the  weeds  in  the  scholar's  garden,  four 
thousand    and    one.      Tliey  grew,  and    grow    again   this 
Autumn,  most  abundantly  and  largest  at  the  very  edge  of  J 
wood  which  bounds  a  lately  cleared  field,  and  the  delicate 
flower  seems  to  like  most  to  push  up  between  the  tangled 
brush,  and  to  bloom  triumphantly  above  the  thorns,  remini 
ing  me  of  Giotto's  personification  of  Poverty. 

In  October  the  butterflies  are  nearly  all  gone  to  wherever 
butterflies  go.    The  small  yellow  ones  that  are  seen  through 
the  summer  in  such  numbers  hovering  about  moist  places  in 
the  roads,  are  represented  by  a  straggler  here  and  there, 
and  yesterday,  Oct.  27th,  a  large  purple-black  one  was  found 
in  a  numb  state  in  the  early  morning,  hanging  to  the  gilif- 
flowers.    We  brought  him  in,  and  the  warmth  of  the  room 
soon  revived  him,  and  after  playing  with  him  a  while,  and 
pleasing  ourselves  with  admiring  the  color-design  of  his 
wings  and  unwinding  his  lithe  proboscis  gently  with  a  pin 
to  measure  its  length,  we  opened  the  window  and  let  him 
go.    He  soared  about  in  the  warm  sun  a  few  seconds,  and 
then,  flying  dowii  upon  the  gilly-flower  again,  proceeded  to 
eat  his  breakfast  with  an  appetite. 

A  discovery  that  has  pleased  us  a  good  deal  of  late  is  of  a 
creeping  insect,  neither  worm  nor  beetle,  but  a  delicate  con- 
trivance of  their  armor-plates,  with  a  slender,  pretty  head, 
and  six  legs,  that  walks  about  in  the  grass  with  a  brilliant 
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ight  in  the  end  of  His  tail,  on  the  under  side,  which  he  can 
:virn   on  or  off  as  he  happens  to  fancy.     In  September  we 
found  one  at  the  sea-side^  and  another  was  caught  after  we 
liad   been  so  foolish  as  to  come  away.    Of  late,  we  have 
,found  them  again,  and,  walking  out,  a  week  ago,  on  a  plea- 
sant, drizzly  evening,  it  seemed  as  if  they  must  be  holding  a 
xneeting,  for,  between  ijs  and  Etobbs,  there  were  at  least 
'tliirty.     We  brought  two  of  them  home  with  us,  ^nd  they 
are  at  present  illuminating  our  garden  without  having  put 
^  us  to  the  expense  of  a  meter,  nor  having,  £^s  yet,  sent  us  in  a 
\  monthly  bill.    And  they  give  sufficient  light  to  read  by,  if 
\  you  get  enough  of  them,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  the  gas  the  company  furnishes.    We  should  like  to  know 
the  creature's  name ;  he  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  book  we 
have  at  hand. 
'         We  had  been  mourning  lately  over  the  decay  of  live 
'     snakes  in  this  region,  no  wood-walk  being  worth  anything 
'     in  our  estimation  unless  one  at  least  is  met  with,  when  we 
came  across  a  very  fine  black  snake,  who  had  obligingly 
stretched  himself  from  one  side  of  the  path  to  the  other,  and 
was  sticking  his  tongue  out  at  us  in  the  friendly  way  which 
is  the  serpentine  substitute  for  shaking  hands.    Soon  after, 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  two  garter  snakes,  and  also  a 
first-class  adder  with  a  most  elegant  blunt  tail  and  a  head  of 
uncommon  flatness.    This  flatness  was  partly  owing  to  a 
large  stone  which  some  boys  had  banged  down  on  the 
innocent  creature,  thereby  putting  an  end  to  his  beautiful 
contortions.    Is  not  the  almost  universal  antipathy  to  snakes 
an  unexplained  phenomenon  ?    Is  there  any  other  animal  to 
which  all  sorts  of  people,  young  and  old,  men  and  women, 
bo;s  and  girls,  feel  such  a  repulsion  ? 

Are  snakes  really  found  in  greater  numbers,  as  a  rule, 
at  this  season,  or  is  it  by  mere  accident  that,  having  seen 
none  all  summer,  we  should,  of  late,  have  found  them,  either 
alive  or  boyed,  in  every  visit  we  have  made  to  the  woods  ? 
Perhaps  their  food  is  now  getting  scarce,  and  they  have  to 
[;a  in  search  of  it  ?  Perhaps,  the  days  growing  cooler,  they 
are  tempted  out  into  the  open  roads  and  paths  where  the 
sun  lies  w^rm  ? 
Our  hill-sides  are  great  haunts  for  turtles.    We  find  them 
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very  frequently,  and  what  surprises  us  a  good  deal  is, 
number  of  dead  ones,  and  of  their  shells  and  bones  that 
met  with.  Last  autumn  we  found  a  turtle  -which  had 
by  some  means,  turned  over  on  his  back,  and,  not  havi 
been  able  to  recover  himself,  had  resigned  himself  to  I 
fate,  drawn  in  his  banner  from  the  outward  walls — his  legs 
head  and  tail — afranged  himself  with  decoru  m,  and  shutt^ 
his  shell  tightly  all  round,  had  died,  and  made  no  sigL 
Decay  had  done  its  work,  and  when  we  lig-hted  on  him  it 
found  ourselves  possessed  of  the  entire  skeleton,  in  a  net 
little  box  covered  with  "real  tortoise-shell!"  Not  aboK 
is  missing  down  to  the  very  small  ones  of  the  toes. 

We  are  apt  to  think  that  animals  lead  a   sort  of  idd 
existence,  and  that,  apart  from  their  being  made  the  ^rtjd 
other  animals,  they  have  no  evils  mingled  in  their  cup  of 
pleasure.     But  they  have  disease  and  sickness  as  we  1i2fr 
They  even  have  the  tooth-ache,  at  least  it  has  been  con- 
cluded so,  in  certain  cases  from  an  examination  of  the  teeth 
after  death,  and  in  looking  over  heaps  of  bones  we  some- 
times come  upon  plain  proofs  of  suffering  afforded  bjnb 
that  have  been  broken  and  self-healed,  though  badly  joined; 
of  bones  of  the  leg  in  the  same  plight.    It  is  said  that  animak 
are  also  particularly  liable  to  consumption  and  to  marasmus. 
They  are,  also,  run  over  by  locomotives,  just  as  human 
beings  are.    We  recently  held  an  inquest  over  a  muskrat 
which  had  been  cut  nearly  in  halves  by  the  engine  wheels, 
as,  with  the  usyal  fool-hardiness  of  Americans,  he  was  try- 
ing to  cross  the  track  in  front  of  the  express  train.    Wc 
spent  a  pleasant  instructive  half-hour  in  studying  his  insidcs, 
neatly  and  effectually  displayed. 

We  have  never  been  so  fortunate  as  to  see  a  turtle  eating 
anything,  but  a  friend  of  ours  watched  one  for  some  time 
a  week  ago,  eating  a  mole.  His  attention  was.  attracted  by 
the  snapping  sound  made  by  his  jaws  and  beak.  The  turtle 
held  the  mole  with  his  stout  beak,  and  tore  off  the  flesh  from 
the  bones  with  his  powerful  feet.  How  did  this  slow 
creature  manage  to  catch  the  other  slow  creature?  He 
probably  came  upon  him  when  he  was  asleep. 

But  we  are  not  writing  a  chapter  of  Natural  History,  for 
which,  indeed,  we  are  by  no  means  competent.    Wc  began 
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-with  wishing  to  say  a  good  word  for  October,  but  this  is, 

no  doubt,  superfluous.     The  farmer  who,  in  the  month  that 

has  just  ended,  has  harvested  or  stacked  his  ample  yield 

of  corn ;  who  has  shaken  the  apples  off  trees  glad  to  be 

relieved  of  their  r<5sy  children,  and  to  have  a  time  for  rest ; 

\>^ho  has  rolled  his  golden  pumpkins  into  heaps,  and  carried 

them  to  the  cellar  to  make  the  Winter  glad  with  pies — 

glorious  fruit,  putting  the  orange  to  open  shame ! — ^who  sees 

his  bins  bursting  with  carrots  and    beets,    parsnips  and 

onions,  turnips  and  potatoes; — needs  no  call  from  us  to 

praise  October!     And  the  boy  who  spends  his  happiest 

days  under  the  chestnut  and  walnut  trees,  or  in  them,  with 

his  serviceable  stick,  or  who  snatches  a  fearful  joy  in  other 

people's  orchards,  a  joy  only  made  less  than  perfect  by  the 

insufficiency  of  his  pockets  to  hold  all  that  he  would  like  to 

steal,  or  who  comes  home  exulting  .with  a  rabbit  snared 

or  trapped,  or  with  his  first  bunch  of  cedar»birds,  the  spoil 

of  his  brother's  gun  *'  borrowed  "  in  his  absence,  unbeknown ; 

he,  too,  will  think  we  have  said  too  little  in  praise  of 

**  the  merriest  month  of  all  the  year." 

Clarence  Cook. 


•  ^  >  • 


Model  Composition. — The  Essex  Statesman  says  a  boy 
in  South  Danvers  wrote  the  following  composition  upon 
his  native  town,  which  it  thinks  is  very  good  for  a  school- 
boy : — 

South  Danvers  is  in  the  United  States.  It  is  bounded  by 
Salem  and  reaches  to  Middleton.  Its  principal  river  is 
Goldthwaite's  brook,  which  empties  into  Salem  Harbor. 
Its  principal  lake  is  the  mill  pond,  which  is  dry  in  summer. 
Its  principal  productions  are  leather,  onions,  South  Church, 
and  Geo.  Peabody.  South  Danvers  has  many  religious 
sects,  among  which  are  the  Orthodox,  who  worship  the 
minister,  the  Spiritualists,  who  worship  ever)'thing,  and  the 
Unitarians,  who  worship  nothing. 


The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  has  decided  to  pay 
school  teachers  according  to  the  service  they  render,  with- 
out regard  to  sex. 
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A  GLANCE  AT  THE  SCHOOL-BOOK  QUESTION. 

THE  days  of  the  good  old  text4)ooks  were  benefice&t 
ones  for  earnest  learners  and  apt  teachers.    The  pro- 
ductions of  the  old  masters,  prominent  among  whom   ^vere 
DaboU,  Lindlej  Murray  and  Noah  Webster,  were  simple, 
true,  compact,  and  singularly  free  frx>m  individualisms.     In 
the  hands  of  competent  instructors,  their  boc^  made  better 
average  scholars,  time  and  other  appliances  considered,  than 
graduate  from  our  public  schools  in  these  boastful  days  of 
progress.    The  pupils  of  a  half  century  ago  were  made  to 
deal  with  essentials,  and  they  were  drilled  upon  these,  until 
they  gave  the  clearest  evidences  of  mastery.    It  was  not 
their  lot  to  be  tossed  about  upon  a  sea  of  limitless  techni- 
cality, driven  hither  and  thither,  to  their  inextricable  con- 
fusion, by  fitful  blasts  of  so-called  methodizing.     The  tasks 
given  them  to  accomplish,  excepting,  probably,  over-memo- 
rizing, involved  plain  and  proper  plodding,  having  for  its 
object  "  the  grounding"  of  the  pupils  in  the  elementary  de- 
partments of  knowledge,  which  object,  literally  construed, 
must  hold  now,  and  indeed  for  all  time. 

It  is  really  questionable  whether  in  the  matter  of  text- 
books, we  have  not  fallen  upon  degenerate  times.    That  we 
have  so  wide  a  variety  of  books,  written  up  ostensibly  to 
render  the  tnethods  of  certain  popular  educators  available 
for  general  use,  however  much  it  may  serve  to  enrich  teach- 
ers* knowledge  of  teaching,  does  not  prove  advantageous 
to  young  learners.    The  use  of  such  productions  constitutes 
an  element  of  disorder  in  our  systems  of  public  instruction ; 
for  they  are  generally  more  faithful  in  portraiture  of  tlie 
foibles  and  eccentricities  of  authors,  than  in  a  clear  unfold- 
ing of  the  sciences  which  they  profess  to  develop.     Many 
of  these  books  are  fitting  accompaniments  of  the  multifari- 
ous quack  nostrums  of  the  day.     For  instance,  a  fourteen 
weeks'  course  in  mastery  of  a  branch  of  the  higher  learning, 
is  no  more  nor  less  an  impossibility  than  aerial  travel  in  a 
steam  car.    Fourteen  weeks  at  best  can  afford  time  scarcely 
for  a  prosperous  begfinning.     In  the  same  rank,  must  be 
'aced  those  pretentious  publications,  which  teach  grammar 
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by  a  system  of  cleverly-devised  diagrams,  and  the  geography 
of  the  continents  by  complicated  and  awkward  triangula-r 
lions.  Yet  our  teachers  are  battering  away  at  developing 
brains  with  these  modem  tools,  half-believing  that  the 
*^  royal  road"  is  found  at  last ;  and,  after  a  long-drawn,  and 
sickly  eflfort,  involving  self-representation  in  the  effort  to 
occupy  the  authors'  ground  of  method,  the  results  are 
lamentably  meagre  in  proportion  to  the  energies  expended. 

It  would  appear  that  the  experiences  of  intelligent  teach^ 
ers,  related  as  all  experiences  are,  their  lessons  gathering  in 
a  volume  of  common  wisdom  would  affect  radical  changes 
in  the  method  of  preparing  text-books*  The  time  assuredly 
must  come  when  they  will  be  compiled  in  accordance  with 
well  recognized  principles,  and  not  suffered,  in  any  degree, 
to  reflect  the  fancies  and  idiosyncrasies  of  their  authors. 

As  a  help,  the  text-book  certainly  occupies  an  important 
office  in  the  work  of  instruction,  and  has  therefore  a  certain 
definite  value.    An  important,  even  indispensable  auxiliary, 
it  is  nevertheless  but  negative  in  its  relations  to  teaching 
and  illustration.     A  book,  be  it  ever  so  excellent,  cannot 
usurp  the  office  of  the  teacher.    Though  it  be  an  unfolding 
of  a  given  science,  and  embody  the  ♦*  presentation  of  its 
principles"  after  the  method  of  the  most  successful  masters, 
it  will  be  valueless  to  the  learner  because  of  its  embarrassing 
details,  and  of  doubtful  utility  to  the  skillful  teacher.     The 
very  general  dissatisfaction  with  many  of  the  current  series 
of  arithmetics  arises  from  this  cause.    There  are  few  that 
really  treat  arithmetic  as  a  special  department  of  mathe- 
matical study,  requiring  a  progressive  development  <^  its 
formulae,  processes  and  principles.      On  the  other  hand, 
nearly  all  authors,  in  ccmnection  with  arithmetic  proper, 
introduce  special  formulae,  analysis,  and  peculiar  plans  of 
their  own  invention,  which  being  serviceable  in  their  own 
teaching,  they  believe  valuable  to  teachers  and  pupils  in 
general.    In  this  manner,  their  books  become  cumbersome 
both  in  size  and  text,  and  prove  quite  as  embarrassing  in 
their  manifold  details  to  teachers  as  to  those  taught. 

This  disposition  to  burden  text-books  with  specialties  is 
noticeably  prevalent  among  the  later  compilers  of  geogra- 
phies.    Their   books  and  charts  are  worthy  enough  to 
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find  place  in  tlie  instructor's  library ;  but,  after  an  attentm 
experience,  the  writer  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  tri- 
angulations  for  children  are  a  failure,  the  sketching  of  the 
continents  by  their  use  costing  in  time  and  pains  incora- 
mensurately  with  the  good  gained.  Guyot's  series  \¥'ould 
have  occupied  the  whole  field  of  our  needs,  had  the  superior 
instructor  who  arranged  the  text,  forgotten  for  the  time  her 
own  plan  of  presenting  the  matter  to  classes,  and  given  in 
clear  and  comprehensive  statement,  the  essential  geographi- 
cal facts. 

In  grammar,  however,  more  than  in  anything  else,  the 
foregoing  objections  apply.  That  an  instructor  be  remarka- 
bly successful  in  teaching  grammar  does  not  /^  s^  indicate 
that  it  is  within  the  scope  of  his  stbility  to  produce  a  work 
which  is  at  once  the  science  of  grammar,  and  method  of 
teaching  it,  whose  use  under  the  direction  of  others  will  be 
found  serviceable  and  satisfactory.  It  is  too  common  a  mistake 
of  authors  in  this  department  of  learning,  to  weigh  down 
their  writings  with  that  which  is  merely  incident  to  their 
teaching  or  study,  burdening  nearly  every  topic  with  tech- 
.  nicalities  and  peculiar  modes  of  illustration,  which  may  have 
been  of  greatest  value  to  themselves,  but  which  in  our 
schools  are  too  often  mistaken  for  essentials  while  the  prin- 
ciples of  vital  importance  are  neglected.  The  systems  of 
analysis  and  of  diagrams,  now  so  much  in  vogue,  loaded  as 
they  are  with  forms  and  'names,  are  but  means  at  best ;  still 
in  many  instances,  they  are  also  regarded  as  endSy  thus  ig- 
noring the  laws  which  regulate  the  use  of  the  parts  of 
speech.  Instruction  in  English  grammar  by  such  means 
degenerates  into  a  farce. 

It  is  time  this  method  of  preparing  books  for  pupils  were 
abandoned.  Mechanically  man  may  be  a  good  imitator,  but 
he  cannot  exert  the  peculiar  influence  of  another,  nor  en- 
force truths  with  the  same  quality  and  degree  of  enthusiasm. 
In  all  true  action,  the  philosophers  tell  us,  the  outward 
manifestations  in  act  and  speech,  with  their  mysterious 
power  to  excite  the  emotions,  are  always  feithful  indices  of 
the  feelings  and  energies  of  inner  life.  Wherefore  the  pro- 
position is  also  true  that  in  all  professional  labor,  the  largest 
individual  success  is  achieved — not  by  ignoring  one's  own 
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intuitions — ^not  by  the  attempted  exclusive  use  of  others' 
skill,  but  rather  by  faithful  reliance  upon,  and  vigorous  use 
of  the  individual  energies,  endowing  every  effort  with  the 
enthusiasm,  intensity  and  breadth  in  full  measure  of  the 
individual  capacities.  Accordingly  instruction  is  perfect 
only  when  the  instructor  is  master  of  the  subject  to  be 
taught,  developing  plans  and  illustrations  as  their  need  is 
manifested ;  thus  outbearing  to  the  taught  the  inspiration 
which  elevates  to  a  plane  of  broader  sight,  wider  compre- 
hension and  larger  feith.  Teaching  is  ever  a  co-operative 
work,  which  cannot  be  regulated  by  fixed  methods  and 
patents.  Its  processes  are  naturally  as  varied  as  the  tempera- 
ments and  needs  of  human  beings.  If  the  instructor  teach 
well,  he  must  "act  out  himself/'  always  possessing  the 
power  as  a  tactician  to  simplify,  analyze^  and  illustrate,  not 
in  one  given  way  for  each  subject,  but  in  many  ways  as  ne- 
cessities may  demand.  His  knowledge  of  methods,  and  of 
the  peculiar  manner  of  teaching  employed  by  distinguished 
instructors,  cannot  be  too  extended.  Let  it  come  to  him, 
however,  not  from  the  text-books  which  the  pupils  use,  but 
from  discussions,  magazines  and  works  on  instruction.  It  is 
a  great  mistake  to  presume  that  the  teachers'  and  pupils' 
needs  are  the  same.  The  books  which  the  teacher  places  in 
the  pupils'  hands  should  embody  the  subjects  to  be  studied 
in  plain  and  terse  statement,  leaving  artificial  and  miscellane- 
ous means  of  helping  learners  to  be  brought  out  as  they 
may  serve  by  the  use  of  his  own  ingenuity  and  judgment. 
He  is  a  dulkuxl,  who  having  prepared  himself  for  this  voca- 
tion by  the  study  of  the  multifarious  details  which  pertain  to 
school  management,  as  well  as  by  the  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  the  so-called  methods  of  teaching,  still  so  far  dis- 
trusts himself,  as  to  attempt  a  rigid  copying  after  another's 
special  mode  of  labor,  requiring  from  books,  those  remarks 
and  illustrations  which  it  is  pre-eminently  bis  duty  to  fur- 
nish. Such  a  proceeding  discloses  a  character  too  negative 
for  the  presiding  genius  of  the  schooUroom.  Imitators  of 
this  class  are  without  character  and  lifeless;  their  work 
inevitably  degenerating  into  the  drudgery  of  an  ever  nar- 
rowing routine. 
The  present  epoch  of  tergiversations  in  school-book  litera- 
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ture  will  soon,  let  us  hope,  be  succeeded  by  one  of  rational- 
ism.  If  the  necessities  of  the  present  could  find  voice,  there 
would  go  forth  the  appeal:  Wanted,  a  Geography — not 
dwarfed  by  labored  delineations  of  map-drawing  systems, 
nor  by  bungling,  illogical  sub-divisions — but  combining  with 
an  excellent  series  of  attractive,  descriptive  and  physical 
maps,  a  text  furnishing  a  consecutive  arrangement  of  essen- 
tial, comprehensive  and  clearly  presented  geographical  facts; 
an  Arithmeticy  concise  in  its  definitions,  lucid  in  its  stat^ 
ment  of  principles,  systematic  in  its  arrangement  of  topucs, 
and  judicious  in  its  selection  of  examples ;  and  above  all 
else,  a  Grammar  not  compiled  with  the  purpose  of  exhibits 
ing  an  author's  erudition,  or  of  developing  new  and  before 
unthought  of  methods  in  accordance  with  the  notions  of  a 
morbid  theorist,  nor  introducing  propositions  and  techni- 
calities to  the  end  of  ^^  upbuilding"  the  science;  but  treating 
the  properties  of  the  parts  of  speech  in  terse  and  simple 
phrase ;  full,  exact,  rigid,  yet  compact,  in  its  treatment  of 
syntactical  construction ;  exceptioiial  in  its  rules  and  ex- 
amples ;  and  in  masterly  development  of  s^U  its  parts,  makiAg 
name  and  formula  subsidiary  to  that  most  desirable  consum- 
mation— furnishing  the  learner  that  knowledge  which  will 
make  him  to  use  his  mother  tongue  with  correctness  and 
propriety. 

CONROY. 


A  Quaint  Letter. — ^A  boy  who  accompanied  his  mother 
to  the  country,  for  the  usual  summer  rustication,  sent  to  his 
father  the  following  quaint  epistle : 

"  Dear  Pa'^ — Things  are  bully  here.  I  chase  gfround  squir- 
rels every  day  in  what  they  call  the  glen.  Yesterday  I  saw 
one  coming  out  of  an  old  stump,  which  he  didn't  think  was 
safe  for  him,  making  for  the  rocks.  I  put  straight  after  him, 
you  bet.  While  I  was  running  close  by  the  creek  Bill  put 
out  his  feet  and  tripped  me  up.  I  went  plump  into  the  water 
and  got  my  breeches  soaking  wet.  The  squirrel  went  on  to 
the  rocks.  When  we  got  back  to  the  hotel  ma  licked  us 
both.     I  think  she  is  getting  too  tight  on  us.      I  wish  you'd 

— >me  and  help  us  out.        Your  affectionate  son, 

a.  F.  s. 
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WHAT  KNOWLEDGE  IS  OF  MOST  WORTH?— VIL 

tm  Science  of  Society, 

YET  one  aiore  science  have  we  to  iiote  as  bearing 
directly  on  industrial  success— the  Science  of  Society, 
Without  knowing  it,  men  who  daily  look  at  the  state  of  the 
money-market,  glance  over  prices  current,  discuss  the  pro- 
bable crops  of  com,  cotton,  sugar,  wool,  silk,  weigh  the 
chances  of  war,  and  from  all  those  data  decide  on  their 
mercantile  operations,  are  students  of  social  science :  empi- 
rical and  blundering  students  it  may  be  ;  but  still,  students 
who  gain  the  prizes  or  are  plucked  of  their  profits,  accord- 
ing as  tliey  do  or  do  not  reach  the  right  conclusion.  Not 
only  the  manufecturer  and  the  merchant  must  guide  their 
transactions  by  calculations  of  supply  and  demand,  based 
on  numerous  facts,  and  tacitly  recognising  sundry  general 
principles  of  social  action ;  but  even  the  retailer  must  do 
the  like :  his  prosperity  very  greatly  depending  upon  the 
correctness  of  his  judgments  respecting  the  future  whole- 
sale prices  and  the  future  rates  of  consumption.  Manifestly, 
all  who  take  part  in  the  entangled  commercial  activities  of 
a  community,  are  vitally  interested  in  understanding  the 
laws  according  to  which  those  activities  vary. 

Thus,  to  all  such  as  are  occupied  in  the  production,  ex- 
change, or  'distribution  of  commodities,  acquaintance  with 
science  in  some  of  its  departments,  is  of  fundamental  im- 
portance. Whoever  is  immediately  or  remotely  implicated 
in  any  form  of  industry  (and  few  are  not)  has  a  direct  in- 
terest in  understanding  something  of  the  mathematical, 
physical,  and  chemical  properties  of  things ;  perhaps,  also, 
has  a  direct  interest  in  Wology ;  and  certainly  has  in  soci- 
ology. Whether  he  does  or  does  not  succeed  well  in  that 
indirect  self-preservation  which  we  call  getting  a  good  live- 
lihood, depends  in  a  g^eat  degree  on  his  knowledge  of  one 
or  more  of  these  sciences :  not,  it  may  be,  a  rational  know- 
ledge  ;  but  still  a  knowledge,  though  empirical.  For  what 
we  call  learning  a  business,  really  implies  learning  the 
science  involved  in  it ;  though  not  perhaps  under  the  name 
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of  science.    And  hence  a  grounding  in  science  is  of  great 
importance,  both  because  it  prepares  for  all  this,  and  be- 
cause rational  knowledge  has  an  immense  superiority  over 
empirical  knowledge.    Moreover,  not  only  is  it  that  scien- 
tific  culture  is  requisite  for  each,  that  he  may  understand 
the  Iiow  and  the  why  of  the  things  and  processes  with  which 
he  is  concerned  as  maker  or  distributor ;  but  it  is  often  oi 
much  moment  that  he  should  understand  the  hoTv  and  the 
why  of  various  other  things  and  prqpesses.     In  this  age  oi 
joint-stock   undertakings,  nearly    every    man    above    the 
laborer  is  interested  as  capitalist  in  some  other  occupation 
than  his  own ;  and,  as  thus  interested,  his  profit  or  loss  often 
depends  on  his  knowledge  of  the  sciences  bearing-  on  this 
other  occupation.     Here  is  a  mine,  in  the  sinking  of  which 
many  shareholders  ruined  themselves,  from  not  knowing 
that  a  certain  fossil  belonged  to  the  old  red  sandstone,  below 
which  no  coal  is  found.    Not  many  years  ago,  20,000/.  was 
lost  in  the  prosecution  of  a  scheme  for  collecting  the  alcohol 
that  distils  from  bread  in  baking :  all  of  which  would  have 
been  saved  to  the  subscribers,  had  they  known  that  less 
than  a  hundredth  part  by  weight  of  the  flour  is  changed  in 
fermentation.     Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  con- 
struct  electro-magnetic  engines,  in  the  hope  of  superseding 
steam  ;  but  had  those  who  supplied  the  money,  understood 
the  general  law  of  the  correlation  and  equivalence  of  forces, 
they  might  have  had  better  balances  at  their  bankers.    Dailj 
are  men  induced  to  aid  in  carrying  out  inventions  which  a 
mere  tyro  in  science  could  show  to  be  futile.    Scarcely  a 
locality  but  has  its  history  of  fortunes  thrown  away  over 
some  impossible  project. 

And  if  already  the  loss  from  want  of  science  is  so  frequent 
and  so  great,  still  greater  and  more  frequent  will  it  be  to 
those  who  hereafter  lack  science.  Just  as  fast  as  prqductive 
processes  become  more  scientific,  which  competition  will 
inevitably  make  them  do ;  and  just  as  fast  as  joint-stock 
undertakings  spread,  which  they  certainly  will, — ^so  fast  will 
scientific  knowledge  grow  necessary  to  every  one. 

That  which  our  school  courses  leave  almost  entirely  out, 
we  thus  find  to  be  that  which  most  nearly  concerns  the  bu- 
''^ness  of  life.    All  our  industries  would  cease,  were  it  not 
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for  that  information  which  men  begin  to  acquire  as  they 
best  may  after  their  education  is  said  to  be  finished.  And 
were  it  not  for  this  information,  that  has  been  from  age 
to  age  accumulated  and  spread  by  unofficiaL  means, 
these  industries  would  never  have  existed.  Had  there 
been  no  teaching  but  such  as  is  given  in  our  public 
schools,  England  would  now  be  what  it  was  in  feudal 
times.  That  increasing  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  phe- 
nomena which  has  through  successive  ages  enabled  us  to 
subjugate  Nature  to  our  needs,  and  in  these  days  g^ves  the 
common  laborer  copiforts  which  a  few  centuries  ago  kings 
could  not  purchase,  is  scarcely  in  any  degree  owed  to  the 
appointed  means  of  instructing  our  youth.  The  vital.know- 
ledge — that  by  which  we  have  grown  as  a  nation  to  what 
we  are,  and  which  now  underlies  our  whole  existence,  is  a 
knowledge  that  has  got  itself  taught  in  nooks  and  comers  ; 
while  the  ordained  agencies  for  teaching  have  been  mumb- 
ling little  else  but  dead  formulas. — Herbert  Spencer, 


» •  »  »  » 


NICKED    STICKS. 

*'  /  wznna  say  ony  ill  of  this  Monkbarns,  said  Mrs,  Shortcake  ;  only 
that  he  was  in  an  unco  kippage  when  we  sent  him  a  book  instead  of  the 
nick-sticks,  whilk^  he  said,  were  the  true  ancient  way  of  reckoning  between 
tradesmen  and  customers;  and  sae  they  are,  na  doubt" — Scott'S 
Antiquary. 


THE  simple  deem  that  they  complete  their  education  in 
six  or  eight  years ;    but  the  wise  question  whether 
theirs  is  terminated,  even  by  death. 

The  Bee  builds  her  house  well,  but  she  has  not  improved 
upon  it  since  A.  M.  i.  With  us,  Adam's  dirt  pie  has  been 
succeeded  by  Michael  Angelo's  St.  Peters.  In  all  proba- 
bility the  former  saw  less  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his 
effort,  than  the  latter  did,  when  he  contemplated  the  de- 
fects in  his  finished  cathedral.  The  reason  why  Michael 
Angelo  improved  upon  Adam  was,  because  he  had  been 
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studying  architecture  six  thousand  years.  He  had  been  to 
school  for  the  term  of  the  world's  life.  Two  ideas  may  be 
g^leaned  from  the  above  statements  :  one  is — **  that  the 
school-house  of  the  present,  is  the  store-house  of  the  past  f 
the  other>-'^  that  bricks  and  mortar  are  books  used  in  the 
education  of  a  mason/' 


Man  is  a  complex  animal.  For  educational  purposes  we 
should  read  him  under  three  heads-^physicaly  iatellectuaL 
and  moral.  Three  hours  physical,  three  hours  intellectual, 
and  two  hours  moral  instruction,  properly  interspersed, 
would  fatigue  a  child  far  less  than  five  hours  consecutrfe 
intellectual  labor. 


If  attendance  on  our  Public  Schools  was  compulsoij 
throughout  the  Union,  the  future  lives  of  the  scholars  might 
thus  be  portrayed.  One-third  soil-tillers  atid  miners ;  one- 
third  mechanics  and  artizans;  and  one-third  distributors, 
politicians,  money-changers  and  idlers.  The  requirements 
of  the  last  section  are  well  attended  to  in  our  present  school 
system  ;  but  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  are  sadly  sacri- 
ficed by  our  neglecting  to  develop  the  productive  capabili- 
ties of  tlie  two  former  classes. 


The  question  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools  has  long  been 
agitated  in  the  community.    In  our  City  Schools  there  is 
another  volume,  which,  it  is  believed,  would  rapidly  and 
amply  repay  introduction  ;  it  is — "  The  Book  of  Nature." 
As  it  is  too  large  to  be  placed  in  any  library,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  set  apart  a  rood  of  land  behind  every  school- 
house  for  its  reception.    With  very  little  cost  to  our  people, 
if  properly  cared  for,  it  would  be  found  newly  bound  in 
green  velvet  every  Spring,  and   filled  full    with   colored 
engravings  throughout  the  Summer. 

Alexander  Pope  says,  '*  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man ;''  but  it  is  questionable  whether  he  limited  his  meaning 
to  a  *'  dead ''  man.  As  a  general  rule  children  like  man  as 
the  Jewess  is  reputed  to  have  liked  the  forbidden  veal,  via., 
"  with  the  skin  on."  Three  children  are  called  on  to  recite 
a  lesson  on  the  venous  system — '*  illustrated/'    Tom  likes 
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the  study  and  improves  accordingly ;  Dick  finds  mischief, 
not  only  in  what  is  presented,  but  by  fancifully  supplying 
what  is  suppressed ;  while  Harry  is  simply  horrified.  This 
proceeding  suits  Tom,  but  it  is  hard  to  distort  Dick  and 
Harry  by  stretching  them  out  oh  this  physiological  "  Bed 
of  Procrustes/* 


Education  enters  the  mind  through  the  gates  of  the 
senses.  It  is  commenced  very  early,  many  children  requir- 
ing to  be  taught  even  to  nurse.  Remembering  that  James 
Watt  commenced  the  study  of  Greek  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  a  period  at  which  it  terminates. 
As  a  general  rule  more  lessons  are  learned  outside  than  in- 
side of  our  school-houses. 


So  many  to  rule  ;  so  many  to  farm  ;  so  many  to  manufac- 
ture ;  so  many  to  buy  and  sell,  and  so  many  to  serve  ;  is  or 
was  the  plan  on  which  the  British  Empire  has  been  built. 
Here  all  rule,  with  us  ;  therefore,  it  is  pre-eminently  neces- 
sary that  all  should  be  taught  to  govern — ^first,  themselves  ; 
and  secondly — ^the  Republic. 

Exhibit  to  a  child  the  many  uses  to  which  a  simple  study 
can  be  applied,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  will  desire  to 
be  instructed  therein.  William  Cobbet's  little  ones  learned 
to  write  quickly  ;  they  found  that  they  needed  the  art  in  or- 
der to  correspond  with  their  father,  who  was  then  impris- 
oned for  a  political  ofiense.  When  the  desire  to  learn  it 
precedes  the  lesson,  the  battle  is  half  won  before  it  is 
commenced. 


Schoolmasters  are  like  sugar  in  one  respect ;  viz.,  they 
have  a  recognized  commercial  value.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  (August),  when,  as  sportsmen  say,  it  is  usual  for  us  "to 
split  and  squander,"  our  country  cousins  are  apt  to  tell  us — 
"  We  have  a  first-rate  teacher  here,  we  secured  him  for  much 
less  than  his  real  valued  It  may  be  so  ;  but  sometimes  our 
country  cousins  are  not  competent  judges  of  the  excellen- 
cies of  the  article  "  School-teacher." 


Children  should  be  taught  such  things  as  they  exhibit  a 
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desire  to  learn.  This  little  one  wishes  to  draw ;  well, 
its  eflForts  and  point  out  its  main  defects.  That  strives  ta 
declaim ;  encourage  it  in  the  attempt ;  accept  "what  is  pre- 
sented at  first — afterwards  gradually  correct  its  errors. 
Follow  nature ;  in  Elocution,  teachers  sometimes  learn  z 
lesson  while  they  are  gfiving  one.  In  making  observaticse 
on  gestures,  etc.,  it  would  be  well  for  instructors  to  remem- 
ber Queen  Katharine's  advice  to  Wolsey — 

'*  My  learned  Lord  Cardinal 

Deliver  all  with  charity." 

R.  W.  Hume. 


-•-^ 


THE    SONS    OF   PESTALOZZI. 

TRANSLATED    FROM    THE   GERMAN   OF   CARL    GUTZKOW. 


CHAPTER    yilV .-^^arUinued. 

The  effect  of  these  blustering  invectives  on  the  companj 
may  be  easily  imagined.  When  B5gendorf,  instead  of  reply- 
ing to  all  these  charges,  did  nothing  but  groan,  sometimes 
even  uttering  remarks  of  approbation,  Assessor  Behring,  de- 
spite all  hints  and  beckonings  of  his  fair  bride,  could  not 
longer  control  his  anger.  "  Mr.  Bogendorf,"  said  he,  "  it  is 
your  duty  to  refute  these  charges." 

"How  can  I?*'  replied  the  trimmer.  "His  Highness 
seems  to  be  a  friend  of  striking  colors,  but  his  remarks 
are  substantially  true,  I  regret  to  say.  Only  the  suspicions 
thrown  on  the  integrity  of  the  government  oflScers,  and  the 
imputation  as  if  a  lunch  could  divert  them  from  their  paths 
of  duty,  I  must  earnestly  deprecate." 

But  the  Prince  was  not  at  all  awed  by  the  grand  lan- 
g\xzg6M  the  German  bureaucrat.  In  his  opinion,  the  air  of 
importance  and  official  gravity  which  BOgendorf,  as  all 
members  of  his  caste,  had  habitually  assumed,  was  nothing 
but  as  mask,  and  (of  a  piece  with  ^the  Graeco-Slavonic 
official  sphere,  which  he  knew  was  utterly  rotten  and  cor- 
rupt.    This  view  was  fully  confirmed  by  BOgendorf  s  replies 
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to  Assessor  Behring,  who,  with  youthful  enthusiasm,  had 
undertaken  to  defend  his  beloved  German  literature  irom 
the  aspersions  of  the  foreign  Priace. 

"  Why,  gentlemen,"  said  Bogendorf,  "  it  is  high  time  that 
the  reading  and  expounding  of  our  German  classics  in 
school  should  be  managed  in  the  same  way  as  a  sensible 
teacher  will  treat  certain  passages  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is 
from  this  motive  that  our  new  school  regulations,  the  much 
denounced  *  School  Modulative,*  ^  this  dearly  bought  re- 
sult of  long  pedagogic  experience,  prohibit  every  pupil  of  a 
Normal  School  from  privately  reading  any  one  of  the  Ger- 
man classics.*' 

This  clumsy  and  outrageous  remark  raised  a  storm  of 
indignation  among  the  company,  and  warm  debates  might 
have  followed,  had  not  the  master  of  the  house  conjured  the 
tempest  by  sounding  his  wine-glass  with  a  knife.  When 
silence  was  obtained,  he  made  a  short  address,  combining  in 
a  humorous  way  Mount  Rigfi  with  the  outlawed  German 
classics,  and  concluding  with  a  toast  to  the  two  brides  and 
their  future  husbands.  The  Prince,  now,  became  the  exact 
contrary  of  what  might  have  been  expected.  He  most 
cordially  joined  in  the  toast,  and  expressed  to  his  neighbor, 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  his  unbounded  admiration  of  her 
lovely  nieces,  all  the  while  whisking  his  moustache,  and 
twisting  its  ends  with  great  relish.  The  light  blood  and  natural 
levity  of  his  nation  led  him  easily  from  extreme  to  extreme. 
So  it  was  with  everything  he  was  engaged  in.  His  former 
denunciation  of  Schiller  was  now  followed  by  enthusiastic 
quotations  from  Schiller's  poems.  If,  perhaps,  Staudner  had 
now  exposed  and  ridiculed  the  official  outlawry  of  German 
classics,  the  Prince  would  as  unhesitatingly  have  applauded 
him,  as  he  had  just  applauded  BSgendorf  for  endorsing  the 
action  of  the  government.  Whoever  made  a  brilliant  or 
witty  speech  was  sure  to  upset  the  most  obstinately  de- 

X  These  regnlations,  which  were  issued  in  the  reactionary  times  of  Frederick  William  IV.,  subjected 
all  instruction,  public  and  private,  to  the  strict  sunreillance  of  the  government,  and  established  ob- 
noxious rules  for  the  guidance  of  teachers.  They  minutely  prescribed  not  only  wliat  should  be  taught 
in  schools,  but  also  how  it  shotild  be  taught  No  text-book  was  to  be  used  without  a  government 
Ucense,  and  no  license  was  ever  ^ven  to  books  the  authors  of  which  were  not  well  accredited  with  the 
government,  or  which  contained  passages  unpalatable  to  the  ruling  powers.  These  regulations,  which 
were  called  **  Sch$ii  Mfdulaimf"  have  been  abolished.— 7V»«f/a^0r. 
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fended  opinions  of  the  Prince,  and  drive  him  into  the 
posite  camp,  provided  it  was  that  of  wit  and  success. 

"What  would  you  think,"  said  Staudner    drily  to 
Prince,  "  the  new  *  School-Modulative'  has  substituted 
the  private  reading  of  the  Normal  scholars  in  place  of 
banished  German  classics?     First,  all  writing^  of 
Councillors ;  secondly,  all  publications  of  those  houses 
have  published  books  of  friends  or  relatives  of  the 
Councillors ;    thirdly,  the  writings  of  those  Professors 
clergymen  who  have  endorsed  the  '  School-Modulative,*' 

"  From  which,  I  infer,"  said  the  Prince,  "  firstly,  that 
of  three  Germans  at  least  one  must  be  an  author ;  seco 
and  thirdly,  that  attachment  and  devotion  to  one's  fri 
and  relatives  is  deemed  a  virtue  not  only  in  Roumania,  Ik^ 
also  in  Germany." 

The  company  rose  from  table,  and  while  some  adjouroeti 
to  the  park,  some  to  the  drawing-room,  Staudner  txxk 
B5gendorf  aside,  and  asked  him  with  apparent  unconcern : 

"  Will  you  really  permit  that  scandalous  affair  between 
the  Prince  and  Nesselbom  to  take  its  own  course  ?  " 

"  Nesselbom  is  lost,"  was  the  answer.  "  The  Prince  lias 
sworn  his -ruin.  He  is  determined  to  bring  the  matter  cvca 
before  the  King,  if  necessary.  To-morrow  he  is  going  to 
state  the  case  to  the  minister.  Then  the  ministry  most 
take  action  in  the  matter,  and  Nesselbom  will  be  disgraced. 
at  least  as  to  the  character  of  his  family — " 

**  After  your  certificates  have  endorsed  him  for  three 
years?"  interposed  Staudner  with  scornful  sarcasm. 

**  In  this  you  are  not  well  informed,"  protested  the  func- 
tionary of  the  school.  "  I  have  cautioned  him  over  and 
over  again.  From  the  very  beginning  I  judged  that  the 
managment  of  the  institution  would  be  beyond  his  strength. 
His  family  have  ruined  him.  The  things  that  have  trans- 
pired in  that  place  are  positively  shocking." 

The  disorder  which  had  lately  prevailed  in  the  institution, 
and  had  excited  the  wrath  of  the  Roumanian  Prince  to  such 
a  degree,  had  been  chiefly  committed  by  the  two  hopefiil 
sons  of  the  latter,  but  also  by  some  of  the  young  Russians, 
Americans,  and  sons  of  German  noblemen,  boarding  in  the 
house.    These  boys,  some  of  whom  were  as  old  as  eighteen, 
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by  the  large  sums  of  money  which  improvident  parents  haa 
placed  at  their  disposition,  had  found  the  means  of  gradu- 
ally loosening  the  restraints  of  discipline  to  which  they  were 
subjected  in*  the  institution.  The  offences  committed  by 
them  were  serious,  indeed.  It  is  true,  earnest  reprimands 
"were  admitiistered,  and  even  punishment  had  been  repeatedly 
inflicted.  But,  nevertheless,  disorder  had  been  perpetually 
on  the  increase,  owing  partly  to  the  natural  wildness  and 
even  moral  obliquity  of  the  young  men,  which  their  former 
domestic  training  had  failed  to  correct,  partly  to  the  utter 
weakness  in  the  government  of  the  institution,  and  to  the 
absence  of  that  high  pressure  from  above  which  alone  is  able 
to  keep  together  the  different  parts  of  the  machine,  and 
control  its  working  forces  from  the  instructors  down  to  the 
servants.  The  difficulties  with  which  the  leader  of  the 
school  was  beset,  had  gradually  swollen  to  a  mountain, 
which  he  saw  himself  utterly  unable  to  level.  The  governor 
of  the  young  Roumanians  had  proved  to  be  a  bad  subject 
whom  it  had  become  necessary  to  expel  from  the  house ; 
but  he  had  remained  in  town,  contriving  to  keep  up  his 
baleful  influence  on  his  wards.  The  teachers  of  the  in- 
stitution  were,  on  the  whole,  upright  and  conscientious,  but 
almost  the  whole  train  of  servants,  and  the  outside  abettors 
of  illicit  intercourse  with  the  town,  were  in  conspiracy  with 
such  of  the  lads  as  spumed  the  rules  of  the  school.  Some 
of  the  most  nefarious  resorts  of  German  schoolboys  are  the 
"  confectioneries."  These,  and  the  "  wine-rooms"  were 
regularly  visited  by  Nesselborn's  pupils,  the  most  positive 
prohibitions  by  the  faculty  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
The  boys,  also,  were  in  the  habit  of  ''  smoking"  and  carous- 
ing in  their  rooms.  In  the  night  they  absented  themselves, 
climbing  over  the  walls,  or  descending  by  means  of  ropes 
from  the  windows.  A  watch-dog,  which  had  interfered 
with  their  egress  and  ingress,  had  been  poisoned  by 
them.  Pupils  of  the  institution  had  even  been  seen  in 
places  which  can  hardly  be  mentioned  by  name.  Debts 
had  been  contracted,  and  bills  came  in  from  tradespeo- 
ple for  commodities  which  had  been  furnished  without 
authority.  A  complete  system  of  "  hushing  up"  had  been 
inaugurated  by  the  principal's  wife  and  her  two  daughters — 
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the  egg  of  a  basilisk,  out  of  which  a  progeny  of  monst: 
had  been  hatched.  These  girls,  laboring  under  that 
ish  abhorrence  of  celibacy  which  young  maidens  (especil^ 
at  the  return  of  their  anniversaries)  are  often  subject 
would  have  been  given  to  flirtation  even  if  they  had 
imbibed  the  taste  for  it  from  their  earliest  youth,  a 
accompanied  by  a  total  indifference  to  religious  and 
principles.  The  remark  has  often  been  made  that 
principles  have,  sometimes,  been  found  sadly  deficieat 
the  very  homes  of  their  expounders,  as  if  the  delicate  edp 
of  religfious  sentiment  could  be  blunted  by  the  daily 
of  official  routine.  The  two  maids  were  soon  in  flirtatkil 
with  the  two  Roumanian  "  princes."  This  was  followed  !^ 
a  secret  promise  of  marriage,  and  a  reckless  condua 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  prosperity  of  their  fathe's 
school.  Their  own  mother  was  privy  to  their  mad  count! 
Flattering  herself  that  these  semi-civilized  youngsters,  by  I 
prudent  management,  might  be  made  to  forget  their  on 
rank  and  position,  she  gladly  seconded  the  wild  schemes 
of  her  daughters,  and  was  easily  induced  to  connive  z 
their  appointments,  and  to  approve  of  their  acceptioi 
extravagant  presents  from  the  two  young  men.  But  at  las 
the  "old  Prince"  heard  of  the  affair  and  of  the  disso- 
lute conduct  of  his  sons  in  general,  which  made  him  speedilj 
repair  to  the  metropolis  in  person  He  immediately  took 
both  his  sons  away  from  the  institute,  and  placed  them 
under  the  temporary  care  of  some  friends  ;  but  as  they,  evei 
then,  continued  their  intercourse  with  the  Nesselboms,  he 
resolved  to  make  the  whole  condition  of  affairs  known  to 
the  school  authorities. 

Mr.  BGgendorf  expatiated  on  many  of  these  and  scmm 
other  facts  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge  as  to  the  mis- 
management of  Nesselbom's  school.  "  All  his  feeble 
attempts  at  discipline,"  he  said, "  are  neutralized  by  his  per- 
petual dread  of  losing  pupils.  The  gymnastic  exercises 
have  degenerated  into  a  riding  and  rifle  practice.  A  dis- 
g^ced  former  cavalry  officer — a  bad  subject — is  in  charge 
of  the  riding  department,  counteracting,  by  his  profane 
language,  all  the  good  influences  which  conscientious  teach- 
ers might  bring  to  bear  on  the  students.   These  teachers  are 
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regularly  entering  the  quarterly  reports  on  the  school  jour- 
nal, but  their  reports  are  tampered  with,  and  the  copies, 
coming  to  the  hands  of  the  parents,  little  resemble  the  orig- 
inals. First,  Nesselbom  himself  is  in  the  habit  of  softening 
down  the  expressions  of  censure  used  by  the  teachers,  and, 
next,  the  women  will  interfere,  changing  whatever  censure 
there  is  left  into  '  hopeful  expectations.'  '* 

BOgendorf  closed  this  sweeping  denunciation  of  the 
whole  institute  with  the  remark  that  public  opinion  was  de- 
cidedly against  Nesselbom's  school,  ?ind  that  Government 
was  bound  to  respect  public  opinion. 

The  Doctor  ironically  re-echoed  the  words,  "  Bound  to 
respect  public  opinion !" 

"  Why,"  he  said,  "  you  systematically  ^/wrespect  public 
opinion,  and  when  public  opinion  turns  decidedly  against  a 
measure  of  yours,  just  from  that  very  reason  you  will. most 
strenuously  uphold  it !  So  it  would  be  in  this  case  if  Nes- 
selbom would  but  sound  your  trumpet," 

"  Come,  come,"  said  BCgendorf,  "  you  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  that ;  come,  let  us  return  to  the  company." 

"You  are  in  close  connection  with  this  house,"  added 
Staudner ;  "  do  not  forget  that  Nesselbom's  ruin  will  render 
tjie  mortgage  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  which  the  Fer- 
naus  have  on  his  property,  an  extremely  doubtful  security." 

"  Why/*  said  BSgendorf,  "  do  you  not  know  that  Theodore 
Waldner,  whom  this  very  money  was  to  banish  from  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  is  in  Nesselbom's  house  ?  This  is  indeed 
the  working  of  Nemesis,  or  let  us  rather  exclaim, '  Inscru- 
table are  the  ways  of  the  Lord  1'  " 

Staudner  was  struck  with  the  justice  of  that  remark,  and 
replied  nothing. 

**  I  have  yet  to  see  the  Prince,"  added  B6gendorf,  "on 
account  of  some  governesses  whom  he  is  about  to  engage 
for  the  education  of  his  daughters.  He  has  solicited  my 
advice." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Staudner,  "  that  Gertrude  Nessel- 
bom is  among  the  applicants.  I  hope  you  will  not  allow 
such  an  accomplished  young  lady  to ." 

"Why  not?"  replied  BOgendorf;  but  his  ftrther  remarks 
were  cut  short  by  the  approach  of  some  elderly  ladies,  who  - 
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were  in  the  habit  of  consulting  Mr.  BSgendorf  in  r^ard  to 
their  spiritual  wants.  He  immediately  advanced  towards 
them,  leaving  Staudner  to  his  own  meditations. 

Before  the  latter  left  the  company,  he  asked  Prince  Dmitri 
for  permission  to  wait  upon  him  next  morning*  at  9  o'clock, 
having  a  subject  of  some  importance  to  open  to  the  Prince 
But  the  Roumanian  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  at  that 
very  hour  an  audience  with  the  Minister  of  Education. 

"Then,  I  shall  call  at  eight  o'clock,  your  Hig-hness," 
bluntly  replied  the  Doctor.  The  Prince,  whom  this  imper- 
tinent obtrusiveness  had  completely  taken  by  surprise, 
assented  mechanically,  and  the  Doctor  abruptly  left,  before 
the  Prince  had  time  to  retract. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

An  elderly  man,  with  the  expression  of  despair  on  his 
face,  was  sitting  in  a  garret-room  before  a  plain  deal  tabic 
covered  with  books  and  papers.  Both  his  hands  were  sup- 
porting his  gray  head.  "His  eyes  were  wandering  from  the 
books  before  him  to  the  wall,  on  which  a  larg^  sheet  of  paper 
was  fastened,  containing  the  plan  of  recitations  for  the  insti- 
tution of  which  he  was  the  head  and  owner. 

Lienhard  Nesselbom  was  now  fifty  years  old,  but  his  gray 
hair  and  his  face  made  him  appear,  at  least,  ten  years  older. 
Blue  veins  stood  out  conspicuously  on  his  emaciated  hands. 
The  wrinkles  on  his  forehead  were  innumerable;  his  lips 
were  so  closely  pressed  together  that  they  were  almost  in- 
visible. His  long  hair  fell  in  disorder  down  to  the  shoulders ; 
the  untied  neckcloth  hung  loose  over  his  black  vest. 

The  scantily  furnished  chamber  in  which  we  find  Nessel- 
bom was  not  his  study.  That  was  a  magnificent  apartment 
on  the  first  floor,  furnished  with  morocco  cushioned  chairs, 
elegant  tables,  costly  carpets,  statues  and  busts  of  emi- 
nent authors  and  educators,  and  tastefiil  book-ca^s  filled 
with  the  choicest  volumes.  The  gloomy  state  of  his  mind 
had  driven  him  from  his  study  to  the  most  secluded  room 
now  occupied  by  Theodore  Waldner,  who,  with  one  of 
'the   older  teachers  was    accompanying    the  boarders  of 
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the  institute  on  their  Sunday  afternoon  walk  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city.  The  bareness  and  plainness  of  the 
room  recalled  to  his  memory  the  times  when  he  himself 
had  been  happy  in  just  such  a  narrow  and  scanty  chamber, 
which  had  been  a  witness  to  the  lofty  projects  and  ideals  of 
his  younger  years.  But  now  this  recollection  gave  him  a 
pang  of  deepest  woe.  He  thought  of  his  humiliating  inter- 
view with  Prince  Demetrius.  Nesselbom  had  entreated  the 
Prince  not  to  divulge  the  cause  which  had  induced  the  lat- 
ter to  withdraw  his  sons  from  the  institution ;  but  the  Rou- 
manian had  snubbed  him  in  an  insolent  tone,  cursing  the 
whole  German-nation;  and  their  propensity  to  play  "genius." 
With  vulgar  violence  he  had  torn  a  drawer  from  his  desk, 
taking  from  it  the  different  bills  which  his  sons  had  '^  run 
up"  in  town,  to  fabulous  amounts.  '*  I  know,"  he  had  said, 
"  your  people  consider  us  Roumanians  as  semi-barbarous. 
But  there  is  more  culture  in  Bucharest  and  Jassy  than  in 
all  your  large  cities  put  together,  where  education  is  re- 
placed either  by  breaking  loose  from  time-honored  tradi- 
tions, or  by  that  narrow  bigotry  which  you  call  Christianity, 
Your  progrtimme  says  that  your  method  of  education  is 
based  on  Christian  morals.  That  is,  indeed,  a  nice  morality 
with  which  you  have  made  me  acquainted !  It  is  a  matter 
of  conscience  with  me  to  expose  the  whole  swindle ! "  The 
brute  had  applied  the  most  vulgar  epithets  to  Nesselbom's 
daughters,  producing  letters  which  disclosed  their  design 
to  elope  with  the  young  princes,  and  thus  to  compel  the 
parents  of  both  parties  to  consent  to  their  marriage.  The 
reading  of  these  letters  aroused  the  fury  of  the  Prince  to 
such  a  pitch  that  he  bade  the  unhappy  old  man  leave  the 
room. 

Nesselbom's  hopes  seemed  to  be  irretrievably  blighted. 
He  reviewed  his  whole  past  career.  In  his  ministerial  office 
he  had  never  found  that  satisfaction  and  contentment  which 
he  had  sought.  There  was  a  longing  in  him  to  educate,  rather 
the  individual  than  the  congregation.  To  observe  and  to 
rule'  the  gradual  growth  of  the  human  mind  was  the 
task  to  which  an  irresistible  impulse  was  driving  him. 
Is  there  any  one  who  can  recollect  this  gradual  growing 
of  his  own  mind  ?     The  recollections  we  have  arc  those 
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of  our  plays,  of  our  childish  enjoyments  and  sufferings,  of 
our  errings  and  punishments.    We  may,  indeed,  retain  the 
images  of  some  of  our  teachers,  of  their  defects  and  abili- 
ties ;  but  of  the  successive  expansion  of  our  minds  we  know 
nothing.     We  do  not  remember  what  were  our  qualities, 
good  or  bad,  when  we  were  children ;  nor  can  we   see  any 
longer  our  writings  and  compositions  of  those  years !     The 
price  would  be  high,  indeed,  which  we  would  be  willing  to 
pay  for  the  tasks  and  exercises  written  by  us  when  we  were 
fifteen  years  old.    But  all  these  phases  and  stages  of  the 
mind  are  present  to  the  teacher.    He  sees  them  and  com- 
pares them  with  the  development  of  others.      He   knows 
exactly  how  our  nature  and  dispositions  differ  from  those 
of  our  classmates.    And,  while  forming  our  characters,  the 
teacher  forms  his  own.     How  clearly  defined  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  teacher  and  teacher  I     Their  tasks  and  daily 
duties  are  the  same,  and  yet  how  different  are  their  indivi- 
dualities !    It  had  always  the  most  exciting  effect  on  Lien- 
hard  to  compare   Pestalozzi's  disciples  with  one  another. 
Some  of  them  had  come  from  the  South,  others  from  the 
North.      The  individualities  of  all  these  were-  defined  by 
the  most  marked  outlines ;    the  one  had  a  peculiar  talent 
for  figures,  another  for  drawing,    a  third  for  languages, 
a  fourth  for  geography ;  but  everyone  of  the  great  master's 
sons  filled  his  whole  inmost  soul  with  his  science,  and 
wrought  out  the  master's  sublime  principles  from  his  own 
point  of  view  and  to  the  measure  of  his  own  strength. 
Take  any  name  out  of  the  array  of  Pestalozzi's  disciples  and 
you  have  a  great  and  commanding  individuality. 

Nesselbom  had  obtained  great  fame  as  one  of  Pestalozzi's 
disciples  by  his  first  steps  in  the  education  of  Theodore 
Waldner.  One  of  the  rarest  coincidents  had  allowed  him 
to  appropriate  the  education  of  that  youth,  and  to  connect 
his  name  not  only  with  the  discovery  of  a  sensational  crime, 
but  also  with  an  eminent  success  in  carrying  out  an  educa- 
tional theory.  The  reports  he  had  published  on  the  first 
rays  of  intellect  elicited  from  the  soul  of  the  foundling,  had 
been  devoured  by  the  public.  Every  one  of  his  observa- 
tions had  a  peculiar  charm  not  only  for  the  educator,  but 
for  every  thinking  man,  and  for  every  philanthropist.    It  isras 
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another  fortunate  incident  that  President  Femau,  had  re- 
lieved him  from  his  charge.  This  was  closely  followed  by 
the  unparalleled  success  of  his  institute. 

At  the  moment  of  leaving  Prince  Dmitri's  room,  when 
almost  all  his  hopes  were  cruelly  crushed,  his  school  had 
reached  the  highest  point  of  prosperity,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  world.  His  last  accounts  had  shown  a  handsome  sur- 
plus over  and  above  all  expenses  including  the  interest  due 
to  the  Fernaus.  From  his  interview  with  the  prince  he  had 
staggered  to  his  house,  where  he  reported  to  his  wife  the 
unhappy  results  of  his  conversation.  She  replied  with  scorn- 
ful laughter,  which  went  deep  in  to  his  soul. 

"  What  can  he  do  against  us?"  she  ejaculated  with  defi- 
ance. "  Perhaps  you  will  be  refused  the  title  of  Professor 
for  which  you  have  applied.    That  will  be  all.'* 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  he  said.  "  All  fashionable  people 
will  withdraw  their  children  from  us.  These  princes  alone 
have  paid  for  all  my  assistant  tutors.  The  government  will 
revoke  my  license  to  fit  my  senior  pupils  for  the  University* 
Perhaps  they  will  place  a  commissioner  in  the  house.  That 
our  daughters  must  leave  the  house,  is  a  matter  of  course." 

"  Oh !  that  we  shall  see !" 

"  How  can  you  doubt  it  ?  What  satisfaction  do  you  think 
the  minister  will  demand  ? 

"  We  will  have  to  sacrifice  some  teachers  perhaps— old 
Krickeberg,  for  instance." 

"  How,  that  old  man  ?" 

"  Are  we  in  a  position  to  feed  invalids  ?" 

"  He  is  the  best  teacher  in  Algebra  I  have  ever  known." 

"  Wehrman  may  teach  Algebra !" 

"  The  most  confused  of  all  our  teachers." 

"  But  the  most  devoted  and  trustworthy,"  retorted  she. 
"  Our  institute  is  not  supported  bjr  the  State." 

"  But  it  has  promised  to  do  more  than  any  State  institu- 
tion !" 

Mrs.  Nesselbom  merely  exercised  what  she  thought  to  be 
her  privilege  as  a  woman. 

*•  Where  are  the  girls?"  asked  Nesselbom. 

"  They  are  out  to  see  Staudner." 

"  How  can  Ae  help  us,  who  is  known  to  be  a  scoffer  at 
religion.    Bogendorf,  indeed,  could  do  much,  if  he  wished. 
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But  even  he  quietly  has  submitted  to  the  rigid  system  \«rliich 
the  minister  seems  to  have  borrowed  from  Spain  or  Rome, 
and  it  is  clear  that  even  I  shall  not  be  in  favor  before  adopting^ 
and  proclaiming  in  every  programme  the  doctrine  of  heredi- 
tary sin  and  election  by  grace.    How  can  I  succeed  if  the  stu- 
dents of  my  senior  class  are  not  admitted  to  examination  for 
the  University  ?  Three  times  already  my  plans  of  instruction 
have  been  thoroughly  remodelled.     I  cannot  aflFord  to  en- 
gage the  teachers  demanded  by  the  minister,  and  if  I  refuse, 
he  will  wipe  out  whole  classes  which  will  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  our  scholars  by  fifty  or  sixty,  the  very  number  that 
pay  the  profits  of  the  institution.    The  unlucky  girls  ought 
to  have  gone  to  BOgendorf." 

"  To  Bdgendorf  ?"  replied  Mrs.  Nesselbom,  "  who  hates 
them  because  they  outdo  his  daughter  Theophania." 

Nesselbom  had  always  despised  this  kind  of  woman's 
talk ;  but  to-day  he  was  silent.  "  Perhaps,"  he  said,  "  I 
ought  to  have  solicited  President  Femau's  intercession  in 
my  behalf,  but  I  dislike  to  stir  up  the  memory  of  bygone 
things,  especially  now  that  Waldner  has  returned  to  us. 
Heavens !  what  should  I  do  if  the  Baron,  his  brother,  would 
call  for  the  money  he  has  lent  me  ?" 

"  He  will  do  no  such  thing,"  remarked  Mrs.  Nesselbom, 
m  a  tone  sounding  like  a  threat.  "  And  if  our  daughters 
must  leave  the  house,  I  shall  go  with  them."  With  these 
words  she  left  the  room  to  attend  to  the  preparations  for 
supper. 


-•-♦■ 


The  latest  and  best  authority  gives  the  population  of  the 
globe  at  1,350,200,000.  In  America,  72,800,000 ;  in  Europe, 
267,000,000;  in  Asia,  798,600,000;  in  Africa,  188,000,000;  in 
Australia  and  Polynesia,  3,800,000.  These  people  speak 
about  3,600  different  languages,  and  are  cut  up  into  1,000 
different  religious  sects.  The  adherents  of  the  principal  re- 
ligions, counting  the  whole  population,  are  supposed  to  be 
nearly  thus :  Greek  Church,  69,292,700 ;  the  six  other  Ori- 
ental Churches,  6,500,000;  Roman  Catholics,  195,000,000; 
Protestants,  98,139,000;  Mohammedans,  160,000,000;  Bud- 
hists,  340,000,000 ;  other  A^tic  religions,  260,000,000 ; 
Pa  trans,  200,000,000 ;  Jews,  6,000,000. 
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ERRORS   OF  FACT  IN   TEXT-BOOKS. 

ERRORS  of  fact  may  be  found  in  nearly  all  school  text- 
books. Sometimes  the  fault  will  consist  in  the  misuse 
of  a  name.  "  In  June,  1846,  a  treaty  negotiated  in  Wash- 
ington established  parallel  49"*,  and  the  Strait  of  Sau  Juan 
de  Fuca  as  the  separating  line."  {Quackenbos.)  The  slip  in 
this  sentence  is  rather  amusing.  Juan  de  Fuca  was  a  bold 
Greek  sailor,  who  distinguished  himself  by  being  the  first 
to  see  that  portion  of  our  continent  now  included  in  Wash- 
ington Territory.  He  was  not  at  all  a  saint  in  the  Romish 
sense  of  the  word,  and  therefore  the  San,  as  above,  is  quite 
superfluous.  "  Their  remonstrances  being  disregarded, 
they  declared  their  independence  of  Mexico,  and  made 
ready  to  support  it  by  force  of  arms.  Volunteers  from 
America  hastened  to  their  aid."  In  this  extract  (from  the 
same  source  as  the  above)  the  name  America  is  used,  rather 
presumptuously,  for  United  States.  Morally,  the  names 
have  about  the  same  breadth,  but  not  geographically. 
Other  errors  in  text-books,  however,  which  relate  to  mat- 
ters of  relationship,  cause,  and  effect,  etc.,  are  more  import- 
ant. "  At  that  time,  Queen  Anne's  son,  George,  was  mon- 
arch of  England,  and  this  contest  was  called  King  George's 
War."  (JLaasing.)  The  slip  in  this  sentence  is  a  magnificent 
one.  George  could  scarcely  have  been  the  son  of  Anne,  in- 
asmuch as  he  not  only  belonged  to  a  different  royal  family, 
but  was  five  years  her  senior !  Again,  the  following  is  an 
account  of  the  town  of  Los  Angeles :  "  The  country  there  is 
so  beautiful,  and  the  air  always  so  delightful,  that  the  peo- 
ple who  discovered  it  chose  it  at  once  for  their  dwelling- 
place,  and  called  the  town  they  built  Los  Angeles,  which 
means  the  dwelling-place  of  the  angels"  {Guyot.)  The  fact  is, 
that  the  full  name  of  the  mission  of  Los  Angeles  is  La  reyna 
de  los  Angeles,  which  means  the  queen  of  tite  angels,  referring, 
of  course,  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  might  seem  that  such 
errors  would  serve  a  good  purpose  in  enabling  the  teacher 
to  show  that  he  had  some  knowledge  of  his  subject,  apart 
from  the  text-book  in  hand.  But  they  serve  a  better  pur- 
pose in  enabling  him  to  show  ^  little  of  the  grace  of  humil- 
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ity.  He  should  correct  faults,  to  be  sure,  but  in  the  spirit 
of  one  who  knows  that  to  err  is  human ;  and  who  has  sense 
enough  to  perceive  how  easy  it  is  to  fall  into  occasional 
errors  while  striving  to  accomplish  a  large  work. 

\»«        jCa       \^» 


»     ■      »      I     » 


THE    ART    OF    THINKING. 

ONE  of  the  best  modes  of  improving  in  the  art  of  think- 
ing is  to  think  over  some  subject  before  you  read  it, 
and  then  to  observe  after  what  manner  it  has  occurred  to 
the  mind  of  some  great  master.  You  will  then  observe 
whether  you  have  been  too  rash  or  too  timid,  what  you 
have  exceeded,  and  by  this  process  you  will  insensibly  catch 
a  great  manner  of  viewing  a  question.  It  is  right  in  study, 
not  only  to  think  whenever  any  extraordinary  incident  pro- 
vokes you  to  think,  but  from  time  to  time  what  has  passed ; 
to  dwell  upon  it,  and  see  what  trains  of  thought  voluntarily 
present  themselves  to  the  mind. 

It  is  a  most  superior  habit  of  some  minds  to  refer  all  the 
particular  truths  which  strike  them  to  other  truth  more 
general,  so  that  their  knowledge  is  beautifully  methodized  ; 
and  the  general  truth  at  any  time  suggests  all  the  particu- 
lar exemplifications,  or  any  particular  exemplification  at 
once  leads  to  the  general  truth.  This  kind  of  understand- 
ing has  an  immense  and  decided  superiority  over  those  con- 
fused  heads  in  which  one  fact  is  piled  upon  another  without 
the  least  attempt  at  classification  and  arrangement. 

Some  men  always  read  with  a  pen  in  their  hand,  and 
commit  to  paper  any  new  thought  which  strikes  them; 
others  trust  to  chance  for  its  re-appearance.  Which  of 
these  is  the  best  method  in  the  conduct  of  the  understand- 
ing must,  I  suppose,  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  peculiar 
understanding  in  question.  Some  men  can  do  nothing 
without  preparation ;  others  little  with  it ;  some  are  foun- 
tains, others  reservoirs. — Sydney  Smith. 
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HOW   SOIL    WAS    MADE. 

PROFESSOR  AGASSIZ  says  that  all  the  materials  on 
which  agriculture  depends  are  decomposed  rocks,  not 
so  much  rocks  that  underlie  the  soil,  but  those  on  the  sur- 
face and  brought  from  considerable  distances,  and  ground 
to  powder  by  the  rasp  of  glaciers.    Ice  all  over  the  conti- 
nent is  the  agent  that  has  ground  out  more  soil  than  all 
other  agencies  put  together.    The  penetration  of  water  into 
the  rocks,  frost,  running  water  and  baking  suns,  have  done 
something,  but  the  glacier  more.    In  a  former  age,  the 
whole  of  the  United  States  was  covered  with  ice  several 
thousand  feet  thick,  and  this  ice  moving  from  north  to  south 
by  the  attraction  of  tropical  warmth  or  pressing  weight  of 
ice  and  snow  behind,  ground  the  rocks  over  which  it  passed 
into  the  paste  we  call  the  soil.    These  masses  of  ice  can  be 
tracked  as  surely  as  game  is  tracked  by  the  hunter.    He 
had  made  a  study  of  them  in  this  country,  as  far  south  as 
Alabama,  but  had  observed  the  same  phenomenon,  particu- 
larly in  Italy,  where,  among  the  Alps,  glaciers  are  now  in 
progress.    The  stones  and  rocks  ground  and  polished  by 
the  glaciers,  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  those  scratch- 
ed  by  running  water.    The  angular  boulders  found  in  the 
meadows  and  terraces  of  our  rivers,  not  reached  by  water, 
can  be  accounted  tor  in  this  way. 


>  I  ^  I » 


The  High  School  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  graduated  the 
young  ladies  of  its  last  class  in  calico  dresses,  as  pleasing  to 
the  eye  of  taste  as  to  the  hand  of  economy.  This  was  brought 
•  about  by  the  thoughtful  suggestion  of  the  superintenderi 
and  the  hearty  acquiescence  of  the  girls  themselves,  on  the 
only  ground  on  which  high  schools  can  be  long  perpetuated, 
namely,  that  being  supported  by  taxation  they  must  be  open 
to  all  classes  in  society  and  confer  their  advantages  upon 
the  poorest  of  their  pupils,  without  prescription  by  fashion 
or  creed,  expenses  or  anything  else. 
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TEA CHERS:  FA  ULTS. 

EVERY  class  of  men  has  its  characteristic  faults,  which 
some  other  class  will  be  friendly  enoug^h  to  point  oat, 
if  it  fails  to  discover  them  itself.    Thus  a  writer  speaks  d 
the  "  conspicuous  vice  of  the  manufacturers  and  merchants 
of  many  countries/'  being  ''  political  cowardice."    So  a  lead- 
ing lawyer  of  San  Francisco  says :  "  The  practice  of  the  lav 
sharpens  the  intellect^  but  narrows  its  powers  of  compre- 
hension."   So  a  champion  of  the  doctors  confesses  that  the 
supposition  is  extant,  that  ^'  there  is  an  intimate  connection 
between  medicine  and  unbelief."    And  so  a  somewhat  severe 
editor  observes,  that ''  theologians,  as  a  remark  almost  uni- 
versally applicable,  are  utterly  wanting  in  practical  views  or 
talents."    Amid  this  torrent  of  compliments,  teachers,  of 
course,  are  by  no  means  unfavored.    This  Christmas  tree 
of  mutual  objurgation  has  its  bon-bons  for  then>  as  well  as 
for  others.     For  instance,  the  Bulletin  of  San  Francisco  re- 
marked awhile  since :  ''  Most  schoolmasters  become  marti- 
nets without  knowing  it.    Accustomed  to  absolute  authority 
within  the  school,  they  are  impatient  of  advice  or  opposition 
from  the  world  outside."    And  more  recently  the  Nation  of 
New  York,  has  said :  "  A  life-long  teacher  of  boys  who  should 
be  without  arrogance,  without  conceit,  without  an  impres- 
sion that,  in  order  to  make  himself  understood,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  repeat  himself  emphatically  and  often,  would  present 
a  very  cheering  example  of  man's  ability  to  resist  the  natural 
influence  of  his  surroundings."    Two  remarks  may  be  made 
to  any  teacher  as  he  reads  such  paragraphs.     One  is :  many 
of  our  editors,  critics,  lawyers,  etc.,  were  once  teachers ; 
how  painful  to  think,  that  in  changing  their  business  they 
have  added  the  faults  of  new  occupations  to  those  of  the 
old !     Do  not  quit  teaching.    The   other  is  in  the  words 
ascribed  to  Epictetus:  "  If  any  one  speaks  ill  of  thee,  con-^ 
sider  whether  he  hath  truth  on  his  side,  and  if  so,  reform 
thyself,  that  his  censures  may  not  affect  thee." 

C,  R.C. 


Pronunciation,  in  order  to  be  fully  understood,  four  re- 
quisites are  necessary,  i .  A  due  degree  of  loudness  of  voice ; 
2.  Distinctness ;  3.  Slowness ;  4.  Propriety  of  pronunciation. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  PUBLIC,  ON  CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT 

IN  (AND  OUT  OF)  THE  SCHOOLS. 

DEAR  PUBLIC,— When  Thomas  Carlyle  declared  that 
we  needed  more  of  the  drill-sergeant  in  our  educa- 
tional systems,  he  uttered  a  gi^ve  truth,  one  worthy  the 
consideration  of  all  governments,  but  more  especially  need- 
ful to  those  in  which  the  sovereign  power  is  vested  in  you. 
The  cardinal  lesson  of  mankind  is  the  same  now  that  it  was 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  viz :  "  the  lesson  of  obedience.*' 
Many  other  studies  may  be  neglected  or  rejected  without 
much  loss  to  communities,  but,  if  we  would  have  peace  in 
our  democracy,  that  must  be  practised  constantly  by  every 
citizen  in  every  phase  of  his  or  her  life,  and  during  the  full 
term  of  his  or  her  existence. 

There  are  educators  who  assert  that  if  "this  lesson  of 
obedience"  is  not  inculcated  in  early  youth  it  is  never 
thoroughly  mastered.  Without  fully  endorsing  that  state- 
ment, it  is  certain  that  the  earlier  it  is  taught  the  easier  it 
is  learned.  Mothers,  who  fulfill  their  maternal  duties  will 
admit,  that  the  descendants  of  Adam,  even  in  babyhood, 
often  prove  refractory  like  their  respected  progenitor ;  and 
it  is  believed,  that  an  appeal  to  them  on  the  subject  of  "  Cor- 
poral Punishment"  administered  by  themselves,  would  result 
in  a  unanimous  verdict  of  approval,  though  probably  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  would  be  exhibited  should  the  question 
embrace  its  infliction  on  any  of  their  special  charges  by 
other  hands  than  their  own. 

But  suppose  this  duty  to  be  only  partially  performed,  or, 
as  it  really  is  in  many  cases  totally  neglected,  what  then  is 
to  be  done  ?  The  mother's  hand  and  the  policeman's  baton 
are  both  means  to  enforce  the  same  end,  viz :  "  obedience 
to  the  law."  I  have  omitted  to  mention  the  teacher's  ratan, 
because  it  is  your  will  that  it  should  be  so  omitted.  But, 
clearly,  the  same  sentimental  feeling  which  protects  the 
youth  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen  years,  should 
continue  to  defend  him  from  the  baton  of  the  policeman* 
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The  self-love  which  prevents  the  mother  from  enforcing 
infant  obedience,  and  denies  the  use  of  the  cane  to  the  scfaool 
master,  should  continue  to  shield  the  lad  whom  parental 
neglect  of  duty  has  rendered  ungovernable,  from  the  tennors 
of  the  law  and  the  gaol.  Alas !  alas !  it  does  not,  it  cannot 
Our  police  records  tell  us  that  many  thousands  of  such 
neglected  youths  are  committed  yearly  to  our  prisons,  to 
suffer  the  penalties  consequent  upon  the  sin  of  "  omissioo 
of  duty"  committed  by  their  parents. 

But  a  few  months  have  passed  since  a  case  was  reported  ia 
the  papers  of  a  youth  who  was  clubbed  to  death  by  a 
policeman.  You  were  horrified,  as  you  ought  to  have  been, 
and  the  person  who  did  the  deed  has  since  been  arrested  and 
punished.  But  many  other  such  officers  are  similarly  armed. 
and  scarcely  a  day  passes  in  which  young  men  are  not  ar- 
rested, and  in  which  the  formidable  locust  is  not  more  or 
less  used.  Are  you  satisfied  that  such  legal  "  Corporal 
Punishments,"  in  which  you  tacitly  acquiesce,  have  not  been 
often  rendered  necessary  by  your  refusal  to  permit  the  ratan 
to  be  previously  properly  used  in  the  Public  Schools? 
Should  such  be  the  case,  the  crimes  committed  by  such 
young  malefactors  ought  to  be  laid  to  your  charge,  and  you 
deservedly  suffer  in  the  persons  of  your  children,  for  yovj 
jill-advised  interference  with  the  course  of  justice  therein. 

Again,  our  city  Superintendent  (Mr.  Kiddle»)  lately  in- 
formed us  that  twenty-seven  pupils  had  been  suspended  or 
vcxpelled  from  the  departments  or  schools  he  has  lately 
visited.  What  do  you  purpose  to  do  with  these  delinquents, 
that  parents  did  not,  and  school-teachers  (by  moral  suasion) 
could  not  reform  ?  Remember,  your  will,  expressed  through 
a  hundred  channels,  has,  in  all  probability,  brought  them  to 
the  position  in  which  they  now  stand.  Will  you  abandon 
them  now,  or  will  you  in  their  cases  carry  out  your  prin- 
ciple, and  disarm  policemen  as  well  as  school-teachers'?  You 
vdare  nat !  Have  mercy  then,  for  the  future,  and  supersede 
the  necessity  for  the  use  of  the  club  by  interposing  that 
jnore  merciful  instrument,  the  cane,  in  the  hands  of  the  skill- 
ful school-teacher. 

Pardon  me,  dear  public,  for  addressing  you  on  this  im- 
portant  subject.     I  do  so  because  you  are  in  power  on  this 
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question.  I  know  that  any  arguments  in  favor  of  the  almost 
obsolete  system  of  Solomon  can  hardly  expect  to  find  favor 
in  your  eyes.  But  there  are  many  true,  faithful,  aye  and 
loving  teachers,  who  think  with  me,  that  you  are  in  error. 
The  quality  of  "  mercy"  is  not  all  on  your  side.  It  is  a  dear 
article  if  you  buy  it  at  the  cost  of  your  children's  welfare 
in  after  life.  It  is  grandmother  poisoning  a  child  with  candy 
in  order  to  please  herself.  It  is  not  kindness  but  cruelty. 
The  child  cries,  the  mother  spares,  and  the  little  one  con- 
quers. No  matter,  the  duty  of  enforcing  attention  to  law 
devolves  on  the  school-teacher.  But  your  will  has  broken 
his  arm.  He  now  represents  Justice  without  her  sword. 
Not  so  with  the  magistrate,  to  whom  the  latter  soon  turns 
over  his  charges.  He  is  armed  and  terrible.  It  is  true  it  is 
hard  to  punish  children  because  parents  have  neglected 
their  duties,  but  there  is  no  other  remedy.  Sooner  or 
later,  in  childhood,  youth,  or  manhood,  the  old — old— lesson 
must  be  enforced — it  is  "  obedience  to  the  law." 

R.  W.  Hume. 


Stockbribge,  Mass. 

MR.  EDITOR— Answer  ito  " Question  to  Philologists" 
in  your  October  number,  page  518. 
The  "famous    hexameter"    by  "one  of  the    Christian 
fathers"  concerning  Satan,  "which  is  the  same  whether 
read  from  the  beginning  or  from  the  end,"  is 

Signa  tey  signa  :  iemere  me  tangis  et  angis.  ^ 

[For  similar  specimens  of  "  learned  trifling,"  with  which 
the  monks  of  the  middle  ages — Motto:  "Quale  vinum, 
tale  Latinum" — used  to  while  away  their  abundant  leisure, 
such  as  Reversible  Epigrams,  Macaronic  Verses,  Anagrams, 
Puzzling  Epitaphs,  Punning  Mottoes,  etc.,  your  querist  is 
referred  to  an  interesting  collection  of  scraps,  entitled 
Milledulcia,  (published  by  D.  AppletOn  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1857).] 

F.  Hoffmann. 
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Syracuse,  1871. 

MR.  EDITOR,— The  little  article  on  " Averseness  to 
Learning  Trades,"   in  your  monthly  for  April,  is 
worthy  of  consideration. 

The  well-known  scarcity  of  skilled  laborers  may  undoubt- 
edly be  accounted  for  in  a  measure  by  the  fact  that  many 
"  foolish  parents  are  ambitious  that  their  sons  should  rise  in 
the  world  as  they  say."  But  is  there  not  another  reason, 
hitherto  but  little  recognized  among  us  ? 

In  all  mechanic  arts,  a  certain  amount  of  time  must  be 
spent  in  acquiring  not  only  knowledge  of  details  as  well  as 
execution,  before  even  tolerable  work  can  be  done.  In  most 
cases  the  time  required  is  so  great  that  it  almost  seems  tbrowo 
away  ;  for  in  some  other  business,  labor  might  become  at 
once  productive.  Parents  know  this,  and  see  that  the  com- 
mon school  education,  which  their  children  have  received, 
has  fitted  them  better  for  business  pursuits  than  for  mechanic 
arts. 

The  education  of  our  common  school  system  is  the  edu- 
cation of  the  head  neglecting  the  hand  and  eye.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  object  system  have  recognized  this  defect,  and 
are  striving  to  correct  it  by  giving  a  place  to  drawing  as  a 
regular  means  of  development.  ^ 

A  systematic  and  thorough  training  of  the  hand  and  eye, 
commencing  with  free-hand  drawing,  is  not  at  all  impractica- 
ble in  our  public  schools.  It  should  begfin  with  the  primary 
department  and  be  carried  through  all  the  various  grades. 
There  is  no  pursuit  in  life  to  which  it  wilLnot  be  an  acquisi- 
tion, and  eminently  so  to  those  who  practice  the  mechanic 
arts.  Habits  of  accurate  observation  and  careful- execution 
having  been  formed,  work  might  be  coOQmenced  almost 
at  once,  and  many  years  of  apprentice-ship  would  be  un- 
necessary. 

And  here  is  another  point.  Is  not  thfe  proportion  of  our 
mechanics,  who  become  really  skilled,  very  small  ?  I  think 
\X  is  true  that  foreigners  now  do  the  great  part  of  our  skilled 
labor.  This  excellence  of  foreigners  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  systematic  and  thorough  training  in  drawing  which  they 
receive  in  their  schools  in  Europe.  In  many  of  them  more 
time  is  given  to  drawing  than  to  any  other  single  study.    It 
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is  given  its  place  in  their  regular  course  not  as  an  amuse- 
ment or  an  accomplishment;  but  as  a  subject  worthy  of 
close  and  earnest  application — not  as  a  means  of  culture  alone 
(although  its  importance  in  this  direction  cannot  be  over- 
rated) but  as  part  of  the  educational  foundation.  Students 
leaving  school  are  ready  to  work  not  only  with  an  enlight- 
ened mind,  but  with  an  eye  trained  to  observe  and  a  hand  to 
execute.  No  botched  work  will  satisfy,  and  they  are  not 
oijly  able  to  see  defects  but  to  correct  them. 

Give,  then,  drawing  its  place  in  our  courses  of  study,  and 
you  will  find  the  pupils  better  fitted  for  any  manual  labor. 
I  do  not  mean  the  drawing  of  pictures  nor  the  copying  of 
pictures,  but  a  progressive  course  in  free-hand  drawing  so 
arranged  that  the  pupil  may  gain  an  idea  of  proportion 
both  with  and  without  relation  to  size.  It  is  this  last  con- 
sideration which  renders  the  system  of  Prof.  Louis  Bail 
superior  to  any  other  which  I  have  seen.  Let  this  be  fol- 
lowed  by  mechanical,  perspective  and  object  drawing. 
Parents  will  soon  see  that  their  children  are  being  prepared 
in  some  degree  for  mechanical  labor  as  well  as  for  business 
pursuits.  And  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  supply  the  demand 
for  skilled  labor  from  the  pupils  of  American  Schools. 

Mary  A.  Hicks. 


CURRENT   PUBLICATIONS. 


MR.  KERL'S  "Comprehensive  Grammar"  (1861)  se- 
cured to  its  author  an  acknowledged  rank  among  the 
recognized  teachers  and  critics  of  the  English  tongue.  He 
is  sometimes  a  little  more  fastidious  than  we  care  to  be,  but 
this'niceness  is  the  index  of  a  fine  linguistic  sense — the  one 
indispensable  qualification  of  the  grammarian.  He  should 
be  capable  of  splitting  hairs ;  we  can  forgive  him,  however, 
if  he  sometimes  refrains  from  exercising  this  liair-splitting 
ability.  Of  Mr.  Kerl's  "  Shorter  Course  in  English  Gram- 
mar"  *  this  may  be  said :  that  it  condenses  much  matter 

-■  ■■._--■■ —  -^> 

s  New  York :  Iviaon,  Blakemani  Taylor  &  Co. 
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into  small  space ;  that  it  furnishes  an  unusually  lai^  num- 
ber of  examples  in  false  syntax,  etc. ;  that  it  prefaces  the 
"text  course"  with  a  very  good  introductory  "oral  courser 
that  the  definitions  are  brief,  yet  for  the  most  part  sufficient: 
and  that  the  whole  work  looks  rather  toward  use  and  prac- 
tice than  theory.  The  arrangement  of  matters  is  new ;  some 
teachers  will  regard  it  as  **  mixed  ;'*  but  we  opine  that  the 
work  will  stand  the  only  real  test,  that  of  the  class-^room. 
It  is.  specially  designed  for  schools  in  which  but  one  text- 
book in  this  branch  is  desired. 


A  MANUAL  devoted  to  the  important  subject  of  English 
prefixes  and  suffixes — under  the  title  of  Affixes,*  is  now 
supplied  in  the  revised  edition  of  an  important  work,  which 
"  the  Contemporary  Review"  had  pronounced  "more  rational, 
complete,  and  exhaustive  of  the  component  parts  of  our 
language  than  we  had  any  good  right  to  hope  for  within  the 
present  century ;"  and  a  late  Athenaeum  (March  4,  1871), 
says  "  It  is  the  most  thorough  book  on  the  subject.**  Here  the 
Analysis  of  Words  is  placed  on  a  scientific  instead  of  an  empiri- 
cal basis,  and  nothing  seems  to  be  explained  by  "  euphony," 
that  last  refuge  of  etymological  incurables.  Hence  there 
is  no  "  ig  for  in  in  ignoblcy  by  euphony" — but  the  word  is 
properly  explained  on  page  71,  and  instead  of  a  spurious 
'*rule"  (Sanders,  p.  15  ;  Smith,  p.  41),  stating  that  words  lik5 
stable  "  take"  i  between  the  b  and  /  in  stability^  we  read  on 
page  128 — 

Obs.  I.  As  bit  of  stability  is  older  than  bl  of  stable  (for  stabil),  the 
former  does  not ''  take  "  or  "  add  "  /,  but  stable  has  lost  the  i  which 
stability  retains. 

Obs.  2.  The  vowel  which  has  disappeared  from  the  unaccented 
syllable,  has  been  retained  by  the  accent  in  flezi-biMty,  credi-bil-ity. 

• 

Upon  a  hasty  inspection,  several  educators  have  pro- 
nounced the  Affixes  "  too  learned,"  although  there  is  no 
more  "  learning"  than  the  subject  requires  if  our  knowledge 
is  to  be  definite  and  reliable — ^and  from  this  point  of  view,  the 
book  will  be  found  more  elementary  than  its  predecessors. 
For  example,  the  length  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  vowels  is 

z  Affixes  in  their  Origin  and  Application,  exhibiting  the  Etyraolo^c  Structure  of  English  Woidib 
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carefully  marked,  as  in ,  mare,  genitive  maris  (where  others 
have  mdre,  with  a  long),  and  while  these  give  maritime 
under  this  head,  without  any  explanation  of  its  component 
parts,  Haldeman  explains  the  first  i  as  genitive,  and  the  t 
and  tn  as  respectively  participial.  But  mod-i-fy  has  a  dif- 
ferent i  genitive  (from  us)y  it  is  dative  in  erech-th-ei-um,  in 
rabbi  it  means  my^  it  is  a  diminutive  in  tra-pez-i-um,  a  con- 
nective in  terr-i-er,  a  plural  in  gemin-i,  formative  in  gen-i-us, 
participial  in  sturdily,  and  adverbial  in  alib-i ;  and  we  have 
-o  adverbial,  connective,  nominative,  genitive,  dative,  ablative, 
and  imperative.  In  hill-ock,  -ock  means  small^  in  tuss-ock 
it  means  large^  and  in  mattock  and  hav-oc  it  is  verbal. 

Nothing  can  be  more  definite  and  more  elementary  than 
such  examples  as  the  following,  from  the  heads  -BUS,  -AC-y, 
and  -ac-y  (for  the  two  latter  are  separated) — 

omnibus  {fo  all,far  all,  dative  pi.  of  <mnis\  a  kind  of  public  vehi- 
cle :  a  legislative  bill  devoted  to  many  purposes. 

rebus  {by  things,  ablative  pi.  of  rSs),  a  riddle  in  pictures. 

con-taini-ac|r  (tumeo,  to  swell)  a  state  of  being  puffed  up ;  a  swell- 
ing  up  or  infla/zV?^/  contempt  of  lawful  authority. 

ob-stin-acy  a  {stans)  standing  {ob-)  against. 

The  book  is  got  up  in  a  unique  and  beautiful  style  by  thp 
publishers,  who  deserve  much  credit  for  the  pains  they  have 
taken. 


For  the  last  eighteen  years,  or  from  1852  to  1870,  an  edu- 
cationist  of  Pennsylvania  has  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  certain  high  schools  and  academies  confer  collegiate 
degrees  on  pupils  to  whom  they  have  not  given  a  collegiate 
education,  and  who  have  not  the  knowledge  which  should 
entitle  them  to  such  honors.  But  American  education 
suffers  from  this  evil  under  another  form,  when  the  corejes 
themselves  degrade  these  honors  by  conferring  them  upon 
men,  whether  "graduates"  or  not,  who  have  but  little  scholar- 
ship. Such  honors  are  held  by  the  authors  of  a  so-called 
Analysis^  who  attempt  a  dissection  of  English  words  with- 
out knowing  the  nature  of  the  subject,  who  mistake  the 
accidents  of  the  spelling-book  for  genuine  etymology,  and 
who  seem  to  have  made  no  advance  since  the  publication  of 
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Mr.  McEUigott's  Manual  in  1845,  or  Lynd's  book  of  1847. 
when  word-analysis  was  in  its-  infancy. 

With  the  authors  of  "  Analysis  of  English  Words"  '  (p.  iii.) 
"  the  aim  throughout  has  been  to  rid  the  subject  of  all  need- 
less embarrassment."      Yet  the  book  has  plenty  of  it.     On 
page  132,  the  suffix  ate^  with  cate^  tcate3Te  given  with  the 
same  meaning  of  "to  make,  to  give,"  in  the  words  implicate 
and  duplicate,  of  which  pli  is  made  the  root  of  one,  and  pi  of 
the  other !    On  page  94  the  cognate  word  complex  is  given 
as  a  verb,  although  it  is  primarily  a  Latin  and  English  adjec- 
tive, with  the  adjective  suffix  5  of  com-plec-s.    On  page  140 
adillo  in  peccadillo  is  made  to  mean  little^  a  meaning  which 
belongs  to  illo  alone,  the  identity  of  cui  with  cUe^  ed,  ado 
(p.  134)  and  cule  (p.  136)  being  overlooked.  (See  Haldeman's 
Affixes,  pp.  108,  122.)      The  definition  "one  who;  a  person 
who" — ^assigned  to  ado,  ards,  etc.  (p.  134),  is  inadmissible  for 
bravado,  tornado,  basttTtado,  placard,  gurnard,  standard,  bombard. 
The  suffix  ize  is  given  to  civilize,  and  tize  to  stigmatize,  al- 
though the  /  belongs  to  the  base,  and  does  not  affisct  the 
meaning  of  ize,  and  it  remains  in  stig-m-at-ic,  but  not  in 
fan-at-ic. 

A  false  analysis,  which  makes  i  a  part  of  ify  in  fals-ify  (for 
fal-si-fy)  and  gives  to  the  combination  the  same  meaning  (to 
make ;  to  give)  that^  has,  leads  to  absurdities  like  the  fol- 
lowing.   Many  suffixes  are  known  to  be  added  to  the  geni- 
tive case  as  a  stem,  as  in  nidus  (a  nest)    genitive  xidi, 
whence  NID-I-Fico  (I  make  a  nest)  and  English  nid-i-fic-ate, 
from  the  root  FAC  to  make.     But  having  detected  a  supposed 
suffix  cate  in  implic-ate,  it  was  easy  to  see  it  (p.  180)  in  nid- 
ifi-cate !   This  wonderful '  ifi'  destroys  FAC  or  fig,  the  richest 
root  in  English,  where,  according  to  Haldeman,  it  has  up- 
wards of  six  hundred  derivatives.     It  may  be  said  that  the 
cognates  are  given  (p.  58,  204)  in  faction,  fect,  ficient, 
FICENT,  FICE,  FIT,  FEIT,  but  each  of  these  appears  as  a  dis- 
tinct radical,  and  the  root  fag,  which  should  connect  them 
all,  must  be  looked  for  in  some  other  book. 

But  cognates  are  not  brought  together  as  such,  and  de- 
fined according  to  their  affinities.    Instead  of  following  even 

z  An  Analysis  of  English  Words :  by  Charles  W.  Sanders,  A.M.,  and  James  N.  McEIIigott,  LL.D. 
>rew  York :  Ivison,  Phinney,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  1864. 
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he  dullest  of  their  predecessors  in  showing  that  rePEL  and 
ePULse  have  the  same  root,  they  have  pel  on  page  90,  and 
»ULSE  as  a  distinct  radical  on  page  184 — far  enough  apart  to 
)revent  "  needless  embarrassment"  from  "  loose  conjecture." 
Jnder  the  former  they  have  eight  examples  (expel,  etc.)  all 
vith  prefixes  alone ;  under  the  latter  there  are  nine  examples 
pulseless,  etc.)  all  of  which  have  suffixes  alone,  so  that  the 
Dupil  is  spared  the  embarrassment  of  words  like  com-pell- 
.b-le  and  re-pul-s-ive,  which  have  both  prefixes  and  suffixes, 
[n  this  manner,  to  quote  the  Preface — "  All  the  real  advan- 
tages of  the  study  are  afforded,  without  cumbering  the  path 
rf  the  student  with  remote  collateral  teachings,  often  the 
product  of  loose  conjecture,  and  oftener  still  entirely  beyond 
the  grasp  of  those  for  whose  especial  benefit  the  course  is 
intended." 

The  authors  claim  that  this  book  embraces  '*  a  variety  of 
Observations  concerning  the  origfin,  forms,  and  changes  of 
English  Prefixes  and  Suffixes," — but  the  changes  are  often 
given  as  separate  affixes ;  the  t  of  bough-t  and  ac-t  are  un- 
recognised, and  consequently,  the  affinity  between  ac-t  and 
ag-ent  does  not  appear.  The  *  origin '  of  the  affixes  is  not 
hinted  at,  those  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  origin  being 
lumped  together,  as  on  page  16,  where  a  of  as/iore  is  linked 
with  adoi  adapt.  Cog  (p.  18),  ig  and  ne  (p.  20)  are  not  the 
prefixes  of  cognate^  ignoble,  neither.  The  distinct  prefixes  of 
inactive  and  innate  (p.  20,  27)  are  confounded,  and  it  is 
stated  that  **  With  adjectives  it  is  merely  negative ;"  merely ! 
And  why  merely  ?  Is  it  any  less  a  negative  in  inequality y 
than  n  in  nullity^  or  ne  in  neuter — or  are  these  merely  negative 
also  ?  So  per  \n  perfect  (p.  58)  is  "  merely  intensive,"  and  we 
are  told  on  p.  181  to  **  Observe,  that  one  of  the  Suffixes,  in 
the  combination,  ify+cate,  is  merely  euphonic.'' 

As  MULTI  and  magni  are  case  forms  of  multus  and  Mag- 
nus, they  may,  perhaps,  be  loosely  defined  by  much  and 
great,  but  in  such  cases,  genuine  forms  or  parts  must  be 
taken,  and  not  such  spurious  ones  as  EDi  a  Itouse,  ident  the 
same,  SECUL  an  age.  ScORiA  is  given  entire,  p.  188  ;  and  the 
similarly  formed  originals  LEPRA  and  PETRA,  of  leprous  and 
petrous  are  given  under  the  diflFerent  forms  (p.  176,  184)  of 
LEPR  and  PETRE.     The  persistent  power  of  the  spelling- 
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book,  is  shown  in  their  treatment  of  idolatry  (thait  is,  idol- 
latry  or  idol- worship)  which,  having  lost  an  /  from  the  si>ell- 
ing,  is  referred  (p.  222)  to  Ido,  an  image  ! 

On  page  224  we  find  Gaso,  gaSy  (we  are  not  told  in  what 
language,)  because  gasometer  has  an  Oy  but  as  they  had  split 
the  root  Fic  to  get  a  c  for  gate,  and  added  an  i  to  ify^  thej 
might  have  assumed  a  radical  OMETER.  Fearing  to  cany 
"  loose  conjecture"  and  "  embarrassment"  too  far,  the  /  oif 
egotist  (p.  238)  is  neither  pushed  back  to  EGO  (like  o  in  gase^ 
nor  forward  to  TIST  (like  /  in  justify,)  and  there  it  stands  un- 
explained. Finding  no  embarrassment  in  splitting  roots,  it 
is  remarkable  that  they  did  not  think  of  splitting  the  /  in 
idolatry  and  dividing  the  halves  between  idol  and  latry — each 
having  precisely  the  same  right  to  the  remaining  letter— 
and  the  feat  could  have  been  accomplished  (the  word  being 
Greek,)  with  a  Greek  capital  /  (^  as  in  id0-4atry. 


Webb's  Model  ExYifOLOGY'  is  a  better  work  than  the 
preceding  one,  or  Smith's,  but  not  better  than  Knig-hton's,  or 
the  Scholar's  Companion.  It  has  the  defects  of  the  ordinary 
compilations  on  the  subject,  such  as  false  roots,  false  pre- 
fixes like  cog  and  igy  and  illustrative  words  which  can  not  be 
explained  from  the  book.  Thus  (p.  9)  AL  means  pertain- 
ing to,  and  the  example  "  paternal,"  according  to  the  de- 
finition, should  mean  pertaining  to  apatern,  because  neither 
the  n  nor  nal  is  explained,  either  here  or  on  p.  1 16. 

Virago  is  the  only  word  under  VIR,  and  its  suffix  is  not 
given ;  but,  as  Virago  means  *'  a  bold  woman,"  the  pupil 
may  choose  between  bold  and  woman  for  the  power  of  ago; 
and  he  would  have  "  the  book"  on  his  side,  were  he  to  de- 
fine on  as  "  elderly"  in  "  Matron,  an  elderly  lady."  On 
page  99,  Malign  is  defined  by  slander ^  ign  being  neglected, 
as  well  as  the  parts  of  reminiscence,  memento^  and  remem- 
brance, given  under  memor,  mindful.  •  Such  illustrative 
words  should  be  explained,  or  replaced  by  others. 

The  "  etymology"  is  not  sufficiently  etymologic,  as  when 
antipathy  (adverse  feeling)  is  defined  by  "  repugnance," 
which  is  placed  under  pugna,  a  battle.    Nefarious  is  referred 

•  The  Model  Etymology,  etc.,  by  A.  C.  Webb.    PhUadelphia :  Eidrldge  &  Brother,  186I 
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to  NEFARIUS  wicked,  which  teaches  nothing  but  the  meaning, 
and  the  long  definition  of  guarantine  does  not  tell  how  it  is 
connected  with  quartus,  the  fourth.  In  the  Key  it  is  refer- 
red to  quartus,  ine — leaving  ant  untouched. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  book  is  the  number  of 
illustrative  sentences,  many  of  which  are  well  Selected  and 
many  commonplace. 

[A  medicine]  "  was  considered  a  panacea  for  all  diseases,  till  some 
sensibU  physician  proved,  by  a  careful  analysis,  that  it  contained  no 
j^?««/rt/^  properties.'*  p.  133. 

He  probably  analysed  matter  and  not  qualities,  as  a  cliem- 
ist  searches  a  stomach,  not  for  damage,  but  for  arsenic. 

'*  We  can  easily  distinguish  anthracite  from  bituminous  coal,  by  the 
cinders  and  ashes."  p.  48. 

Rather  the  ability  to  distinguish  the  ashes.  The  two 
coals  are  not  difficult  to  distinguish.  '*  Close  proximity"  is 
twice  used  in  illustration,  although  "  PROXIMUS,  nearest  /" 
and  ''  proximity,  imn^diate  nearness''  are  given.  The  follow- 
ing is  too  full  of  adjectives : 

"The  graphic  descriptions  of  Milton's  beautiful  epic,  exhibit  the 
wonderful  versatility  of  his  genius."  p.  149. 

"  Kepler  devoted  himself,  for  years,  to  the  task  of  verifying  his 
astronomical  calculations."  p.  149. 

But  was  he  not  rather  making  the  calculations  ?  In  the 
next,  the  sentence  leaves  in  doubt  the  word  formation^  de- 
fined as  shape.  It  should  have  been  structure,  or  mode  of  pro^ 
duction,  according  as  the  author  meant  one  or  the  other. 

"  In  a  meeting  .  .  .  the  discussion  as  to  the  formation  of  the  ani^ 
malcule  was  carried  on  .  .  ;  but  there  was  no  unanimity  until  a  mi- 
croscope settled  the  question.**  p.  30. 

"  If  no  translucent  atmosphere  surrounded  the  earth,  the  transition 
from  darkness  to  light,  would  be  so  sudden  as  to  blind  us.  p.  ^.** 

,  Here  translucent  is  the  wrong  word,  and  there  could  be  no 
such  transition  in  an  opaque  atmosphere.  In  general,  sen- 
tences thus  made  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  wprds,  are 
scarcely  as  serviceable  as  good  definitions. 
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The  Massachusetts  Teacher  is  sorry  to  notice  in  "Barnes's 
one-term  History"    **some  infelicities  of  expression,  and 
errors  of  statement.    For  instance,  from  the  note  on  the 
Puritans,  on  page.  53,  the  reader  would  get  the  .idea  that  all 
the  Puritans  of  England  went  to  Holland,  and  all  belonged 
to  the  Rev.  John  Robinson's  flock.    Then  again,  on  page  5  6, 
in  a  note  referring  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  the 
author  states  that '  for  eight  years  the  Puritans  had  no  pas- 
tor.'   These  errors  seem  to  have  risen  from  the  author's  not 
distinguishing  between  the  Puritans  as  a    body,  and  the 
Plymouth  settlers.     He  calls  the  constitution  adopted  by 
the  Connecticut  colony, '  the  first  instance  in  all  history  of 
a  written  constitution  framed  by  the  people ;'  and  yet  he 
calls  the  compact  made  and  signed  on  board  the  Mayflower 
a  '  constitution.'      Such  an  expression  as  this  in  regard  to 
the  late  rebellion — '  strange  to  say,  the  masses  on  both  sides 
were  stirred  by  the  same  patriotic  impulse,  love  of  country,' 
— will  be  rather  confusing  to  the  youthful  mind,  to  say  the 
least." 

If  the  Massachusetts  Reviewer  had  been  less  afflicted  with 
sorrow,  probably  he  might  have  observed  greater  "  infelici- 
ties and  errors"  than  those  noted. 


Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  have  published  "  Manual 
of  Reading,"  in  four  parts — Orthophony,  Class  Methods, 
Gesture,  and  Elocution.  It  is  designed  for  Teachers  and 
Students,  by  H.  L.  D.  Potter.  420  pages. — "  A  Manual  of 
German  Conversation,"  to  succeed  the  German  Course. 
By  George  F.  Comfort.  239  pages. — "  Shakespeare's  Comedy 
of  The  Tempest,"  Edited,  with  notes,  by  William  J.  Rolfe. 
148  pages,  with  several  engravings. — "The  Life  and  Times 
of  Henry  Lord  Brougham,"  written  by  himself.  Volume 
Second —the  work  will  be  complete  in  three  volumes.  400 
pages. — "At  Last:"  a  Christmas  in  the  West  Indies.  By 
Charles  Kingsley.  470  pages,  with  illustrations. — "King 
Arthur."  A  Poem,  by  Edward  Bulwer,  Lord  Lytton.  417 
pages,  illustrated. — "  Agatha's  Husband."  A  Novel,  by  the 
author  of  "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman."    428  pajges. 

Messrs.  Sheldon  &  Co.,  have  published  a  revised  edi- 
tion  of  "  Elements  of  the  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene 
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of  the  Human  System."  By  Justin  R.  Loomis.  254  pages, 
fully  illustrated.  To  the  Stoddard  Mathematical  Serks, 
they  have  added  "  Elements  of  Trigonometry,"  plain  and 
spherical.    By  Edward  Olney.    200  pages. 

Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons  have  just  issued  "A 
History  of  England,  Political,  Military  and  Social,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present.  By  Benson  J.  Lossing.  647 
pages,  with  maps. 

Messrs.  Eldredge  &  Brother  have  added  to  Chase  & 
Stuart's  Classical  Series,  *' Cicero  De  Senectute  Et  De 
Amicitia."  With  explanatory  notes,  by  E.  P.  Crowell  & 
H.  B.  Richardson.  They  have  just  published  (dated  1872,) 
**  An  Elementary  Algebra  for  Schools  and  Academies."  By 
Joseph  W.  Wilson.  The  author  gives,  in  the  preface,  seve- 
ral good  reasons  for  publishing  his  book. 

Hendricks  &  Chittenden  of  St.  Louis,  have  published 
**  First  Liessons  in  Physics,"  for  use  in  the  upper  grades  of 
our  common  schools.  By  C.  L.  Hotze.  The  book  is  the 
right  size  for  the  purpose,  and  is  superior  to  certain  works 
of  greater  pretensions. 

Messrs.  E,  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  have  quite  surprised  Teach- 
ers,  Superintendents,  Boards  of  Education,  and  certain 
Publishers  and  School  Book  Agents,  by  presenting  **  An 
Entirely  New  Series  of  Readers,"  without  any  preliminary 
promises  or  boastings  of  forthcoming  perfection.  The 
series  is  compiled  by  Epes  Sargent  and  Amasa  May.  It  is 
complete  in  five  books.  It  is  the  '*  cheapest '*  and  smallest 
series  now  published.  The  books  are  very  well  illustrated 
with  300  engravings,  they  are  well  printed  and  well  bound. 
The  authors  claim  that  they  "  have  endeavored  to  combine 
all  the  advantages  of  tJu  word  Method,  the  A.  B.  C.  Method, 
the  Phonic  System,  and  Object  Teaching'* 

Charles  C.  Chatfield  &  Co.,  have  published  No.  6  of 
the  University  Series  of  Pamphlets — "  The  Action  of  Natu- 
ral Selection  on  Man."  By  Alfred  Russel  Wallace.  They 
reprint,  from  the  London  edition,  "  The  Duration  and  Nature 
of  Future  Punishment."    By  Henry  Constable.    They  have 
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published,  in  neat  pamphlet  form,  ^  Valedictory  Poem  and 
Oration  pronounced  before  the  Senior  Class  in  Yale  CoUc^ 
July,  1871. 

Messrs.  Cowperthwait  8l  Co-,  have  just  issued  "  Tbc 
Fifth  Reader."  By  Lewis  B.  Monroe.  This  is  the  first  of 
a  new  series,  which  we  purpose  speaking  of  at  some  length, 
as  early  as  practicable. 

Mr.  Owen  has  published  a  neat  little  "  Map  of  the  Sobr 
System  and  Sig^s  of  the  Zodiac."  Its  size  is  20  x  24  inches, 
mounted  with  rollers,  for  suspending  on  the  wall.  Its  price 
is  50  cents.    It  is  also  supplied  in  sheets  at  25  cents. 


•  ■  ♦ 


EDUCATIONAL    INTELLIGENCE 


SAVANNAH,  GA.— The  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  for  the  City  of  Savannah  and  County  of  Chat- 
ham, for  the  year  1870-71,  has  been  received.    Just  before 
the  close  of  the  previous  scholastic  year,  the  union  of  the 
Public  and  Catholic  schools  was  consummated  in  accordance 
with  a  plan  which  after  a  year's  trial,  has  proved  satisfactory 
to  bpth  parties.    A  livelier  interest  has  been  manifested  in 
the  schools  by  the  community  during  the  past  year  than  at 
any  former  period  of  their  history.     A  larger  number  of 
children  have  been  reached,  the  excellencies  of  the  methods 
of  instruction  and  discipline  have  become  more  apparent, 
and  there  has  seemed  to  be  a  deeper  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  that  a  substantial  education  is  furnished  in  the 
Public  Schools.     It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  cause  of 
common  school  education  is  steadily  advancing,  and  that 
every  year  is  giving  it  a  firmer  hold  on  the  judgment  and 
aflFections  of  the  people  of  the  South.    The  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  during  the  year  just  closed  was  2438 ;  number  of 
teachers  employed,  43;    average  daily  attendance,   1,913; 
total  expenses,  $46,293.95,  of  which  $37,492  was  for  teachers* 
salaries;  cost  per  pupil  on  number  enrolled,  $16.25.    The 
fact  that  there  were  only  four  deaths  out  ot  the  2,438  chil- 
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iren  enrolled,  is  regarded  by  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  W. 
HE.  Baker,  as  furnishing  a  strong  argument  against  the  charge 
Lhat  the  tendency  of  the  School  System  is  to  enfeeble  the 
t>ody,  impair  the  health,  and  cause  premature  death. 

TERRE  HAUTE,  IND;— Number  of  pupils  enrolled, 
3,410;  average  number  belonging,  2,147;  average  daily  at- 
tendance, 2,048 ;  number  of  teachers,  male,  8,  female,  39 ; 
cost  per  pupil  for  tuition,  $11.76;  highest  salary  paid  male 
teachers,  $1,100,  female  teachers,  $700. 

DUBUQUE,  IOWA.— There  are  employed  63  teachers, 
of  whom  6  are  males.  They  have  had  under  their  care 
during  the  past  year,  2,723  -pupils ;  the  average  attendance 
being  2,296,  or  95  per  cent,  of  the  average  number  belong- 
ing. Average  salaries  paid  teachers,  male,  $1,366,  female, 
$380;  cost  per  pupil  for  tuition,  $11.51;  entire  cost  per 
pupil,  $14.57- 

ALSATIA.  —  The  re-organization  of  the  schools  of  Al- 
satia  is  greatly  impeded  by  misunderstandings,  half  volun- 
tary, half  unavoidable,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances. 
The  conquered  people  do  not  like  to  be  reconstructe(^  on  a 
German  basis.  '  The  circumstances  attending  the  dissolution 
of  the  college  at  Altkirch,  are  a  fair  sample.  The  local 
authorities  oflFered  to  pay  the  requisite  municipal  contribu- 
tions in  advance,  to  adopt  the  German  programme  of  studies, 
and  allow  the  German  language  a  greater  range  in  the 
school,  provided  they  were  permitted  to  retail  the  French 
language  as  the  medium  of  instruction,  and  have  the  right 
of  nominating  the  professors.  To  this  the  German  authori- 
ties would  not  assent.  They  would  make  the  required  con- 
tribution for  the  support  of  the  school,  but  insisted  on  re- 
taining the  French  language  only  in  the  upper  classes.  In 
the  face  of  this  difference  the  town  declined  all  participation 
in  the  conduct  of  the  college,  and  the  institution  was  com- 
pelled to  suspend  operations. 


m  •  m  •  • 


A  LITTLE  girl  was  told  to  spell  ferment,  and  give  its 
meaning,  with  a  sentence  in  which  it  was  used.  The  follow- 
ing was  literally  her  answer :  "  Ferment,  a  verb,  signifying 
to  work ;  I  love  to  ferment  in  the  garden.** 
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MUSIC. — Horace  Walpole  once  said :  *'  Had  I  children, 
my  utmost  endeavors  would  be  to  breed  them  musi- 
cians. Considering  I  have  no  ear,  nor  yet  thought  of  music, 
the  preference  seems  odd ;  and  yet  it  is  embraced  on  fre- 
quent reflection.  In  short,  as  my  aim  would  be  to  make 
them  happy,  I  "think  it  the  most  profitable  method.  It  is  a 
resource  which  will  last  their  lives,  unless  they  g^row  deaf; 
it  depends  on  themselves,  not  on  others ;  always  amuses  and 
soothes,  if  not  consoles ;  and  of  all  fashionable  pleasures  it 
is  the  cheapest." 

Knowledge  is  Power. — That  knowledge  is  power  was 
happily  illustrated  by  an  incident  that  happened  in  Edinburg 
some  years  ago..   A  crowd  had  gathered  around  two  dogs. 
The  larger  one,  a  powerful  mastiff,  had  the  smaller  in  his 
relentless  grip.      Every  effort  had  been  made  to  loosen  his 
hold,  such  as  slitting  his  ears,  and  biting  and  pinching  his 
tail,  but  in  vain.    At  length  a  quiet,  scholarly  looking  gentle- 
man came  up  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  separate  the  com- 
batants.    Assent  was  given  amid  laughter  and  jeers,  when, 
drawing  a  snuff-box  from  his  pocket,  he  applied  a  pinch  of 
the  titillating  powder  to  the  mastiffs  nose,  who  not  only 
released  his  hold,  but  made  off  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  cany 
him.    The  scholar  was  greeted  with  cheers,  but  replied  only, 
"  Gentlemen,  I   have  given  you  proof  that  knowledge  is 
power." 

A   Boy's  Composition  **  On  Sticks."—*'  There  are  a 
great  many  kind  of  sticks  in  this  world,  some  big  and  some 
little.     Some  are  sticky  and  some  are  not.     There  are  large 
sticks  of  wood,  and  that  is  one  kind  of  sticks  ;  and  there  are 
little  bits  of  sticks,  and  that  is  another  kind  of  sticks.   Some 
people  when  they  are  handling  money,  it  sticks   to  their 
pockets,  so  that  is  another  kind  of  stick.    Sometimes  when  a 
boy  is  doing  an  example  he  gets  stuck,  and  that  is  another  kind 
of  stick.     Sometimes  when  a  horse  is  going  along  in  muddy 
weather  he  gets  stuck  in  the  mud,  that  is  another  kind  of  stick. 
That  is  all  I  can  think  of  now,  so  that  is  another  stick." 


Dr.  yohnsons  Indestructible.  School  CB^&s. 

The  method  of  making^  these  Charts  is  endrely  new.  There  is  neither  paper,  ink,  pnnt- 
ing  press,  tape,  rollers,  nor  rarnish  employed  in  their  manufacture.  They  arc  printed  hy  hand 
in  pure  white  lines,  with  imperishable  oil  colors,  on  enamelled  jet  black-cloth. 

The  inventor  of  these  Charts  prepared,  in  1856,  a  series  often  Philosophical  Charts,  3  ft. 
by  4  ft.,  embracing  about  200  diagrams*,  a  laiige  edition  of  which  were  quicklv  sold, — the 
engravings  being  destroyed  by  fire,  no  subsequent  editions  were  made. 

To  show  the  purpose  of  these  Charts  and  the  faAX)r  with  which  they  were  rcccivcdpat  the 
time  of  their  publication,  we  give  the  opinions  of  a  few  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
ago: 

From  Benjamin  SUlifAan,  LL.D,'^  Prqf.  Emeritutin  Tale  CoOege, 

Da.  JoHHSON^s  Philosophical  Chart*  are  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  teachers  and  learners 
of  the  different  branches  of  Natural  Philosophy,  to  which  they  relate.  \ 

The  diagrams  drawn  in  colored  or  contrasted  lines,  apon  a  black  gronnd,  are  perfectly  distinct  and 
Intelligible,  and  the  large  size  and  handsome  mounting  of  the  Charts  give  them  a  striking  and  at- 
tractive appearance. 

To  teachers  without  appaiatns,  they  most  be  an  invalnable  acqaisition,  and  a  very  oseful  one  to 
those  who  have  the  instruments. 

Bnch  illostrationei,  as  they  speak  to  the  mind  through  the  eye,  admit  of  indeflnito  extension  to 
eveiy  branch  of  Natural  Science.  BBNJ.  BILLIMAN. 

From  Sev.  Francis  Wayland,  D,D.^  LL.J),,/ormerlv  Free.  <tf  Brown  UnitersUy, 

I  have  carelhlly  examined  Db.  Jobnsoh's  Philosophical  Charts,  and  think  them  well  adapted  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  Intended.  They  will  afford  important  aid  to  instructors  In  Academies 
and  Schools  where  Philosopliical  instniments  are  not  famished  to  perform  illastratlve  experiments. 
In  many  cases  they  will  also  be  of  service  even  in  addition  to  any  ordinary  apparatns. 

FRANCIS  WAYLAND, 
Providence,  B.  /.,  Feb.  8^  1850. 

From  the  Eon,  Theodore  Frdin^uyeen,  Free.  Butgere  College^  New  Jersey,  fomuriy  Chemcellor  qf 

Now  York  University . 

Db.  Johitson^s  "  Philosophical  ChartSi'*  designed  Ibr  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies,  famish 
an  admirable  sabstitute  for  the  flir  more  expensive  apparatus.  These  Charts,  hung  on  the  walla  of 
the  school-room— In  all  of  which  I  hope  to  see  them— will  spread  before  the  scholar  a  palpable  lllus- 
tratlon  of  the  great  laws  in  Natural  Phlloeofihy.  He  will  leam  much  of  God,  from  the  works  of  his 
band  and  the  ordinances  of  his  appointment. 

The  small  volume  that  accompanies  them,  and  a  UtUe  explanation  fhmi  the  teacher,  will  render 
the  Charts  one  of  the  most  nsefol  means  of  instractlon. 

THEODORE  FRELINGHUYSEN. 

From  the  Bon,  Horace  Mann,  President  Antloeh  CbUege,  OMo,  formerly  Secretary  Board  qf  Educa- 
tion qfMaes. 

*******In  schools  where  there  is  not  the  philosophical  apparatus,  these  beantiftil 
**  Charts"  Will  be  an  excellent  snbstitate  for  it ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  show  and  to  commend  them, 
to  snch  persons  as  can  best  introduce  them  into  schools,  and  espedaUy  to  sach  as  shall  go  forth 
flrom  oar  institation  to  become  sdiool  taachtfs.  HORACE  MANN. 

These  Charts  were  made  on  paper  and  mounted  on  cloth  and  rollers,  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. To  render  the  diagrams  conspicuous,  they  were  executed  in  white  lines,  by  printiAg 
the  back-gronnd  black.  The  difficulty  of  printing  a  clean  and  pure  black  on  so  large  a 
snr&ce,  made  it  impoesible  to  eaeente  them  with  desirable  neatness  and  perfection ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  admitted  that  v^itejigures  and  black  ground  make  the  most  satisfiei/O- 
tory  Charts,  rendering  them  more  oonspicnous  and  yet  easier  for  the  eye. 
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There  aro  several  serious  objections  to  the  usniil  miBthod  of  making  Charts  and  Maps  on 
paper,  and  then  mounting  them  on  cloth  and  rollors,  which  it  is  very  desirable  to  avoid : 

1st.  As  already  stated,  it  u  next  to  impossible  to  print  a  large  black  ground,  and  so  giro 
the  diagram  in  white  or  light  colored  lines. 

2d.  Cloth  and  paper,  pasted  together,  do  not  work  wdl.  In  damp  weather  the  dodk 
shrinks  and  the  paper  swells,  and  vice  versa  in  dry  weather.  This  draws  the  Chart  out  of 
a  tnie  plane,  renders  the  surface  wavy,  and  prevents  it  from  hanging  flat  on  the  wall. 

3d.  The  tape-binding,  sewed  or  pasted  on  the  edges,  and  the  sticks  nailed  on  at  top  and 
bottom,  render  the  Chart  clumsy  and  awkward  to  handle,  as  well  as  liable  to  need  lepain. 

4th.  The  cloth  and  paper,  and  the  paste  between  them,  make  the  Chart  so  stiff,  that  if 
it  be  rolled  up  in  damp  weather  and  unrolled  in  dry  weather,  it  is  impossible  to  moke  it 
hang  fiat  on  the  walL 

5th.  The  varnish  employed  to  improve  and  protect  the  surface  &oon  cracks  and 
crumbles  off 

6th.  They  soon  appear  dingy  and  show  age. 

7th.  The  paste  employed  in  mounting  often  tempts  the  rats  and  mice  to  test  what 
virtue  there  is  in  schooliog  for  (Aem,  to  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Charts  on  the  lirst  in- 


vestigation. 


8th    Charts  thus  made  arc  not  sulTicicntly  durable  for  school  purposes. 

To  obviate  all  these  objections,  Dr.  Johnson  has  invented  and  adopted  a  method  of 
producing  ^  Indaatructible  School  Charts,"  as  above  described.  The  mounting  con- 
sists of  an  oval  stick  run  into  a  hem  nt  top  and  bottom,  thus  avoiding  paste,  bind- 
ing, nails,  and  clumsy  rollers 

Each  Chart  is  surrounded  with  a  highly  colored  border,  giving  it  a  remarkably  neat 
and  lively  appearance.  These  Charts  are  as  smooth  as  glass,  as  soft  and  pliable  as  silk,  and 
hang  perjfectly  flat  on  the  wdl.  They  are  as  dnrablc  as  a  stone  school-house — they  could  bo 
employed  as  table-covers,  scrubbed  with  soap  and  water  for  years,  then  bo  hung  up  lor 
Charts  and  appear  as  fresh  as  new  The  bock-ground  is  jet-black,  and  far  superior  to  any 
ink-printing  Black  and  white  arc  not  the  only  colors  VA\t  may  bo  employed ;  for  any 
desirable  color  can  be  used  for  cither  back-ground  or  diagrams.  -^ 

Dr.  Johnson  has  in  course  of  preparation,"  to  be  published  by  us,  Charts  on  various 
subjects,  to  be  made  by  this  method.    At  present  we  have  ready,  and  offer  for  sale : 

The  Alphabet  Series,  consisting  of  two  Charts,  each  3  ft.  by  2  ft.,  in  white,  on 
black  ground,  surrounded  with  a  white  and  vcrmition  border,  and  mounted,  as  above  de- 
scribed. 

No.  1  contains  the  capital  letters  and  arable  figures 

No.  2  containing  small  letters,  points,  and  roman  numerals. 

A  Series  of  Ten  Charts  on  Natural  Philosophy,  56  by  32  inches,  carefully  dniwa 
and  standing  out  in  bold  white  lines  on  a  jet-black  surface  (in  other  colors,  if  desired). 
Thia  series  is  intended  to  much  more  than  supply  the  place  of  the  scries  above  alluded  to, 
embracing,  instead  of  about  200  diagrams,  about  600  on  the  various  subjects  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  as  taught  in  schools,  being  the  most  completei  most  durable, '  and 
cheapest  sabstituto  for  the  Fhilcsophical.  Apparatus  ever  published. 

Chart  L  has  44  Duobaxb,  lUostrating  Laws  cf  Matter,  Fovoe^  Motioq,  and  MochaiJca. 

Chart  XL  illustrates  Hfdrostatics  and  Pnmunatics  wiih  44  DiAonAXS. 

Chart  nL  Ulostratos  ETdranUe^  with  30  DiAOSiLXS. 

Chart  XV.  UlnBtcates  tfi*  Iawb  of  Haat,  and  Oonstmotfoa  of  tb0  Stsam-Saghie^  with  43I>uoBAin. 

Chart  7.  lUnstcates  OpdMi  with  63  DuonAXS. 

Chart  VL  Ulnstntes  OpHoa,  Laws  of  Vision,  and  tho  Oanstmcttoa  cf  Optical  LastramcntE,  with 

CO  DlAOBAMB. 


Ohart  VII.  il  nstrates  MagxMtinEi,  with  80  Diaosaitb  ;  and  Aooostiofl,  with  88  Diaqbaxb. 

Ohart  VUL  iUastmtm  Blaotrklif,  Galvaiiini,  Btocfro-Miignrtiwni  MagTMirio»Tilactrictty,  Tbermo- 
Bleubkliy,  etc,  with  66  Diaosams. 

GRaart  ISL  illaBtrates  the  Solar  Syatam  and  many-  of  the  General  Iiawa  of  Astronomy,  with  tho 

NbcESSABT  DIA6RAH8. 

Ohart  X  is  also  on  Aatrononijr,  iUastratlng  Tides,  Edipees,  etc.,  with  the  Nkcbssabt  Diaqbaxb. 

We  haT6  determined  to  ^x  the  price  of  this  excellent  and  elaborate  work  within 
the  reach  of  all;  so  that  no  school  need  hare  cxcnsc  for  being  without  them.  They 
"Will  cost  less  than  two  and  a  half  cents  for  each  diagrami  which  is  in  bright  and 
imperishable  colors. 

Price  of  the  entire  set *  •  t  •  f .• •*  •  $le(*0O 

Charts  are  sold  singly .each,       1,50 

An  elaborate  illustrated  key  of  explanation  is  in  preparation. 


• 

Dr.  yo  Anson  s  Sliding  Chart  and  Map  Rack. 


This  device  was  invented  by  the  author  of  the  Indestmotiblo  Charts,  to  facilitate 
their  use  and  economize  the  wiUl  room  of  school-honses.  Its  use,  however,  is  not  limited 
to  the  displaying  of  th^se  Charts,  as  it  is  eoually  adapted  to  exhibit  all  kinds  of  Charts, 
Maps,  Sheets  of  Music,  Pictures,  etc. 

It  consists  of  parallel  wires  or  rods  (arranged  between  two  brackets),  on  which  the  Maps, 
Charts,  etc.,  are  hung  by  means  oC  screw-eyes,  In  such  a  ntanaerthat  any  number  of  them 
ai«  suspended  in  a  solid  body  in  front  ot  each  oth<}r,  in  a  waj  that  tho  front  Chart  (the 
OB^  nearest  to  the  Obsenrsr)  will  conc^l  firom  view  ^  the  others.  By  sliding  the  front 
one  to  the  iight»  the  one  next  back  of  it  will  be  L>ruught  to  view;  and  so  on  with  each  of 
the  others.  Or,  supposing  them  to  be  placed  in  regular  order,  back  of  each  other,  any  one 
of  them  can  be  brought  to  view  by  simply  taking  it  by  the  edge  and  drawing  it  out  from 
among  the  others.  To  bring  any  other  one  of  the.  scries  into  view,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
slide  back  the  one  previously  in  view  and  draw  out  the  one  deeucd.  This  change  can  be 
as  easily  effected  as  the  turning  of  a  leaf  in.  a  book. 

By  this  apparatus  a  dozen  or  more  Maps  or  Charts  can  be  suspended  and  displayed  on 
as  little  wall  room  as  would  be  required  JQr  one  Chart  and  a  third  of  another.  This 
device  also  preserv^es  the  Charts  and  Maps,  by  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  roll  them  to  put 
than  away,  as  well  as  by  obviating  the  necessity  of  changing  their  position  on  the  wall, 
which  destroys  them  far  more  than  their  proper  use.  It  enables  any  number  of  Charts 
and  Maps  to  be  exhibited  on  a  very  limited  wall  space,  and  permits  the  teacher  to  display 
them  nearer  to  his  class  and  in  thamost  favorable  light  of  the  room.  The  entire  series 
can  be  removed  to  any  other  room  or  position  by  simply  unhooking  the  apparatus  from 
the  wall,  without  even  touching  the  Charts  themselves. 

The  apparatus  can  be  suspended  on  a  movable  fhime  oi;  stand,  and  thus  enable  tho 
teacher  or  lecturer  to  exhibit  tho  series  of  Charts,  Maps,  or  Pictures  in  any  part  of  the 
room,  wherever  the  relative  position  of  the  light  and  audience  will  best  facilitate  their 
exhibition. 

.  The  want  of  such  an  article  as  this  ibr  the  School  and  Lecture-room  has  long  been  felt, 
and  a  view  of  it  will  convince  any  peraon  that  it  admirably  accomplishes  the  purpose 
intended. 

An  illustrated  circular  of  it  will  be  sent  on  application. 
Price,  ••...••  .  ^5.00 
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The  Diadem  Series  d  School  Mtisic  Books. 


«♦«»»» 


IS'o.  1.— THE  LITTLE  DIADEM ;  Price 

or,  Little  Songs  for  Little  Singers 0.30 

IVo.S.— THE  DIADEM  OF  SCHOOL  SONQS...  O.GO 

IVo.  3.— THE  NORMAL  DIADEM O-T'S 


T/ie  Success  of  this  Series  proves  that  books 

"  will  go  "  on  their  merits. 


No  "Agency  work"  has  been  called  in  to  aid  them,  and 
no  "  tricks  of  the  trade "  have  been  practised  to  enliven 
them. 

These  books  have  been  prepared  in  full  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  singing  in  schools  is  a  necessity.  Its  happy 
effect  as  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  daily  routine  of  school  duties 
has  been  fully  recognized  by  practical  educators.  Its  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  influence  is  most  decided. 

The  publishers  are  persuaded  that  the  vitality  of  the 
music  presented  in  this  series,  and  the  elevated  tone  of  the 
poetry,  will  prove  an  agency  for  good  in  the  great  educational 
work. 

No.  1.— THE  LITTLE  DIADEM  is  intended  for  Primary  Schools.  It 
is  divested  of  all  material  whffch  is  required  only  in  advanced  Schools. 
Its  cheapness  will  facilitate  its  general  use,  and  save  the  time  usually 
consumed  in  memorizing  words  in  the  absence  of  books. 

It  is  illustrated,  printed  on  line  tinted   paper,  and    bound   in  stout 
vanilla.      72  pages. 


IWo.  ft.— THE  DIADER  OF  SCHOOL  SONGS  has  a  very  superior  system 
instruction  in  the  Elements  of  Music.  It  is  finely  illustrated.  Its 
oellent  and  appropriate  music  and  its  carefully  selected  poetry  make  it 
»  very  best  Hiuie  Book  ever  pnblislied.  It  contains  the  Music  which 
ppears  in  the  Little  Diadem,  with  such  additional  pieces  as  adapt  it  to 
ivery  possible  occasion.  Printed  on  fine  tinted  paper,  bound  in  boards, 
pa^s. 


JVo.  8.— THE  NORMAL  DIADEM  is  designed  for  use  in  Normal  Schools, 
Female  Seminaries,  the  Higher  Classes  in  Graded  Schools,  and  in  private 
Siin^ng  Classes,    It  contains : — 

a.    A  carefully  elaborated  Coarse  of  Note-reading  Exercises,  progressively  arranged. 
^*   An  extensive  variety  of  new  Songs,  Glees,  etc. 

€-•   A  department  of  Devotional  Music,  consisting  of  namerous  Hymns,  with  Appropriate 
Tunes,  old  and  new,  and  of  Anthems  newly  composed. 

The  poetry  will  be  found  to  be  of  the  highest  literary  and  moral  excellence,  it  having 
been  drawn  from  the  best  American,  English,  and  German  sources ;  translations  from 
the  latter  having  been  specially  made  for  the  work  by  persons  well  versed  in  the 
literature  of  that  language. 

The  arrangement  of  the  music  is  unique.  Although  set  mostly  in  three  and  four  parts, 
nearly  all  the  pieces  may  be  eiTectively  sung  in  one  or  two,  the  others  completing  the 
instrumental  accompaniment.  The  utility  of  but  a  small  number  of  the  pieces  contained 
in  the  work  will  therefore  be  impaired  by  the  absence  of  adult  male  voices. 

The  mechanical  form  and  execution  of  the  book  is  similar  to  that  of  the  **  Diadem  of 
School  Songs,"  the  convenience  and  durability  of  which  has  been  much  commended. 
.The  type  and   page,  however,  is  larger,  and   as  closely  set   as  is  consistent  with 
clearness.     172  pages. 

All  the  books  of  this  series  are  manufactured  in  a  style  superior  to 
most  other  music  books. 


Terms  :— Specimen  Copies  for  Examination  will  be  mailed  at  prices 
stated  above. 


[TliMe  books,  cmitidtrinK  tlMir  stylt  of  nuBQiiictart,  art  very  cheap,  and  the  publithert  know  no 
food  reason  why  ExaminatiooCopiea  should  be  fiven  away.  The  book,  whether  "  adopted  '*  or  not, 
will  prove  valuable  for  the  reference  library.] 

Teachers  and  School  Officers  who  order  in  quantities,  dy  Express, 
will  have  J^O  per  cent  discount.  The  first  order,  for  introduction, 
will  be  supplied  at  26  p$r  ofU  discowU. 


J.  W*  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers ^ 

14  Band  Bt.,  New  York. 


mmtnn  ^rtort  MnHMt/*  Founded  1855. 


A  BUSINESS  AGENCT  FOB  TKACHKB8  AHD  SGHOOLS, 
1.  To  aid  all  who  want  w^l-qnalifi  ed  Tattdun. 

2.  To  rapraaant  Taachan  wbo  aaak  Foattfona- 

3,  To  giva  ParanU  information  of  good  Sc^odfl. 
4«  To  aall|  rant,  an^d  axduuifa  Bobool 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn,  A.M.,  Actuary*  14  Bond  Streett  New  York. 

Bnauk  Offidm  in  iU  Eatt  and  m  Ae  WeaL 


It  ^  evident  that  an  «  Edocatkmal  Ageney/'  oondnctod  bj  penona  of  auttaUe 
and  aided  bj  the  accumulated  records  and  aoqaaintancet  of  man j  J  aaxa»  must  havo 
advantages  over  all  other  methods  of  assisting  those  who  seek  weU-qnaUfied  I 
Since  success  must  depend  upon  securing  tha  right  taachary  thare  can  be  bo 
to  partiality  or  careless  representation.  '"" 

"Advertising"  has  always  been  nnoertain  and  nnsatisfitetoiy,  beeaaae  of  the iniyrBsi> 
ous  mass  of  applications  called  ont  from  unknown  persons,  and  the  conaeqnent  difBeob^ia 
determining  which  are  worthy  of  consideration ;  nor  has  the  custom  of  **  appealing  to 
friends'*  been  much  more  fruitful  of  good  results,  as  such  a  course  must  al  wmju  iaenr  &e 
risk  of  friendly  partiality ,  recommendations  being  too  often  given  to  help  the  teadier  t* 
'*  a  place"  rather  than  to  benefit  the  school. 


The  inefflclency  of  the  old  methods,  and  the  emdarrasements  and  loss  of  time  cooneeMvllk 
them.  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Amerlean  School  Inatltnte  la  18SS*    HitiIm 
becoming  more  and  more  obvloas  It  was  in  1858  thoroughly  reoiganiaed  vpan  a  aooad  and  pi^ 
manent  basis.    Its  history  and  its  suoeeea  uow  oonetitate  Its  Just  daim  upon  the  oomlldaBMa  attt* 
teaching  commnnity.    Its  aid  is  available  to  all  who  have  occasion  to  select  and  engage  taaeaen. 
Those  acqaainted  with  its  operations  rsgard  it  A  Rkllabls  Rubbau  ov  Sdugatiobix.  Statb- 
Tics,  yielding  the  ftillest  advantages  of  a  "  division  of  labor:'*— Urst,  by  careltaUy  *««"p«w»g  aid 
classifying  information  about  teachers  and  schools ;  secondly,  ffj  rednctng  peiplexiiig  drtaOi  to 
orderly  and  available  system ;  thiidly,  by  examining  into  the  qualiflcatioDS  and  experfieace  of 
candidates  for  positions ;  and  ftmrthly,  by  "  aifting  the  chaff  from  the  wheat**— Introdncing  csadl- 
dates  of  known  calibre  and  character. 

This  Agency  is  being  called  upon  by  ereiy  grade  of  institution  front  tha  diabid 
aohool  to  the  nnivaraity.  It  supplies  many  of  the  best  schools,  both  pnbUc  and 
private,  with  principals  and  assbtants  in  English  branches,  mathematics,  natural  sdeaoes^ 
ancient  and  modem  languages,  music  (vocal  and  instrumental),  dmwing  and  painltng; 
gymnastics,  military  tactics,  etc    Many  fidnlUes  seenrs  competent  tntofs  and  gonenesses. 

In  short,  the  Amar.  Bohool  Inat,  is  prepained  to  meet  these  varied  demands  promptly 
and  snccessfhlly,  and  wil^  on  fair  notice,  introdnoe  teaehers  of  all  reasonable  acquirements. 
Its  economy  of  time  and  efibrt,  its  general  reliability,  promptness,  and  past  success  haw 
seemed  for  it  the  confidence  of  School  Officers  and  others.  While  it  is  not  infallible,  snd 
does  not  pretend  to  ''insure  human  nature,'' yet  vJ^ /irt^Mr  miAiictuM  ^  if  seldon 

fails  to  direct  the  ^  right  taaohar  to  the  right  place." 

CAimoir.'-The  suocess  of  the  4MaaiOAX  Sohool  IxsTxnm  has  eaUed  oat  Inoorapetent  anina- 
prlaoipled  4mUaifr$,  ft>r  whose  operatlioas  this  Ageacr  eannot  be  responsible  afl^  thii  wiaiag. 

H^  Bsjilanatorj  Oivonlaki^iaat  on  appUcation.  .^t 


fijr-""rHE  tlVINO  AGE'  has  no 
equal    In    auy  country."  —  From  iha 

Pnu,  Philadilpl.ia. 

33^"  The  T>C8t  of  all  our  eclectic  pub- 

llcatioas."  —  from  fht  Nairn,  Nan  I'ori, 

I)^~  "  It  stands  ot  the  head  of  nine* 
teenth-ecntnry  literature."—  *>w»  i&« 
Ecenittg  Journal,  Chicago. 

C:^'*Tho  best  periodic^  la  Amer- 

Wa,"  — /VwniieB.  Thuo,  L,  Viyler. 


LITTELL'S   LIVING    ACE, 

or  whle!.  more  th«  Om  nundrtd  Totu 

it   19  ISSUED  BTEKX  SATCRDAT,  slvEiis  nfly-tiro  numbcra.  of  eixtv-foar  pam 
^■aeli.  cr  i.iore  Ihnn  Thn*  Thonund  douljlo-coruniii  ocSuvo  pngca  uf  rcmLiiis-iiiiilKT  ycarlji 
ciiuljlluj  i:  10  pri'icnt  with  a  combined  tVculiaeis  and  oamplcCcncii  aowhcn)  ciki:  u'.lcmptod, 
XWm  tftt  Eitattl,  Bmleu*,  CrlHeUim,  Serial  nnd  Short  Slorift,  Torlril,  Srientlfle, 
... ......    . ..  ,iiiher«d  fnm  Iha 


Ulcfpraphicalf  HitlorlEfti . 

enttra  body  of  Fomt^t 
The  nblMt  nod  moat  mltiired  Intsllcota 

Belciino,  uid  Arl,  Hiid  cipicul 

Th»  LWinR  Age,  tanan 

all.  Is"'™tl8f:icm'v  i^  th™0>MPLKra>rte9~w[th'«hlch'ir™bri«m"wiuu™cr~W  o 
lulcri-nt.  orofiollil,  pcrmuienlvuluc. 

It  I*  tberefor*  In^lipeBwiblB  to  p*»y  oub  vbo  Irbhca  10  k«»  MCo 
IntelkctuDi  prosrcH  or  l£o  Umc,  or  lo  cultiralc  In  blmicLf  or  liLa  family  gcnci 

JVon  7I».  J7a)in>  Ttirii 
'rnR'LvnoA'cR.'TTI^orl.tt 


/■ram  (A(  On^raottouliil,  JSotton. 
"TCnniKif  tliccFlrcilci  canliamaubidvtllb  tbli 

fVnm(h<  A'ew^riiritEMnJn^  /"wl. 

bo  (uuwl  hi  mucU  of  amUn^tSrai;  uceJlcucc." 
Fran  n<  fiotton  Petl. 
"TiclTM  to  lu  FMdan  mra  UuB  thrMtbooaand 
douLiliijCiiluniii  ocuvB  paaca  "  J'*'-  ■>'  »>«  i"o>l 
Iba  d.iy.    "idiiorr.rioBniWiy.aoUoii.  BOilrj-.  wit 
tclciKD.  polJuca,  cnUciMurarC— wbal  l>  mt  licicZ ' 

f»«Qr)reoim>lo«!rn>Ba.»a**ll  ai  rrnhiKaa.in6  brat 
lluniurDfll^lhantiiiMt  ImiDBHmU*.  ond  V  ncrall]' 
liucctailblc.  KunpniB  qnanfrlln.  nigniblltK.  anil 
-nectllM.— a  liii-mun  cnMaclnii  Iba  prudiullopa 

From  Ike  WUIiapu  Qnarlerlti. 

Front  lh»  Advance.  Chlcagn, 

piiliilciliun-.  mill  liiF  rJoi^vif.  ...  It  li  a  mombly 

FrcMlheZulhtrattand  VtMitoitary.  rhita. 
"An  i-mmniiBvT  Taluamarki  maiv  at  Um  anl- 

milshcd  wertljBt  M.Ott^v-r.  A««  o/  poilo^.     An  extra  «opr  aent  grBiis  lo  laj 

BetUagiip  a  Ctub  of  Brc  Heir  Subacribvn.    Aildrets  we  j 

LITTELI.  A  GAX,  30  Bi 


"  It  hM  more  real  •« 


/Vom  tk*  HHfutt  Sfnft  .fotoimt. 

walduwoT.  n» 
llnoAt  poflry.  oT  tha  Eiicllib  luifiuffe,  an  bara 
gatbcrait  ioiatbcr.*^ 

From  tkt  iTilionutir  Dalls  SealintU 
"Mora  than  avcrlnduiH-naBblr,  |-l  IJii^v  dara  er 
fmiuaiupiibllcatkinlB  cxiWDiflvo  LniiiMi  rcvlrwa. 
bf  anlcMaDik  thaenat  nueaiioiiiiof  currrnt  i  riuJry, 
hr  tucli  men  u  fiu  Uoller,  llulcy,  l^wiui,  anil 

Frowi  Iht  MMh  Datly  Etniitrr. 
"Stlll^peatlcin  atuoni  peOodltals  In  laluo  lo  Iha 

From  t\e  Pacffc.  Saa  Ptvnctico. 

"ItapuUlcallualnwrakljiiiunibrra  tlvci  to  II  ■ 

in  tiM  aiilrlt  aeil  (tTatanaa  of  lu  coiitonu." 

I'rom  (Ac  CAIeooa  DaHu  Repubtlcan. 

"  It  oceaplca  m  Bald  ailed  by  noeihBt  KriodlMiL 


nd  Gompiiaiiilaalactlonaiyomemy  di'parLqiant  of 


THE   BEST  HOME   AND  FOREIGN   LITERATURE  AT  CLUB  PRICES.. 

.[■■pQWCMcd^of'.LnTaLL'i  Lmjo  Ace'  nnl  urona  or  olhrrof  oor'lTaelooi  Americnn  n...nlb[1ei.  a 
idbaeflbfr  will  llul  hiBiaiuf  IB  eommand  of  Iho  wbuhi  •lluallon."  —  i»*iiaia(p*Ki  AMawp  ifaUtf «,"] 

w—  »■-  n-i, —  »_i  , J  ^,,_  wooWr,  Oiintahilnt  tb*  croam  of  Fonlcn  Perlodicnl  L'lp-nlura, 

'         -  Lltsnuiini  aimed  below,  will  bi  KDt  to  ono  oMIma  for 

iVTa«  AT1.1SII0  Ko»iin.»,  Lippi^Dir'a  Moxtiilt. 


THE   BEST   SEBIES   PUBLISHED. 

Stoddard's  Mall^         Series 

SfODDARD*S  JUVBBril^B  ARITHRnSBTIC     tO  « 

STODDARD'S  INTBLLRCTVAI*  ARITHMBTIC 44 

STODDARD*S  RUDI9IB>T8  OF  ARITHMKTIC • 

STODDARD'S  WEW  PRACTICAIj  ARITHMBTIC 1  • 

COBIPIjBTB  SCHOOIi  AI^OBBRA     1« 

GBOMBTRY  AND  TRIGOMOHBTRT 9  99 

TRlGONOmBTRY,  separate  .. .             \  99 

GBNBRAJL  GBOMBTRT  ABTD  CJUmCVIaVS 9  99 

or  %MM  ABa¥K  BOOKS  Tiff  FOLLOWING  0OMP*I9B  t 

THE    TEJLCHEW©    COMrniBTATIOlV    SERLXIS* 

JL  8HOKT  AND  FULL  OOUKBB  IN  FEW  BOOKS. 

PRIM  ART  PICTORIAL  ARITHRIBTIO  ( mentAl  and  written) SO 

COMBI.\ATIO.V  SCHOOL  ARITHMBTIC,     h                          w          79 

COMPLBTB  ARITHMBTIC  (written) 1  99 

COMPLBTB   SCHOOL  ALGEBRA 1 


Kevs  to  several  of  the  above  books  are  published  for  teachers  only,  who,  when  they  apply  for  may  Key, 
should  satisfy  us  that  they  are  leachera,  and  remit  the  price. 


•^ 


The  Most  Beliable  and  Beautifully  Illustrated  Series  of  United 

States  Histories  Published. 

Tills  Scries  embraces  the  following  volumes.    Each  volume  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  some  class  of  Foptis, 

from  the  Primary  School  to  the  College  Course. 

Iiossinff's  Primary  History  of  tlie  United  States.    338  pp.,  xsmo.    Price  >i.oq. 
Lr>88inK*s  Grammar  School  History  of  the  TTnited  States.    288  pp.     Price  1 1.35. 
iKMsiiiff's  Common  School  History  of  the  TTnited  States.    With  Maps  and  over  aoo  Ea- 

gravintss.     378  pp.     Price  $1.75. 
liOssins's  Pictorial  History  of  the  TTnited  States,    xama    Price  |s. 

The  most  Complete  and  FopolAr  Series  of  Ghrammars  and  S^ool  Classics  ever 

Fablished. 


BXTLLIOIVS'S 

GABEFtTLLT  BEYIBCD  Alfl>  m  VEW  TTFE. 


THE  LATEST  EDITIONS  OF  BULLIONS'S  SERIES  ARE; 

Bullions*8  School  Grammar  (with  Analvsis).    50  cents. 

BullioDS'tt  Practical  En^^h  Grammar  (with  Analysis  of  ScntencesX    $1. 

Bxercines  in  Analysis,  Psjrsinff,  and  Composition  (new).    50  cents. 

Tins  book  has  References  to  botli  English  Grammars. 
BulUons  &  ICorrift'a  Latin  Lessons,    ^i. 
Bullions  Sc  Morris's  Latin  Grammar.    |i  50. 
And  PuU  Series  of  ClasBics. 

English,  Latin,  and  Greek  Grammars  are  tanght  on  the  same  plan  :  and  the  student  in  the  Latin  Grant' 
-  has  not  to  unlearn  all  that  was  taught  in  the  English  Grammar,  as  is  too  often  the  caAe. 


COLTOK'S   NEW   SERIES   OF  GEOGRAPHIES. 

THE  WHOLB  SUBJSCT  KMBRACSD   IIV   TWO   BOOKS. 


Wo.    1.— COILiTOjV'H   'Nei.yr    Jntroduotory   OeoficmpUy. 

Elegantly  Illustrated  with  entirely  new  Maps,  drawn  expressly  for  thia  book.     In  Press. 

No.   2.-'COIiTON*S  COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.     • 

Elegantly  illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  and  Twenty-two  Maps,  drawn  on  a  unifonn  system  oJ 
Scales,  exprosly  for  this  book.    This  Book  is  now  kbady.    Price,  $t  75 

A  Gnat  Savitig  m  Time  and  Money  is  tkms  effected.    We  ask  fisr  theis  IICW  boofks  a  cnni)>art800  with 
the  best  scries  yet  published.    %S^  Send  for  complete  School  Catalogue. 

AddretB 

SHELDON  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

6Tf  Broadway.  BTc-w  Terk« 


AMERICAN 


Educational  M  onthly. 


DECEMBER,     1871. 


CONDITION    OF  EDUCATION   IN    THE 

EMPIRE    ST  A  TE* 

A  PRO  PER  estimate  of  the  condition  and  success  of 
education  involves  its  consideration  in  two  aspects :  its 
material  resources  and  numerical  results,  and  the  character 
and  intrinsic  value  of  the  work  performed. 

Our  school  system  is  rooted  deep  in  the  general  convic- 
tion of  its  utility,  has  been  nurtured  into  majestic  growth 
by  the  genial  warmth  of  public  favor,  and  its  fruitage  has 
steadily  increased.  Since  its  first  planting,  there  have  been 
no  radical  changes  interrupting  that  growth,  but  from  time 
to  time  improvements  have  been  engrafted  upon  it,  which, 
in  their  turn,  have  yielded  corresponding  fruit. 

The  act  of  1867,  making  the  schools  of  the  State  free  to 
every  resident  child  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty- 
one,  has  developed  each  succeeding  year  increasing  results, 
surpassing  the  sanguine  expectations  of  its  friends,  and  pro- 
ving the  ability  of  a  free  State  voluntarily  to  provide  for 
its  own  welfare  in  matters  of  public  importance.  Of  more 
than  ten  millions  of  dollars  expended  during  the  last  year 
for  school  purposes,  over  seven  millions  has  been  raised  by 


*  Extract  from  paper,  read  at  the  late  Conreotion  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Teachers'  AModatko,  by 
Hm.  Edward  Danforth,  Deputy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instroction. 


570  Condition  of  Education 

voluntary  local  taxation.  The  following  statistics  tor  the 
school  year,  ending  September  30th,  1870,  have  been  taken 
from  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
for  that  year,  and  show  an  improvement  in  almost  every 
important  particular,  over  the  superior  results  of  1869. 

The  number  of  school-houses  in  1870,  was  11,695;  of 
which  127  were  log,  9,904  frame,  1,162  brick,  502  stone.  The 
decrease  for  that  year  in  the  number  of  log  houses  was  24, 
in  stone  houses  16.  The  decrease  in  ten  years,  of  log  houses 
is  136,  of  stone  57.  This  is  a  loss  of  one-half  of  the  log 
school-houses  of  i860,  and  of  sixteen  per  cent,  of  those  of 
1869,  and  at  this  rate  of  decrease  these  relics  of  a  former 
civilization  will  ere  long  have  passed  away. 

The  increase  of  frame  houses  was  in  one  year  10,  in  ten 
years  38  ;  of  brick  houses  in  one  year  22,  in  ten  years  200. 
But  this  does  not  afford  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  new 
houses  that  have  been  built.  The  amount  expended  for 
school-houses,  sites,  and  improvements  in  1870,  was  $1,970,000, 
of  which  $891,000  was  raised  and  expended  in  the  rural  dis* 
tricts.  Of  $7,096,000  expended  in  the  cities,  and  $5,330,000 
in  the  rural  districts,  making  a  total  of  nearly  twelve  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars  expended  for  these  purposes  in  the  last 
ten  years,  $8,335,000,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  that  amount, 
was  raised  and  expended  in  the  last  four  years.  The  yearly 
gain  in  the  estimated  value  of  school-houses  and  sites, 
during  the  last  three  years,  has  been  about  two  millions  of 
dollars,  the  present  value  being  over  twenty  millions.  The 
present  average  value  of  school-houses  in  the  rural  districts 
is  $744  34-100,  a  gain  of  nearly  72  per  cent,  in  five  years. 

The  disposition  of  the  people  to  provide  liberally  for  their 
schools  is  further  seen  in  the  increased  amount  paid  for 
teachers'  wages.  The  gross  amount  paid  for  this  purpose, 
the  last  school  year  (ending  September  30,  1870),  was  six 
and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  nearly  three  and  a 
half  millions  was  expended  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  increase  the  last  year  was  over  400,000.00  dollars.  In 
four  years  the  gross  amount  annually  paid  for  the  salaries  of 
teachers  has  advanced  nearly  50  per  cent.,  or,  in  1870, 
$2,000,000  more  than  was  paid  in  1866. 

That  this  advance  is  not  entirely  owing  to  a  proportion- 
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ate  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed  is  proved 
by  the  advance  made  in  the  average  annual  salary  of  teach- 
ers, which  shows  a  gain  of  28  per  cent,  in  four  years.  No 
better  evidence  of  the  general  favor,  with  which  the  public 
school  system  is  regarded,  could  be  produced,  than  the 
increased  expenditures  in  its  behalf  through  the  voluntary 
action  of  the  people  in  their  respective  school  districts.  It 
is  not  strange  that  attendance  at  school,  both  aggregate  and 
average,  should  also  be  increased. 

The  number  of  children  between  5  and  21  years  of  age, 
on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1870,  as  appears  from  the 
official  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  referred  to,  was 
1^0,761,  and,  of  these,  there  attended  the  public  schools, 
for  the  year  closing  on  that  day,  1,026,447,  an  increase  over 
the  preceding  year  of  about  28,000,  and  over  1867,  the  most 
successful  year  of  the  rate-bill  system,  of  77,000.  The 
average  school-term  in  the  rural  districts,  for  each  of  the 
last  three  years,  was  32  4-5  weeks,  and  for  the  seven  years 
preceding  but  a  little  more  than  thirty  weeks,  that  of  1867 
being  30  3-5.  The  total  average  attendance  for  the  entire 
average  term  of  1870  exceeded  that  for  the  shorter  term  of 
1867  by  64,748 — a  gain  in  average  attendance  of  more  than 
1 5  per  cent.,  and  that  for  a  longer  term. 

The  average  length  of  time  each  pupil  attended  was 
nearly  four  months,  a  gain  of  16  per  cent,  in  three  years. 

The  number  of  children  who  attended  public  schools 
some  portion  of  the  year  is  larger  than  the  entire  number  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  17  years. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Regents  of  the  University, 
the  number  of  academies  is  224 ;  and  the  number  from 
-which  reports  have  been  received  is  198.  The  attendance 
of  pupils  in  higher  studies  is  13,382,  and  the  average  attend- 
ance of  such  is  about  4,500.  The  examinations  established 
by  the  Regents,  upon  which  is  based  the  annual  distribution 
of  the  literature  fund  to  the  academies,  have  resulted  in 
promoting  a  more  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  the 
common  English  branches  in  this  class  of  schools. 

That  there  is  great  inequality  among  the  academies  both 
in  efficiency  and  in  the  instrumentalities  of  instruction,  is 
distinctly  stated  by  ^  the  Regents  in  their  report,  in  which 
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they  say,  "  if,  with  our  present  experience,  we  were  to  com- 
mence our  academical  system  anew,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
seventy-five  or  one  hundred  academies  properly  distributed 
through  the  State  would,  by  their  strong  staff  of  teachers, 
their  considerable  libraries  and  well  selected  apparatus,  do 
more  efiectual  service  in  the  cause  of  education  than  the 
present  large  number  of  institutions;  as  many  of  these, 
from  their  want  of  sufficient  endowments  and  adequate 
support,  are  compelled  to  do  much  of  their  work  imper- 
fectly. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  ninety  academies  have  been 
absorbed  in  the  formation  of  union  schools. 

The  attendance    during  the  last  school  year  upon  all 
classes  of  schools,  reported,  was  : 

Pupils  in  colleges ; 3,207 

*•     academies 3o»3i  3 

private  schools 127,261 

normal  schools 4*871 

common  schools 1,026,447 


it 
it 


Total 1,192,099 

or,  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  children 
in  the  State  between  5  and  21  years  of  age. 

The  facts  already  stated  afibrd  abundant  evidence  of  the 
material  resources  liberally  supplied  for  the  encouragement 
of  education,  and  show  the  numerical  results  of  its  present 
management. 

In  addition,  the  State  has  undertaken  to  maintain  eight 
normal  schools,  six  of  which  are  already  in  successful  opera- 
tion, county  teachers'  institutes,  and  a  system  of  supervision, 
which,  together,  will  require  annually  an  expenditure  of 
nearly  $300,000. 

This  demonstrates  that  the  necessity  of  a  full  and  specific 
preparation  of  teachers,  and  the  value  of  thorough  inspec- 
tion and  supervision  are  understood,  and  that  the  popular 
sentiment  will  expect  and  demand  that  the  fulfillment  of 
these  conditions  be  evinced  in  the  character  and  efficiency 
\of  the  schools.  The  fact  that  New  York  may  rightfully 
boast  of  a  school  system  and  of  schools  not  surpassed,  if 
equalled,  by  any  of  her  sister  States,  will  not  blind  the  peo- 
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pie  to  the  prevailing  need  of  improvement  in  methods  of 
instruction,  school  management  and  general  culture. 

The  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  well  qualified  teachers 
is  universally  acknowledged. 

Yet  an  encouraging  symptom  is  found  in  the  increasing 
Titimber  in  attendance  upon  normal  schools,  teachers'  classes 
in  academies,  and  teachers'  institutes. 

The  attendance  at  normal  schools  of  persons  pledged  to 
**  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State"  wa§,  in  i860,  331 ; 
in  1865,  358;  in  1870,  1,921. 

The  attendance  upon  teachers'  classes  in  1870,  was  1,494. 
The  attendance  upon  teachers'  institutes,  during  the  calen- 
dar year  of  1870,  was  10,397,  a  number  larger  than  ever 
before,  and  exceeding  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  "  whole  num- 
ber  of  teachers  employed  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more" 
in  the  fifty-six  counties  in  which  the  institutes  were  held. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  mention,  that  of  28,217  teachers  em- 
ployed during  some  portion  of  the  year,  17,437  were  employed 
twenty-eight  weeks  or  more,  an  increase,  in  five  years,  of 
2,000  for  the  fill!  term,  while,  in  the  same  period,  the  total 
number  has  slightly  diminished.  This  tendency  to  perma- 
nency and  stability,  and  the  increase  in  the  annual  salaries  of 
teachers,  before  mentioned,  would  indicate  an  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  teachers,  which  the  community  has  appre- 
ciated. Teaching,  as  a  profession,  will  never  be  duly  recog- 
nized nor  honored  in  accordance  with  its  true  character  and 
dignity,  until  only  those  who  have  studied  well  its  character,, 
mastered  its  principles  and  thoroughly  prepared  themselves, 
assume  its  work. 

Educational  conventions  may  pass  resolutions  that  teach- 
ers ought  to  receive  a  higher  rate  of  compensation,  that 
discrimination  in  wages,  on  account  of  sex,  is  unjust,  and 
that  the  profession  itself  deserves  a  more  honorable  recogni- 
tion, but  nothing  will  be  gained  by  it,  except  it  be  degrada- 
tion for  such  concessions.  The  problem  must  be  worked 
out.  Good  teaching  will,  in  time,  commend  itself,  and  create 
a  demand  for  those  who  can  administer  it,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  incompetent.  The  quality,  and  the  supply  and  de- 
mand, in  this  as  in  commercial  affairs,  will,  to  a  certain 
degree,  control  the  price.    If  female  teachers  shall  evince 
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qualities  and  success,  in  the  management  and  instruction  of 
large  and  advanced  schools,  superior  to  those  of  males,  their 
services  will  be  preferred,  as  is  already  the  case  in  the  work 
of  primary  instruction. 

But  chief  in  opportunity,  and  hence  in  impcMrtance,  as  a 
means  of  elevating  the  standard  of  qualifications  for  teachers, 
dignifying  the  work  of  instruction,  and  rendering  efficient 
our  system  of  education,  is  thorough,  competent  and  £adth- 
ful  inspection^  and  supervision* 

Supervisory  officers  have  the  power,  and  it  is  their  duty, 
to  shut  out  the  competition  of  inferior  teachers,  and  make  a 
teacher's  license  a  g^ranty  of  merit,  securing  for  the  holder 
a  certain  measure  of  confidence  and  respect ;  to  aid  and 
stimulate^the  work  of  instruction  by  frequent  visitation  and 
thorough  inspection,  and  to  promote,  by  various  means 
which  are  proper,  a  healthy  public  sentiment  in  regard  to 
education. 

They  should,  themselves,  always  be  men  competent  to 
lead  and  advise  in  educational  matters,  and  to  these  devote 
their  entire  time  and  unceasing  energies.  This  was  evidently 
the  intent  of  the  law  which  so  clearly  and  emphatically 
defines  the  duties  of  School  Commissioners  in  this  respect, 
and  its  wisdom  is  seen  in  the  benefits  which  have  resulted 
where  its  conditions  have  been  most  faithfully  observed.  I^ 
on  the  contrary,  this  essential  provision  for  the  perfecting  of 
our  system  of  education  is  not  vigorously  executed,  it  wiU 
,  not  be  strange  if,  before  long,  some  other  plan  for  securing 
thorough  school  inspection  should  be  adopted. 

The  superiority  of  public  elementary  instruction  in  Hol- 
land to  that  of  any  other  European  State,  according  to  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  her  own  distinguished  educators^ 
and  those  of  other  countries,  is  entirely  attributed  to  a  sys- 
tem of  inspection  which,  for  completeness  and  thoroughness^ 
is  probably  unequalled  in  any  other  country  on  the  globe. 

W.  E.  Hickson,  an  English  critic,  remarks :  "  The  Dutch 
school-masters  are  decidedly  superior  to  the  Prussian,  and 
the  schools  of  primary  instruction,  consequently,  in  a  more 
efficient  state.  This  superiority  we  attribute  entirely  to  a 
better  system  of  inspection.  In  Holland,  inspection  is  thebasis 
upon  which  the  whole  fabric  of  popular  instruction  rests." 
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There,  no  one  is  allowed  to  teach,  even  a  private  school, 
'without  a  certificate  from  the  authorized  inspector,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  rank  of  the  teacher  is  second  to  none 
in  consideration  and  respectability.  On  this  point  Mr. 
George  NichoUs,  in  his  report  to  the  poor  law  commission- 
ers of  England,  states,  that  ''  In  Holland,  the  direct  inter- 
ference of  the  Government  is  confined  to  regulating  the 
mode  of  instruction,  by  means  of  an  organized  system  of  in- 
spection. .  •  This  exclusion  of  absolute  incapacity  is  a 
means,  and  a  very  powerful  one,  of  raising  the  character  of 
the  profession  in  popular  estimation.  There  is  no  profession 
that  ranks  higher  than  that  of  a  school-master,  and  a' noble- 
man would  scarcely,  if  at  all,  command  more  respect  than  is 
paid  to  many  of  those  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  youjth.  .  .  We  saw  those  treated  as  equals,  who 
are,  in  England,  often  estimated  as  only  on  a  rank  with 
gjo6ms  and  upper  servants." 

The  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  permit  a  review  of  the 
courses  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction  pursued  in  the 
schools.  Though  a  radical  improvement  has  been  made  in 
these  respects,  during  the  last  few  years,  there  is  room  for 
more.  Many  subjects  of  study  are  attempted,  in  detail,  to 
an  extent  beyond  the  time  and  ability  of  the  pupil  to  master,- 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  many  branches  of  equal,  if  not 
greater,  practical  value.  Of  this,  text-books  in  geography 
furnish  an  example.  That  matter  and  method  should  cor- 
respond, in  their  arrangement,  with  the  order  and  mode  of 
mental  development,  is  a  self-evident  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  education ;  and,  of  necessity,  courses  of  study  have 
been,  in  a  measure,  made  subservient  to  this  principle ;  but, 
though  readily  recognized  in  its  general  application,  it  has 
never  been  fuUy  worked  out  and  made  of  practical  utility. 

Education  is  a  matter  of  growth-  as  a  science,  as  well  as  in 
its  application  to  individuals.  The  goal  is  not  yet.  The 
end  will  not  be  reached  until  the  mind,  in  its  mysterious 
nature,  its  physical  dependencies,  and  the  laws  of  its  unfold- 
ing and  growth,  are  perfectly  understood,  and  govern  all 
our  methods  in  education,  so  that  they  shall  subserve  the 
most  complete  and  harmonious  development  of  soul,  mind 
and  body,  in  the  fullness  of  beauty,  symmetry  and  strength. 
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EDUCA  TIONAL     VENEERING. 

VENEERING  is  a  great  art-  It  makes  things  "go  so 
much  farther/'  and  there  is  nothing  an  economist  likes 
so  much  as  to  make  things  hold  out.  Our  ancestors  were 
so  foolish  as  to  build  solid  mahogany  tables,  bureaus,  and 
sideboards.  We  know  better.  We  have  found  out  that  a 
piece  of  wood  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick  will  transform  the 
commonest  wood  into  mahogany  or  rosewood.  And  so  the 
honest  old  tables  and  sideboards  have  given  place  to  sleek 
veneered  ones,  which  look  just  as  well. 

A  monument  should  be  built  to  the  man  who  discovered 
this  wonderful  art.  For  its  applications  are  so  numerous. 
The  crockery  men  sell  imitation  china ;  they  have  learned 
the  art  of  veneering.  The  rogue  veneere  himself  with  the 
dress  and  manners  of  a  gentleman.  The  cook  veneers  her 
dishes.  The  shaky  broker  veneers  his  credit  by  keeping  up 
appearances.  The  parson,  alas!  sometimes  veneers  his 
sermon  with  thin  layers  of  learning.  The  doctor  veneers 
his  conversation  with  sounding  phrases.  The  politician 
veneers  his  thieving  by  thin  patriotism.  The  fortune-hunter 
veneers  his  cupidity  with  professions  of  love.  What  a  won- 
derful art  it  is !  How  bad  we  should  feel  if  the  veneering 
were  taken  off,  and  all  our  purposes,  acquirements,  and  pre- 
tension appeared  the  naked  pine  and  poplar  that  they  are  ! 

But  when  it  comes  to  education,  we  wish  veneering  had 
never  been  invented.  And  now  that  George  and  Maria  are 
about  to  begin  school,  let  us  enter  our  protest  against  the 
veneering  establishments.  There  are  schools  for  boys  and 
hundreds  of  schools  for  girls  where  the  whole  business  trans- 
acted is  the  putting  on  of  a  thin  layer  of  outward  appear- 
ances. Everything  is  taught  from  a  compend.  History  is 
boiled  down  to  a  strong  decoction  of  facts  and  dates,  and 
Ann  Matilda  is  required  to  swallow  it.  "  There  were  five 
thousand  on  one  side,  commanded  by  Gen,  Brown,  There 
were  seven  thousand  on  the  other,  commanded  by  Gen. 
Smith.  Gen.  Smith  was  surprised  on  Sunday  morning,  and 
driven  back  with  a  loss  of  five  hundred  men  and  three 
pieces  of  artillery."    This  Ann  Matilda,  and  Ann  Matilda's 
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parents,  and  Ann  Matilda's  friends  fondly  believe  is  history. 
It  is  paid  for  as  history,  labeled  history,  and  must  be  history. 
But  whatever  there  is  of  philosophy,  poetry,  of  culture,  of 
mental  discipline  in  history  is  gone,  '  This  dessicated  ex- 
:tract  has  no  nourishment  whatever.  Of  the  peculiarities  of 
race,  of  the  domestic  life,  of  the  underlying  causes  of  his- 
tory, Ann  Matilda  learns  nothing.  She  has  swallowed  a 
register,  a  gazetteer,  but  not  a  history.  But  she  has  passed 
her  examination  and  "g^duated."  Her  education  is  all 
right.  It  has  the  seal  of  the  proper  authorities  on  it,  and 
she  can  go  in  peace. 

English  literature  is  worse  taught  than  history.  It  is  a 
tiling  that  can  not  be  learned  from  a  compend.  The  very 
essence  of  the  highest  culture,  (or  people  who  speak  the 
English  language,  is  in  English  literature.  But  no  one  can 
learn  English  literature  at  second-hand.  A  good,  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  authors  themselves  in  their  works  is  the 
only  road  to  this  culture.  And  all  short-cuts  are  only 
delusions. 

The  great  mistake  in  the  education  of  girls,  and  for  that 
matter  of  boys,  is  that  they  master  nothing.  A  little  here 
and  a  little  there  is  the  plan.  The  object  seems  to  be  to 
enable  the  pupil  to  give  a  long  catalogue  of  things  studied. 
And  for  this  charlatanism  the  parents  who  demand  it  are 
chiefly  responsible.  There  are  schools  which  are  thorough. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  point  them  out,  but  for  parents  to  be 
sure  that  they  are  not  caught  with  the  chaff  of  an  empty 
pretense.  In  education,  veneering  will  peel  off. — Hearth 
and  Home. 
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Statistics  of  the  Russian  Department  of  Education 
show  that  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  raise  the  educa- 
tional status  of  the  Empire  are  sadly  needed.  In  Siberia, 
0]}ly  one  person  in  664  is  under  schooling.  In  the  southern 
provinces — KiefT,  Padolia,  and  Volhynia — the  proportion  is 
one  to  532 ;  in  the  three  Old  Russian  provinces,  possessing 
no  school  boards,  one  to  471 ;  in  the  thirty-five  Old  Russian 
provinces,  having  school  boards,  one  to  168 ;  in  the  King- 
dom of  Poland,  one  to  31 ;  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  one 
to  19. 
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WHAT  KNOWLEDGE  IS  OF  MOST  WORTH t—VIIL 

WORTHLESSNESS  OF  ORDINARY  HISTORY. 

WE  will  now  consider  what  knowledge  best  fits  us  for 
the  discharge  of  the  functions  of  citizens.  Our 
school  courses  contain  certain  studies  which,  nominally  at 
least,  bear  upon  political  and  social  duties.  Of  these  the 
only  one  that  occupies  a  prominent  place  is  History. 

But  the  historic  information  commonly  given  is  almost 
valueless  for  purposes  of  guidance.  Scarcely  any  of  the 
facts  set  down  in  our  school-histories,  and  very  few  even 
of  those  contained  in  the  more  elaborate  works  written  for 
adults,  give  any  clue  to  the  right  principles  of  political 
action.  The  biog^phies  of  monarchs  (and  our  children 
commonly  learn  little  else)  throw  scarcely  any  light  upon 
the  science  of  society.  Familiarity  with  court  intHgues, 
plots,  usurpations,  or  the  like,  and  with  all  the  personalities 
accompanying  them,  aids  very  little  in  elucidating  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  national  welfare  depends.  We  read  of  some 
squabble  for  power,  that  it  led  to  a  pitched  battle;  that  such 
and  such  were  the  names  of  the  generals  and  their  leading 
subordinates ;  that  they  had  each  so  many  thousand  infantry 
and  cavalry,  and  so  many  cannon  ;  that  they  arranged  their 
forces  in  this  and  that  order;  that  they  manoeuvred, 
attacked,  and  fell  back  in  certain  ways ;  that  at  this  part 
of  the  day  such  disasters  were  sustained,  and  at  that  such 
advantages  gained  ;  that  in  one  particular  movement  some 
leading  ofEcer  fell,  while  in  another  a  certain  regiment  was 
decimated  ;  that  after  all  the  changing  fortunes  of  the  fight, 
the  victory  was  gained  by  this  or  that  army ;  and  that  so 
many  were  killed  and  wounded  on  each  side,  and  so  many 
captured  by  the  conquerors.  And  now,  out  of  the  accumu- 
lated details  which  make  up  the  narrative,  say  which  it 
is  that  helps  you  in  deciding  on  your  conduct  as  a  citizen. 
Supposing  even  that  you  had  diligently  read,  not  only 
"  The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,"  but  accounts 
of  all  other  battles  that  history  mentions ;  how  much  more 
judicious  would  your  vote  be  at  the  next  election  ?  "  But 
these  are  facts — interesting  facts,"  you  say.    Without  doubt 
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they  are  facts  (such*  at  least,  as  are  not  wholly  or  partially 
fictions) ;  and  to  many  they  may  be  interesting  facts.     But 
this  by  no  means  implies  that  they  are  valuable.     Factious 
or  morbid  opinion  often  g^ves  seeming  value  to  things  that 
have  scarcely  any.    A  tulipomaniac  will  not  part  with  a 
choice  bulb  for  its  weight  in  gold.    To  another  man  an  ugly 
piece  of  cracked  old  china  seems  his  most  desirable  posses- 
sion.    And  there  are  those  who  give  high  prices  for  the 
relics  of  celebrated  murderers.    Will  it  be  contended  that 
these  tastes  are  any  measures  of  value  in  the  things  that 
gratify  them  ?    If  not,  then  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
liking  felt  for  cextain  classes  of  historical  facts  is  no  proof  of 
their  worth ;  and  that  we  must  test  their  worth  as  we  test 
the  worth  of  other  facts,  by  asking  to  what  uses  they  are 
applicable.   Were  some  one  to  tell  you  that  your  neighbor's 
cat  kittened  yesterday,  you  would  say  the  information  was 
i^orthless.    Fact  though  it  might  be,  you  would  say  it  was 
an  utterly  useless  fact — a  fact  that  could  in  no  way  influence 
your  actions  in  life — a  fact  that  would  not  help  you  in  learn- 
ing how  to  live  completely.    WelU  apply  the  same  test  to 
the  great  mass  of  historical  facts,  and  you  will  get  the  same 
result.    They  are  &cts  from  which  no  conclusions  can  be 
drawn — unorganieabU  facts;  and  therefore  facts  which  can 
he  of  no  service  in  establishing  principles  of  conduct,  which 
is  the  chief  use  of  facts.    Read  them,  if  you  like,  for  amuse- 
ment ;  but  do  not  flatter  yourself  they  are  instructive. 
»    That  which  constitutes  History,  properly  so  called,  is  in 
great  part  omitted  from  works  on  the  subject.    Only  of  late 
years  have  historians  commenced  giving  us,  in  any  con- 
siderable quantity,  the  truly  valuable  information*    As  in 
past  ages  the  king  was  every  thing  and  the  people  nothing ; 
so,  in  past  histories  the  doings  of  the  king  fill  the  entire 
picture,  to  which  the  national  life  forms  but  an  obscure 
background.    While  only  now,  when  the  welfare  of  nations 
rather  than  of  rulers  is  becoming  the  dominant  idea,  are 
historians  beginning  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  social  progress.    That  which  it  really  concerns 
us  to  know,  is  the  natural  history  of  society.    We  want  all 
facts  which  help  us  to  understand  how  a  nation  has  grown 
and  organized  itself.    Among  these,  let  us  of  course  have  an 
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account  of  its  government ;  with  as  little  as  may  be  of  gossip 
about  the  men  who  officered  it,  and  as  much  as  possible 
about  the  structure,  principles,  methods,  prejudices,  corrup- 
tions, etc.,  which  it  exhibited  :  and  let  this  account  not  only 
include  the  nature  and  actions  of  the  central  government, 
but  also  those  of  local  governments,  down  to  their  minutest 
ramifications.    Let  us  of  course  also  have  a  parallel  descrip- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  government — its  organization,  its 
conduct,  its  power,  its  relations  to  the  State :  and  accom- 
panying this,  the  ceremonial,  creed,  and  reltgfious  ideas — 
not  only  those  nominally  believed,  but  those  really  believed 
and  acted  upon.    Let  us  at  the  same  time  be  informed  of 
the  control  exercised  by  class  over  class,  as  displayed  in  all 
social   observances — in    titles,   salutations,  and    forms    of 
address.    Let  us  know,  too,  what  were  all  the  other  customs 
which  regulated  the  popular  life  out  of  doors  and '  in-doors ; 
including  those  which  concern  the  relations  of  the  sexes, 
and  the  relations  of  parents  to  children.    The  superstitions, 
also,  from  the  more  important  myths  down  to  the  charms  in 
common  use,  should  be  indicated.     Next  should  come  a 
delineation  of  the  industrial  Sfystem :  showing  to  what  extent 
the  division  of  labor  was  carried ;  how  trades  were  regu- 
lated, whether  by  caste,  guilds,  or  otherwise  ;  what  was  the 
connection  between  employers  and  employed ;  what  were 
the  agencies  for*  distributing  commodities,  what  were  the 
means  of  communication ;  what  was  the  circulating  medium. 
Accompanying  all  which  should  come  an  account  of  the 
industrial  arts  technically  considered  :  stating  the  processes 
in  use,  and  the  quality  of  the  products.    Further,  the  intel- 
lectual condition  of  the  nation  in  its  various  grades  should 
be  depicted :  not  only  with  respect  to  the  kind  and  amount 
of  education,  but  with  respect  to  the  progress  made  in 
science,  and  the  prevailing  manner  of  thinking.    The  degree 
of  aesthetic  culture,  as  displayed  in  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting,    dress,    music,    poetry,    and    fiction,    should    be 
described.    Nor  should  there  be  omitted  a  sketch  of  the 
daily  lives  of  the  people — their  food,  their  homes,  and  their 
amusements.    And  lastly,  to  connect  the  whole,  should  be 
exhibited  the  morals,  theoretical  and  practical,  of  all  classes: 
as  indicated  in  their  laws,  habits,  proverbs,  deeds.   All  these 
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Ea.ctSy  given  with  as  much  brevity  as  consists  with  clearness 
and  accuracy,  should  be  so  grouped  and  arranged  that  they 
may  be  comprehended  in  their  ensetnbU ;  and  thus  may  be 
contemplated  as  mutually  dependent  parts  of  one  great 
w^hole.    The  aim  should  be  so  to  present  them  that  we  may 
readily  trace  the  consensus  subsisting  among  them  ;  with  the 
view  of  learning  what  social  phenomena  co-exist  with  what 
others.    And  then  the  corresponding  delineations  of  sue-- 
ceeding  ages  should  be  so  managed  as  to  show  us,  as  clearly 
as  may  be,  how  each  belief,  institution,  custom,  and  arrange- 
ment was  modified;  and  how  the  consensus  of  preceding 
structures  and  functions  was  developed  into  the  consensus  of 
succeeding  ones.     Such  alone  is  the  kind  of  information 
respecting  past  times,  which  can  be  of  service  to  the  citizen 
for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct.    The  only  history  that  is 
of  practical  value,  is  what  may  be  called  Descriptive  Soci- 
ology.   And  the  highest    office  which   the  historian  can 
discharge,  is  that  of  so  narrating  the  lives  of  nations,  as  to 
furnish  materials  for  a  Comparative  Sociology  ;  and  for  the 
subsequent  determination  of  the  ultimate  laws  to  which 
social  phenomena  conform. 

But  now  mark,  that  even  supposing  an  adequate  stock  of 
this  truly  valuable  historical  knowledge  has  been  acquired, 
it  is  of  comparatively  little  use  without  the  key.    And  the 
key  is  to  be  found  only  in  Science.     Without  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  general  truths  of  biology  and  psychology, 
rational  interpretation  of  social  phenomena  is  impossible. 
Only  in  proportion  as  men  obtain  a  certain  rude,  empirical 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  are  they  enabled  to  understand 
even  the  simplest  facts  of  social  life :  as,  for  instance,  the 
relation  between  supply  and  demand.    And  if  not  even  the 
most  elementary  truths  of  sociology  can  be  reached  until 
some  knowledge  is  obtained  of  how  men  generally  think, 
feel,  and  act  under  given  circumstances  ;  then  it  is  manifest 
that  there  can  be  nothing  like  a  wide  comprehension  of 
sociology,  unless  through  a  competent  knowledge  of  man  in 
all  his  faculties,  bodily  and  mental.    Consider  the  matter  in 
the  abstract,  and  this  conclusion  is  self-evident.    Thus: — 
Society   is  made  up   of   individuals;  all  that  is  done  in 
society  is  done  by  the  combined  actions  of  individuals ;  and 
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therefore,  in  individual  actions  only  can  be  found  the  solu* 
tions  of  social  phenomena.    But  the  actions  of  individuals 
depend  on  the  laws  of  their  natures ;  and  their  actions  can- 
not be  understood  until  these  laws  are  understood*     These 
laws,  however,  when  reduced  to  their  simplest  expressi<xi» 
are  found  to  depend  on  the  laws  of  body  and  mind  in  gene- 
ral.    Hence  it  necessarily  follows,  that  biology  and  psycho- 
logy are  indispensable  as  interpreters  of  sociology.     Or,  to 
state  the  conclusions  still  more  simply: — all  social  phe* 
nomena  are  phenomena  of  life — are  the  most    complex 
manifestations  of  life — ^are  ultimately  dependent  on  the  laws 
of  life — and  can  be  understood  only  when  the  laws  of  life 
are  understood.    Thus,  then,  we  see  that  for  the  regulatioa 
of  this  fourth  division  of  human  activities,  we  are,  as  before, 
dependent    on    Science.      Of  the    knowledge    commonly 
imparted  in  educational  courses,  very  little  is  of  any  service 
in  guiding  a  man  in  his  conduct  as  a  citizen.     Only  a  small 
part  of  the  history  he  reads  is  of  practical  value ;  and  of  this 
small  part  he  is  not  prepared  to  make  proper  use.    He  com- 
monly lacks  not  only  the  materials  for,  but  the  very  con- 
ception of,  descriptive  sociology;  and  he  also  lacks  that 
knowledge  of  the  organic  sciences,  without  which  even 
descriptive  sociology  can  give  him  but  little  aid. — Herbert 
Spencer. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  MUSIC  ON  ANIMALS. 

THE  most  common  exhibition  of  the  influence  of  music 
on  animals  is,  perhaps,  that  witnessed  in  circuses  and 
other  equestrian  entertainments,  where  the  horse  is  affected 
in  a  lively  and  exhilarating  manner  by  the  performances  of 
the  band — often  waltzing  and  prancing,  and  keeping  perfect 
time  with  the  music. 

Dogs  are  affected  by  music ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  agreeably  or  otherwise.  Many  naturalists  believe 
it  to  be  disagreeable  to  them  ;  an  opinion  which  is  strongly 
supported  by  the  fact  that,  if  left  to  their  liberty,  they  gene- 
rally take  flight  with  howls  as  soon  as  the  music  reaches 
their  ears.    They  have  been  known  to  die  when  compelled 
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±Q  hear  music  for  a  considerable  time.  Other  quadrupeds, 
Sixid  also  owls,  have  been  known  to  die  from  the  effect  of 
music. 

Cats  are  said  to  mew  loudly  on  hearing  the  sound  of  in- 
struments, but  are  more  seldom  and  less  painfully  affected 
than  dogs.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  many 
kinds  of  birds  are  affected  in  a  very  agreeable  manner; 
often  approaching  as  near  as  possible  the  instruments,  or 
persons,  and  remaining  as  long  as  the  music  continues,  and 
then  flapping  their  wings,  as  we  should  clap  our  hands,  in 
approbation  of  the  performance. 

Many  of  the  wild  animals  are  said  to  be  fond  of  and  even 
charmed  by  music ;  the  hunters  in  the  Tyrol  and  some  parts 
of  Germany  often  entice  stags  by  singing,  and  the  female 
deer  by  playing  the  fkite.  Beavers  and  rats  have  been 
taught  to  dance  the  rope,  keeping  time  to  music. 

Among  reptiles,  the  lizard  shows,  perhaps,  the  most  re- 
markable susceptibility  to  musical  influences ;  lying  first  on 
his  back,  and  then  on  his  side,  and  anon  on  his  belly,  as  if 
desiring  to  expose  every  part  of  his  body  to  the  effect  of  the 
sonorous  fluid  which  is  so  delightful  to  him.  He  appears  to 
be  very  refined  in  his  taste ;  soft  voices  and  plaintive  airs 
being  his  favorites,  while  hoarse  singing  and  noisy  music 
disgust  him. 

Among  the  insects,  spiders  are  found  to  be  very  fond  of 
music ;  as  soon  as  the  sounds  reach  them,  they  descend  along 
their  web  to  the  point  nearest  to  that  from  which  the  music 
originates,  and  there  remain  motionless  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinues. Prisoners  sometimes  tame  them  by  singing  or 
whistling,  and  make  companions  of  them. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  influence 
of  music  on  animals  occurred  at  a  menagerie  in  Paris,  a  few 
years  ago,  when  a  concert  was  given,  and  two  elephants 
were  among  the  auditors.  The  orchestra  being  placed  out 
of  their  sight,  they  could  not  perceive  whence  the  harmony 
cahie.  The  first  sensation  was  that  of  surprise ;  at  one 
moment  they  gazed  eagerly  at  the  spectators ;  the  next  they 
ran  at  their  keeper  to  caress  him,  and  seemed  to  inquire 
what  these  strange  sounds  meant ;  but,  at  length,  perceiving 
that  nothing  was  amiss,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  the  im- 
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pressions  which  the  music  communicated.  Each  new  tune 
seemed  to  produce  a  change  of  feeling,  causing  their  ges- 
tures and  cries  to  assume  an  expression  in  accordance  with 
it.  But  it  was  still  more  remarkable  that  after  a  piece  had 
produced  an  agreeable  effect  upon  them,  if  it  was  incorrectlj 
played  they  would  remain  cold  and  unmoved. 


■  ^  1  • 


CRITICISING   SCHOOL   BOOKS. 

THE  Evening  Mail  has  very  sensibly  discoursed  on  this 
subject.     It  thinks  that  a  good   service  is  done  by 
honest  and  capable  critics  when  they  point  out  details  in 
which  certain  books  may  be  inferior.    Thus  errors  may  be 
corrected  and  our  books  improved.    Newspaper  criticism, 
by  the  very  conditions  of  the  case,  is  so  apt  in  this  country 
to  be  hurried  and  superficial  that  the  painstaking  and  intel- 
ligent reviewer  should  be  g^ven  all  possible  encouragement, 
especially  in  the  infinitely  important  matter  of  school-books. 
Honest  and  specific  criticism  is  a  help,  not  a  hindrance,  to 
the  publisher,  for  publishing  houses,  like  other  things,  grow 
and  prosper  essentially  according  to  the  inevitable  law  of 
natural  selection — the  inferior  dies  to  give  to  the  superior 
greater  scope.     It  pays  a  publisher  better  to  waste  a  whole 
edition,  rather  than  to  keep  his  imprint  upon  exposed  errors, 
and  the  best  know  this  and  have  acted  on  it.      Why,  there- 
fore, will  not  the  trade  generally  learn  not  to  fly  to  arms  at 
once  against  honest  critics,  their  real  friends,  but  instead  of 
by  the  silly  and  undignified  childishness  of  poor  sarcasm,  or 
still  more  objectionable  means,  to  dispute  the  critic's  verdict, 
if  they  have  good  reason  to  dispute  it,  courteously  and  in 
the  same  spirit  of  reaching  the  right  in  which  that  verdict 
has  been  given  ?    The  Christian  Union  asserts  that  hypercri- 
ticism  of  a  school  book  is  impossible. 


A  RESIDENT  of  Kalamazoo  writes  k)  a  "school  boored" 
in  Ohio  that  he  will  take  a  school,  as  he  "  has  tought  2  terms 
school  and  I  attended  i  coUedge  i  yrs  at  detroit,  michigan 
and  am  26  yrs  avage." 
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THE  MADDENING  MECHANISM  OF  THOUGHT. 

OUR  Brains  are  seventy  year  clocks.  The  Angel  of 
Life  winds  them  up  once  for  all,  then  closes  the  case 
and  gives  the  key  into  the  hands  of  the  Angel  of  Resurrec- 
tion. Tic-tac  !  tic-tac  !  go  the  wheels  of  thought ;  our  will 
cannot  stop  them  ;  they  cannot  stop  themselves ;  sleep  can- 
not still  them  ;  madness  makes  them  go.  faster ;  death  alone 
can  break  into  the  case,  and  seizing  the  ever-swinging  pen- 
dulum which  we  call  the  heart,  silence  at  last  the  clicking 
of  the  terrible  escapement  we  have  carried  so  long  beneath 
our  wrinkled  foreheads.  If  we  could  only  get  at  them,  as 
we  lie  on  our  pillows  and  count  the  dead  beats  of  thought 
after  thought,  and  image  after  image  jarring  through  the 
over-tired  organ!  Will  nobody  block  those  wheels,  un- 
couple the  pinion,  cut  the  string  that  holds  those  weights, 
blow  up  the  infernal  machines  with  gunpowder  ?  What  a 
passion  comes  over  us  sometimes  for  silence  and  rest — that 
this  dreadful  mechanism,  unwinding  the  endless  tapestry 
of  time,  embroidered  with  spectral  figures  of  life  and  death, 
could  have  but  one  brief  holiday  ?  Who  can  wonder  that 
men  swing  themselves  oflF  from  beams  in  hempen  lassos  ? — 
that  they  jump  from  parapets  into  the  swift  and  gurgling 
waters  beneath  ? — that  they  take  counsel  of  the  grim  fiend 
who  has  but  to  utter  his  one  peremptory  monosyllable,  and 
the  restless  machine  is  shivered  as  a  case  that  is  dashed  upon 
a  marble  floor?  Under  that  building  which  we  pass  every 
day  there  are  strong  dungeons,  where  neither  hook,  nor  bar, 
nor  bed-cord,  nor  drinking  vessel  from  which  a  sharp  frag- 
ment may  be  shattered,  shall  by  any  chance  be  seen..  There 
is  nothing  for  it  when  the  brain  is  on  fire  with  the  whirling 
of  its  wheels,  but  to  spring  against  the  stone  wall  and  silence 
them  by  one  crash.  Ah,  they  remembered  that — the  kind 
city  fathers — and  the  walls  are  nicely  padded,  so  that  one 
can  take  such  exercise  as  he  likes  without  damaging  himself. 
If  anybody  would  really  contrive  some  kind  of  a  lever  that 
one  could  thrust  in  among  the  works  of  this  horrid  automa- 
ton and  check  them,  or  alter  their  rate  of  going,  what  would 
the  world  give  for  the  discovery  ?    Men  are  very  apt  to  try 
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to  get  at  the  machine  by  some  indirect  system  or  other. 
They  clap  on  the  brakes  by  means  of  opium,  they  change 
the  maddening  monotony  of  the  rhythm  by  means  of  fer- 
mented liquors.  It  is  because  the  brain  is  locked  up  and 
we  cannot  touch  its  movements  directly,  that  we  thnisl 
these  coarse  tools  in  through  any  crevice  by  which  they 
may  reach  the  interior,  alter  its  rate  of  going  for  a  whik, 
and  at  last  spoil  the  machine. — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


•  ■  ^  > 


OUR    PUBLIC    EDUCATION. 

THE  events  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  have  directed 
a  large  share  of  public  attention  to  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  German  policy.    Conspicuous  among  these, 
we  number  their  system  of  public  instruction,  which  we 
shall  briefly  notice  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  it  with  the 
educational  provisions  of  our  own  country.     We  observe, 
First :  That  the  Prussian  educational  system  ordains  that  all 
children  shall  be  compelled  to  attend  some  school,  public  or 
private,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen.     Second: 
The  public  schools — which  rise  in  gradation  from  the  primary, 
through  five  intermediate  grades  to  the  universities — are  all 
supervised  by  the  State,  and  are  supported  by  local  taxes, 
fees,  and  endowments,  and  in  case  of  any  deficit  in  their  in- 
come  from  these  sources,  by  direct   appropriations  fipom 
the  government.    Third :  Great  attention  is  paid  to  gymnas- 
tics, music,  and  religion,  and  to  the  application  of  the  sciences 
to  the  arts  of  life.    Fourth  :  In  order  to  elevate  the  art  of 
teaching  into  a  distinct  and  honorable  profession,  the  govero- 
ment  enacts  that  no  person  shall  teach,  who  has  not  passed 
creditably  through  the  severe  training  of  the  Normal  schools. 
The  salary  given  to  Prussian  teachers  is  seldom  more  than 
sufficient  for  their  respectable  maintenance,  but  provision  is 
made  for  their  support  in  sickness,  or  old  age,  and  for  the 
assistance  of^ their  families  after  their  death.    The  number 
of  pupils  assigned  to  any  one  teacher  is  also  fixed  by  law. 
The  active  enforcement  of  the  above,  and  of  minor  regula- 
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tlons,  has  raised  Prussia  to  the  foremost  rank  in  the  educa- 
tional world,  and  has  done  much  toward  making  her  the 
first  political  power  in  Europe.  In  comparing  her  public 
school  system  with  our  own,  we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that 
ours  nowhere  recognizes  any  intermediate  education,  be- 
tween the  high  school  (which  corresponds  with  the  lowest 
grade  of  the  German  secondary  schools,)  and  the  State 
University.  Our  failure  to  make  public  provision  for 
secondary  education,  or  to  give  such  endowments  to  our 
universities  as  would  enablq  them  to  be  more  than  mere 
preparatory  schools  for  the  universities  of  Germany,  is  due 
to  the  absorption  of  capital  in  the  material  development  of 
our  new  country,  to  the  discredit  into  which  scholarship 
has  fallen  from  its  being  comparatively  useless  in  aiding 
such  development,  and  to  the  active  demand  for,  and  high 
price  of  labor,  which  early  attract  our  youth  into  busi- 
ness life. 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  it  would  be  politic  for 
us  in  our  present  condition  to  divert  a  much  larger  amount 
of  capital  and  labor  from  the  material  improvement  of  the 
country,  to  the  purposes  of  the  higher  education,  but  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  we  stand  in  eminent  need  of  the  very 
best  elementary  instruction.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  that 
our  common  schools  have  the  most  liberal  financial  basis  in 
the  world,  they  are  found  to  be  much  less  efficient  than  the 
schools  of  the  same  grade;  that  is,  the  primary  schools  in 
Prussia. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  in  what 
respects  the  Prussian  system  may  be  naturalized  in  this 
country.  First :  We  would  do  well  to  imitate  its  thorough 
regulations  concerning  normal  instruction.  Our  educational 
theories  need  comparatively  little  improvement.  They  recog- 
nize  the  necessity  of  practical  education,  and  they  are  more 
than  beginning  to  admit  the  claims  of  music,  drawing  and 
physical  training,  but  the  teachers,  upon  whom  the  duty 
of  eflfectuating  these  theories  depends  are  too  often  unequal 
to  the  trust.  The  annual  graduates  of  the  twenty-seven 
Normal  schools  which  we  numbered  in  1870,  are  fer  from 
being  sufficient  to  supply  teachers  to  the  country.  For 
example,  of  the  1,700  teachers  in  Illinois,  there  are  not  two 
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per  cent,  that  have  taken  the  full  course  of  the  Normal 
University.  It  is  true  that  all  our  Normal  schools  are  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  but  even  if  they  were  much 
older,  and  their  number  and  endowments  were  adequatdj 
increased,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  they  would  be  satis- 
factorily attended,  so  long  as  a  professional  trainings  is  not 
demanded  of  applicants  for  school  situations.  Our  State 
governments  have  always  regarded  the  instruction  of  the 
people  as  a  public  trust ;  ten  years  ago,  they  had  devoted 
over  $50,000,000  to  its  support,  and  they  have  recognized  its 
general  superintendence  as  a  department  of  State.  Havii^ 
done  so  much,  it  is  clearly  their  duty  to  see  that  this  great 
interest  is  properly  secured,  by  being  intrusted  to  competes^ 
hands.  In  other  words,  they  should  make  a  thorough  nor- 
mal training  an  indispensable  preparation  for  teaching.  The 
Normal  schools  should  be  regarded  as  training  establi^ 
ments  for  an  important  branch  of  the  civil  service,  and  the 
teacher  should  be  considered  a  servant  of  the  State. 

Second :  We  should  (like  the  Prussians)  so  elevate  and 
secure  the  remuneration  oigood  teachers  as  to  make  it  worth 
while  for  them  to  continue  permanently  in  the  profession. 
One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  under  which  our  schools 
labor,  particularly  in  the  West,  is  the  continual  change  of 
teachers.  At  a  late  Convention  of  the  Iowa  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, it  was  found  that  only  three  of  the  persons  present 
had  been  members  for  twelve  years,  and  that  the  longest 
term  of  office  ever  enjoyed  by  an  Iowa  Superintendent  was 
less  than  seven  years.  Under  such  circumstances,  no  real 
esprit  du  corps  can  be  built  up,  and  the  advantages  of  long 
professional  experience  are  comparatively  lost. 

Third:  Having  provided  for  a  thoroughly  trained  and 
permanent  body  of  teachers,  we  should  see  that  the  largest 
possible  number  of  childreais  brought  under  their  influence; 
in  other  words,  we  should  adopt  the  German  system  of 
compulsory  education.  By  so  doing,  we  could  not  fail  to 
decrease  the  vast  amount  of  illiteracy  which  is  now  threaten- 
ing our  republican  institutions.  We  should  also  diminish 
pauperism,  for  general  industry,  improved  agriculture, 
developing  manufactures  and  timely  emigration  are  the 
natural  results  of  popular  intelligence.     England^  which  has 
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done  so  little  toward  educating  the  masses,  is  now  tlie  prey 
of  her  pauper  population.  In  1859,  the  per  centage  of  this 
class  in  £ngland  and  Wales  was  four-sixths  of  the  whole 
people.  Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  early  adopted  the  policy 
of  compulsory  education,  and  notwithstanding  the  poverty 
of  her  resources,  is  comparatively  free  from  pauperism. 

Finally :  We  should  by  tins  course  diminish  crime ;  for 
although  it  is  true  that  obedience  to  the  law  of  Christ  is  in 
no  wise  connected  with  intelligence,  experience  shows  that 
observance  of  the  civil  law  is  closely  related  to  it.  It  may 
be  said  that  compulsory  education  is  inimical  to  the  princi- 
ples of  our  government,  but  it  can  hardly  be  true  that  a 
measure  is  hostile  to  our  institutions  when  it  directly  tends 
to  preserve  them.  It  is  the  increase  of  ignorance  which 
threatens  the  republicanism  of  the  United  States,  as  it  is 
the  increase  of  education  which  menaces  the  monarchism 
of  Germany. 

We  would  suggest  in  conclusion,  that  the  encouragement 
of  religion  in  the  German  schools  should  be  rather  a  warn- 
ing than  an  example  to  us,  if  we  would  avoid  the  division 
of  the  school  fund  among  the  different  sects ;  for,  notwith- 
standing  her  strong  government  and  her  State  church, 
Prussia  has  been  constrained  to  make  separate  provision  for 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  both  in  her  Normal  and  children's 
schools.  Should  the  late  agitation  respecting  the  Bible  in 
our  public  schools  be  revived,  we  shall  doubtless  be  com- 
pelled to  make  a  similar  accommodation,  or  else  surrender 
the  use  of  the  Scriptures  when  it  must  seem  an  extorted 
concession  to  infidel  and  Romanist  clamors,  instead  of  a  free, 
though  tardy  recognition  of  the  broad  principles  of  liberty 
and  justice. 
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There  are  three  kinds  of  men  in  the  world — the  Wills, 
the  Wonts,  and  the  Cants.  The  first  effect  everything ; 
the  others  oppose  everything.  "  I  will  '*  builds  our  railroads 
and  steamboats ;  "  I  wont "  don't  believe  in  experiments 
and  nonsense ;  while  "  I  cant "  grows  weeds  for  wheat,  and 
commonly  ends  his  days  in  the  slow  digestion  of  bankruptcy. 
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TOYS    AS    TEACHERS. 

THE  primary  use  of  toys  to  children  is  to  keep  them 
occupied.     A  mother  thinks  what  her  infant,   even 
when  only  a  few  months  old,  requires  to  amuse  him,  and  she 
selects  a  bright-colored  bird,  or  a  rattle,,  or  something  which 
it  can  feel,  shake,  and  look  at.    An  elder  child  complains  of 
having  nothing  to  do ;  and  a  toy  or  game  is  found,  or  a  book 
of  pictures  or  little  stories,  with  which  he  may  amuse  him- 
self.   The  great  aim  of  all  those  who  understand  the  bring- 
ing-up  of  children  is  to  keep  them  constantly  engaged,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  though  encouraging  them  to  play  as  IcHig 
as  possible  with  one  toy,  yet  to  change  and  vary  their  occu- 
pations and  amusements  as  soon  as  they  show  signs  of  men- 
tal fatigue  or  weariness.    This  constant  employment  is  not 
only  desirable  for  children,  but  is  really  essential  for  them ; 
they  must  be  doing  something,  and,  as  has  been  well  re- 
marked, even  mischief  is  but  misapplied  energy.     Toys  2at 
the  natural  instruments  on  which  this  energy  and  activity 
should  be  expended.     It  is  the  province  of  the  toy-dealer  to 
find  objects  for  the  exercise  of  their  minds  and  fingers,  just 
as  much  as  for  the  baker  to  supply  them  with  bread,  or  the 
shoe-maker  with  shoes. 

Children  are  essentially  active  in  every  sense,  and  toys 
cannot  properly  be  called  toys  at  all  if  they  are  merely 
capable  of  being  looked  at,  and  do  no  more  than  amuse  the 
eye  for  a  few  moments.  This  fact  will  often  account  for  the 
peculiar  way  in  which  children  take  fancies  to  their  toys. 
Of  course  the  glitter  of  a  new  thing,  whatever  it  may  be, 
lasts  for  some  time ;  but  it  will  be  remarked  how  they  gene- 
rally return  to  some  old  plaything,  long  since  bereft  of  its 
beauty,  because  they  can  do  something  with  it.  A  broken 
doll,  even  with  no  legs  and  arms,  may  be  dressed  and  hand- 
led as  a  baby ;  a  horse  without  legs  may  be  dragged  about 
the  floor,  and  so  on ;  whereas  a  new  picture-book  is  soon 
put  aside  after  the  novelty  of  the  illustrations  is  forgotten ; 
and  a  very  elaborate  mechanical  toy,  too  delicate  even  to  be 
handled,  is  not  cared  for  much  after  it  has  been  exhibited  a 
few  times,  and  has  ceased  to  be  a  novelty. 

While  carefully  avoiding  the  mistake  of  making  play  a 
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lesson,  some  few  toys,  if  well  selected,  may  impart  a  vast 
amount  of  instruction,  and  that  without  the  child  having  to 
undergo  any  undue  mental  strain.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
undesirable  to  give  a  little  boy  five  or  six  years  old  a  direct 
lesson  on  the  principles  of  the  bridge  and  the  use  of  the  key- 
stone. Give  him,  however,  a  box  of  bricks  capable  of  mak- 
ing a  bridge  with  the  centring,  and  show  him  how  to  put  it 
together ;  he  will  puzzle  over  it  for  days,  try  every  sort  of 
arrangement,  and  unwittingly  become  gradually  and  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  some  important  mechanical  laws. 
Ag^n,  a  little  model  of  a  steam-engine  made  to  work  by  gas 
or  spirit,  which  may  be  bought  for  a  few  shillings,  is  a  most 
attractive  toy.  Children  will  watch  it  for  hours.  They  see 
the  water  poured  in ;  they  remark  that  it  is  made  to  boil, 
and  soon  has  to  be  replenished  ;  they  notice  the  action  of 
the  valves,  the  piston,  the  crank,  and  all  the  parts.  When 
they  come  to  study  the  theoretical  laws  of  steam  and 
machines,  half  the  difficulty  of  their  first  lessons  vanishes. 
Reading  may  be  taught  entirely  by  means  of  the  various 
games  and  toys  with  letters  and  words  which  are  in  com- 
mon use.  These  toys  depend  for  their  interest  and  attrac- 
tion on  the  way  they  are  put  before  children.  With  one 
teacher,  they  are  little  better  than  a  dry  spelling-book; 
whereas  with  another,  the  finding  out  of  the  different  letters 
and  the  placing  them  together  like  a  puzzle  may  interest  a 
child  for  hours,  during  which  the  infant  is  learning  to  read 
and  spell  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  in  a  way  he  is 
least  likely  to  forget.  The  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic, 
again,  may  be  taught  almost  entirely  by  means  of  cube 
bricks,  and  a  great  step  made  in  the  formidable  multiplica- 
tion table,  before  the  child  is  wearied  out  with  the  monoto- 
nous repetition  of  what  too  often  seems  to  him  an  endless 
and  meaningless  list  of  figures.  Writing  is  the  only  subject 
which,  perhaps,  requires  more  direct  lesson-work.  Even 
here,  however,  the  "  printing"  lessons  used  to  teach  reading 
may  be  copied  on  a  slate,  their  shape  learned,  and,  what  is 
of  still  greater  importance,  the  power  of  holding  and  guid- 
ing a  pencil  imparted,  before  the  copy-book,  pot-hook  and 
hanger  has  made  writing  an  unpleasant  and  tedious  task. — 
Chambers'  JournaL 
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SCHOOLMASTERS  AS  PROFESSORS. 

A  PROFESSOR,    strictly  speaking,    is    one   who    has 
mastered  some  science  and  devotes  himself  exclusivelj 
to  it.     He  keeps  abreast  of  its  literature.     He  adds,  by  dis- 
covery, to  its  facts  and  laws.     He  has  a  right  to  add  new 
names  to    its    terminology.      Under  this    definition  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  an  all-day  and  every-day  teacher  to  be 
a  professor.    His  time,  which  would  otherwise  be  consumed 
in  mastering  one  science,  is  occupied  in  teaching  many. 
Of  each  of  these  he  is,  properly  speaking,  only  an  amateur. 
As  such  he  is  fully  competent  to  instruct  tyros  ;  but  would 
be  a  learner  only  in  the  presence  of  a  true  professor.    At 
the  same  time,  it  may  easily  happen  that  the  most  laborious 
schoolmaster  may  perform  at  times  the  highest  functions  of 
a  professor.    Nothing  prevents  that  he  should  even  discover 
great  principles.     Other  amateurs  have  done  so,  and  whj 
may  not  he  ?    Goethe  was  only  an  amateur  botanist,  but  in 
that  science  he  brought  to  light  one  of  the  grandest  laws. 
The  record  of  history  is  that  "  it  was  reserved  for  the  first 
of  Germans,  the  poet  Goethe,  to  effect  the  last  great  revo- 
lution that  the  ideas  of  botanists  have  undergone."     He  de- 
monstrated that  the  floral  organs  are  all  modifications  of 
the  leaf;  "  the  branch  being  a  contracted  leaf,  the  calyx  and 
corolla  a  combination  of  several,  the  stamens  contracted  and 
colored  leaves  in  a  state  of  disintegration,  and  the  pistils 
leaves  rolled  up  according  to  certain  laws."    (Figuier.)     In 
like  manner  analogy  suggests  that  the  teacher  may  possibly 
be  an  observer  of  new  facts.    Other  men,  not  strictly  pro- 
fessors, have  increased  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  by 
new  phenomena  observed,  and  so  may  he.    The  first  obser- 
ver  of  a  transit  of  Venus  was  not  a  professor,  but  a  clergy- 
man.    **  Kepler  did  not  anticipate  it,  and  so  the  honor  both 
of  predicting  and  observing  it  rests  with  a  young  English 
amateur,  Jeremiah  Horrox,  of  Hoole."     (Chambers.)     So 
with  the  polarization  of  light.     It  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Institute,  but  a  French  officer.  Mains,  who,  while  "  looking 
through  a  piece  of  crystal  at  the  image  of  the  sun  reflected 
from  the  windows  of  the  Luxembourg,^"  made  those  happy 
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observations  which  led  to  our  better  knowledge  of  the 
above  subject.  He  was  not  only  a  military  man  by  pro- 
fession, but  he  received  promotion  in  that  profession  as  a 
reward  for  his  discovery. 

But  there  is  another  function,  belonging  more  to  profes- 
sors, which  the  teacher  is  sometimes  almost  forced  to  at- 
tempt.   This  is  the  business  of  naming.     Required  to  con- 
vey the  facts  and  principles  of  science  to  young  minds,  the 
teacher  soon  feels  most  keenly  any  defects  in  the  terms  of 
those  sciences.    If  those  terms  are  inadequate,  or  unhappy, 
no  one  will  fe6l  it  sooner  than  he  who  is  obliged  to  make 
them  the  vehicle  of  ideas  to  uninstructed  minds.    And  this 
will  lead  to  attempts,  and  suggestions  in  the  way  of  im- 
provement.    Thus,  one  proposes  to  his  classes  a  beautiful 
change  in  the  naming  of  the  English  tenses.    The  common 
method  is  to  apply  the  xi'dxa^  perfect  to  any  action  completed 
at,  or  before,  some  given  moment.    Thus  a  thing  done  just 
at  or  before  the  present  moment  is  called  present-perfect ; 
before  a  past  moment,  past^perfect ;  and  before  a  future  mo- 
ment, future-perfect.     He  suggests  the  better  word  prior ^  to 
convey  the  same  idea;  and  would  call  the  above  tenses, 
prior-present y  prior-past^  and  prior-future.    Thus,  either  from 
analogy  or  actual  example,  it  appears  that  the  teacher, 
although  only  an  amateur  in  science,  may  yet  incidentally 
both    discover   and    name    quite  as    happily  as  the  most 
devoted  professor.  c.  R.  c. 
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In  the  sparsely  settled  districts  of  Norway  and  Sweden, 
where  there  are  not  children  enough  in  any  neighborhood 
to  give  constant  employment  to  a  teacher,  a  system  of 
traveling  schools  is  provided.  A  public  school-master  col- 
lects a  few  children  in  some  convenient  room,  instructs 
them  for  two  or  three  months,  then  passes  on  to  repeat 
the  course  in  the  next  hamlet.  In  this  way  a  modicum  of 
instruction  is  secured  to  every  child  in  the  country.  A  sim- 
ilar provision  for  the  children  of  thinly  settled  districts  is 
made  by  the  new  school  law  of  Georgia,  the  first  experi- 
ment of  the  kind  in  this  country. 
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EDUCA  riON—A  CURE  FOR  THE  EVILS  OF  FRANCE, 

WE  must  remove  the  bad  cause  of  all  our  ills — ignorance 
— whence  issue  alternately  despotism  and  demagt^- 
ism.    Yes,  it  can  be  clearly  proved  that  it  is  the  inferionTj* 
of  our  national  education  which  has  brought  us  to  reverses. 
How  can  we  expect  that  men  whose  only  knowledge  oi 
society  is  obtained  from  that  aspect  which   irritates  them 
— ^that  of  an  insufficiently  paid  labor — ^should  not  become 
embittered,  and  at  length  allow  their  passions  to  burst  forth 
in  the  public  places  ?    Therefore  I  declare  that  there  will  be 
no  peace,  repose,  and  order,  until  all  classes  of  society  shall 
be  led  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  civilization  and  knowl- 
edge, and  shall  consider  their  Government  as  a  legitimate 
emanation  of  their  sovereignty,  and  not  as  a  jealous  and 
greedy  master.    Until  then,  by  continuing  in  the  fatal  coune 
in  which  we  are  engaged,  you  will  only  produce  ignorant 
men,  sometimes  the  supporters  of  the  coups  cCitat^  and  some 
times  the  auxiliaries  of  violence  in  the  streets ;  and  we  shaD 
remain  exposed  to  the  impious  rage  of  unconscious  and  mis 
guided  multitudes,  destroying  everything  around  them,  and 
without  respect  even  for  the  memorials  of  their  traditions, 
because  they  cannot  arrive  at  the  satisfaction  of  impossible 
desires,  and  therefore  avenge  themselves  by  heaping  up 
ruins.     Then  we  shall  do  well  to  remember  the  remark  of 
Channing :  "  Societies  are  responsible  for  the  catastrophes 
which  break  out  in  their  midst,  just  as  those  badly-governed 
towns  which  allow  carrion  to  fester  in  the  sun  are  answerable 
for  the  pestilences  which  ensue."     As  for  political  error  in 
the  peasant,  it  has  the  same  origin  as  in  the  workman — ^igno- 
rance.     Why,  now  that  a  contest  has  arisen  among  the 
monarchical  parties,  do  the  Bourbons  turn  to  the  peasant 
and  disguise  their  pretenses,  while  the  peasant  does  not  con- 
ceal his  wish  for  the  return  of  the  Emperor  ?    That  arises,  I 
believe,  gentlemen,  from  a  state  of  mind  peculiar  to  the 
peasant.     He  has  been  told  repeatedly  that  his  property  was 
created  and  maintained  by  Napoleon.     He  is  not  a  man  who 
can  mark  nice  shades  of  distinction ;  he  confounds  Bona- 
parte and  Revolution  ;  he  has  not  a  mind  for  discrimination 
and  criticism,  but  he  has  a  perception  of  gross  results ;  and 
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he  knows  that  his  grandfather  bought  the  land,  and  was  able 
to  keep  it  under  Napoleon  L,  while,  under  the  invasion,  he 
\^as  menanced  with  the  loss  of  that  farm,  in  the  defense  of 
Tirhich,  under  the  Republic,  he  had  heroically  shed  his  blood, 
saving  at  the  same  time  his  property  and  his  country.  The 
peasant  knows  all  that.  He  also  sees  that  whenever  the 
restoration  or  the  old  regime  re-appears,  the  division,  if  not 
the  possession  of  land  is  menaced. — From  a  Speech  of  Gam- 
betta  at  Bordeaux^  June  28. 


LABOR    CONDUCIVE    TO    LONG    UFE. 

IN  view  of  the  short  duration  of  life  entailed  by  some 
occupations,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  consoling,  yea,  a 
sublime  fact,  that  labor  in  general  does  not  tend  to  shorten 
life  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  strengthening  health,  length- 
ens life ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  idleness  and  luxury  are 
productive  of  the  same  results  as  the  most  unhealthy  occu- 
pations.     Dr.   Guy,    an    Englishman,    in    calculating    the 
average  duration  of  life  of  the  wealthy  classes,  arrived  at 
the  very  surprising  result,  with  regard  to  adults,  that  the 
higher  their  position  in  the  social  scale,  the  more  unlimited 
their  means,  the  less  also  the  probability  of  a  long  life.    We 
have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  consider  the  possession  of 
riches  as  the  best  guarantee  for  physical  welfare,  that  many 
will  be  surprised  to  hear  from  Guy  that  "  the  probability  of 
the  duration  of  life  lessens,  with  regard  to  the  adults  in  each 
class  of  the  population,  in  the  same  degree  as  the  beneficial 
impulse  for  occupation  is  lacking.     If  a  person,  who  for  a 
long  time  has  lived  an  active  life,  retires  from  business,  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted,  with  a  probability  of  ten  to  one, 
that  he  has  seized  the  most  effective  means  to  shorten  his 
life."    We  may  smile  at  the  soap-maker,  who,  after  having 
formally  retired  from  business,  went,  nevertheless,  on  each 
day  of  soap-boiling  to  his  workshop ;  but  it  must  also  be 
acknowledged  that  his  instinct  did  not  mislead  him.     Of  all 
conditions  of  life,  idleness  is  hardest  for  nature  to  combat ; 
and  this  is  especially  true  of  persons  who  have  accustomed 
themselves  to  a  busy  life. 
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THE    SONS    OF   PESTALOZZL 

TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    GERMAN    OF    CARL    GUTZKOW. 


CHAPTER    y^V . ^Continued, 

The  bell  struck  seven.  Br5ge,  the  janitor,  was  the  first 
to  come  home.  The  incumbents  of  this  office,  having 
more  inducements  to  accept  bribes  than  any  other  oflSceis, 
ought  to  have  been  very  frequently  displaced.  But  Mrs. 
Nesselbom  insisted  upon  retaining-  the  man  Br5ge,  unscru 
pulous  as  he  was,  since  he  and  his  wife,  by  many  valuable 
services,  had  ingratiated  themselves  in  her  favor.  There 
was  a  strong  suspicion  that  he  had  aided  the  students  in  the 
last  disorders.  He  had  **  forgotten"  to  take  the  key  out  of 
the  street  door,  and  "  forgotten"  to  lock  the  shutters.  But 
there  the  matter  rested. 

It  was  half  past  seven  when  the  servants  began  to  return 
home  from  their  holiday  excursion.  There  was  a  peculiar 
bustle,  and  a  strange  uneasiness  among  them.  Then  the 
boys  came,  but  without  Waldner.  They  slunk  to  their 
rooms  with  an  ominous  silence.  When  Nesselbom  stepped 
into  the  hall,  he  perceived  that  their  clothing  was  in  disor- 
der, torn,  and  soiled,  and  their  faces  more  or  less  injured 
'*Good  gracious,  what  is  the  matter?"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Nesselbom,  when  Dr.  Wehrmann,  one  of  the  boarding 
teachers,  entered  the  house.    "  Where  is  Waldner  ?" 

But  before  Wehrmann  could  begin  his  report,  Nesselbom's 
daughters,  their  faces  bearing  the  expression  of  bad  con- 
sciences, made]  their  appearance.  Nesselbom  immediately 
inquired  of  them  concerning  Waldner.  But  he  received 
no  answer,  both  hurrying  toward  their  rooms. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Nesselbom,  who  knew  better  than 
her  husband  how  to  compel  the  persons  she  addressed  to 
answer  her  questions,  entered  the  hall.  "  There  has  been 
an  aflFray,"  she  said  ;  '*  Waldner  is  wounded." 

"  Wounded !  and  by  whom  ?  Where  is  he  ?  "  ejaculated 
Mr.  Nesselbom,  strack  with  terror. 
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"  It  has  not  been  very  serious,  I  presume/'  said  Mrs. 
Nesselbom.    "  But—" 

It  was  impossible  to  extort  any  information  from  her,  and 
Nesselbom,  who  had  heard  some  of  the  smaller  boys  eaves- 
dropping on  the  second  floor,  hurried  up  stairs  to  examine 
them.  By  close  inquiries  he  elicited  that,  in  the  beginning, 
they  had  harmlessly  played  in  one  of  the  village  gardens, 
next  to  Wolmerode,  till  the  larger  boys  had  got  into  some 
diflficulty  with  Mr.  Waldner,  who  would  not  allow  them  to 
smoke  cigars.  They  had,  then,  withdrawn  into  a  neighbor- 
ing grove,  but  had  soon  returned  with  the  two  Princes,  and 
with — 

The  report  of  the  boys  was  here  interrupted  by  Mrs. 
Nesselbom,  who,  like  a  fury,  rushed  up  stairs  and  drove  the 
poor  boys  with  boxed  ears  and  abuse  to  their  rooms.  That 
was  her  way  of  keeping  discipline  in  that  Institute.  Mr. 
Nesselbom  stood  dumbfounded.  From  his  helpmate's  ire, 
the  reserve  of  the  boys,  and  the  ill-concealed  smiles  of  Dr. 
Wehrmann,  who  had  repaired  to  the  scene  of  action,  he 
gathered,  to  his  dismay,  that  his  daughters  were  probably 
in  the  affair.  He  inferred  that  they  must  have  been  in  the 
company  of  the  Princes,  who,  with  the  other  boys,  had 
attacked  and  wounded  Theodore  Waldner. 

Mrs.  Nesselbom  took  her  husband  into  his  study.  "  You 
will  have  to  dress  immediately,  and  call  on  President  de 
Femau ! " 

"  On  whom  ?  "  ejaculated  Nesselbom,  appalled,  and  not 
being  able  to  comprehend  the  connection  of  the  President 
with  the  present  difficulty. 
,  "  The  girls,"  she  continued,  "  had  my  permission  to  solicit 
Staudner's  mediation.  Not  finding  him  home,  they  went 
after  him  to  Wolmerode,  where  he  was  one  of  the  guests  at 
the  dinner-party.  All  went  on  well ;  for  the  old  Prince  and 
B5gendorf  were  among  the  guests,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Staudner  has  carried  his  point.  The  Prince  may 
be  glad  if  his  sons  do  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  justice.  The 
courts — " 

"  The  courts !      Then,  Waldner's  injuries  must  be  seri- 
ous?" 
"Perhaps — one  of  his  ribs  may  be  broken." 
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"  Good  gracious !  And  all  that  in  connection  with  my 
Institute — with  our  daughters  I  What  made  the  unludnr 
girls  stay  in  the  village?  '* 

"  Why,  you  see  the  Princes  do  not  mean  to  give  them  up. 
The  poor  girls  were  in  the  carriage  on  their  way  home 
when  the  two  Princes  stopped  them,  and  implored  them  to 
remain.  Then  they  went  together  into  the  grove,  where 
they  found  Count  Linsingen,  Baron  Detlev,  Wilson,  G)ny- 
beare,  Otschakoff,  and  Krisinsky.  The  quarrel  about  the 
cigars  had  just  taken  place.  They  went  back,  and,  som^ 
how,  a  new  affray  began.'' 

"  Why  did  not  Levana  and  Adelgunde  keep  back  these 
miscreants  ?  ** 

*^  The  poor,  helpless  girls !  Waldner  himself  is  respona- 
ble  for  the  renewal  of  the  quarrel.  He  ordered  the  Princes 
away  from  the  rest." 

"  He  was  right,  the  Princes  are  no  more  members  of  the 
Institute,'* 

**  It  was  a  folly  to  provoke  the  stronger  party.  Since  the 
Princes  refused  to  absent  themselves,  he,  without  ceremony, 
seized  them  by  their  collars  to  turn  them  out  of  the  garden.** 

"  The  boy  was  right*    He  is  of  the  true  mettle/' 

"  Why  3  at  a  public  place  ?  Well,  he  has  paid  dearly  for 
it.  Prince  ConStantine  administered  to  him  a  thrashing  he 
will  not  easily  forget ;  he  hit  him  repeatedly  with  his  riding 
whip  over  the  face,  threw  him  to  the  ground,  and  kicked 
him  till  Prince  Alexander  interfered," 

Nesselbom  replied  nothing,  but  was  already  dressing. 

^*  That  will  make  the  old  Prince  pliable,  I  suppose,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Nesselbom. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  groaned  Lienhard,  "  it  will  inflame 
his  rage,  and  make  him  entirely  unmanageable." 

At  this  moment  both  daughters  entered  the  study  of  their 
father.  The  sudden  appearance  of  his  lost  children  excited 
his  ang^r,  which  gave  him  strength  enough  to  rush  upon 
them,  and  seize  them  by  their  arms,  shaking  them  violently : 

"  Who  are  you  ? "  he  ejaculated.  "  What  do  you  want 
here  ?    I  do  not  know  you — " 

Maniac ! "  interposed  the  mother,  burning  with  rage, 
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and  releasing  her  darlings  from  his  grasp.  They  retired 
weeping  to  their  rooms. 

"  What  has  Femau  to  do  with  this  afiair  ?"  he  asked 
staggering.  It  was  then  only  that  he  was  informed  of  the 
closing  scenes  of  the  tragedy.  President  Fernau,  with  his 
wife  and  youngest  daughter,  had  accidentally  been  in  a 
pavillion  near  the  garden.  By  the  noise  he  had  been  at- 
tracted to  the  scene  of  the  conflict,  and  had  promptly  inter- 
fered in'  behalf  of  Waldner,  and,  assisted  by  his  wife  and 
daughter,  had  taken  him  under  his  care. 

"And  did  they  know,"  asked  Lienhard,  "who  was  the 
object  of  their  kindness  ?" 

"  They  were  told  that  it  was  a  teacher  in  our  Institute." 

When  Mr.  Nesselborn  was  ushered  into  President  De 
Femau's  apartments,  he  found  there  the  President  in 
familiar  conversation  with  his  wife  and  daughters.  On  a 
table  was  some  linen,  which  Mrs.  De  Femau  was  placing  in 
a  basket.  The  President  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Nesselborn, 
and  immediately  addressed  him  with  reference  to  the  affair 
of  the  afternoon. 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  Mr.  Nesselborn,"  he  said,  "  you  cannot 
place  that  wild  band  of  yours  under  too  severe  a  control. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  come  sooner  to  the  spot :  but  I 
was  at  least  in  time  to  save  Waldner  from  a  still  worse 
treatment." 

"  Then  you  know  the  unfortunate  youth  ?  Where  is  he  ? 
Where  can  I  find  him  ?" 

"  You  see  the  ladites  about  to  send  him  some  linen " 

"  No,  of  taking  him  some  linen  " — amended  the  forward 
Mechthild,  the  youngest  of  the  daughters ;  "  for  I  shall  go 
myself." 

"  You  will  do  no  such  thing,"  corrected  the  father. 

"  I  have  my  carriage  below,"  said  Nesselborn ;  "  please 
leave  it  all  to  me.  It  is  my  duty  to  take  care  of  him. 
Where  is  he  ?" 

"  I  would  decidedly  object  to  transporting  him  now,"  said 
the  President.  "  You  will  at  least  submit  to  the  directions 
of  Dr.  Hochstetter,  our  family  physician.  He  was  delirious 
with  fever  when  we  left  him.  How  is  it  possible,  Mr.  Nes- 
selborn. ihztyaur  daughters  could  witness  such  a  disgraceful 
scene  without  trying  to  prevent  it  ?" 
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Nesselbom  was  silent 

*•  Part  of  the  students  of  the  higher  classes,"  contmued 
the  President,  "  had  revolted  against  Waldner's  orders, 
which  were  eminently  proper,  and  ought  to  have  been 
obeyed.  He  had  forbidden  the  smoking  of  cigars,  and  had 
ordered  the  sons  of  Prince  Porphyrogenitus  to  keep  at  a 
distance  from  the  students,  entrusted  to  his  and  another 
gentleman's  care.  ^  The  Roumanians  had  the  impudence  to 
refer  to  your  daughters.  Then  Waldner  very  properly 
declared  that  he  had  no  instruction  to  do  the  bidding  of 
these  young  ladies.  This  enraged  the  older  of  the  Rou- 
manian Princes,  who  struck  Waldner  with  his  whip  ;  assisted 
by  some  of  your  students,  among  whom  there  were  the  sons 
of  several  Counts  and  Barons.  Other  boys  took  Waldner  s 
side,  and  a  general  fight  followed,  while  the  smaller  bojs 
were  crying  for  help.  This  brought  us  up  to  the  place. 
The  cowards  betook  themselves  to  flight,  together  with  your 
daughters.  The  whole  occurrence  is  disreputable  to  yonr 
institution." 

"  I  am  overwhelmed  with  grief,  Mr.  President,'*  were  the 
only  words  Mr.  Nesselborn  could  utter. 

**  Waldner  was  unconscious.  We  engaged  two  fishermen, 
and,  with  their  help,  carried  him  to  a  boat,  which  ire 
engaged  for  his  passage  to  the  city.  His  face  is  badly  cut, 
his  right  arm  is  sprained,  and  he  feels  acute  pains  in  his  left 
side.  I  hope  there  is  no  fracture  of  his  ribs.  The  passage 
up  the  stream  was  slow,  and  Waldner  lay  in  fever.  I  wsis 
afraid  of  the  cool  air  on  the  water,  and  when  we  passed  the 
house  of  Wolfing,  the  lumber  dealer — but  you  must  know 
the  man  from  Steinthal,  Mr.  Nesselbom  ?" 

Nesselborn  assented.    There  was  a  pause. 

"  Is  it  not  like  a  miracle,"  continued  the  President,  "  that 
he  who  saved  and  resuscitated  the  poor  youth  should  live  at 
the  very  spot  which  I  anxiously  scanned  for  a  place  to  afford 
him  hospitality  in  his  present  distress  ?  Who  could  have  been 
better  qualified  to  give  him  shelter  ?  The  oarsmen  landed 
their  boat,  and  not  finding  Wiilfing  at  home,  I  left  Wald- 
ner in  a  delirium,  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Wulfing,  who 
seemed  deeply  moved  by  this  dispensation  of  Providence. 
I  immediately  gave  orders  to  direct  my  own  physician  to 
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Wlilfing's  residence,  and  am  now  about  to  send  liim  linen, 
and  whatever  else  may  be  necessary  for  his  relief." 

Nesseibom,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  collected  himself  a 
little.  "  Mr.  President,"  he  said,  "  I  cannot  prevent  you 
from  continuing  your  work  of  charity  ;  but  I  hope  you  will 
direct  your  servant  to  accompany  me  in  my  carriage.  I  shall 
let  it  depend  on  the  physician's  decision,  whether  Waldner 
must  stay  for  the  present  in  Wiilfing's  house,  or  whether  he 
can  bear  the  transfer  to  my  residence.  Waldner  will  get 
ample  and  full  satisfaction ;  that  I  can  promise  you.  My 
vocation  is  a  hard  one,  and  full  of  trouble  and  anxiety.  A 
single  mistake  may  upset  the  faithful  labor  of  many  years. 
I  had  allowed  leave  of  absence  to  two  of  my  boarding 
teachers,  not  considering  that  my  students  were  to  go  out 
on  an  excursion,  and  that  the  two  remaining  teachers,  one 
of  whom  had  no  experience,  were  no  sufficient  safeguard 
against  disorder.  Let  us  hope  that  no  serious  conse- 
quences, save  the  sad  remembrance,  may  come  from  this 
ilUfated  day." 

With  these  words  Lienhard  took  his  leave,  accompanied 
by  de  Femau's  servant  with  the  basket  of  linen. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

Wulfing'S  lumber-yard  was  the  exact  reverse  of  hfs* 
former  forest  home,  near  Steinthal.  The  river  was  dis- 
figured by  ungainly  looking  skiffs,  and  the  banks  were  en- 
crusted with  refuse  and  scraps  of  lumber.  An  air  of  desola- 
tion hovered  over  the  barren  grounds  which  seemed  to 
gjoan  under  the  piles  of  lumber  and  wood.  There  was  no 
trace  of  vegetation,  except  here  and  there  a  stunted  willow 
or  a  neglected  Italian  poplar,  the  branches  of  which  had 
been  permitted  to  grow  unpruned  down  to  the  roots.  Here 
and  there  the  chimneys  of  factories  showed  their  bleak 
heads,  and  the  unwholesome  vapors  of  a  neigjiboring  estab- 
lishment where  chemicals  were  manufactured,:  vitiated  the 
atmosphere  and,  according  to  popular  belief,  poisoned  the. 
water  of  the  wells. 

The  dwelling-house  belonging  to  the  lumber-yard  had  two 
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stories,  and  presented  a  pleasant  aspect.  There  was  neither 
a  great  display  of  bright  curtains  at  the  windows  within, 
nor  of  ornamental  flowers  without.  The  little  gjarden  around 
the  house  showed  only  plants  useful  for  the  kitchen.  Onion 
stems  were  swaying  their  heavy  heads  to  and  fro ;  broad- 
leaved  lettuce  nestled  close  to  the  ground,  and  withered 
peas  left  bare  the  brush  which  had  supported  them.  The 
interior  of  the  house  was  a  model  of  cleanliness  and  comfort 
Wiilfing  and  his  wife  lived  alone  in  the  house ;  all  the  factory 
hands  lodged  in  the  outhouses  or  lived  at  a  distance.  The 
two  sons,  were  living  abroad,  having  found  profitable  em- 
ployment on  railroads  in  Belgium  and  France.  Wiilfing's 
life  was  as  secluded  as  it  had  been  when  he  dwelt  in  the 
Steinthal  forest.  He  was  in  easy  circumstances,  and  yet 
he  shunned  all  amusements.  His  wife  too,  kept  aloof  from 
concerts  and  theatres,  not  because  she  considered  these 
amusements  incompatible  with  the  lessons  she  received  at 
church,  which  she  and  her  husband  regularly  attended ;  but 
because  the  theatre  roused  emotions  which  they  dreaded. 
It  is  remarkable  that  one  who  bears  a  load  of  guilt  on  his 
soul,  even  when  he  has  repented,  is  painfully  afiected  by  all 
that  is  performed  on  the  stage.  The  professional  criminal 
habitually  shuns  the  stage  in  all  its  forms. 

Great  was  Wulfing's  astonishment  when  he  came  home, 
and  learned  that  there  was  a  guest  within.  The  physician 
.  had  examined  the  wounded  youth,  and  had  pronounced 
the  external  injuries  unimportant ;  but  he  hadwithheld  his 
opinion  on  the  pains  in  the  side,  and  had  merely  insisted  upon 
keeping  the  patient  in  an  unchanged  position,  not  permitting 
his  removal,  for  the  present.  Waldner  had  been  told  the 
names  of  those  that  gave  him  hospitality. 

When  Wiilfing  entered  he  found  the  youth  lying  in  bed 
with  folded  hands,  his  forehead  wrapped  in  cloths.  He  had 
not  seen  Henennhoft's  victim  since  that  night  of  terror  when 
he  had  discovered  him  and  saved  him  from  an  awful  death. 

Waldner  stretched  one  hand  towards  the  comrade  of  his 
former  jailor,  while  the  other  was  supporting  his  aching 
side.  "  This  is  a  just  punishment  of  heaven,"  said  he,  **  for 
my  neglect  to  call  on  you,  Mr.  Wiilfing.  It  is  t^ue,  I 
arrived  here  no  longer  than  a  week  ago,  but  to  call  on  you 
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ought  to  have  been  my  first  duty  ;  I  well  know  how  deep  I 
am  in  your  debt/'  Wulfing's  eyes  were  moist  with  tears 
when  he  was  thus  addressed  by  Waldner.  Asking  him  to 
avoid  all  excitement,  he  gently  placed  VValdner's  hand  back 
on  the  bed. 

Soon  a  carriage  was  heard  stopping  at  the  door,  and  Nes- 
selborn  rushed  in.  For  a  long  time  the  latter  had  not 
exercised  the  right  to  call  himself  Waldner's  spiritual  father, 
a  title  of  which  he  had  once  been  so  proud.  Even  when 
Waldner  came  to  him  from  the  deathbed  of  his  venerable 
father,  he  had  received  him  rather  with  sober  solemnity 
than  with  affection.  •  Waldner  still  bore  the  marks  of  that 
long  confinement  by  which  the  days  of  his  childhood  and 
youth  had  been  deprived  of  almost  every  condition  of  health- 
ful development.  His  skin  had  that  transparent  whiteness 
which  it  had  on  the  day  of  his  release.  Not  even  the  burn- 
ing sun  of  July,  nor  the  hard  labor  to  which  he  had  beea 
subjected  in  the  field  at  Steinthal,  had  darkened  his  com- 
plexion. His  bearing  was  almost  girlish,  his  dark  eyes  had 
a  feminine  expression,  his  smile  was  bashful.  His  stature 
was  of  middle  size,  and  his  gait  was  different  from  that  of 
most  other  men,  resembling  the  walk  of  a  sailor  who,  after 
a  long  voyage,  treads  the  firm  land  for  the  first  time. 

Nesselborn  repeated  to  him  the  different  versions  of  the 
late  accident,  as  he  had  heard  them.  A  gentle  shaking  of 
his  head  was  all  the  answer  Waldner  could  give  to  correct 
the  many  inaccuracies  and  errors  in  the  report.  "  Mr. 
•  Nesselborn,**  said  Wiilfing,  '*  allow  our  friend  to  rest.  It 
must  be  trying  and  exciting  to  hear  misstatements  from  the 
lips  of  the  very  person  for  whose  reputation  he  has  suffered 
such  cruel  treatment." 

"  Indeed,"  interposed  Mrs.  Wiilfing,  "  the  whole  city  knows 
how  wild  and  bold  your  pupils  are.  When  they  pass  the 
streets  in  their  uniforms,  beating  their  drums,  people  rush 
to  the  windows,  and  think  that  the  French  have  captured  the 
city,  and  are  parading  the  streets." 

Waldner  smiled — with  bitterness  indeed.  Mrs.  Wulfing's 
remark  was  a  criticism  on  his  "  foster-father's"  educational 
system.  Nesselborn,  who  had  remarked  this  smile,  said,  "  I 
shall  be  glad  if  your  judgment  has  become  riper.  It  was  a 
blessing  that  the   horizon  which  was  prematurely  spread 
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before  your  eyes,  was  narrowed  down  by  your  transfer  to 
Steinthal.  A  blind  eye  which  has  been  restored  to  sight, 
will  pain  in  making  the  first  use  of  its  newly  acquired  faculty. 
I  could  well  understand  that  you,  when  under  my  care, 
should  have  longed  for  your  former  prison.  But  now  that 
you  have  been  habituated  to  human  intercourse,  you  must 
open  your  heart  to  all  its  humanizing  effects,  the  foremost 
of  which  is  Charity  !  Do  not  judge  too  rashly  !  Not  even 
Truth  itself  is  equally  expedient  and  proper  at  all  times. 
To  experience  this  you  will  yet  have  many  opportunities 
in  life ! " 

Waldner  did  not  answer ;  but  his  large,  dark  eyes  were 
resting   on    the    speaker,  who    was  unable    to    encounter 
them.      Wiilfing  and  his  wife  ag^in  besought  Mr.  Nessel- 
born  to  allow  quiet  and  sleep  to  the  patient,  and  Waldner 
soon  fell  into  a  restless  and  feverish  sleep.    Now  and  then 
he  would  utter  incoherent  words.     Sometimes  he  laughed 
or  expressed  anxiety  and   dread,  ordering  away   persons 
whom  he  imagined  he  saw.    The  names  "  Gertrude "  and 
**  MechtUild  "  could  be  clearly  distinguished.     Even  "  the 
man,"  the  awful  spectre  of  his  former  jailor,  appeared  to  his 
fancy,  emerging,  as  it  were,  from  the  abode  of  the  wicked. 
Even,  the  "  little  horses  "  were  mentioned,  which  had  served 
him  as  playthings  in  his  long  captivity — ^as  playthings  in  a 
grave,  where  the  dreams  of  his  first  childhood,  that  happiest 
period  of  human  life,  were  entombed. 

The  physician  came  and  declared  these  delirious  dreams 
to  be  the  natural  course  of  the  fever.  After  forbidding 
Waldner's  removal  from  his  present  place,  he  withdrew  with 
Mr.  Nesselborn.  Then  a  young  teacher  of  Nesselbom's 
Institute,  Bechthold  by  name,  made  a  call.  He  had  come 
of  his  own  accord,  and  could  not  stay  long.  He  cast  a 
look  of  infinite  tenderness  on  his  sleeping  friend,  and  went 
away  promising  to  call  again  on  the  next  day,  and  to  spend 
every  leisure  hour  at  the  patient's  bedside. 

"  In  all  this  we  ought  to  recognize  the  hand  of  God ! " 
said  Wiilfing,  when  he,  at  last,  was  left  alone  with  his  wife, 
in  the  adjbining  room.  "  It  will  come  as  the  Scripture 
says,"  remarked  his  wife :  "  The  last  shall  be  worse  than 
the  first." 

"  I  almost  feel,"  said  Wulfing,  "  that  the  accident  by  which 
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this  youth  has  been  placed  under  our  care,  is  foreboding  a 
new  disaster  to  us.  Did  they  not  accuse  us  of  being  accom- 
plices in  the  imprisonment  of  Count  Wildenschwert's  son  ? 
May  God  forbid  that  anything  should  happen  to  him  while 
he  is  here  with  us." 

"  Let  men  think  as  they  like ! " 

"  The  Baron  would  hardly  be  pleased  if  he  should  lose 
his  wife's  property,  and  be  compelled  to  make  it  over  to — 
that  youth ! " 

''  That  would  be  terrible !     Rather "    "  Rather  ?— " 

There  was  an  anxious  pause.  Wiilfing  needed  time  to 
complete  the  idea  suppressed  by  his  wife,  namely,  that 
"  rather  the  Baron  de  Fernau  would  take  the  life  of  the 
foundling." 

"  The  other  day  I  met  Am/'  remarked  Wiilfing,  and  his 
wife  understood  that  Otto  de  Fernau,  Jadwiga's  husband, 
was  meant. 

"  Did  he  speak  of  Aim  ?"  asked  she.  Again  Wiilfing  knew 
that  Theodore  Waldner  was  meant. 

^*  He  is  too  proud  for  that — " 

"  Perhaps  he  does  not  know  it — "     "  I  almost  think  so — " 

"  SAe  is  too  proud  for  it !  I  am  sure  she  has  not  spoken 
a  word  with  him  on  the  subject."  . 

This  conjecture  intimated  a  relation  existing  between 
Otto  de  Fernau  and  his  wife,  which  was  awful  beyond  con- 
ception. It  was  peculiar  that  both  Wiilfing  and  his  wife,  in 
spite  of  their  lowly  condition,  should  have  realized  a  rela^ 
lion  of  such  appalling  grandeur.  But  both  loved,  pitied, 
and — admired  Jadwiga. 


0  •  m  •  * 


Dr.  F was  the  President  of  a  Southern  College,  who 

professed  to  be  correct  in  his  language,  and,  therefore,  ex- 

{)ected  his  pupils  to  be  likewise,  rlaymg  cards  was  strictly 
brbidden  on  the  school  premises,  but  as  is  often  the  case, 
this  law  was  violated  by  the  students  without  being  detected. 
A  number  of  Freshmen  collected  in  one  of  their  number's 
room,  were  enjoying  a  game  of  euchre,  when  a  knock  was 
heard  at  the  door.    **  Who's  there  ?"  one  exclaimed.   "  Me !" 

was  the  laconic  reply.     "  Who's  me  f "     "  Professor  F ." 

"  You  lie !  Prof.  F would  not  say  me;  he  would  say, 

'It  is/,  sir.'" 
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ABOUT    WORDS. 

IT  has  been  calculated  that  our  lang^a^^e,  incduding tbe 
nomenclature  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  contains  loogooo 
words ;  yet,  of  this  immense  number,  it  is  surprising  hov 
few  are  in  common  use.    To  the  gjeat  majority,  even  of 
educated  men,  three-fourths  of  these  words  are  almost  as 
unfamiliar  as  Greek  or  Choctaw.    Strike  from  the  lexicon 
all  the  words  nearly  obsolete — ^all  the  words  of  special  arts 
or  professions — all  the  words  confined  in  their  usage  to  par- 
ticular localities — all  the  words  which  even  the  educated 
speaker  uses  only  in  homoeopathic  doses — and  it  is  astonish- 
ing into  what  a  Lilliputian  volume  your  Brobdingnagian 
Webster  or  Worcester  will  have  shrunk.    It  has  been  cal- 
culated that  a  child  uses  onl}'  about  one  hundred  woids ; 
and,  unless  he  belongs  to  the  educated  classes,  he  will  never 
employ  more  than  three  or  four  hundred.    A  distinguished 
American  scholar  estimates  that  few  speakers  or  writers  use 
as  many  as  ten  thousand  words ;  ordinary  persons,  of  fair 
intelligence,  not  over  three  or  four  thousand.     Even  the 
great  orator  who  is  able  to  bring  into  the  field,  in  the  war 
of  words,  half  the  vast  airay  of  light  and  heavy  troops  which 
the  vocabulary  afibrds,  yet  contents  himself  with  a  far  less 
imposing  display  of  verbal  force.      Even  the  all-knowing 
Milton,  whose  wealth  of  words  seems  amazing,  and  whom 
Dr.  Johnson  charges  with  using  "a  Babylonish  dialect," 
uses  only  8,000 ;   and  Shakespeare  himself,  "  the  myriad- 
minded,"  only  15,000.    These  £^cts  show  that  the  difficulty 
of  mastering  the  Vocabulary  of  a  new  tongue  is  greatly 
overrated  ;  and  they  show,  too,  how  absurd  is  the  boast  of 
every  new  dictionary-maker  that  his  vocabulary  contains  so 
many  thousand  words  more  than  those  of  his  predecessors. 
— The  Lakeside  Monthly. 


It  is  the  very  wantonness  of  folly  for  a  man  to  search  out 
the  frets  and  burdens  of  his  calling,  and  g^ve  his  mind  every 
day  to  a  consideration  of  them.  Brooding  over  them  only 
gives  them  strength. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  — The  Annual  Report  of  the 
State  Snperintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Hon.  A.  C. 
Hardy,  opens  with  a  gratifying  statement  concerning  the 
work  done  during  the  year.  "  New  and  excellent  school- 
houses  have  been  built ;  more  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  selection  of  teachers ;  higher  salaries  have  been  paid ; 
school  committees  have  been  more  active  and  earnest ;  the 
statistics  more  accurately  collected  and  reported ;  more 
visits  made  to  the  school-room  by  parents,  and  more  money 
raised  and  expended  for  schools.  '  Successful '  is  the  report 
of  school  committees  in  nearly  every  instance."  All  this  is 
very  encouraging,  and  gives  some  hope  for  a  brilliant  future 
for  the  educational  system  of  New  Hampshire.  At  present, 
however,  the  schools  are  by  no  means  what  they  should  be, 
nor  even  such  as  we  would  expect  to  find  in  a  New  England 
State.  fA  careful  reading  of  the  report  shows  that  in  many 
respects  decided  progress  has  been  made ;  but  the  point 
whence  the  onward  march  began  was  so  far  behind  the  posi- 
tion arrived  at  by  other  States,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
ground  gained  during  the  year,  the  Granite  State  is  still 
very  much  in  the  rear.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
the  average  time  all  the  schools  were  kept  was  14  weeks, 
whereas  in  Ohio  the  average  length  of  the  session  was  over 
30  weeks.  The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  who  attend- 
ed school  not  less  than  two  weeks,  was  71,957  ;  the  average 
attendance,  48,1 50.  It  is  believed  that,  if  the  record  of  those 
"  who  do  not  attend"  had  been  correctly  returned,  it  would 
show  that  not  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  the 
State  attended  school.  This  fact  is  so  sad  and  startling  that 
it  could  not  be  overlooked.  Some  measures  had  to  be  de- 
vised to  remedy  this  evil  and  to  prevent  the  waste  of 
school  money  and  the  spread  of  ignorance.  It  is,  probably, 
for  this  purpose  that  the  Legislature  has  passed,  since  the 
presentation  of  the  Superintendent's  report,  an  **  Act  to 
compel  children  to  attend  school,"  thus  taking  advanced 
ground  on  the  subject  of  compulsory  education.  It  is  not 
certain,  however,  that  the  public  sentiment  will  allow  the 
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law  to  be  enforced.  If  the  people  were  ready  for  it,  they 
would  demand  better  school  laws  generally,  and  their  appsu 
rent  disregard  of  the  laws  already  in  existence,  does  not 
augur  well  for  the  new  statute.  The  passage  of  the  Act, 
however,  is  indicative  of  an  awakening  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislature  which  we  record  with  pleasure.  The  State 
Normal  School,  located  at  Plymouth,  is  in  successful  opera- 
tion. Its  graduates  are  expected  to  exert  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  the  work  of  reformation  now  going  on.  The  fol- 
lowing statistics  may  be  of  interest :  Number  of  towns,  233 ; 
number  of  districts,  2,216,  schools,  2,  497  ;  number  of  teach- 
ers, male,  542,  female,  3,065  ;  average  wages  of  teachers, 
male,  $35.26,  female,  |22.oo ;  estimated  value  of  school  pro- 
perty, $1,493,627.68  ;  school  houses  unfit  for  their  purposes, 
410 ;  total  amount  raised  from  all  sources,  to  be  expended  for 
schools,  $418,544.88. 

The  Kimball  Union  Academy  of  Meriden,  N.  H.,  ap- 
peals to  its  Alumni,  and  to  the  friends  of  education  generally, 
for  an  additional  endowment  of  at  least  $j 00,000,  to  place  it 
upon  an  effective  working  basis.  The  past  history  of  this 
institution  indicates  that  this  modest  appeal  merits  a  prompt 
and  generous  response. 

CONNECTICUT.— The  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association,  was  held  at  Norwich,  Oct. 
19th  and  20th.  The  meeting  was  well  attended  by  a  lai^e 
number  of  intelligent  and  earnest  teachers.  The  papcra 
read  were  good,  and,  in  the  main,  sound.  Altogether  the 
exercises  were  equal  to  any  that  we  have  ever  listened  to, 
and  superior  to  some,  in  larger  States  than  Connecticut. 


Dr.  J.  C.  Welling  was  inaugurated  as  President  of  Col- 
umbian College,  D.  C,  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  6.  The  fare- 
well address  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Samson,  the  retiring  President, 
was  an  interesting  review  of  **  The  Spirit  of  Progress  De- 
veloped in  American  Colleges  during  the  last  twenty  years,'' 
in  which  he  claims  for  an  American,  Dr.  Wayland,  formerly 
President  of  Brown  University,  the  honor  of  first  breaking 
away  from  the  old  scholastic  system. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PERIODICALS.— A  good  sign  of 
the  times  is  the  growing  number  of  Educational 
periodicals,  as  well  as  the  growing  number  of  newspapers 
and  magazines  which  have  '*  Educational  Departments." 
The  press  generally  is  giving  more  and  more  attention  to 
Educational  topics.  The  papers  of  the  South  are  doing 
remarkably  well  in  discussing  Educational  questions  and  in 
manufacturing  Educational  sentiment,  which  is  bound  to 
accomplish  great  good. 

The  Monthly  Visitor,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  discourses  on 
'*  Our  Pilblic  Schools,"  as  follows : 

The  Public  or  Free-School  system  in  the  Southern  States, 
especially  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  has,  within  the 
past  eighteen  months,  received  such  an  impetus  and  such 
legislative  assistance,  as  to  justify  the  highest  hopes  of  its 
warmest  friends ;  but,  without  the  co-operation  of  those 
who  should  be  interested,  little  can  be  expected. 

First,  we  need  good  teachers^  since  good  teaching  can 
emanate  from  no  others.  It  is  an  axiom  in  Pedagogic  circles, 
that  as  the  Teacher  so  the  school ;  hence  we  call  upon  our 
Superintendents  to  test  well  the  qualifications  of  all  appli- 
cants; to  discard  personal  influence  and  caste  consiaera- 
tions,  and  let  merit  be  the  passport.  No  matter  if  Mrs.  A. 
is  a  widow  with  six  helpless  children  ;  Mr.  B.  a  pillar  in  the 
church ;  Mr.  C.  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Superintendent 
and  evei-y  trustee  in  the  county ;  Miss  D.  the  only  support 
of  her  father's  family — who,  by-the-by,  was  one  of^the  most 
popular  men  in  the  district ;  has  the  applicant  merit  above 
other  competitors,  is  the  decisive  question?  For  the  sake 
of  the  cause  let  not  sympathy  and  personal  feelings  usurp 
the  place  of  duty.  Let  our  Superintendents  appoint  none 
who  will  not  be  a  credit  to  this  honorable  and  highly  im- 
portant profession.  The  Teacher  should  be  the  exemplar, 
the  model  for  the  immortal  architecture ;  hence  we  urge  the 
vital  importance  of  good  teachers.  Make  the  school  systems 
of  the  Southern  States,  their  greatest  ornament,  their  most 
enduring  and  ennobling  monument — ^the  first  essential  of 
which  is  good  teachers.*' 

The  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster  is  one  of  the  very 
best  of  our  exchanges.     It  is  conducted  with  honesty  and 
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ability.  In  discussing  the  merits  and  demerits  of  Fischer's 
translation  of  Baskerville's  Grammar,  the  editor  remarks: — 
"  If  Mr.  Worman  suffers  this  book  to  rest  in  peace,  we  shall 
have  to  conclude  its  grammar  perfect  and  its  faults  abso- 
lutely undiscernible."  Some  months  ago,  on  the  first 
appearance  of  Fischer's  work,  we  solicited  Mr.  Worman, 
through  his  publisher,  to  review  the  book.  Surely  Mr. 
Worman  should  not  be  afraid  to  expose  the  shortcomings  of 
Dr.  Fischer ! 

In  speaking  of  "  A  Brief  History,"  the  Rhode  Islam) 

Schoolmaster  says :  '*  the  fact  that  it  is  issued  by 

does  much  toward  securing  for  it  a  careful  perusal  by 
thoughtful  teachers."  When  we  consider  that  the  pub- 
lishers alluded  to  have  more  indifferent,  poor,  and  *positively 
bad  books  on  their  list,  than  any  other  two  school  book 
houses  in  America,  we  are  led  to  reflect  that  the  best 
of  Editors  are  liable  to  err.  The  State  Educational  Journals 
frequently  seem  to  have  more  interest  in  pleasing  adver- 
tising patronage  than  in  profiting  their  readers. 


Why  should  Latin  be  styled  a  "  dead "  language,  when 
every  Commencement  day  College  Presidents  from  their 
high  thrones  intone  the  sonorous  order,  proximus  orator 
accedaty  or  something  to  the  same  effect ;  and  the  diploma 
confers  on  all  Bachelors  potestatem  amplissimam  priviUgiis^ 
immunitatibus  et  /wnoribus  fruendi  ubique  gentium  ad  eundcm 
gradum  pertinent ibus  ?  To  be  sure,  the  ear  may  sometimes 
be  startled  by  a  false  quantity,  and  the  peculiar,  hesitating 
utterance  of  the  learned  man  may  remind  us  that  Latin 
is  not  his  mother  tongue,  even  if  the  furtive  downward 
glance  do  not  suggest  that  he  is  prompting  himself  from  a 
hidden  scrap  of  paper ;  yet,  is  it  aught  else  than  Latin,  the 
speech  of  Cicero  and  Lucretius  ? 

Then  there  is  the  Triennial  Catalogue,  a  document  which 
costs  the  Latin  professor  so  much  travail  in  the  getting  up, 
and  which  so  few  B.  A/s  dare  to  think  they  fully  under- 
stand;  a  series  of  cabalistic  abbreviations  of  terms  wliich 
would  hardly  be  intelligible  if  written  out  at  full  length; 
a  book  of  puzzles,  furnishing  to  grown-up  people  very  much 
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the  same  sort  of  mental  gymnastics  that  the  riddle  comer  of 
tlie  newspaper  does  to  the  young  folk. 

But  seriously,  while  we  are  glad  to  see  that  good  sense  is 
prevailing  over  pedantry,  and  causing  the  ancient  fashion  of 
Latin  triennials  to  pass  away,  we  approve  most  heartily 
of  training  youth  to  compose,  if  not  to  speak,  in  whatever 
langfuage  they  are  set  to  learn.  We  believe  in  acquiring 
languages  for  use^  and  not  merely  as  a  means  for  getting  at 
the  linguistic  logic  digested  in  the  grammars.  This  logic 
we  think  we  do  not  undervalue,  nor  would  we  underrate  the 
accuracy  and  fine  discrimination  induced  by  the  study  of 
etymological  and  syntactical  minutiae.  We  demand  only 
that,  from  all  this  drill  and  digging  of  roots  and  slow  elabo- 
ration of  little  things,  there  shall  result  a  usable  knowledge 
of  whatever  language  is  pursued.  The  thorough  compre- 
hension of  the  structure  and  development  of  any  regular 
speech  is  a  great  acquisition,  but  even  this  cannot  be  won 
without  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  language  and 
some  portion  of  its  literature.  We  are  sometimes  disposed 
to  affirm  thatthe  French  man  who  has  picked  up  such  a  smat- 
tering of  English  as  serves  his  turn  in  his  daily  intercourse 
and  business,  has  a  larger  treasure  by  far  than  the  American 
whose  knowledge  of  French  is  mostly  confined  to  theory, 
and  proves  to  be  quite  unproducible  upon  occasion  of 
need. 

Of  Latin  verse-writing  we  have  nothing  now  to  say,  but 
we  could  wish  that  every  one  who  meddles  with  Latin  at 
all  should  be  able  to  indite  a  bit  of  prose  in  that  language 
that  should  not  be  quite  unintelligible.  If  the  classics  are 
to  hold  their  ground  as  against  the  sciences,  then  it  is  to  be 
by  the  achieving  of  better  and  more  practical  results  than 
have  generally  accrued  from  the  verbal  dissection  and 
analysis  in  vogue  of  late  years.  Syntax  may  afford  a  higher 
discipline  than  Etymology ;  but  the  highest  discipline,  we 
are  confident,  is  not  incompatible  with  practical  knowledge, — 
nay,  we  are  disposed  to  maintain  that  it  is  conditioned  upon 
it.  So  we  plead  for  more  Latin,  not  less ;  more,  intensively, 
even  if  less,  extensively, — more  real  knowledge  and  less 
dabbling. 
The  text  which  started  us  off  on  this  homily — and  to 
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which  we  have  kept  about  as  closely  as  the  average  scnnott- 
izer — was  Smith  and  Hall's  new  Lattn^Engiish  Dictionary^ 
a  work  destined  to  supplant  all  similar  vocabularies-     For 
fullness,  patient  research,  and  soundness  of  linguistic  judg- 
ment, it  must  be  acknowledged  to  take  precedence  of  evenr- 
thing  we  had  before.     It  is  worthy  to  stand  alongside  of 
Drisler's  edition  of  Yonge's  English-Greek  Lexicon,  and 
that  is  no  mean  praise.    The  amount  of  editorial  labor  to 
which  it   witnesses    is   amazing.      In  the    earlier  portion 
reference  is  constantly  made  to  reputable  Roman  writers  as 
authority,  but  through  the  greater  part  of  the  dictionary 
these   references   specify  the    precise    place    where    each 
example  is  to  be  found,  thus  enabling  the  student  to  verify 
everything  for  himself.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  system 
of  definite  references  was  not  adopted  from  the  very  first, 
though  the  amount  of  drudgery  thereby  entailed  is  fearfiil 
to  think  of.     It  will  be  found  of  service  even  as  an  English 
dictionary,  so  logical  and  discriminating  are  the  classifica- 
tion and  subdivision  of  meanings. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  the 
work  is  done,  we  may  cite  the  word  put.  To  this  and  the 
phrases  in  which  it  occurs  are  given  twenty  closely  packed 
columns ;  yet  so  clear  is  the  arrangement  that  one  should 
be  able  to  lay  his  hand  at  once  on  the  exact  Latin  expression 

he  is  in  search  of.    The  number  of  Latin  authors  consulted 

> 

(and  many  of  them  ransacked)  in  the  preparation  of  this 
work  exceeds  a  hundred  and  eighty  ! 


Messrs.  Brewer  &  Tileston  have  just  published  revised 
editions  of  Worcester's  Primary  Dictionary  and  Worces- 
ter's Comprehensive  Dictionary.  Besides  the  important 
addition  of  tables  and  some  additional  words,  they  hare 
inserted  pictorial  illustrations,  which  will  materially  add  to 
the  value  gf  these  works.  The  high  appreciation  in  which 
Worcester's  Dictionaries  are  held  is  encouraging  to  the 
cause  of  good  English. 


X  A  Copious  and  Critical  English-Latin  Dictionary.  By  William  Smith,  LL.D.,  snd 
Theophilus  D.  Hall,  M.A.  To  which  is  added  a  Dictionary  of  Proper  Names.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1871.    Royal  octavo^  1,032  pp. 
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Messrs,  Claxton,  Remsen  &  Haf^elfinger  have  pub- 
lished "  Outlines  of  History,"  with  original  tables,  chrono- 
logical, genealogical  and  literary,  by  Robert  H.  Labberton. 
Also,  by  the  same  author, "  An  Historical  Atlas,"  containing 
a  chronological  series  of  one  hundred  maps,  at  successive 
periods,  from  the  dawn  of  history  to  the  present  day.  Also, 
**  Historical  Questions,"  logically  arranged  and  divided — A 
Companion  book  to  the  "  Outlines  of  History."  The  best 
teachers  will  approve  of  Mr.  Labberton's  course  in  teaching 
history.  It  is  calculated  to  create  a  taste  for  history  and 
literature.  It  is  suggestive  in  its  plan,  and,  if  properly 
used,  will  lead  the  pupil  to  inquire  and  investigate  for  him- 
self. It  will  broaden  his  views,  and  fortify  him  against  "  the 
sophistries  of  smart  magazinists,  '  brilliant '  lecturers,  and 
crafty  politicians." 

Superficial,  lazy  and  incompetent  teachers  will  not  be 
likely  to  give  Mr.  Labberton's  works  much  attention.  They 
will  prefer  something  on  the  **  one  term" 'plan. 

Mr.  Josiah  Holbrook  has  published  "  School  Manage- 
ment," by  Alfred  Holbrook,  Principal  of  the  Normal  School 
at  Lebanon,  Ohio.  The  book  is  a  compilation  of  twenty- 
one  lectures  which  have  been  delivered,  from  time  to  time, 
by  Mr.  Holbrook,  and  doubtless  will  prove  of  good  service 
to  young  teachers. 

Messrs.  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  have  published  "  The 
Elements  of  Intellectual  Science,"  a  Manual  for  Schools  and 
Colleges,  by  Noah  Porter.  This  is  an  abridgement  of  Dr. 
Porter's  larger  work,  entitled  TAf  Human  Intellect^  first  pub- 
lished in  1868.  The  publishers  have  added  another  volume 
to  their  Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders — **  Mountain  Ad- 
ventures," in  various  parts  of  the  world,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  J.  T.  Headley.     Forty-one  illustrations. 

Messrs.  John  Wiley  &  Son  have  issued  "A  Treatise  on 
th^  Resistance  of  Materials,  and  an  Appendix  on  the  pre- 
servation of  Timber,"  by  De  Volson  Wood,  of  Michigan 
University.  The  work  has  been  prepared  with  great  care, 
and  has  a  practical  value.  Also,  "  Tables  of  Weights,  Meas- 
ures, Coins,  etc.,  of  the  United  States  and  England,  with 
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their  equivalents  in  thre  French  Decimal  System,"  arranged 
by  T.  Ef  gleston. 

The  University  Publishing  Company  have  published 
"  A  Practical  Business  Arithmetic,"  designed  as  a  text  book 
for  Commercial  Colleges,  Academies,  and  High  Schools, 
and  for  the  use  of  business  men,  accountants,  clerks  and 
private  students,  by  Lorenzo  Fairbanks.  This  book  seems 
carefully  and  intelligently  compiled ;  it  is  published  in  good 
style,  and  will  prove  valuable  for  the  purposes  intended. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  have  published  "The 
Ancient  History  of  the  East,"  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
conquest  by  Alexander  the  Great.  It  includes  Egypt,  As- 
syria, Babylonia,  Media,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Phoenicia, 
by  Philip  Smith.  650  pages,  with  many  illustrations. — **Thc 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Paris  Commune  in  187 1,"  with  a  full 
account  of  the  Bombardment,  Capture  and  Burning  of  the 
City,  by  W.  Pembroke  Fetridge.  516  pages,  with  maps 
and  portraits.  — "  History  of  Louis  Phillippe,  King  of  the 
French,'*  by  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  406  pages,  with  illustra- 
tions. 
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IF  we  are  ever  to  wipe  out  the  reputation  of  being  a 
nation  of  rowdies,  and  command  the  respect  of  foreigners 
in  the  amenities  of  social  intercourse,  a  national  cultivation 
of  music  must  lead  the  way. — Jerome  Hopkins. 

Prof.  Edward  Wiebe,  late  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  at 
present  in  Hamburg,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Model 
Kindergarten  in  connection  with  the  Froebel  Verein.  He 
will  again  return  to  Leipzig,  and  continue  his  correspondence. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Wilson,  Professor  of  Metaphysics  in  Cornell 
University,  has  in  press  Lectures  on  t/ie  Psychology  of  TAou^t 
and  Action,  Comparative  and  Human. 

Mr.  Darwin  is  engaged  on  a  work  on  the  facial  expres- 
sion of  animals. 

An  English  Countess  is  credited  with  a  new  work  on  the 
diseases  of  cats. 
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SCHOOL    CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 


EASTERN  State  Normal  School,  Castine,  Maine,  G.  T.  Fletcher, 
A.M.,  Principal*    Number  of  instructors,  eight.    Students,  324. 

"Western  STATfe  Normal  School,  Farmington,  Maine,  Charles  C. 
Rounds,  Principal.    Assistants,  seven.    Number  of  pupils,  206. 

State  Normal  School,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  Isaac  N.  Carlton, 
A»M.,  Principal.    Instructors,  eight.    Total  attendance,  132. 

Nkw  York  State  Normal  Schools.— ^/^a«y— Joseph  Alden,  D.D., 
LL.D.»  President ;  has  a  Faculty  of  fifteen. 

Oswego — Edward  A.  Sheldon,  A.M.,  Principal.    Faculty,  seventeen. 

Brockport^Q\vas\t^  D.  McLean^  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Principal.  Faculty, 
nineteen. 

F'redonia-'^'^v,  John  W.  Armstrong,  D.D.,  Principal.  Faculty, 
fifteen. 

Cor//dnd—l dimes  H.  Hoose,  A.M.,  Principal.    Faculty,  fourteen. 

'Potsdam — Malcolm  McVicar,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.,  Principal.  Faculty, 
seventeen. 

New  Jersey  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  Lewis  M.  Johnson, 
Principal.  The  school  is  divided  into  three  departments.  The  Nor- 
mal and  Model  Schools,  at  Trenton,  and  the  Farnum  Preparatory 
School,  at  Beverly,  under  the  special  charge  of  J.  Fletcher  Street. 
Faculty  of  Normal  School,  eight ;  Model  School,  twenty-one ;  Pre- 
paratory School,  seven.    Total  attendance,  1,136. 

Pa.  State  Normal  School,  (5th  District,)  Mansfield,  Charies  H. 
Verrill,  Principal.  Faculty,  twelve.  Number  of  pupils  in  the  Nor- 
mal School,  222 ;  in  the  Model  School,  145. 

Pa.  State  Normal  School,  (12th  District,)  Edinboro,  J.  A.  Cooper, 
Principal.    Instructors,  nine. 

National  Normal  School,  Lebanon,  Ohio,  Alfred  Holbrook, 
President.  It  consists  of  four  departments :  Collegiate.  Teachers', 
Business,  and  Preparatory.  Number  of  instructors  in  these  depart- 
ments, fifteen.    Pupils,  1,265. 

McNeely  Normal  School,  Hopedale,  Ohio,  Edwin  Regal,  Prin- 
cipal ;  has  five  teachers  and  an  attendance  of  176  pupils. 

Wisconsin  State  Normal  School,  Platteville,  Edwin  A.  Charl- 
ton, A.M  ,  President ;  reports  a  Faculty  of  nine.  Number  of  Nor- 
mal Students,  184 ;  Preparatory,  162 ;  Model  School,  (>i.  Whole 
number  in  attendance,  391. 

Cook  Co.  Normal  and  Training  School,  Englewood,  TIL,  D.  S. 
Wentworth,  Principal,  Instructors,  eight.  Students,  83.  Average 
attendance,  71.  This  institution  was  established  by  the  County  of 
Cook,  in  1867,  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  Public  Schools. 

Minn.  State  Normal  Schools.— /^rW/,  at  Winona,  Wm.  F.  Phelps, 
Principal.    Instructors,  nine.    Students,  216.    Males,  57.    Females, 

159. 

Second,  at  Mankato,  George  M.  Gage,  Principal.  Instructors,  ten. 
Pupils,  154.    Males»43.    Females,  iii. 
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Ihtrdy  at  St.  Cloud,  Ira  Moore,  Principal.  Instructors,  Ufc.  Po- 
pils  in  the  Normal  department,  82.  Model  department,  116.  This 
school  is  expected  to  occupy  its  new  building  this  Autumn. 

Cal.  State  Normal  School,  San  Jose,  Rev.  Wm.  T.  Lucky.  A  JI- 
Principal.  Instructors  in  the  Normal  department,  four.  Trainio^ 
department,  two.  Total  attendance,  164.  Whole  number  of  Gradu- 
ates, 253. 

Maryland  State  Normal  School,  Baltimore,  M.  A.  Newcft 
Principal.  Number  of  Instructors,  ten.  Pupils,  163.  Ladies,  139. 
Gentlemen,  24.    Graduates,  lo—all  ladies. 

Mississippi  State  Normal  School.  Holly  Springs,  S.  W.  Gannafl, 
Principal :  Miss  M.  £.  Hunt,  Assistant.  Pupils,  50.  Ladies,  iS. 
Gentlemen,  32. 

Q^  Principals  and  School  Officers  are  requested  to  send  to  the 
Editor  their  Catalogues  as  soon  as  issued. 
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"Wllnon,  UlnUle  A    Co»» 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  School  and 
Coileee  Text-  Hooks,  This  is  the  most  stylish  and 
complete  ihingof  the  kind  that  has  come  to  our 
table.  This  enterprising  firm  determining  to 
compete  with  the  publishing  houses  of  New  York, 
hare  opened  a  branch  office  in  that  city.  No.  28 
Bond  Street.  Teachers  are  cordially  invited  to 
call  upon  or  correspond  with  them."— Cmm. 
School  JownuU. 


Ooocl  Wo'irg*.— All  who  are  interested 
in  primary  instruction  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  the 
success  of  an  efficient  api>aratus  for  teaching  the 
elements  of  reading.  We  refer  to  JspntKS*  Pano* 
RAMic  Ch\kt  Apparatus,  for  teaching  reading 
by  object  lesson  exercises.  This  apparatus,  thougn 
it  has  been  br/ore  the  public  less  than  three 
months,  is  now  in  successful  use  in  some  ef  the 
best  public  and  private  schools  in  New  York  city 
and  Brooklyn.  It  has  ntet  with  the  instant  approvad 
of  all  teachers  who  have  examined  it.  and  of  the 
highest  educational  aiithnritien  in  the  land,  among 
Others  Gen.  Eatim,  at  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  at  Washington,  and  N.  A.  Calkins, 
Superintendent  of  Primary  Schools  for  this  citv, 
who  pronounces  it  **  the  best  apparatus  for  teacn- 
ing  reading."  It  is  found  to  materially  lighten 
the  labors  of  the  primary  teacher  and  to  make  in- 
struction much  more  rapid,  pleasant  and  thorough 
for  the  children.  The  apparatus  is  on  exhibition 
at  X4  Bond  St.,  N.  Y.  city  Communications 
may  be  sent  to  Jkffbrs,  Bbbchbr  &  Jbffbks, 
same  address. 


*  .A.T1  !Epi*oi*. — Manv  people  seem  to  sup- 
pose that  The  Phrenological  Journal  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  its  specialty — PHRBNoi.rxiY.  To 
prove  this  an  error,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
comjorehensive,  practical  and  useful  of  Magazines, 
it  will  be  sent  to  any  addreu,  three  months,  for 
50  cents,  Oct ,  Nov..  and  Dec  Nos.  will  be  sent 
free  to  all  who  subscribe  at  once  for  1872.  Ad- 
dress S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


X^yon,  Publishing  Company  of  ChicagOk « 
burned  out  but  not  destroyed,  cast  down  bat  aec 
forsaken.  They  resume  all  business  at  oao. 
Their  School  Records  and  blanks  are  being  made 
for  them  in  other  cities.  The  National  Sticdav^ 
School  Teacher.  l*he  S.  S.  Sch(4ar,  and  The 
Little  Folks,  will  all  be  issued  for  I>ecetnber,  aed 

f|o  on  from  that  date.  As  part  of  their  maSis 
tst  was  destroyed,  they  wish  tb«r  sabsariben  to 
communicate  with  them,  statine  the  nnoiber  of 
copies  due  to  each  one,  and  the  date  of  expiraikw 
of  subscriptions. 


Tlie    ^ornxol     r>laclein,  By 

Prof  Wm.  Tillinghast,  is  designed  for  nse  b 
Normal  Schools,  Female  Seninanes,  the  U^hs 
Classes  in  Graded  Schools,  aitd  in  private  Sott- 
ing Classes.  It  contains :  (a.)  A  carefully  eo- 
borated  Course  of  Note-reading  Exercises,  pro- 
gressively ananged.  (^.)  An  extensive  varietv  of 
new  Songs,  Glees,  etc.  (c.)  A  department  <m'  I>e- 
vutionil  Music,  consisting  of  nuroenius  Hyoss, 
with  Appropriate  Tunes,  old  and  new,  and  of 
Anthems  newly  composed. 

The  poetry  drawn  from  the_  best  Americas, 
English,  and  German  sources,  is  of  the  highest 
literary  and  moral  excellence  \  translations  from 
the  German  having  been  spedally  made  for  the 
work  by  i>ersons  w«il  versed  in  the  liteiature  of 
that  language. 

The  arrangement  of  the  mvsic  is  unique.  Al- 
though set  mostly  in  three  and  fbnr  parts,  nearfy 
all  the  pieces  may  be  effectively  sung  io  noe  or 
two,  the  others  completing  the  instrameotal  ac- 
companiment The  utility  of  but  a  small  nonbcr 
of  the  pieces  contained  in  the  work  will  therefore 
be  impaired  by  the  absence  of  adult  male  vo  ces. 

.The  mechanical  form  and  execution  of  the  book 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  *'Diadem  ot  School  Sonj^s," 
the  convenience  and  durabtiity  of  which  has  bees 
much  commended,  llie  type  and  page,  hoaever, 
is  larger,  and  as  closely  set  as  is  consistent  siih 
clearness.    173  pages.     Price  75  cents. 


Aids -to  School  Discipline: 

A    SnBSTITUTE   F.OR 

SCHOOL  RECORDS,  REPORTS  AND  PRIZES. 

^  JVeff  and  Improved  Edition— lieauii/Ully  printed  in  Colors,  /yom 
«««"  plates,  fvith  Tien"  and  aj>propriate  designs. 

Ax  Boonrota  rrgiatar  of  daportment  and  schoIoxBUp  promotes  lieftlUiy  cmnUtioit. 

Tet  BDOh  a  i^iHter  is  rarefy  kepL     TeaoLers  cannot  reoord  eticli  recitntioa  as  it 

^ctm,  hence  tue  record  is  neolected  for  the  time,  and  afterward  made  from  memory. 

•  imftA  (tccnncy  bciog  inipaBaibje,  wnfideMtt  in  Ihf  record  istmafcoinliinii  ib  moral /om 

lost.     The  AIDS  necore  the  good  reamU  of  accurate  records  and  roporta,  with  leM 

■  •^ense  of  time. 

The  AIDS  nstanUIy  and  iDOTitablyawalcen  a  lively  patomal  interest,  for  tlis  piipH 
tkkM4iomH  witb  him  the  loif nessea  i^  Us  doiJy  condud  and  progrus. 
.  7l&  AIDS  may  ^e  used  iu  variauB  ways.  Thia  is  coDvenicDt :  In  the  morning 
■dve  each  pupil  a  CABD  (S  merits),  repreaentitiK  a  p«>fect  dau,  to  be  forfeited  for  mia- 
domeonor,  or  ftiilore  in  recitation.  SINGLE .  SOERITS  and  HALF-MERITS  are  for 
puppH  who  fitil  to  retain  their  CABD3  and  yet  are  worthy  of  gmne  i^redil.  Fir* 
OABDS  held  b;  any  popil  are  exchanged  for  a  OHBCK  (26  Merits^  representing  ■ 
perfect  SWtooI  Wtth.  Four  CHECKS  are  eiohnnged  for  a  CEKTIFICATE  OF 
MERIT,  reprenenting  100  Merita,  or  a  perfect  MmU.  These  OEltTIFIGATES  bear 
the  pupil's  name,  and  ore  dgned  by  the  teacher.  The  number  held  eIiowb  the  pn- 
pU'a  standing. 

If  prizes  or  medals  are  awarded  at  cloM  of  BeBsion,  there  can  be  no  mistake  13 
determining  to  whom  they  belong  :  the  decision  being  made  by  each  pnpil  ezbiUt- 
ins  his  CAADS  and  CEBTIFIOATES,  no  idea  of  luToritiain  can  arise. 

It  is  needless  to  diacass  the  value  of  proper  incentiveR,  for  either  children  or 
ftdnlts.  The  use  of  hundreds  of  thotuands  of  these  AIDS,  iritb  the  nnbonnded 
mpproval  of  Teachers,  Parenlfl  and  PnpUa,  assures  ns  that  they  are  doing  grent  good. 

They  are  neat  in  design,  beaatifnlly  printed  in  BEST  Colora.  The  CEItTI£I< 
GATES  EU'e  prizes  which  pupUa  i^ill  cherish.  Single  merits  and  Hulf-Jloi-its  am 
printed  on  oord-boord  ;  Cards  and  Checkron  heavy  paper,-and  may  be  used  many 
ti>n«er-henoB  the  system  is  CHEAP.'  They  are  put  up  in  sets  of  500.  there  being  m 
OHB-TIPIOATES,  120  OHECKS,  200  CAKD3,  100  SINGLE  -MEIllTS  and  HAliT- 
HERITS.  Pries,  prr  Mt,  fl.lia.     By  null,  prepaid,  $1.39. 

The  aorta  which  make  up  the  sets,  are  st^iiriied  aaporotely,  by  mail,  as  follows : — 
Oertlflcatri,  per  handivd,  SO  cti. ;  Cbecka,  per  hnnilred,  4ne.  t  Cardi,  par 
litaiKlrml.  Uc.  |   single  nerlU,  13e.  (    HaU^SIeKlla,  ISc. 
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Valuable  Aids  for  Schools. 


O.  OaiHl8»  asxaS  in.    Sheets,  40c 
Mounted 75c* 

3f  ultlplloatlon  Oards*  23x28  in. 
Sheets,  40c.    Mounted T^c 

Above  are  of  the  largest  kind  made,  and  one  Set 
will  suffice  for  an  entire  room,  thus  avoidinc  the  ne- 
cessity and  expeaie  of  a  small  Card  tor  each 
scholar. 

We-w  ^cliool  HCottoesi.— The  set 

consists  of' twelve  large,  handsome.  Colored  Cards, 
of  assorted  colors,  containing  twenty  di^rent  and 
appnropriate  Mottoes  to  be  hung  in  the  School 
Room.  They  will  be  found  aa  omanient,  as  well  as 
valuable  aid  to  die  teacher. 
Price,  per  mail,  pre-paid     75c 

Aids  to  l^)oli<M>l  I>i0elp|iii/e. 

— A  substitute  for  School  Records,  Reports  and  Pri- 
zes. New  and  appropriate  Designs,  printed  in  col- 
ors. They  are  put  up  in  sets  of  joo,  viz  :  80  Certi- 
ficates, lao  Checks,  aoo  Cards,  xoo  single  Merits  and 
Half  Merits 
Price  per  set,  mailed,       $t  ts 

Til©   Wo'w   Sotiool   nSMCedLal.— 

This  Prize  Medal  is  made  of  pure  white  metal,  and 
is  stamped  with  approiiriate  insi^ta  and  mottoes. 
Price  35c.,  or  per  mail,  pre-paid 35c 

Tlio  Toaeliers*  PoeKet  l^e- 
Hrlster. — This  is  the  only  Register  which  pre- 
sents, on  one  page,  the  dail)r,  weekly,  monthly,  and 
quarterly  average  of  the  pupil. 

Handsomely  printed  and  bound.  Price,  per 
mail 


75c. 

IMoliolnr's  "Weeltly  Report  is* 

in  sheets,  per  100 %...    ^150 


Rlna-w's  ©oliolnr*8  _ 

This  little  book  is  a  weeUy  Recetd  of  the 
attendance,  deportment,  soiolanhlp,  etc     It 
mirably  arraiaged,    and   will    be   immd  a 
adjunct 
Price  per  doien,  SfC.    Per  mall $1 


X2ure]ca   X^lqutd    ^la^ins;. — 

This  article  makes  a  surface  whidi  rivals  &  betf 
wall  slates,  b  black,  never  crumbies,  and  resaaa 
hard  and  smooth.  It  can  be  ap(4ied  to  asty  kiad  d 
board  or  wall.  Pat  ap  in  tin  cans,  and  can  be  ant 
any  disunce.     PiatSi  $1  75  ea.     Quarts. t^» 


44 
44 


*4 


^  50  dz.  to  #5  «o  I 
"  Chamtts.  ...   5  OB 
••  Tapestry  ...   5  00 


XUa43k  Hoards.— (Prepared  widk  £•- 

reka.  Slating). — ^All  sizes.     Ash   fiauBe*  sacptrs^ 
ft. ;  Walnut  frame,  60c  per  sq.  ft.,  slaieid  bodi  1  ~ ' 

Oeomctirloal  Forms*  n  man 

JrclvC*  ■«■  «•«•  ••««  •••«  *•«•      w^  ^ 


"Nerw  Fomus  and 

Object  Teaching;— consisting  of  64  pieces,  racb  sk 
being  8tam|>ed  with  its  nuimjer  to  coiiespepd  vsk 
the  Ust  which  accompanies  the  box.  Tiis  is  t^ 
only  con^ete  set  in  the  maricet, 

Oymnostio  AppoTO-t'us 

as  Dumb  Bells,  Wands,  Rins^  Indlian  Ctth^ 
etc 
Send  for  Catalozue^ 


New  School  Books,  etc. 


A  NEW  80NC  BOOK, 

By  FBOF.  WM.  TII«£iXNGHAST. 


Its  beautiful  illustrations  make  it  a  decided  no- 
velty. Its  excellent  and  appropriate  Music;  its 
carefully  selected  Poetry,  and  its  superior  system  of 
Instruction  in  the  elements  of  Music,  make  it  Tba 
very  best  School  Music  Book  erer  Pub- 
lished. 

63B^,  Its  Songs  are  adapted  to  every  possible  oc- 
casion in  every  kind  of  school. 

Price,  per  mail,  6dc    Per  doc |6  00 

**8tep   "by   t?tep»**   or    First   Lesson 
Book.     Handsomely  illostrated,  and  consisting  of 
lated   Lessons,  from   A,  B,  C,  to  spelling  and 
ng.     Price,  per  mail ....     ....     a5c 


@niitli*8  Oomplete  ^^peller's 

Mfinual-— Newandenlarced  Edition.  This 
Manual  contains  a  large  and  well-selected  collection 
of  test  words  in  English  Ortboipraphy,  with  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  and  fiill  definition  attached  to 
each  word.    It  contains  al80,]enons  in  Dictation 

J.  A.  Bancroft  &  Co., 

612  Arsli  St.,  Fhiladelphia. 


Exercises,  and  a  full  list  of  words  of  similar 
ciation  but  different  meaniiig, 
signification.    Price,  per  mail. . . . 
Lridermi  terms f»r  uUrodacUat^ 


prR^c^ 
idi  th» 
...  33c 


M:y   ¥Hx»t 

Fop  eaato  Xbcejpelscs.— By  Jom 

Collins,  Artist. 

A  work  long  wanted  Hk  instnictioii  ho  Dnwis^  ea 
the  Slate,  emoracing  Stvaieht  and  Carved  Lwo; 
Capital  and  Script  letters*  Numerals*  Famiiv  (^ 
jects,  Animals,  etc,  with  ftill  page  of  iasfmcaeB, 
opposite  eadb  plate,  for  pupil  and  teacber. 

It  is  eleeantly  printed  and  bound,  sbowing  llic 
model  in  wmte.    Price,  per  mail ^ac 

Liberal dedmctiott  te  Chusee. 


School  FuKmrim*  of  evtfy  ^^vlctyv  Sdml 
and  miscellaneous  Books,  Stationery,  Globes,  Hifis, 
Charts,  etc,  etc    S^melfmrCattUegue, 

J.  W«  Sohermerliorn  &  Co., 

14  Bond  St,  New  TeL 


New  Publications. 


inr^nrrmm  PUPII^^S  DAII«T  RBCORd.    ( Jost  iisaed).     Cap  8to.    36  pages.    Price 
12  ceDts. 

'Wr^I'TSB'S   TEACHBR«S    CLASS    BLBCORD.      (Just  issaed).    Cap  4to.     64  pagei, 

Price  f  I. 

Either  Beaerd  eent  by  Mail  on  receipt  of  price.. 


THIS  KCLiBCTIC  CHBOOR A ^HtlfiS.    Complete  Series  in  Tliree  Books.    Entirely  new 
matter,  Maps  and  illustrations.    Spedmen  pagtt  $aU  1o  any  addreu, 

l^Hl'TK'S  GRADED  SCIIOOI*  ARITHBUBTICS.    Complete  Series  in  Three  Books,  1 

»c;¥«fr.€yric  STSTBH  of  PBUHAHSBIP.     Oopj-Book,  Eseroise-Book,  Haad-Book, 
and  WritiDg-Cards. 

HARVBY^S    GRAMMARS,  ir4»rtoii*s   Pl&lloMphr,    Schnjrler**    liOglc,  Scnyler** 
Complete  Alf^bim,  Kldd^s  RlkeUMcial  Reader*  Cole**  Institute  Reader, 

•,  cBe.^  vBe.,  eSe. 


IF0  htntt  addid  M  po^st  1^  IUu$tratioH$  to  cur  nem  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE, 
and  idJI  send  U  gratia  to  any  addrut. 


WILSON, 
137    Walnut  St., 

cmcimTATL 


INKLE    a    CO., 

^  28  Bond  Street, 

MEW70&S. 


£ONG 


r^^: 


ECH 


Subscribers  to  Peters'  Musical 
Monthly  are  getting  their  Music 
for  less  than  two  cents  a  piece. 
Those  who  have  not  seen  this 
Musical  Magazine  should  send  50 
cents  for  a  sample  copy.  The  music 
is  by  Havs,  Thomas,  KiNKEL,PEits- 
LEY,  and  other  popular  writers. 

Two  back  numbers  for  40  cents. 
Four  back  numbers  for  75  cents. 
Subscribei*s  get 


A  NEW  SCHOOL  BOOK,  by 
H.  S.  Perkins.  Price,  *7.50  per 
dozen.  Contains  over  two  huji^ 
dred  new  and  beautiful  Songs, 
Duets,  etc.,  by  Will  S.  Hays,  Web- 
ster, Thomas,  etc.  Every  thing  is 
new,  fresh,  and  sparkling.  Con- 
tents and  specimen  pages  sent  free. 
Sample  copies  mailed  free  x>f  post- 
age to  teachers  for  65  cents.  Liberal 

terms  for  introduction. . 

Address' 

J.  L.  METERS,  599  Broadway,  New  York. 

BF*Teachers  sending  us  their  orders  for  $10  worth  of  Music,  can  claim 
a  year's  subscription  to  Peters'  Musical  Monthly. 


Ill 


ixaR 

Worth  of  Music  for  $3. 


ma.M!2 


ii«tit»«<# 
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Of   NEW   YORK. 

0HABT8B   PBBHTffAL, 
J.  B.  PEARSON,  President  JOHR  PIERPORT,  Tice-Presideirt. 


»  •  <■ 


Tm  Gofmmoiiweftlth  is  or^Kinued  on  the  Mutual  plan,  and  \ 
BDt  Policies  on  the  most  (avorable  terms. 

AU  polides  aie  incontestifole  for  anjr  cante  except  actnal  ftaa4»  and  an  free  firom  dae 
SCttrictions  as  to  residence,  travel  and  emplo^ent. 

All  polides  are  non-forfeiuble  and  participate  in  the  profits  of  the  Company,  onleas 
DiTidends  increase  yearly  and  are  payable  in  cash  or  m  additional  tnsonuoe^  at  the  optxn 


IMIPOR'TJLIN^'X*   0*0   1*X^A.OI£Ea%S. 


lies,  the  Commonwealth  deals  with  its  Axents  as  Iweially  as  jnstioe  wm  permit,  reoogniadqK  fidly  the  hoo* 
and  reward  due  those  who  senre  it  &ithraily. 

Teaohers— both  intellectual  and  religions    am  specially  aooeessiU  in  this  besuficcnC  %idA  of 
whether  they  purane  it  eaeiiiBively,  or  in  eonnection  with  other  dut^ 

I  am  empowered  to  offer  Inducements  to  men  and  women  of  this  character  to  act  as  oar  Speda 
It  costs  nothing  to  make  the  effort,  and  suocass  will  yield  a  most  substantia]  and  pennaacnt 

With  those  who  will  entertain  this  subject  I  am  prepared  to  confer  personally  or  by  letter  at  all  tacs 
Pablications^  etc.,  forwarded  without  charge  by  mail,  or  deliTered  on  application  to 


F.  E.  Morse,  Secretary^ 


p.  O*  Box  MS. 


178  BHOADl^AT. 


htoe  Ust»  ZQastraM,  lent  to  any  addxm. 


WITH  8BTBXAL  THOUBAKD 

Oolared  Fliotographio  Vtows  on  OkuM» 

ILLt»TRATIlCG 

Art,  Sdenee,  Beliglon,  Si8tor7,  «tc 

Catai^iue,  ^rimUd  and  mtutmtgd,  unt  Jrm  U 

<WHP  tuUntft" 

T*  H.  MoAZiUBCTB,  OptieUui, 
*•  Kr«M«a  St.,  ITew  Y«rlc.    \ 


! 


^AZDTE, 


The     only    purely     Literary    Monthly 
published  in  the  South, 

pe  native  talent  to  be  feand  in  each  nombw-  issued. 

Si  rili^!^H'*P'"^****^J?f  Southern  Literature ; 
ami  Gbnbral  LiTBKATUBB,  SciBKCB,  A«T,  and  the 
Educauonal  and  Material  Interests  of  the  Country.  £d 
in  It  a  strong  advocate  and  friend.  ^' 

7VnMM--|4.oo  per  annum.  To  Teachers,  fa.oo.  "A 
Speomen  number  sent  on  receipt  of  «  cts.  Canvassers 
mated  m  every  State.    Addre^  the  FublUherJ. 

WnUDOOZ,  SBOWN  A  BILL, 

Or  ask  your  News  Dealer  to  get  it  for  yon. 


Phonograpliy. 

2%e  only  TracHeal  Shtnt-kmni, 

"P^ANEVS  Phoncxjuaphic  Haxibocc 
teaches  the  practical  ait  as  ued.hy 
reporters,  and  available  for  immediate  pv- 
poses  in  tnaay  professions.  Oozs  is  Uk  oalj 
cheap  book,  teaching  the  latest  and  mott 
perfect  system.  With  engraved  plalev 
only  fifty  cents.  Of  bookselleis  or  by  nai 
en  receipt  of  price, 

JESSE  HAHEY  ft  CO. 

119  Nassau  St.,  Ntw  YerL 


PITBIiUHKO  IV  CHAAIiESTOR,  %.t^ 

IS  Tica 

ABUBST   AJBfB   BB8T 

ILLUSf SATED   ItOVTELT 

Sver  FubXiahed  in  the  Bonth* 
Stiheri^Um  13.50  ftr  Atttt. ;  Sm^  esfm  st. 
One  of  the  best  mediams  for  iirst-dass  aihwlwf 
South  of  the  Potomac    To  be  had  at  sS  Sm 
Stands  and  Periodical  Dealen. 

Address,  a  JL.  MORDECAr. 

Agtnlf^r  Nem  K*rl  StMit, 
^PiaeSt.,  (Roonj.)  NewMOk 


aiaot000.oo. 

GRAND  GIFT  CONCERT 

IB  .ID  or  TBI  KCUT  SOSnUI*  AT  OUXi. 
trader  the  aiDplc»  of  tbe 

SISTERS    OF    MERCY, 

Juou-f  SOtli,  isn.  AgMtB  -Wanted. 

$150,000.00 

IN  CASH  PRIZES. 

HieHI!3T  PRIZE, 

$50,000  GOLD  COIN. 

TlDkaU,  $»  •Mk,  «r  two  Ibr  fs. 

Tor  fsll  ptrticntui,  addrui 

P&TTEE  a  GARDINER, 


FOUR  "°^r  SOOTS. 

yoiiEmisnim 

Ab  anngellHl,  01UlcM0Btum(taiu.l 

HobiMt,  lor  PARENTS,  TEACHERS  ud 
SCHOLARS.  Willi  Sundiy  School  Lewnu,  Ei. 
KHiliotu,  Illounlioni,  QueuimK,  Buckboard 
fieroHa,  4c.,  (or  cuh  Sibtalh. 
"nit  pMia&m  U  il»i(iiEd  lo  dcrelop  a  grata 
ItWb  Md  ipiriniality  in  Ihc  Sunday  SctiooTwork, 
HkiBf  bejaai  imtlioda  to  ruulu 
r«rma  fbr  1B73— SLSO  a  yMTln  adTanos. 
•-ILUBS  of  TEN  or  more  do  one  addna)  mU 
._<  ncci<v6 1.esBMi  Papwtf,  ftoe,  Wiih  each 
ianiune  nionihi^r.  Soholais'lianonPapar,  ■ 
untUy.wilh.Lanm  liir<KrT  Sabbaih,  19  en.  - 

K  Specimen  Cogy,  LcHoa  Fapir,  and  our  om  Lin 
rLeuDDS  Ibr  ISTfl,  10 

J.  W.  McIHTTRE,  St.  I.aal>,  Ufa. 

(VBonndCopteafbrlSTO  uid  1871, 
"--■-    ■'      '-  "  "oapel  rf 


^pd  of  Jc^ 


yt/ST  FVBLISHED, 

Olyeot  and  Oatline  Teaohuig. 

r  Re.  H.  C  HcCooK.  A  Taluable  HAND 
OOK  for  DAT  Ukd  BDHDA-r  SOHOOZi 
rOBXEBS.  488  Pigia.  35  Kill  pmc  Uliu- 
ationi.  Price,  f  I  »  SenLBMtMidSB  noahtof 
rin  by  Ihe  PubliAer,  J.  WrftoOTTSTM, 
nnd&y  School  uid  BsUbIoiu  BooI^ 
eUer,  No.  4  South  Fifth  SmSTSt.  Lo«i^  Mo. 


FEOX   TES   BEST  WBITBBff  Of  ALL  GOTOTBISS. 

Vol»  I.— Xioclce^  Thoiighto  on  Bducattoil* 

Vol.  II.— Ijoeke**  Smajts  on  Study  nnd  B«»dln|(  $  Milton**  Epistle  on  EdncatioB,  inOt  Unm 

tt  Locke  and  Milton. 
Vol.  III.-.Horfl«o   M»nn*a  Pappert  4n  the  Stodf  of  Pbyiiology  in  Sdwolt.  ^ 
Vol.    IV. Seottitn     tJnl-rersltjr    Ad«|i«Mest(>)  Mill,  on  Literaxy  and  Scientiftc 

ation ;  (')  Fkouob,  on  Handivork  bdbre  Head-'work ;  (*)  Carlyls,  on  the  Choice  of  Books. 
Vol.  V.-i.TKe    Bible    in   tlie    Pabtle  ScKooU.-4ke  Opinion*  of  ladiridials  a 

Preaa.  witn  Judicul  Decisiona. 
Vol.  VI_'nio    Bible    In   the   Pnbllo  fichooU-Pait  II.,   containins  tin   Ad 

A.  D.  Mayo  nod  Thomas  VicsbsSi  of  Cindanati. 

17*  Otktr  yoittme$t  in  pre^ratimi^  mriU  it  fktfy  hntuknetd. 

It  is  onr  deaiga  to  maka  Com  purrs  amo  Stamdaxd  Editions  of  the  wortu  of  Edncational 
Eminence,  and  reduce  the  cost  to  a  minimttm.    We  have  adopted  a  no^el,  very  socoeasfiil  in  Fnaoe^ 
pota  the  piodvcta  of  the  best  minds  within  the  reach  of  all.       Ths  ftios,  post-paid,  per  yoL SSo* 


of  At 


A*    ■■   ~ 


MENTAL  and  SOCIAL  CULTURE, 

For  'XeAolierBft   @olioolfl»  and   Fan&liies* 

Bt  L.  C.  LOOMIS,  A.M.,  M.D.,  LaU  Presided  </  WheOmg  S^male  CoiUge, 

CoMTBNTs:— I.  How  to  obtain  Knowledge;  II.  Obeenratlon,  Reading  LectureSy  CoQYatMtiin 
and  meditation  Compared;  III.  Roles  relating  to  Observation;  IV.  Of  Books  and  Readiog: 
V.  Judgroeltt  of  Books:    VI.  Of  Giving  Instraotione  and  Lectures:    VII.   Roles  lor   ' ^ 


by  ConveraatioD :  VilL  Practical  Hints:  How  and  whoa  to  Speak,  and  what  to  Say:  IX  Of 
Study  or  Meditation;  X.  Of  fixing  the  Attention;  XI.  Of  enlarging  the  capadty  of^ttie  Hindi 
XII.  Of  improving  the  Memory:  XIIL  Of  Self-contit>l ;  XIV.  A  Cheerful  Diapoaiuon  ;  XV.  Politeooats 
XVI.  Practical  Hints  on  Behavior. 

][t  may  be  uSed  with  advantage  aa  a  Nbw  Rbamng  Book  in  Schools .Prioo  S1«00 

~  -  1     .  ■■  I      HI  ■     ■  III  I  I  I  ■    -  --     _  -J ^ 

THE  KINDER-GARTEN  GUIDE 

WITH  mJSIG  FOR  THE  PI^TS, 

Bjr   Mn.    Hornee   M»m^  and    KUaabotb   P.   Pottbodsr. 


CoNTKNTs:— Chap.  I.  Kihdxxgaxtbw:  What  ia  it?  JI.  Rooms,  etc.  III.  MusfC  IV.  Plays^ 
Gymnastics,  and  DAKCiwa  V.  Thb  Kindbb-gabtnbk.  VI.  Kindbr-gaktsn  OocorATioiK. 
VII.  MokAL  and  Rkligious  ExsacisBS.  VI IL  Oajacr  Lessons.  IX.  Gbombtsy.  X.  Rbaxmms. 
XI.— Gbammar  and  Languagbs.     XII.  GBOGBArHY.    XIIL  Thb  Sbcbbt  op  Powbb.     XIV.  Moouy» 

CULTUKB  OP  InPAKCY. 

^^  Third  edition,  materially  revised,  heavy  paper,  oloth  binding,  216  pages.  .Price  SUI 

THE  TEACHERS'  LAWYER, 

Compticdsg  the  Laws  of  all  the  States  on  important  XSacadaooal  SutjedB. 

Cau-^uB,y  ComipiM^  Arranged,  OiMi  cotd  Jb^ined,  hy  a  member  cf  ih$  Kme  Twk  Bar. 

Chap.  I.— Schools,  School  Systems,  and  Govemmenta.  Gi^ng  the  plans  adopted  (or  diflaaioa  el 
knowledge  in  all  conntrles,  ancient  and  modem,  and  showinj^  the  effect  of  governmental  adiool  systons 
on  the  destiny  of  nations.  Chap.  IL— The  Law  as  to  Rehgion  in  Schools.  Citng  the  old  £a^iA 
and  Colonial  laws,  and  giving  a  succinct  legal  history  (all  taken  £rom  law  books  and  court  reconi^  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  "reliEious  liberty"  in  thiscountiy.  Chap.  Ill.—'l'he  Law  as  to  Rdigion  ia 
Schools.  Careimly  explaining  the  laws  now  in  force  in  the  several  States.  Chap.  IV.— TV  law  as  to 
Corporal  Punishment  Pauient  and  child.  Chap.  V.—^Tlie  law  as  to  Corporal  Punishment  I'teacW  Msd 
pupil.  Chap.  VI. — ^llie  law  as  to  Punishing  and  Misconduct  out  of  School.  Chap.  VIl.^The  law  as 
to  the  proper  Instrument  to  be  used  in  punishing.  Chap.  VIII. — ^The  law  as  to  the  rit^t  of  Parana  is 
interfere  with  tl^  rulos  or  «^  BsstfaDds  of  disoipUnft  ado^plad  im  Sohools.  Chap.  IX.— Xho  law  as  lo  As 
Teacher's  morality. 

This  work  is  veiy  highly  commended  by  the  leading  Edncators  in  the  conntiy.    It  is  printed  oo  fas 

white  paper,  and  neatly  b»und.. ..PlMoe  ^l.OO 


Wedgwood's  Government  and  Laws  of  U.  S, 

'A  OompreliOMsfTe  View  of  tbo  Rise,  Progress,  and  Present  OrsMmlaatlMi 

flff  the  State  »isd  Nattomal  GwYcMyafewiftt*^ 

It  eontsins  the  law  to  enable  every  one  to  discharge  with  intelligence  and  fidelity  his  doty  to  the  Stall 
and  to  the  Nation,  and  to  oonduct  his  private  afiairs  with  safety  to  himself  and  justice  to  others.  It  has 
been  submitted  to  the  criticism  of  the  ablest  jurists  who  commend  it  and  iu  objects  most  heartilT  ""^^ 
■eed  of  the  knowledge  presented  is  andeaiablo.    PaiCB— Bound  in  Leather,  law  style,  S3.76 1  Ooilw  % 


,    ns 


*  J.  W.  Schermerhom  &  Co.,  Publishers^ 


SPARKLING   AND    BRIGHT. 


ill 


*'  Best  of  all  IWtogazines  for  Children." 

StJV£&BIiT  IIXtrSTRATED  ! 

win  entei*  on  its  Sixth.  Year  Jan.  IS^S. 


$±•50  a  Tear  ;  15  a  Single  dumber* 


a  its  peculiar  Hoe  it  is  wlihont  a  peer.     We  shaU  spare  no  ezpeme  in  keeping  op  its 
high  character,  and  making  it|  if  possible,  nere  and  more  attractive. 

Svibaei-lbem  fbr  1879,  "vrlifMe  ii»ni«s-an4  monesr  »>«  sent  beft>re  tKe  first  day 
at  December,  will  receive  tbe  last  three  numbers  of  1871  FRKB. 


Send  SSkimp  for  Sample  Copy  containiug  Club  TermSt  Fremium  Ligt^  etc 

TAKB  NOnCB  ALSO  OF  THB  FOLLOWIKO 

let.  To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  largest  nnrober  of  new  Sabscribers  between  the 
let  of  October  and  tbe  1st  of  Jannary,  we  will  give  fbrty- dollars  in  money.  2d.  Tuthe 
person  who  shall  send  us  the  second  largest  namber,  we  will  give  tblrtsr  dollars. 
3d.  To  the'person  who  shall  send  as  the  third  largest  namber,  we  will  give  twenty  dollars. 
4th.  To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  fourth  largest  number,  we  we  will  give  ten  dollars. 
Here  is  a  ctiance  to  earn  a  Premiam  noder  our  regular  Premium  List,  and  to  take  a  prise  in 
money  besides. 

Persons  intending  to  compete  for  these  Prizes  will  please  notify  ns  of  that  faet  in  making 
their  first  remittance.  The  dates  above  specified  refer  to  the  dates  of  8BKDING  the 
'sobBcriptions,  thus  giving  competitors  at  a  distsnce  as  mooh  time  to  work  as  those  near  by. 

Send  io  me  for  Speeimene^  tmd  go  to  work  at  omee. 


CHILDREN'S    BOOKS. 

BOtmS  VOZiUMBft  OF 

THE  HTOSEHTc 

Our  regnlsr  bound  volumes  (each  containing  six  nnmbers)  are  issaed  half-yearly,  on  the 
completion  of  the  number  for  June  and  December. 

Volnmes  1  te  9  are  published,  and  Volume  10  will  soon  be  ready.    Price  91.00. 

We  have  an  edition  of  volumes.  1  to  8,  elegantly  bonnd  in  red,  maroon,  and  green  covers, 
with  a  fl^ilt  side  and  a  handsome  frontispiece. 

49*  This  edition  is  intended  expressly  for  Holiday  Presents,  each  volume  having  a  distinct 
title,  with  none  of  the  typographical  marks  of  a  periodical.    Priee  $1.M. 

We  also  bisd  up  the  two  volumes  of  each  year  into  one  superb  yearly  volume  of  384  pages, 
which  contains  more  than  300  illustrations.  Pour  of  these  yearly  volumes  are  published,  and 
the  fifth  will  be  ready  in  December.    Prtee  $1.75. 

*/  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  Publisher^ 

JOHN  L.  SHOREY, 


A 


A/ 


^hool-Books,  Scliaol  Reeords,  Diaries,  etc., 


BT 


J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


Terms  are  net  oagh^ — Remittances  at  our  risk  in  checks,  or  drafts  to  oar  order, 
^t -office  money  orders,  or  money  sent  by  express. 

( >rders  exceeding  $25  may  go  by  express,  "  C.  O.  D.,"  prorided  about  half  of  the 
'{uiredamoantis  sent  with  the  order,  as  a  guarantee  that  the  books  will  bo  promptly 
Vt^n  on  their  arriraL    In  ooliecting  by  express  we  inyariably  inolnde  ci^ptNss  ofooUectitm. 

The  prices  are  subject  to  the  nsnal  discoonts  of  the  trade. 


Beading  and  Spelling. 


!IILLASD*S  Primer  or  First  Header .'...$9.S4 

Primer .iBdited  In  pnmoQncing Or- 1 80 

Second  Reader  Ithogrsphy  by  IfiDWiifLanuif 60 

Second 86 

Thlid JMI 

Fonrth TO 

Intermediate .75 

Fifth l.K 

Sixth l.iO 

tfcOtJFFET^S   NewBclectlc  PHmer 18 

First  Sclectic  Reader « SO 

Second     "  *         •* v 4C 

Third       "  "     •. S5 

Fourth     "  "      65 

Fifth        "  "      ...........: 1.05 

Sixth        "  "      1.86 

Hiffh  School  "      1.40 

RANDALL'S    Reading  a«d  Elocution.... ^..  1.40 

AANDSlfiS'    Pictorial  Primer,  green  covers 18f 

First  Reader 88 

Second     **     60 

Third       "     75 

Fourth      "    1.90 

Fifth         "     , 1.85 

High  School 1.40 

Tonng  Ladies* 1.40 

maON  Pictorial  Primer 80 

in  Lei^*s  Pronouncing  Orth<w«phy. ^ K 

Reader,  No.  1 88 

No.  1,  in  Leigh's  Pronooncing  Orthography 88 

No.  8. :: '...:......... 50 

No.  8. 75 

Na4 1.86 

No.  5 1.50 

No.  0,  or  Rhetorical  Reader 1 .88 

McOUFFBTS  New  Sclectic  Spelling-Book 80 

8ANBKRS'  New  Speller,  Deflner,  and  Analyser 96 

Test       "       86 

Old Spettlng-Book ;..; M 


SGHOOIi-BQOKS. 

8ANDBBS*  Union  Primaiy  Spelter fUl 

Union  SpeHer »...* M 

WOBCBSTSirB  AemofitaryBpeller...^ • Jl 

Ftimarj '. *. M 

GomprehenslTO... JB 

Pronouncing ..*..;. • M 

OeogTSpby. 

JfiCUBCnC  Prinaqr J8B 

IntennedUte W 

School IM 

UUTOrS  Sleinentuy* ."S 

Itttrodnction Ul 

Intermediate IM 

Oonunon SdiooU- •••• • •••« ••.•••••••.••..•.•.....,.  .........  US 

"  Teachers' Bditlon LS 

flABT*S  Geographical  EzerciMa m 

MITCHELL'S  First  Leaeons ^ JB 

New  Primary,  4to M 

New  Intermediate,  4to lio 

New  School  and  Atlas , tJI 

New  School.    Separately I.fll 

New  School  Atlas.    Separatslj U« 

New  Physical  Geof^phy.    By  Prof.  Brocklesby IM 

New  Ancient,  ISmo •• LB 

Old  Ancient  Atlas..  Separately LS 

Geographical  Qaestion  Book J9I 

WABRBN'S  Primary,  New  Edition .-» 

Common  School,  New  Edition 1J8 

Physical       "  "  1^ 

Geographical  Qaestion  Book .3S 

OhazU,  Blapg,  etc.,  on  SpacsUl  O^ognphical  lAai. 

Orammar. 

GBEENVS  NewSerles.    Ist  Introdnctlon jsn 

U.  English  Grammar. 1.05 

M.  Analysis jg^ 

KESL^  FInt  Lessons .45 

Elementary S 

Shorter  Coarse .75 

Common  Sdiool l.« 

Comprehensive » « 1J5 

McELLIGOTT*S  Tonng  Analyser jq 

Analytical  Mflinal n 

SANDERS' Analysis  of  English  Words jl 

SILL'S  Blank  Parsing  Bcok m 

New  Synthesis  of  Che  English  flenfenee .X5 


Gompodtion  and  Bhetoria 


HARPER'S  Practical  Composition jO 

HARTS  First  Lessons  In        "       .M 

Composition  and  Rhetoric '. IJB 

KRRL'S  "  "    !.« 

NEW1IAN«  Rhetoric l.jf 

History. 

"■JRARD'S  UnitedStates Uj 

FBBLL'S  Concise  School  History  of  the  United  States '  ]  jg 

5*8  Hlstoiy  of  AigtaBd '//   j^H 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

GOODRICH'S  (Charles  A.)  Hittoiy  of  the  United  Suten.    Revised  by  W.  H.  Sesvey $1.51 

American  Child^s  Pictorial  Hlstoiy  ot  the  United  8Utes 84 

Pictorial  HlstoiT  of  the  United  SUtes 1.75 

"  ••  England 1.75 

"  "  Rome 1.75 

"  "  Gieeee 1.75 

••  "  France 1.75 

Fsrley^s  Common  School  Histoiy  of  tlie  Woild 1.75 

PARLBT'S  First  Book  of  HIstoij 1.25 

Second  "  l.» 

Third  *•  l.» 

Umversal        "  1.6S 

WXBBR*S  Oatlines  of  Unirersal  History 8.80 

Aritlmietic. 

BASIS  OF  ARITHMSnC 90 

This  is  a  New  and  Complete  Table-Book,  lijlTin^^ 

I.  AnnrrioN,  SuBTiucnoir,  Multipuoation,  aitd  Divxbiov  Tablks,  wraafftd  on  a  New 
and  Simple  Ptan. 

TL  SlXFLS  FbACTIONS  (to  TWnJTTHS),  FrAOTIOHAL  E^UTTAlAm,  Aia>  MlXXD  NUMBSUS. 

m,  DxcniAL  Fractions  (to  thousandths). 

IV.  Tables  or  Wkights  and  Mxasubbs  (both  old  and  vxtbio  ststbids),  with  Practical 

BzBBCisBS,  requiting  the  actual  use  i^Meaeuree, 

A  book  ft>r  beginners  shonid  conUin  RESULTS,  not  PROCRSSBS.    Leaving  the  latter  for  each 

teacher  to  determine  for  himself.    It  gives  only  the  vundaxbhtal  bacts  of  ariUimetic.    When 

these  are  memorised,  a  sure  foundation  will  be  laid  ft>r  ready  comprehension  of  the  pbinoiplxs  of 

arithmetic.    The  work  is  adapted  to  any  series. 

CRITTBNBICN^S  Commercial $1.50 

Key  to  Commeitlal 1.00 

FARRAR'S  Arithmetical  Problems 75 

KEY  to  Farrsr^B  Problems 75 

FELTEITS  First  Lessons 85 

Primary 80 

with  answers 86 

Intellectual 45 

Intermediate 75 

with  answeni 80 

Grammar  School 90 

with  answers 05 

Practical 1.00 

ROBINSON'S  Progressive  Table-Book , 80 

Progressive  Primary 85 

First  Lessons  in  Mental  and  Written 40 

Progressive  Intellectual 40 

RndimenU  of  Written 44 

Progressive  Practical 94 

Key  to  Practical 90 

Progressive  Higher 1.88 

Key  to  Higher 1.85 

Arithmetical  Examples 75 

WALTON'S  Arithmetical  Table 10 

Sliding  Slate  to  accompany  Arithmetical  Table 10 

Key  to  Arithmetical  Table.    Parti 88 

Partn 56 

Primary 86 

Intellectual 48 

Illustrative  Practical 95 

Key  to  Illastrative  Practical 85 

Written * 

Kev  to  Written 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Algebra, 

BAILEY*8  New  Blementary $1JS 

Key  to  Blementary 1JO0 

The  stodent  csonot  And  the  beginning  of  anj  wience  too  etfj.  In  Algebra,  the  beginner  nuift 
leem  a  pecallar  Umgaage,  detennine  new  principles,  and  accostom  himeelf  to  a  new  mode  of 
reasoning.  Hence,  Bailey^s  Algebra  is  diflhse  in  explanation^  and  is  so  clear  that  a  pnpli  of 
twelve,  lluniliar  with  the  principles  of  Arithmetic,  can  ondentspd  it,  eren  without  a  teacher. 

The  following  principles  are  obsenred:  To  introduce  only  whal  properiy  belonga  to  aa 
^mnerUary  work ;  to  adhere  strictly  to  a  methodical  arrangemcut ;  to  introdace  erery  new  prind* 
pie  distinctly  by  itself,  that  the  learner  may  encounter  but  one  difficulty  at  a  time;  to  deduce  the 
rules  ftom  practical  exercises,  and  to  state  them  distinctly  aod  in  form ;  to  give  a  great  Tariety  of 
questions  for  practice  under  each  rule ;  to  soIto  or  fliUy  explain  all  quastloiis  which  inToIro  a  new 
principle,  or  the  new  application  of  a  principle ;  to  show  the  reason  of  erery  step,  without  per- 
plexing the  learner  with  abstruse  demonstrations ;  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  Algebraic  calculatioaa, 
and  their  correctness,  by  a  ftequent  refbrenoe  to  nmben,  and  linaDy,  to  adTanee  from  simple  to 
difficult  problems  in  such  manner  as  may  folly  exercise  the  powers  of  the  learner,  without  dis- 
couraging him. 

BaUey's  oonUins  as  much  Algebra  as  most  leaners  reqidre. 

BOBINSOirS  New  Elementary $L5D 

Key  to  Hew  Blementaty «...  LS 

University Ltt 

Key  to  UnlTerstty UB 

New  University SJB 

Key  to  NewUnivenity 19 


Geometry^  Trigonometiyy  eto. 


HILL*S  First  Lessons  in  Geometry , .45 

Second  Book  "  W 

MARK^S  First  Lessons  in  Geometry JO 

BOBINBON^a  New  Geometry  and  Trigonometry SJS 

Surveying  and  Navigation US 

Analytical  Geometry  and  Conic  Sections s 115 

New  DiiDerentisl  and  Integral  Calculus Ifit 

Qeometiy,  separate IJS 

Trigonometry,  separate \M 

Key  to  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  Analytical  Geometry  and  Conic  Sections, 

Surveying  and  Navigation.  .< IS 

Katbematical  Operations IM 


Book-keeping. 


BBTANT  AND  STRATTON*S  Common  School 1.11 

Blanks  to  do .» 

High  School 1S0 

Blanks  to  do 1» 

Counting-house 8.15 

Blanks  to  do 4.90 

FULTON  AND  £ASTMAN*S  Book-keeping IJB 

Blanks,  Merchant's  fbrm,8inset M 

Meehsntc*s  fbrm,  8  in  set M 

L0OMI8*S  Rome  Book-keeping J5 

MATHBW*S  Practical  Book-keeping M 

^Blanks  to  do 84 

Key  to  Book-keeping .84 

University  Book-keeping IBD 

Blanks  to  do 181 

Key  to  do IM 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Physiology. 


CUTTER'S  (Mrs.)  Asatomy  and  Fbyaiolacr $0.60 

(CalTln)  FintBook 80 

**       Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene. 1.70 

"       New  Analytical  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene 1.00 

DALTOITS  Physlolofcy  and  Hygiene , 1.90 

DRAPER'S  "  "       Abridged.... 1.50 

HtJXLET  A  TOUM AITS  Physiology  and  Hygiene 1.75 

HTTCHCOOK'S  Anatomy  and  Physiology 1.60 


Botany. 


CHAPHAirS  Floni  of  the  Soathern  United  SlaCea 3.00 

GRAT'B  How  PlanU  Grow 1.18 

Lessons  in , 1.80 

School  and  Field  Book 2.60 

Manual 2.86 

Lessons  and  Mannal,  1  vol 8.00 

Manoal,  with  Mosses 8.75 

Field,  Forest,  and  Garden 8.00 

Stmctnral 8.50 


Natural  Philosophy. 


OOOLBT*S 1.B0 

HOOKER'S 1.50 

PARKER'S  JoTenUe— Part  I  88 

Part  n 56 

Natnral— Part  m , 1.75 

SWIFTS— Part  1 60 

Part  n 56 

SILLDCAN'S  Physics,  or  Natnral  Philosophy 8.B0 

WELLS*  Scienee  of  Common  Things 1.90 

Natural 1.60 


Ohemistiy. 


BARKER'S  Text-Book  of  Elementary 1.75 

OOOLEY'S 1.25 

BLIOT  A  STORER'S  Inoiganic 2.75 

900KER'S-Part  1 90 

Futn 1.50 

glLLDCAN'S 2.00 

WELLS'  Principles '. 1.60 


Astronomy. 


BURRTTT'S  Geography  of  the  Hewf«M .... .' 1.25 

Atlas  to  accompany  it 1.25 

Xn>DLE'8  Short  Course ..; 90 

New  Elementary 1.50 

XATTISON'S  Primary 80 

High  School 1.25 

BOBINSON'S  University 2.75 

SMITH'S  Ulnstratcd J.ta 

POCKET  PLANISPHERE,  for  Students  of  Astronomy  and  Navigators • 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

This  U  the  cheapest  and  moU  convenient  meant  ever  devitedfor  Identifying  ike  Fixed  Start. 
It  codbUU  of— 

(a.)  A  light,  BtroDg  card,  abont  foar  inches  ■qnare,  cairyiBf;  an  accurate  circampolar  Star-X^^ 
varroanded  by  a  circle  of  the  months  sabdiTided  for  the  days ;  and 

(b.)  A  smaller  circular  card,  carrying  the  hoars  of  the  day,  and  an  open  space,  leineauiUf 
the  horizon. 

These  two  cards  are  attached  at  the  centre,  so  as  to  tarn  one  on  the  other. 

This  form— a  simplification  of  Ba171>zn*s  improvement  of  the  original  Fiantsphere  inTented 
by  the  celebrated  astronomer  Bods,  in  1786— answers  the  same  purpose  aa  the  lai^  Planlspberea, 
costing  twelve  times  as  much.  In  addition  to  cheapness,  this  Planisphere  has  the  fkuther  ad^ 
tage  of  being  so  small  and  light,  as  to  be  easily  carried  In  the  pockeL 

The  PocxxT  Plakisphebs  is  used  as  follows : 

To  bring  to  view  the  principal  Stars  visible  at  any  given  night  and  hoar,  torn  the 
card  so  as  to  bring  the  hour  of  observation  to  correspond  with  the  given  time  of  y^ur  on  tiie 
lower  card.  The  (q>en  space  will  then  exhibit  the  stars  of  the  first  and  second  magnitodea  above 
the  horison  at  the  specified  time.  If  the  card  be  held  fkce  downward  above  the  head  of  the 
observer,  with  the  N.  point  toward  the  north,  it  will  exhibit  the  stars  in  their  poeitaosia  rdJattve 
to  the  real  horizon. 

The  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  are  numbered  on  the  Star-Hap  in  the  order  of  tbek  bdl- 
liancy,  ftom  1  to  IS.  The  key  to  the  identification  of  the  stars  Is  given  on  the  back  of  the 
Planisphere. 


Geology  and  Mineralogy. 


DANA'S  Text-Book  of  Geology flOl 

Manual  of  Geology S.OI 

Mineralogy,  Half  Turkey , <lOI 

Manual  of  Mineralogy,  revised  edition,  8vo 10.01 

mTCHCOCK*S  Geology L«§ 

HOOKBR'S  Geology  and  Mineralogy IM 

TENNBY'S  Geology US 

WELLS*  Geology L» 


Natural  ffistory. 


GOODBIGH'S  Mctorial  Natural  History L-S 

HOOKER'S  Child's  Book  of  Nature ICO 

Natural  History 1.50 

TENNBY'S  Natural  History  of  Animals. %M 

Manual  of  Zoology SJ9 


Mental  and  Moral  Fliilosophy. 


ABEROROMBIE'S  Intellectaal X.OB 

Moral Lfl6 

HICKOKS*  Moral  Science IJO 

Science  of  the  Mind IJO 

HOPKINS'  Moral  Science l.» 

PORTERS*  Human  Intellect MO 

WATTS'  On  the  Mind  (Emmerson's) .45 

WmSLOW'S  Intellectual  PhUoeophy 1.0 

French  and  German. 

Prendu 

BEGINNING  FRENCH,  by  Ahn  and  Beleae OOO 

BEGINNER'S  FRENCH  Reader— A  Companion  to  Beginning fiO 

BELLINGER  AND  WITCOMB— Guide  to  Conversation .« 

"'"SSUT'S  French  Word  and  Phrase  Book m 


80H00L-B00EB. 

FASQUELLFS  Introdactoiy  French  Coarae $0.90 

lATger  **  "      Rerlsed 1.88 

Ctilloqalal  **      Beader l.« 

Ifanaalof  "   •  Ooovenatioii l.tt 

TeleniMiae l.«6 

Da  BUM  Napoleon 1 .96 

Racine 1.* 

FISHER'S  Easy  French  Reading i-  1.00 

HOWARD'S  Aid  to  French  Compoeition l.» 

I^  GRAND  FERE  (French  Readei) 1.80 

OTTO'S  French  Grammar  ReytMd l.TO 

SADLER'S  Translation  Exercises— English  into  French.; 1.S5 

WILLIAMS'  Conversations— Sor  Le  Grand  Pdre 1.50 


G«rmaii. 

CL*8  Oral  Method  with  German 1.75 

OTTO'S  German  Conversations '. 75 

Beginning  German 1.00 

German  Grammar  Complete 1 .75 

WITOOMB'S  AND  OTTO'S  Galda  to  CoaversaUon 75 

WOODBURY'S  New  Method  with  the  German 1.88 

Shorter  Coarse     "  "       IM 

Method  for  Germans  to  learn  English 1.40 

Elementary  German  Reader IX 

Eclectic  German  Reader. 1.56 


OlassioaL 

lifttiB. 

FISCHER'S  New Utin Manual.    FartL    ForBegtaners $1.95 

This  hook  revolotioniaes  the  stndy  of  Latin.  It  presents  a  nw  method.  It  does  not  claim  to 
open  ap  a  **  Royal  road  to  learning,"  nor  will  it  yield  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Latin  in  '*  six  easy 
lessons ;"  bat  it  will  aid  the  papU  to  acquire  the  Latin  language  by  the  most  no^vntf  method  pos- 
sible, "  short  of  hearing  it  spoken  in  the  Fomrn,  or  at  the  batlis  of  Ancient  Rome."  It  is  highly 
commended  by  some  of  the  best  teachers  and  scholars. 

FISCHER'S  New  Latin  Book.    Partll $1.75 

These  works  are  very  highly  appreciated  by  the  best  scholars,  and  are  in  use  in  some  of  oar  best 
schools. 

CHASE  AND  8TUART*S  aasslcal  Series : 

CjtSAB's  Commentaries,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  Lexicon,  Geo- 
graphical Index,  Map  of  Gaol,  Plan  of  Bridge,  etc $1.15 

YiBocL's  ^neid,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  Metrical  Index,  Remarks 

on  Classical  Versification,  Index  of  Proper  Names,  etc 1.80 

,  CicsBo's  Select  Orations,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  Life  of  Cicero, 

List  of  Consols  daring  his  Life.  Plan  of  Roman  Fornm,  etc 1.S5 

HoRACx's  Odes,  Satires,  and  Epistles,  with  Explanatory  Notes, 
Metrical  Key,  lUid  Ii^ttz  of  Proper  Names 1.50 

Sallust's  Cataline  and  Jngorthlne  War 1.96 

Six  Books  of  JBneid,  with  Lsxioon 1J» 


ARNOLD'S  First  Greek  Book.    19mo 1.95 

Greek  Prose  Composition.    13mo 1 .60 

Second  Greek  Prose  Composition.    19nio l.(^ 

Greek  Reading-Book.    Edited  by  Spencer.    l9mo ' 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

BOISE'S  Bzerclses  Id  Greek  ProM  CompotitioB.    Itaio $LM 

Notes  on  Fir»t  Three  Books  of  the  Anabaeit  of  Xeoophon LSB 

HADLET'S  New  Ureek  Grammar.    ISmo %.m 

HARKNESS' First  Greek  Book .' tJS§ 

HERODOTUS.    With  Notes  by  Professor  Johnson.    ISmo U» 

KUHNER'S  Greek  Grammar.    By  Edwards  and  Taylor.    New  Improved  edition,    llmo SjOO 

Elementary  Greek  Grammar «. IjSI 

Questions  on  Kahner's  Elementary  Greek  Grammar JO 

KENDRICK'S  Greek  Introdnction M 

OWENS'  Xenophon's  Anabasis.    A  new  and  enlarged  edition,  with  Bameroas  referenooa  to 

KnhnerV,  Crosby's,  and  Hadley's  Gnunmaiv.    l&mo tilO 

Homer's Illiad.    TSOpages.    ISmo t.80 

Greek  Reader.    ISmo t.00 

Homer's  Odyssey.    10th  edition.    ISmo tM 

Thncydldes,  with  Map.    'ZOOpages.    19mo«^ t^ 

Xenophon's  Cyropsedia.    8th  edition.    ISmo 1410 

PLATO'S  Apology  and  Crito ;  in  Greek,  with  English  Notes.    By  Professor  L.  Tyler IM 

PLUTARCH  on  the  Delay  of  the  Deity  in  Punishing  the  Wicked t» 

SPENCER'S  Greek  Praxis IM 

Diotionaries  and  Lexicons. 

Bngllsh. 

WEBSTER'S  Pocket,  New  Edition,  Dlnstrated,  doth .7S 

"  **  "  roan  flexible JS 

**  "  roan  tacks IjOO 

Army  and  Navy,  cloth M 

•*       "       »       tncks IJB 

Pnmaxy < .6S 

Common  School « M 

High  School l.» 

Academic .* tM 

Coanting-Hoase 8JS0 

"  **      halfturkey &(» 

"      half  Russia S.XIO 

National  Pictorial 6.00 

Quarto  Illustrated  Unabridged 11.00 

WORCESTER'S  School M 

Elementary 1.15 

Comprehensive » 1.80 

Academic lLt5 

Universal  and  Critical ; 4.S7 

quarto.  Sheep 10.00 

Buffed  Sh^ep 10L90 

half  Turkey  Morocco UlOO 

half  RussU 11.00 

fhll  Turkey  Morocco 16.00 

tall  Rossla •. 1«l3S 

SPIERS   AND   SURENNE'S  Complete   French-English  and    fogUsh-French   Dictionary, 

MOOpages.    Half  Morocco 6.00 

Standard  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  French  and  English 
lAugnages.    School  Mition IM 


ADLER'S  Abridged  German-English  and  English-German  Dictionary.    810  pages 6.00 

Gennan-Engli«h  and  English-German  Dictionary.    Half  Morocco 1.B0 


Latin. 

^llEWS*  Latln-Eaglish  Lexicon.   8fo,  sheep COO 

'8  Cbwctical  Dictionary.    8vo,  sheep 6.00 

lAtin-English  and  Boj;ll9h4<aUn  Dictionary.    8to t.SO 

AND  ARNOLD'S  iBoglish-Utia  Iiezioon.    bvo,  sheep G.OO 

*S  Latin-SncUsh  Dictionaiy 0.00 

Ghreek.    ' 

78  Greek-BnglLih  and  Boglith-Oreek  Lexicon 7.00 

£^-^KX»DBLL  AND  8COTT*S  Greek  Lexicon.   8vo,  sheep 0.00 

'SOS'S  English-Greek  Lexicon 7.00 


£IN  PBJEIPABATION.l 


Hasteipieces  in  Ss^isli  Literature. 

What  shall  we  read  ?  i9>beooining  a  serious  qnestioB.    One  can  hardlj  flod  tiind  for  the 

ily  newspapers,  nmch  less  for  even  a  glance  over  the  pages  of  all  the  neir  books.  Bat 
bell  one  surveys  the  accumnlation  of  literary  treasures  in  a  large  Hbraiy,  he  shimks  in 
despair  from  an  effort  to  make  them  his  own.  The  only  resource  is  to  select,  and  it  is  a 
^ood  rule  to  always  "get  the  best." 

The  productions  that  bavo  stood  the  test  of  ttne  and  of  moltiptted  erttictsms,  asd  are 
veOQgnixed  as  masterpiecos,  are  comparatively  few.  Whatever  else  ntuiy  be  omitled,  no 
intciligont  man  can  afford  to  be  unacqnaittted  with  these.  But  In  the  text-book#  of 
ISnglish  Literature  one  of  two  imperfections  is  almost  always  present.  The  first  arises 
ixom  an  attempt  to  give,  by  mere  description,  correct  and  vivid  ideas  of  literary  creations ; 
su  if  one  should  seek  to  impart  a  clear  knowledge  and  awaken  a  jast  appreciation  of  the 
particular  works  in  an  art-gallery  by  merely  talking  about  them  to  one  who  had  never 
seen  them.  A  more  common  mistake  is  the  endeavor  to  bring  all  the  prominent  authors 
within  the  scope  of  the  student's  observation.  Under  this  process  the  book  becomes  little 
moro  than  a  "  dictionary  of  poctioal  quotations,"  and  of  smart  or  eloquent  sayings  in 
prose.  To  use  our  former  oomparison,  it  is  an  art-gallery  which  exhibits  nothing  but 
fragments ;  a  foot  of  the  Veml9  de  Mediei,  a  devil  fVom  Michael  Angdo's  Last  Jndffment, 
a  marble  chip  teom  the  Parthenon — in  fine,  a  multitude  of  specimens  in  all  d'^gfocs  of 
mutilation. 

To  obviate  these  faults  wo  most,  in  the  ilrst  piaco,  give  none  but  acknowledged  Mas- 
TERPISCS8,  admitting  very  sparingly,  if  at  all,  the  works  of  living  authors.  Secondly, 
wc  must  give,  whenever  practicable,  prodnctlons  that  are  complete  in  themselves.  Thirdly, 
in  onler  to  keep  the  book  within  dimensions  that  shall  ^  convenient  for  class  use,  the 
number  of  selections  must  be  somewhat  limited,  and  addit\oual  scries  must  be  published, 
in  separate  volumes. 

Masterpieces  in  Snglish  Ziiteratare,  ^iirst  Series,  is  the  title  of  a  text-book  con- 
structed on  this  plan,  and  is  ir^  a  forward  state  of  preparation.  It  will  be  speedily  followed 
by  other  scries. 

A  brief  biography  is  given  of  each  author  from  whoso  works  a  selection  is  taken,  and 
copious  explanatory  and  critical  notc«  aocMplmy'  ihe  different  pieces. 

As  no  test  of  a  pupil's  appracfatlon  of  a  pateage  Is  better  than  to  require  him  to  nod 
it  aloud  with  due  attention  to  delivctj-,  such  a  compilatidn  U  one  of  the  best  books  for 
dail  in  oral  expression.  All  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  the  author  should  find  utterance 
in  the  voiee.  This  practice  can  hacdiy  be  too  strongly  aiged.  To  iooUitate  this  driii  a 
brief  prriiminaty  treatise  is  contained  in  the  first  series,  showing  the  elements  and  princi- 
ples of  vocal  expression,  with  striking  examples  to  illnstraw  their  applicarion. 

This  work  is  being  developed  by  a  scholar  of  first-rate  ability,  and  will,  %\ithout  doubt, 
prove  acceptable  to  all  of  the  better  schools.    Due  announcement  of  its  publication  -"^^ 


1.M 


School  Siarks,  Eecords,  etc 

Diarias. 

BCHOOL  DIART,  No.  1  (Ibr  pvpilt),  Six  Months*  ase inrloe,  perdcwen, 

SCHOOL  DIART,  No.  9,  same  ms  No.  1,  with  Blcnks  for  CommoDlcatlon  between 

Teacher  and  Parent price,  per  dosen, 

8TRONO*S  SCHOLAR*8  DIART,  for  the  ase  of  all  who  go  to  School,  is  designed  to 
exercise  the  yonng  hi  the  piactlce  of  making:  a  daily  record  of  Items  and  event*.  It 
cultivatee  and  strengthens  habits  of  obeenration  and  accitracy.  Such  a  record,  fhlth- 
IhUy  kept,  will  prove  a  history  of  the  wiiter'a  life,  its  valae  increasing  with  paesintg 
years.  It  contains— I.  Specimen  pages  of  a  Diary,  snggesting  the  manner  of  making 
.  daily  entries.  II.  Rnles  and  Maxims  for  Papils.  III.  Sabjects  for  Oompositfona, 
with  simple  saggestlons.   IV.  Rales  for  Capital  Letters.    V.  Rules  for  PDnctnatloo. 

Price,  (Specimen  copy  by  mall,  prepaid,  SOc) per  dozen,    ^56 

THB  MODEL  SCHOOL  DI^RY "  1.05 

THE  COMPLBTfi  SCHOOL  DIABT...: ^  !••• 

JbOMtd& 

GENERAL  RECORD  OP  RECITATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. eMsh,    4.#« 

RECITATION  RECORD,  or  CLASS-BOOK.    SOpagea ^^       l.SS 

TOWLB'S  COMPREHENSIVE  SCHOOL  RECORD,  woa  OmAwm  Scbool,  pnamOng 
at  one  view,  upon  same  sheet,  a  Daily,  Weekly,  and  Monthly  Sammary  of  Attend- 
ance, Tardiness,  Deportment,  Scholarship,  together  with  standing  of  each  papil,    !.#• 


Begifltf 


;er8. 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST,  to  ihow  total  vamber  of  days*  and  months*  attendance  of  eaeh 

pnptldoring  theyear.    8l>page»,  Indexed 1*TS 

ALPHABETICAL  REGISTER.    840  pages,  indexed S*7S 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  DAILY,  WEEKLY,  AND  QUARTERLY  REGISTER.... 90 

DISCHARGE  BOOK.    48pa^s «• 

ROUGH  REGISTER,  or  ADMISSION  BOOK,    4Spages M 

SHAWNS  SCH0LAR*8  REGISTER  is  a  complete  record  for  the  pnpU.  It  Is  arranged 
for  a  Daily  Record  of  the  PapU's  Attendance,  Condact,  and  RecltatioQS  for  fourteen 
weeks.  After  this  follows  an  Abstract  for  the  Term,  in  which  the  whole  is  so  con- 
densed that  the  comparative  standing  of  the  pupil  for  the  term  may  be  observed 
at  a  glance.  The  labor  of  preparing  a  dally  record  too  often  proves  a  serious  tax 
upon  the  teacher^s  time.  Shaw's  Scholar^s  Register  obviates  this  dffflcnlty  by  having 
each  papll  keep  his  own  record.  After  a  lesson  has  been  redted  It  is  to  be  marked 
in  the  proper  space  by  the  pupil  with  a  Uad  pmoU.  The  teadier  ean  mark  with  it^ 
each  changes  as  are  needed,  make  the  average  for  the  week,  and  carry  it  forward  to 
the  Abstract.  On  this  Abstract  there  are  spaces  for  the  parent  to  make  remarica, 
and  specify  weekly  ths  Hms  given  to  study  at  fume.  The  correct  use  of  the  Scholar^a 
Register  will  save  the  teaeher^s  time,  will  stimnhtte  the  pnpll  to  morepoaetnal  attend- 
ance, to  bettor  condact,  and  to  better  leseons.  He  will  be  cafefol  that  his  own  hand 
may  not  be  required  to  record  IrregnlaHtiea,  misdemeanors,  or  poor  lessons. 

Price,  (Specimen  bymall.  10c.) per  doaen,    1.00 

TOE  TEACHER'S  MODEL  POCKET  REGISTER  AND  GRADE  BOOK,  adapted  to 

any  grade  of  school,  firom  Primary  to  College.    Handsomely  bonnd  in  fine  doth 6S 

DAILY  ATTENDANCE  AND  WEEKLY  REPORT  BOOK.    lOOpages S.50 

SCHOLARS*  WEEKLY  REPORTS Sheets,  per  hundred,    1.50 

SCHOLARS'  MONTHLY  REPORTS Sheets,  per  hundred,    1.50 

BoUf^books. 

MODEL  ROLL-BOOK,  Na  1,  eoncUnlng  a  Record  of  Attendfkuce,  Deportment,  Orthog- 
raphy, Reading,  Penmanship,  InteUectoal  Arithmetic,  Pr^tical  Arithmetic,  Geog- 
raphy, Grammar,  Parsing,  and  History,  and  blanks  for  special  studies  not  enumer> 
ated 5»00 

MODEL  ROLL-BOOK,  No.  t,  for  High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Seminaries,  oonUinIng 
a  record  of  all  the  atndles  mentioned  in  No.  1,  with  Bkxmtlon,  Algabim.  GenaieUy, 
Composition,  Preach,  LatU,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  and  bhinks  for  special  etndiea 
not  enumerated 5«0^ 

ROLL-BOOK,  or  .CLASS  ATTENDANCE  BOOK.    dOpages 1.S5 


Amttican  School  Sialfl|g<&e  Series. 

» 

No.  !•— Original  Dialogues.    Contents; 

1  •  THE  80H00L-BOTS'  TRIBITNAL.-~Sopho8,  the  Jad^e ;  Tim  Tronblesome,  Bill  Bra^,  Simon 
S&npid,  Robin  Kosac,  Granville  Qoahead,  Hiwm  Holdbackt  Smesl  Thinker,  Lawrence  Lazy,  First 
./k.^tezidant,  Beoond  Attendant.  ' 

S.  THE  STRAIGHT  MARK.— Mr.  Bobm*  a  new  Teacher,  and  aereral  School  Boya. 

8*  FASHIONABLE  EDUCATION ;  or,  Thk  Adoptsd  Child.— Mrs.  Belmont ;  EUen.  her  eldest 
^laingrbter;  Sophia^er  ywang  daughter,  aboat  ten  Years  old;  Mary,  her  yoonaest,  aboat  aljc ;  Jean- 
x&ette,  her  niece ;  Hester  Foster,  her  adopted  chUd ;  Mrs.  Montrort,  a  Mend  of  the  fiimily ;  Misa 
^oldforth.  Miss  Moonscmck,  and  Miaa  Fantast,  three  maiden  ladies,  members  of  the  "  Ladles' 
OwTentioo." 

4.  THE  **•  ETA  PI  SOCIBTT.*^— Pwcy  JohnMn,  a  good  scholar ,-  Charlie  Scott,  a  amart  t>oy  t 
"^Vlllle  White,  a  small  boy ;  Qeoiga  lioe,  Henry  Bogars ,  and  Mr.  Hnntar,  Uie  teacher. 

5.  THE  ROCKVILLB  PETITION.-Mr.  Eastoo,  Editor  of  the  ''BookvUle  Joornal;'*  Mrs. 
EEaatoB,  Bd1tor*a  wUb ;  Mn.  Flllabnry,  Doctor's  wllb ;  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Menihant^s  witb ;  Mrs.  fiar- 
nuird,  an  old  lady,  somewhat  deaf ;  MUa  TwItoMl  and  Mils  ^gftii^  MMm  ladiaa;  BmnaUn- 
eoln,  a  ediool-giri ;  ofttce  boy  and  servant. 

6*  FUGGE.— ^*  Prof.,**  a  school -boy  of  proibselonal  amhltlon;  Pnm.  a  school-boy  of  poetical 
mmbitioa;  Ned,  Judge,  and  other  school-boys ;  Mr.  Whim^le,  the  teacher. 

T«  RTJ9FER,  THE  BORE.— RnfTer,  a  bore ;  Barlde  and  Joe,  intimates ;  Bernard  and  Fklmle, 
fttenda  of  #oe,  and  aehooMKqra. 

8*  EXAMINATION  DAT  AP  SfcADAMS  8 AYAHTE'S.- Madame  Stwmte  and  sevenl  yoong 
lad  ies,  her  papils. 

S.  THE  PRIZE  POEM.— Grant,  Iiane,  IVotting,  and  other  school-boya  f  Mr.  Qyesanears,  the 
teacher. 

10.  WILLIAM  RAY'S  HISTOBT  UUBSON.-Sereral  school-boys. 

11.  SI^NG.— Kate  MesrUl,  a  school-girl:  Lizzie,  ^te's  Uttle  sister;  Mary  Williams,  K^tft'a 
consia ;  dirry,  bfrother  of  Katennd  Uzaie ;  Ifailph. 

IS.  BOMINITIC  6EOaRAPHT-(sald  to  have  been  prepared  ibr  the  late  eachitalUon  in  Btow^ 
town  Acadsnii^— Teacher  and  sevenl  popils. 

1 8.  ''  NOT  AT  HOME.*'— Emma,  Jane,  EUen,  Miss  Briggs,  Miss  Feny,  Bridget. 

14.  THE  QUEEN^a  ENGLISH.— Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  Brown,  Maiy  Smith.  Jemima  Brown,  Misa 
St.  Chdr,  Miss  Gordon,  Miss  Qnham. 

It  U  bo^HMl  l»  Piip«r  9cnr«ri«    Fd^  4P  o«alm 

IVo.  9.— The  (Jem  Dialognes— Original  and  Selected.    Contents : 

1  •  THE  SONG.— Class  of  boys  and  girls ;  little  girl  dressed  in  white  and  decorated  with  flowers. 
S.  OUR  LITTLE  FRED.— Little  Fred,  Mr.  Corporal,  and  company  eTseldieie.  8.  ALWAYS  IN 
TROUBLE-WiUiam  and  Josepn.  4.  A  BOY  127  BROADWAY.— Robert  and  WilUam.  5.  A 
BAINY  DAY.— Sarah,  Flora,  Lizzie,  and  Lanra.  6.  A  SHORT  DIALOGUE.— John  and  George. 
7.  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  8CHOOL.-Bella,  Addle,  Lacy,  Anna,  Mary.  8.  CONFESSIMO  A 
FAULT.— Jamea,  Robert,  and  Edward.  ••  DRAWING  CUTS.— Fear  boys,  Oark,  Robeit,  Wil. 
11am,  and  Samnel.  10*  DOMESTIC  SCENE.— Mother,  Lnqr,  Mhinie,  William,  John,  Mrs.  M^* 
1 1  •  FIVE  OLD  MAIDS'  HISTO^Y^lat,  ^,  <d,  4th,  5tb  old  maid.  1  »•  IN  THE  PRESSROOM. 
-Press,  T.  AW.  18*  OH,  FLING  NOT  THE  RECEIPT  AWAY.— Martin  and  Joseph.  14.  OUR 
FATHER'S  CARE— A  CoacnRT  EzaRcui.-Class  in  Intent's  department.  1  o.  PLAYING  NEW 
SETTLEMENT.-Jaroes,  Geoive, William,  Dick,Tom,  Prank,  Sam,  and  Tim.  1  «•  SPEAK  WHAT 
YOU  MEAN.— Fanny,  Lanra,  and  Clara.  1 7.  SAMBO'S  NAME  AND  TRADE.— Sambo  and  John« 
each  with  faces  blscked.  18*  THE  SPELLING  CLASS.— Teacher  and  class.  19.  SHREWD.— 
Child  and  Stranger.  80.  THE  IRISH  SCHOOL-MASTER. —Teddy,  the  School-maPter:  Gerald, 
Paddy,  Felix,  the  pnplls.  81 .  THEY  SAY.— Mr.  Tattle  and  Mr.  Rollins.  88.  THE  MILLER  OF 
MANSFIELD.— King,  Miller,  Conrtler.  88.  THE  SSCRET.-Hetty  and  Mary.  84.  THE  EVIL 
ADVISER— Thomas  and  Frank.  85.  TO  UVE.-Snsan,  Mary,  Alice.  86.  THE  RAINY  MAY- 
DAY.-Gronp  of  children  prepared  for  a  plMiie.  8T.  TALKING  LATIN.— Mann  Green,  Sam 
Slick,  Nabal,  Arabella.  2S*  THE  IITTLB  SI8TBB8.— Mother,  Edith,  Smily,  Women.  99.  THM 
SOLDIER'S  RlgrUHN.- Ulr.  Hanafofid  and  wllb,  Ckplain  Hanaftnd,  Rosa  Beaamond.  Jay  Peivlngs, 
Silph  Fielding,  SoMier,  and  Fairtee.  80.  THBflBST  STEP.-^Two  ttiidenta.  Barton  and  Tiwneh. 
81.  UNGROUNDED  SUSPICIONS.-€hailes,  William,  and  Flank.  88.  WISHBS.-Motker  and 
child.  88.  WORDS.-.  JnHa  and  Emma.  84.  WHAT  A  CHILD  CAN  DO.— FMber  and  child. 
85.  WHAT  AILS  THE  30Y  f— Ftal  and  Jota.  M.  WBIUNO  OOMPOfimON.' 
her  instmctor. 
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No.  S  of  thb  Dialogne  Series  is  in  preparation^  and  wHl  be  published  next  year. 


School  Diaries,  Records,  etc 

Diaries. 

SCHOOL  DIARY,  No.  1  (flw  pnpilB),  Six  Months*  ase prioe,  per< 

SCHOOL  DIART,  No.  S,  eame  «8  No.  1,  with  Blanks  for  Commanfcatioa 

Teacher  and  Parent price,  per  docen,    !••# 

STRONG'S  SCHOLAR'S  DLARY,  for  the  use  of  all  who  go  to  School,  is  designed  to 
exercise  the  ymmf^  in  the  practice  of  making  a  daily  record  of  items  and  events.  It 
cnltivatef  and  strengthens  hahits  of  observation  and  accuracy.  Soch  a  record,  Mth« 
folly  kept,  will  prove  a  history  of  the  wiiter^a  life,  its  value  increasing  with  pag^ims 
years.  It  contains— I.  Specimen  pages  of  a  Diary,  snggesiing  the  manner  of  «wirf«ny 
.  daily  entries.  II.  Rales  and  Maxims  for  Popils.  III.  Sabjects  for  Comporitlatt^ 
with  simple  saggestions.   IV.  Rules  for  Capital  Letters.    V.  Rules  for  PODctnatioti. 

Price,  (Specimen  copy  by  mail,  prepaid,  SOc.) per  dosea,    S*M 

THE  MODEL  SCHOOL  DL^RY **  !.« 

THE  COMPLBTfi  SCHOOL  DIARY...;' 

Bi0oord8. 

GENERAL  RECORD  OP  RECITATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

RECITATION  RECORD,  or  CLASS-BOOK.    SOpagea •*       l.ta 

TOWLB'S  COMPREHENSIVE  SCHOOL  RECORD,  fob  Gbamd  ScaooL,  pteaenti^ 
at  one  view,  npon  same  sheet,  a  Daily,  Weekly,  and  Monthly  Sommaiy  of  Attend- 
ance, Tardiness,  Deportment,  Scholarship,  together  with  standing  of  each  popil,    !••• 


Begist 


;er8. 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST,  to  rtiow  total  nnmberof  days*  and  months*  attendance  of 

poplldoring  the  year.    80  pages,  indexed l.TS 

ALPHABETICAL  REGISTER.    d40  pages,  indexed S,fi 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  DAILY,  WEEKLY,  AND  QUARTERLY  REGISTER .t» 

DISCHARGE  BOOK.    4B  pa^s M 

ROtrOH  REGISTER,  or  ADMISSION  BOOK,    4Spages •• 

SHAWNS  SCROLAR*8  REGISTER  is  a  complete  record  for  the  papil.    It  Is  arranged 
for  a  Dally  Record  of  the  PnpU's  Attendance,  Condact^  and  Recitations  for  ibwtccn 
weeks.    After  this  foUows  an  Abstract  for  the  Term,  in  wliich  the  whole  is  so  con- 
densed that  the  comparative  standing  of  the  pupil  for  the  term  may  be  obterred 
at  a  glance.    The  labor  of  preparing  a  daily  record  too  often  proves  a  serioas  tax 
upon  the  teacher's  time.   Shaw's  Scholar's  Register  obviates  this  dfAcnlty  by  bavin; 
each  pupil  keep  his  own  record.    After  a  lesson  has  been  recited  it  is  to  be  marinsd 
in  the  proper  space  by  the  popll  with  a  itad  pmoU.    The  teadier  can  mark  with  ittk 
SDCh  changes  as  are  needed,  make  the  average  for  the  week,  and  carry  it  forward  to 
the  Abstract.    On  this  Abstract  there  are  spaces  for  the  parent  to  make  remarics, 
and  specify  weekly  the  time  given  to  etitdy  at  home.    The  correct  use  of  the  Scholar's 
Register  will  save  the  teacher's  time,  will  stimulate  the  pupfl  to  more  punctual  attend- 
nnee,  to  better  condact,  and  to  better  leesons.    He  will  be  carefol  that  his  own  hand 
may  not  be  required  to  record  irregulatitiaa,  misdemeanors,  or  poor  lessons. 

Price,  (Specimen  by  mall.  lOo.) per  doieeo,    l.«0 

THE  TEACHER'S  MODEL  POCKET  REGISTER  AND  GRADE  BOOK,  adapted  to 

any  grade  of  school,  from  Primary  to  College.    Handsomely  bound  in  Ane  doth fS 

DAILY  ATTENDANCE  AND  WEEKLY  REPORT  BOOK.    leOpages S.SO 

SCHOLARS'  WEEKLY  REPORTS Sheets,  per  hundred,    1.50 

SCHOLARS' MONTHLY  REPORTS Sheets,  per  hundred,   1.50 

BoUf^booka. 

MODEL  ROLL-BOOK,  NOl  1,  coMalnlniir  a  Record  of  Attesdpnce,  Deportment,  Oithog. 
raphy,  Reading,  Penmanship,  Intellectaal  Arithmetic,  Practical  Arithmetic,  Geog- 
raphy, Grammar,  Parsing,  and  History,  and  blanks  for  special  studies  not  enume^ 
ated S.OO 

MODEL  ROLL-BOOK,  No.  t,  for  High  Bchooto,  Academies,  and  Seminaries,  contalntaig 
a  record  of  nil  the  atndies  mentioned  in  No.  X  with  Bkxmtlon,  Algnbim,  Goonwhy* 
Composition,  French,  Latin,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  and  blanks  for  special  studies 
not  enumerated 5.00 

ROLL-BOOK,  or.CLASS  ATTENDANCE  BOOK.    dOpagos l.tS 


Amttican  Scbol  Dialogue  Series. 

No.  !•— Original  Dialogues.    Oontents: 

1*  THlE8CH00L-BOTS*TRIBtTNAL.-~Sopho9,  theJndse;  Tim  Tron'blesome,  Bill  Bn^,  Simon 
Stapld.  Robin  Kngne,  OranviUe  Qoabead,  Hiwm  Holdteck,  Sme8(  Thinker,  Lawrence  Lazy,  Fint 
.AL.ttendant,8eoona  Attendant.  ' 

2.  THE  STRAIGHT  MARK.— Mr.  BiUM»  a  new  Teacher,  and  aereral  School  Boys. 

S.  FASHIONABLE  EDUCATION ;  or,  Thb  Adoptkd  Child.— Mrs.  Belmont ;  EUen.  her  eldeat 
^teoi^bter ;  Sophia^er  y«ang  daughter,  aboat  ten  tear»  old;  Mary,  her  yomiaeat.  about  aijc ;  Jeiin- 
xiette,  her  niece ;  Ho«ter  Foster,  her  adopted  child ;  Mrs.  Montfort,  a  Mend  of  the  family ;  Miva 
^oldforth.  Miss  Moonatmck,  and  MIm  Fantatt,  tUee  maiden  huilee,  members  of  the  ''  Ladies* 
OxnyentioQ.** 

4.  THB**BTA  pi  80CISTT.**—PeiCT  Johni«n,a  good  sdiolar;  Ohartle  Scott,  a  smart  t>oy  i 
'WlUie  White,  a  small  boy ;  GeoiKe  Loe,  Henry  Bogers ,  and  Mr.  Hnnur,  the  teacher. 

5.  THE  ROCKVILLB  PETITION.-Mr.  Eastoq,  Editor  of  the  ''Boekville  JonmalT'  Mrs. 
Knstdn,  Bd1tor*B  wife ;  Mn.  Flllsbnry,  Doctor's  wllb ;  Mrs.  Liticohi,  Merehant*s  wifb ;  Mrs.  Bar- 
nard, an  old  lady,  somewhat  deaf;  mn  TwItoheU  ai|d  Mlfs  QsnUigk  avUMi  ladles ;  Bmna  Uih 
coin,  a  ediool-gui ;  ofttce  boy  and  servant 

6*  FUGGB.— '*  Prof.,**  a  school -boy  of  professional  ambition;  PDnpe.  a  schooM>oy  of  poetical 
ambition:  Ned,  Jadge,  and  other  school-boyA ;  .Mr<  Whimple,  the  teacher. 

T.  RtTFFER,  THE  BORE.— RnfTer,  a  bore;  BarUe  and  Joe,  intimates;  Bernard  and  Fslmio, 
frlenda  of  #oe,  and  acftool-boya. 

8«  EXAMINATION  DAT  A7  HADAMS  SA.yAHTS'S.->Madame  Stwmte  and  sevend  jonng 
ladies,  her  pupils. 

S.  THE  PRIZE  POEM.~Qnuit,  Iiane,  ITotting,  and  other  school-boyBf  Mr.  Byesanears,  the 
teacher. 

10.  WILLIAM  RAT'S  HISTOBT  LESSON.-SeTeral  school-boys. 

II*  SI^NG.— Kate  MesrUl,  a  scbool-srirl:  Lizzie, ^te's  Uttle  sister;  Mary  Williams,  Seta's 
cousin ;  dirry,  brother  of  Katennd  lizzie ;  Ihlph. 

13.  BOMINITIC  GBOGRAPHT— (said  to  haTe  been  prepared  ibr  the  late  eachibltlon  in  Slow^ 
town  Acadsnii^— Teacher  ana  several  popils. 

13.  **  NOI*  AT  HOME.**— Emma,  Jane,  Ellen,  Miss  Brtggs,  Miss  Feny,  Bridget. 

14.  THE  QUEEN*S  ENGLISH.— Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  Brown,  Mary  Smith.  Jemima  Brown,  Miss 
St.  Chdr,  Miss  Gordon,  Miss  Qnham. 

It  U  bo^HMl  l»  Piip«r  9Cnr«ri,    F4^  4P  oaali. 

fio.  9.— The  (Jem  Dialognes— Original  and  Selected.    Contents : 

1  •  THE  SONG.— Class  of  boys  and  girls ;  little  girl  dressed  In  white  and  decorated  with  flowers. 
S*  OUR  LITTLB  FRED.— Little  Fred,  Mr.  Corporal,  and  oompany  of  soldleis.  8*  ALWATS  IN 
TROUBLE-WilUam  and  Josepb,  4.  A  BOT  127  BROADWAT.— Robert  and  William.  S.  A 
RAINT  DAT^-Sarah,  Flora,  Lizzie,  and  Laura.  6*  A  SHORT  DIALOGUE. -John  and  George. 
T.  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  SCHOOL.*-BeHa,  Addia,  Lacy,  Anna,  Mary.  8.  CONFESSING  A 
FAFLT.— Jamea,  Robert,  and  Edward.  ••  DRAWING  CUTB.-Foor  boys,  Clark,  Robert,  Wil. 
liam,  and  Samuel.  10.  DOMESTIC  SCENE.— Mother,  Lucy,  Minnie,  William,  John,  Mrs.  M^, 
1 1  •  FIVE  OLD  MAIDS'  HISTO^T.-^Ut,  ^,  Sd,  4th,  5th  old  maid.  1 8«  IN  THE  PRESSROOM. 
—Press,  T.  A  W.  1 S.  OH,  FLING  NOT  THE  RECEIPT  AWAT.— Martin  and  Joseph.  14*  OUR 
FATHER'S  CARE— A  ConcKRT  Ez«KCiax.— Class  in  inlhnt*s  department.  1^.  PLATING  NEW 
SETTLEMENT.-Jaroes,  Geoige, Wiliiam,  Dick,Tom,  Fmnk,  Sam,  and  Tim,  1  «•  SPEAK  WHAT 
TOU  MEAN.-Fanny,  Laura,  and  Clara.  1 T.  SAMBO*8  NAME  AND  TRADE.— Sambo  and  John, 
each  with  fiices  bhicked.  18.  THE  SPELLING  CLASS.— Teacher  and  class.  19.  SHREWD.— 
Child  and  Stranger.  SO.  THE  IRISH  SCHOOL-MASTER. —Teddy,  the  School-maPter:  Gerald, 
Paddy,  FeMx,  the  pupils.  31 .  THET  SAT.— Mr.  Tattle  and  Mr.  Rollins.  2%,  THE  MILLER  OF 
MANSFIELD.— King,  Miller,  Courtier.  88.  THE  SECRET.-Hetty  and  Mary.  84.  THE  EVIL 
ADVISER— Thomas  and  Frank.  85.  TO  UVE.-Susan,  Mary,  Alice.  86.  THE  RATNT  M.\T- 
DAT.— Gronp  of  children  prepared  for  a  piC4iie.  8T.  TALKING  LATIN.— Mann  Chreen,  Sam 
Slick,  Nabal,  Arabella.  88.  THIS  LITTLB  SISTBB8.— Mother. Edith,  Bnlly,  Women.  89.  THM 
BOLDDDTS  Rl^rUUN.- Ulr.  Hanafoid  and  wife,  Cttptain  Haaeferd,  Rosa  BeanmoBd,  Jay  FevslngB, 
Ralph  Fielding,  SoMter,  and  FMrtee.  80.  THB flBST  STEP.— Two  itadents.  Barton  and  Tmich. 
81.  UNGROUNDED  SUSPIGIONS.~€hailes,  WflUam,  and  Frank.  88.  WISHBS.-Mother  and 
chUd.  88.  WORDS.-.  Julia  nnd  Emma.  84.  WHAT  A  CHILD  CAN  DO.— Fhther  and  child. 
85.  WHAT  AILS  TH9  BOTf— Ftal  and  John.  88«  WBIUNO  OOMFOBITK>N.- 
her  instructor. 
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Tlie  Diadem  Series  of  School  Knsic  Books. 

No.  1.— THE  DIADEM  OF  BOHOOI.  801ICML 

By  Fh>feMor  Wx.  Tileixohabt. 


A  DxsTnroniiBXD  Succmm — ^without  "Agencj  work/'  or  saj  of  "tbe  trtda  cf  ^ 

tmder 


Its  merits  hare  won  its  wiy  eferywhero— £ast»  West,  Korth»  and  Soatli !   Its 
lUustrations  make  H  a  decided  Noreltj ;  its  exeeUent  and  appropriate  Musie ;  its  fjaiBCilf 
selected  Poetiy ;  and  Its  superior  system  of  instmctioa  in  tbe  Elemeats  of  Mosic^ 
tiMirwsrBaai  Bohool  M vsto  Book  ww  pnblidiod. 

Its  Songs  are  adapted  to  eveiy  possible  occasion  in  eveiy  kind  of  School.    It 

.^AtoCADsmr  Songs ;  Antnmnal  Songs ;  3Bisd  Songs ;  Boatman  Songs  ; 
TBT  Songs;  Chants;  X^koic-^tiom  Songs;  IXeTotional  Songs;  SItbvim 
Exhibition  Songs;  JB^jjotr  Songs;  Vteo  Songs;  Gh^v^umo  Soogs;  GuM 
School  Songs;  SCaetmt  Songs;  Holiday  Songs;  Ivwaxt  School  Songs;  ^vwrn- 
nLB  Songs;  Jane  Songs;  SELkbp-iv-thx-bight  Songs;  Xji^'^bob  Songs;  Lan 
Songs;    3^0RAi«  Songs;    Morning  Songs;    XST^noKAt  Songs;    Night 


BDBR  Songs ;    Opening  Songs ;    ^S^xwxVffO  Son^i ;   Patriotic  Songs ;    ^^vas 


Songs ;  XV^Mnss  Songs ;  Bounds  in  S  3,  and  4  Parts ;  flIociAi.  Sotogo 
Songs ;  ^Fbachbbs'  Songs ;  Temperance  Songs ;  XTmi^AixED  Songs ;  \/  Acinof 
Songs;  Yisitors'  Songs;  >/v^  iirrsB  Songs;  '3C<!ei^os  Songs;  'Xereise  Soigi; 
'ouho-Pboplb  Songs ;  '^  'SE^crrZ'T  ^  Songs  to  snit  all  I" 

SpocimoB  miitof  ioat  M  Otfata. . .  jPvio*  Mr  Aommi  to  Sokcolii  $6L0a 


JUST   BEADY. 

No.  9.— THE  NORMAI.  DIADZat 


A  New  Vocal  Hnsie  Book  for  Schools,  by  Pkofessor  Wx.  Tuxnr«BAR« 


This  wori^  is  designed  for  nse  in  Noimol  Schools,  Pemale  Seminariesi,  the 

Ib  Omded  Schools,  and  in  Private  Singing  Classes.    It  oootains : 

1  •    A  eareltally  elaborated  Oonne  of  Note-reedfaig  Szereiset,  progreselmdj  anangei. 
g«    An  eztenrtre  tuieigr  of  new  flongs,  CHeee,  ete. 

S«    A  department  of  DeroHonal  Ifasie,  eonfistteg  of  muneroiis  Hymns,  witk  A|ipiopriate  ftaei, 
oM  sod  new,  end  of  Anthems  newly  eompaeed. 

Tlie  poetry  win  be  fbnnd  to  be  ebaracterlzed  by  the  highest  nterary  snd  morel  ezosOcnee,  U  lar- 
ing  been  drawn  from  the  beet  American,  English,  and  Qermaa  sontoes ;  tranelattons  ftom  the  latts 
haying  been  f peeially  made  for  the  work  by  persons  well  irereed  in  the  literabne  of  fitaft  hagM^ 

The  list  of  the  names  of  mnslcal  aothors  comprises  many  of  the  beet  known,  both  Ajaerfcac  and 
foreign.  Many  of  the  moat  pleasing  selcctiona  are  from  German  works,  for  which  the  compiler  te 
indebted  to  th^  politeness  of  the  Hon.  Herman  Kreisaman,  U.  8.  Oonanl  at  Berlin,  a  gcatkaas  ol 
fine  maaical  and  general  coltnre. 

TliearraagonaatofiiMmaslowffibefcnadtobeiBaomeTCspeetsaniqne.  Atthoaghsetawi^ 
la  three  and  foor  paits,  neady  all  the  pieces  may  be  efiactiTely  sang  ia  one  or  two,  the  othot  ooBi- 
pleting  the  inatramentA  acoompaBiaient.  The  atility  of  bate  small  aamber  of  the  plaeM  s» 
taiued  in  the  work  wiU  therefore  be  impelled  hj  the  ahsenee  of  adalt  mate  voiioea. 

The  ateShanfoal  Ibna  and  ezeeatlon  of  tbe  book  Is  eindlar  to  that  of  the  **  IHadssief  ftftotii 
Bongs,**  the  eonr^ienee  and  dnrablHty  of  whieh  has  been  aiaeh  eomneaded.  The  tfP«  ssd  paec^ 
la  laiyer,  iotl  aa  <eieseiy  set  a«  )s  asasistsol  with  desfneee.    HaMber  «€p^m  m 
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JSo.  S.— 7n  preparation — wiU  ie  publishei  next  year. 


Alibxanr  of  T«!'^nftatiii 

FROM   THE   BEST   WRITERS    Of  ALL  COUNTRIES. 

VoL  I. — Lock«>i  Thonghtt  on  Bducation. 

▼ol.  H.— ZiOok«'t  Buayi  on  Study  and  Raadlng }  Milton's  ,EpiBtl€  on  Education, 

with  LiTOB  of  Locke  and  l^ton. 
Vol.  m.— Boraoa  Mann'a  Papan  on  the  Study  of  Physiology  in  Schools. 
Vol.  IV.— Soottlah  Vnlvanlty  Addraisat:    (')  Mill,  on  Literary  and  Scientific 

Sdneatiott;    (*)  FkM>in>s,  on  fiUmd-woik  before  Head-work;   (")  Gasltlb,  on  the 

Choice  of  Books. 
V«L  V^Tha  Bllila  in  tba  FobUo  ^ohopla  .the  Opinions  of  IndiridiMas  and  of 

tho  Pvesi,  wi^  Jndidal  Pecisions. 
VoL  VL — Tha  Bibla  in  tha  Public  Schoola^Fart  II.,  containing  the  Addresses  of 

A.  D.  Mato  and  TnoxAa  Yicjuna,  of  Cincinnati. 

jt^     Other  vohmetf  tn  preparatum,  wiil  be  duly  aniunmced. 

It  ia  onr  design  to  make  Complete  and  Standard  Editions  of  the  works  of  Educational 
writera'of  Eminence,  and  reduce  the  cost  to  a  minimum.  We  hare  adopted  a  model, 
Terj  anoeessful  in  France,  which  puts  the  products  of  the  best  minds  within  the  reach  of  all. 
The  price,  post-paid,  per  vol Me* 


*i  ^ 


The  School  Lawyer, 

COHFBISINO    THE    LAWS    OF    ALL   THE    STATES    ON    IMPORTANT 

EDUCATIONAL   SUBJECTS. 

CoBr^ihf  CompSUAy  Annmgtd,  dUd,  €md  Explained^  bjf  a  mmber  if  ikt  New  York  Bar, 

Chap.  I.  Schooh^  School  fiysteia,  and  Gkrrananents.  QiTing  the  plana  adopted  for 
diffusion  of  knowledge  in  all  oonntries,  ancient  and  modera,  and  showing  the  effect  of 
goivettiniental  school  syatems  on  the  destmy  of  nations.  Chap.  IL  Tha  L«w  as  to  Religion 
in  Schools.  C^dng  the  old  EngUeh  and  Colonial  laws,  aod  giving  a  snodnct  legal  history 
(all  taken  frwn  law  books  and  conrt  reoords)  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  <'  rel^us  lib- 
erty" in  this  coontty.  Chap.  lUi  Tha  Law  as  to  Religion  in  Schools.  Carefully 
explaining  the  laws  now  in  force  in  the  scyeral  States.  Chap.  IV.  The  Law  as  to  Cor- 
poral Punishment.  Parent  and  Child.  Chap.  Y.  The  Law  i^  to  Corporal  Punishment. 
Teacher  and  Pupil.  Chap.  YI.  The  Law  us  to  Punishing  and  Mucondnct  out  of  School. 
dm^  VII.  The  Law  as  to  th^  Proper  Instrument  to  be  used  in  Punishing.  Chap.  YIIL 
The  Law  as  to  the  Right  of  Parents  to  Interfere  with  the  Rules  or  the  Methods  of  Disci- 
pline adopted  in  Schools.  Chap.  IX.  The  Law  as  to  the  Teacher's  Morality. 
•  This  work  is  reiy  highly  commended  by  tkie  leading  Educators  in  the  country.  It  is 
printed  on  fine  white  pager,  aadj^eady  bound. 
Price i., ;....? .- \ 1.00 


Wedgwood's  Qovernment  and  Laws  of  U.  S. 

A  COMPREHENSIYE  YIEW  OF  THE  RISE,  PROGRESS,  AND  PRESENT 
ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  STATS  AND  NATIONAiL  OOYSRNMSNTS. 

It  contains  the  law  to  enable  eref7  one  to  discharge  with  intelligence  and  fidelity  his 
duty  to  the  Stato  and  to  the  Vafioo,  and  to  conduct  his  private  afiairs  with  safety  to 
himself  and  jusHco  to  otliers.  It  has  been  submitted  to  the  erttii^m  Of  the  ablest  jurists, 
who  commend  it  and  its  objects  most  heartily.  The  need  of  the  knowledge  presented  is 
undeniable. 

Price, bound  in  Leather,  law  style,  $3.75 ;   doth •••••••••• 8.M 


Good  Selections,  in  Prose  ajid  Pbetij, 

FOB  SCHOOL  AND  HOME  .READING. 

"  What  ihall  we  read  7"  has  been  pracdcalhr  answered  bj  Mr.  W.  M.  jEuiiR,i 

well-known  teacber,  in  a  little  Yolume  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  six.  pages  — jnstpoUiriiA! 

The  work  is  intended  to  present,  in  one  snudl  and  handj  vohime,  "  90od  wliriMiiri 
a  character  heretefoie  obtained  only  bj  Vxag  and  weaiy  seaiek  mmoia^  numjhugtmi. 
expensive  rolumes. 

The  Selections  are  adapted  to  Btrery-day  nae  in  Schools,  as  well  as  to  PiibBcB^ 
ercises,  to  Home  Bntertainments,  to  Lyoenms  and  Xatteraxy  8ociette«, 


Price,  neatlj  bound  in  paper  coTeii. 
Price,  neatly  bound  in  cloth 


Mental  and  Social  Cnlture, 

Ton  TEACHERS,  SCHOOLS,  AND  FAMUJSS. 
Bt  L.  C.  Looxis,  A.m.,  M.D.,  LcOe  President  of  WTuding  Femide  CoBegt. 

CovTEKTS : — ^I.  Bow  to  obtain  Knowledge.  11.  Observation,  Beafing.  I>ctores,  Ob- 
▼ersation,  and  Meditation  Gompaied.  IH.  'Roles  idatteg  to  Obserratioii.  IV.  Of  Bsob 
and  Reading.  V.  JndgOMnt  of  Beoks.  YI.  Of  giving  Instreetkms  and  Ledas. 
VII.  Rules  for  Impioveraent  by  Conversation.  VIIL  Practioal  Hinta :  How  aad  Wka 
to  Speak,  and  What  to  Say.  IX.  Of  Study  or  Meditatkm.  X.  Of  Fiznag  die  Audi- 
tk)n.  XI.  Of  Enlatging  the  Capacity  of  the  Mind.  XH.  Of  Impwrnng*  the  Man^ 
Xin.  Of  Self>control.  XIV.  A  Cheerfnl  Disposition.  XV.  Politeoflis.  XVL  Fnes- 
cal  Hints  on  Behavior* 

It  may  be  used  with  advantage  as  a  New  Reading  Book  in  Schools. 
Price IM 


The  Kindergarten  O.nide, 

WfTH  MUSIC  FOR  THE  PliAYS. 
Bt  Mb8.  Horacb  Mann,  and  Elizabbth  P.  Pbabodt. 

Contents  :— Chap.  1  itindefgarten :  What  is  !t?  IL  Rooms,  etc.  IH.  Mode.  FT. 
Plays,  Gymnastics,  and  Dancing.  V.  The  Kindergartner.  VL  Kindeigarten  Oocnps- 
tions.  Vn.  Moral  and  Rdigiotts  Exercisea.  VIIL  Ol^ect  Lessons.  IX.  GcomeCi;. 
X.  Reading.  XI.  Grammar  and  Lapgoages.  XIL  Geogr^y.  XHL  The  Secretd 
Power.    XIV.  Moral  Culture  of  Infiincy. 

Third  edition,  materially  revised,  heavy  paper,  cloth  binding,  216  pages. 

'  *.       • 

■**^ce.  ..••....,,,,......... ....^.._.. ............ 


Watson's  Uannal  o!  Calisthenics, 

A  Complete  Courm  o/*Phyncai  ExercUe$,  wiHutmt  Apparatus. 

1%  has  all  ncedfttl  dtitcHons,  roles,  and  explanations,  with  sections  on  phonetics  and 
epilation.  The  exeitiscs  are  arranged  in  accordance  with  well-known  principles  of 
pliysiology.  Thej  have  been  thoroughly  tested,  securing  the  happiest  results.  These 
CTLeitdses,  practised  habitually  and  energetically,  cannot  fkil  to  yield  grace,  agility, 
suppleness,  a  ready  hand,  as  well  as  robust  health  and  power  of  endurance.  Almost  any 
sdtool-room  or  parlor  will  suffice  for  the  exercises.    For  those  who  use  the  piano  to  eDliven 

tbe  exercises,  there  Is  nmsic  prepared  by  the  best  masters; 

• 

The  book  is  richly  fllnstrated;  is  printed  on  superior  tinted  paper,  and  bound  in  best 
style.    A  reviewer  in  the  New  York  Txmee  writes : — 

"  This  is  the  most  elaborate  and  satisfactory  attempt  yet  made  to  apply  practically  to 
educational  purposes  the  great  truths  of  physiology  relating  to  physical  culture  and  train- 
ing. To  those^in  authority,  it  is  a  positive  duty  to  promote  the  circulation  of  this  book 
l>y  every  means  in  their  power.  All  who  have  the  physical  welfare  of  the  human  race  at 
lieart,  and  understand  how  powerless  the  intellect  is  to  contend  against  the  burden  of  a 
leeble  frame,  are  equally  interested  in  its  teachings,  and  answerable,  each  in  his  own 
sphere,  however  small  it  be,  for  the  consequences  of  neglecting  them." 

Price $1«M 

(Oopieft  for  eunnination  mailed  on  reoeipi  of  $1«!M«) 


Watson's  Eand-Book  of  Qymnastios. 

One  vol.,  8vOy  tinted  paper,  with  beautiful  Blnstrations,  and  Music  to  accompany  the 

Exercises.    Elegantly  printed  and  bound. 

Pabt  I. — "  Vocal  Gymnastics,"  presents  a  comprehensive  and  practical  Treatise  on 
Respiration,  Phoneflcs,  and  Elocution.  The  examples  for  illustrations,  both  in  prose  and 
vene,  are  the  choicest  gems  of  English  and  Ao^rican  literature.  Spiritea  poems  in 
octosyllabic  verse — narrative,  discriptive,  and  lyric ;  national  odes  and  battle-pieces  are 
introduced,  with  refevnoB  U^  fr  cofmbioation  oC  Foetie  Kecilaiiou  with  Calisthenics  and 
Gymnastics,  thus  rendering  this  a  complete  EliMmtionafy  Bl^ader  fbr  advanced  classes  in 
schools,  and  a  superior  Manual  of  Elocution  and  Oratory  for  individuals  and  families. 

Pabt  II. — "  Calisthenics,"  exhibits  the  most  extended  and  varied  course  of  exercises, 
without  the  aid  of  apparatus,  ever  published.  Kineteen  pieces  of  appropriate  piano-forte 
music  are  introduced,  affording  a  sufficient  variety,  both  for  Calisthenics  and  Gymnastics. 
This  enables  teachers  to  give  physical  caltnra  its  dueproBiiaenoe  in  primary  inatructfon, 
and  affords  pleasing,  healthful,  and  invjgorstiQg  games  and  exereises  for  the  parlor. 

PartIII. — ^"Gymnastics,"  presents  more  exercises  for  Wands,  Dumb  Bells,  Indian 
Clubs,  and  Hand  Rings,  than  all  other  bdoks.  While  the  single  exercises,  for  each  piece 
of  apparatus,  are  suffidendy  varied  to  seenra  the  activity  of  the  mental  and  physical 
powere,  and  call  into  play  all  the  mnsoks  of  the  bo4ya  tlwir  classification  is  so  perfect 
that,  instead  of  interfering  with,  they  mutually  support  and  recommend  each  other.- 
This  is  a  complete  Gymnastic  Drill-book,  with  words  of  command  and  classes  of  move- 
ments systematically  arranged,  embracing  all  necessary  exereises  for  the  lungs,  voice, 
organs  of  speech,  joint^  sinews^  and  muscles.  It  is  adapted  to  schools  and  fiBimilies,  indi- 
viduals and  classes.    The  woodcvU  are  numerons  and  excellent 


Our  Scliool-Eouse&  ' 

■         « 

By  Fn>fi988or  JAMES  SOSISSSQfL 

"  The  studies,  ezperiences^  oDd  opportniuties  of  ProieBeor  Johonno^  baTe  amply  pre- 
pared him  to  underatand  the  deficiencies  of  American  School-houses^  and  to  devin  wise 
remedies  for  the  same." 

The  plans  of  this  work  are  embodied  in  appropriate  architectural  forms,  and  in  ertrj 
case  tl^e  architecture  has  been  made  subordinate  to  the  use. 

Tha  worJJL  «ontms : 
L  A  complete  exposition  of  ih«  fanlta  of  aohooUhoBMa,  as  thi^  an.  giicrsfly 
oonatructed.    Bad  sites,  improper  surrounding^  imperfect  plans^  materialsy  and  woA- 
manship  are  exposed. 

n.  An  analysis  of  tha  neadi  of  modam  tchoola,  and  the  kind  of  school-bouses 
which  these  needs  demand. 

m.  About  fifty  plana  and  alevatlonB  for  ereiy  kind  of  countiy  and  yfllage  school 
giying  lai^  liberty  as  to  aisa,  coat,  and  atyla. 
rV.  A  simple  and  inexpensive  system  of  vantUation. 
V.  Admission  of  light  and  other  sanitary  conditiona  are  fully  considexed. 
VL  Arrangement  of  grounds  and  outbuildings  are  discussed. 
VII.  Elaborate  descriptions  of  suitable  school  furniture  are  giyen. 
Wu.  JSehool  apparatus  receives  due  attention. 
IX.  The  outlinei  tfCa  praotiMl  aystem  lor  gaadiag  etmmtij  mhuih  are  drawn. 
X.  Hints  about  the  conduct  and  management  of  schools  are  freely  intenpened. 
This  work  makes  a  systematic  effort  to  provide  school-hoaaes  adapted  to  the  present 
ideas  of  education,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

II  ia  handaomaly  and  profuaaly  illuatrati^  prlntad  on  tiatad  paper,  and 
wall  bonitd  fn  c]efh«    271  pages. 
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Qreat  Erents  of  Hisioxy, 

FROM  THE  CREATION  OF  MAN  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 


BT  AN  BXPEHIBKCKD  IKSTRVOTOB. 

Tlia  ol^ect  of  this  book  is  to  give  a  elear  oennecled  account  of  the  most  important 
occurrences  daring  the  whole  Ustorfe  period  from  nan's  Introdnetion  vpum.  the  earth  to  the 
psasentday. 

Tha  intantion  Is  to  pnaent  the  aaHent  points  in  the  Ubtoiy  of  tlie  moat  prominent 
nations  in  so  brief  a  manner  as  not  to  ovortMiden  the  measory  of  atodenta,  while  tl«e 
ihnneworiL  is  sufficiently  datlied  with  details  to  praaerva  it  from' the  character  of  a  mevs 
skeletcni.  \ 

An  important  faatnra  !s  the  Introduction,  at  intenrals,  of  the  X^  haUls  and  modes 
af  life  of  the  peoples  under  consideration. 

It  will  be  arranged  under  pasioda,  chaptart,  and  aacttona,  to  make  it  conT«ient  fer 
bach  teacher  and  pupil. 
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